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PEEFAGE. 


The  Geschichte  der  r&miachen  Literature  the  principal  work  of  the 
late  Wilhelm  Sigmund  Teuffel,  differed  from  previous  histories 
in  its  wider  range  and  scope.  It  was  carried  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to,  and  beyond,  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  literary 
history  of  that  century  being  exhaustively  treated,  with  such 
notice  of  the  minor  writers  as  was  needed  to  present  the  greater 
in  their  true  light.  Jurisprudence,  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
other  technical  subjects  were  included,  and  its  proper  literary 
place  was  assigned  to  the  Christian  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Boman  literature.  Another  special  aim  of  the  writer,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  preface,  was  to  make  the  most  of  aU  the  frag- 
mentary remains,  and  to  estimate  each  constituent  of  the  whole 
by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  weight  apart  from  the  accidents  of 
tradition.  And,  finally,  he  claimed  to  have  maintained  an  un- 
prejudiced and  thoroughly  impartial  stand-point  in  his  criticism 
— the  justice  of  which  claim  his  readers  well  understand. 

The  book  was  published  in  1870.  It  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  the  author  in  two  subsequent  editions  (1872  and  1874), 
in  the  prefaces  to  which  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  M. 
Hertz,  F.  A.  Eckstein,  L.  Miiller,  E.  Wolfflin,  H.  Nolte,  W. 
Weissbrodt,  and  of  Dr.  L.  Schwabe,  his  colleague  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen. 

Prof.  Teuffel,  who  died  in  1878,  left  his  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  last-named  scholar.  Dr.  Schwabe,  in  discharge  of  that  trust, 
republished  it  in  1882,  revised  throughout  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  researches,   and   much   augmented.      The  additions  and 
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IV  PREFACE. 

alterations  were  too  important  to  be  thrown  into  separate  notes. 
The  Editor  preferred  to  incorporate  his  own  work  in  the  text, 
which  he  modified  as  he  deemed  necessary,  here  and  there 
cancelling  the  author's  statements.  This  method  of  editing  (he 
explains  in  his  first  preface)  was  facilitated  by  what  he  regards 
as  a  characteristic  merit  of  TeuflFel's  writing,  its  perfect  definite- 
ness  and  objectivity  of  view — the  reverse  of  the  vague  rhetoric 
which  pervades  most  books  concerned  with  the  history  of 
literature. 

In  his  new  edition  (1890)  Dr.  Schwabe  has  further  expanded 
and  still  more  freely  recast  the  original  History.  In  so  doing, 
however,  he  has  continually  adhered  to  the  strict  chronological 
plan  laid  down  by  the  author,  though  in  his  own  opinion  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  elucidating  the  general  movement  of 
literature  and  the  interdependence  of  its  different  branches.  He 
records  in  the  preface  the  continued  assistance  which  has  been 
rendered  by  Prof.  Hertz.  In  the  preparation  of  the  previous 
edition  he  was  aided  by  F.  H.  Beusch  (in  the  sections  on 
the  Patristic  literature)  and  A.  v.  Gutschmid  (who  revised  the 
sections  on  the  historians  of  the  Imperial  period) ;  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  edition,  by  E.  F5rster,  L.  Havet,  0.  Keller, 
W.  Meyer,  and  especially  by  his  colleague  0.  Crusius. 

An  English  translation  was  made,  with  the  author's  sanction, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wagner,  from  the  first  German  edition 
— with  addenda  (incomjJete)  from  the  second — and  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  in  1873.  This  is  retained  throughout  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  translation.  But  in  incorporating  the  author's  addi- 
tions, together  with  the  larger  additions  and  improvements  which 
the  work  has  acquired  under  Dr.  Schwabe's  able  editorship,  I 
have  likewise  revised  the  translation  itself,  with  so  much  alter- 
ation as  appeared  requisite  to  make  it  more  completely  accurate, 
and  (I  hope)  more  uniformly  idiomatic  and  readable. 

In  the  bibliographical  sections  I  have  occasionally  added  to  the 
list  of  editions  and  treatises,  chiefiy  English. 


PREFACE.  V 

As  regards  orthography,  I  have  retained  the  usual  Eomanized 
spelling  for  Greek  names  of  localities,  while  I  have  followed  the 
German  edition  in  writing  Greek  personal  names  without  excep- 
tion as  in  Greek  (keeping  y  as  the  proper  representative  of 
upsilon).  It  is  particularly  convenient  in  a  history  of  Roman 
literature  that  the  Greek  writers  should  be  thus  kept  distinct 
from  the  Eoman. 

I  have  adopted  the  spelling  "  Vergil "  instead  of  "  Virgil," 
whereas  Dr.  Schwabe  retains  the  latter  side  by  side  with  "  Ver- 
gilius."  The  juxtaposition  of  the  true  and  false  spelling  is 
obviously  awkward,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  fast  retreating, 
at  any  rate  from  scholastic  literature,  in  England  and  America. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  translation,  as  it  now  stands, 
corresponds  in  all  points  with  the  latest  German  edition.  The 
typographical  improvements,  which  distinguish  that  edition  from 
the  fourth,  have  also  been  reproduced,  e,g,  the  printing  of  the 
quotations  in  italics. 

G.  C.  W.  WARE. 

Kinoes  College,  London,  December^  1890. 
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PAET  I: 


GENERAL   VIEW  OF   THE   SUBJECT. 


1.  The  Romans  lacked  the  versatility,  manysidedness  and 
imaginative  power  of  the  Greeks ;  their  eminent  qualities  are 
sober  and  acute  thought,  and  firmness  and  perseverance  of  will. 
Their  intellect  was  directed  to  the  practical,  and  sometimes 
degenerated  into  egotism  and  cunning,  just  as  their  perseverance 
often  turned  into  obstinacy  and  pedantry.  In  the  domain  of 
state  and  law  these  qualities  accomplished  great  and  enduring 
results,  while  they  were  decidedly  unfavourable  to  art  and 
literature. 

1.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  2  qwte  tanta  gravUas,  quae  tanta  catutantioy  magnitudo  antrnt, 
prcbiitUy  fide9y  quae  tam  exceU^ns  in  amnt  genere  virtut  in  uUie  fuit,  ui  sit  cum 
wunoribuM  no^ri$  comparanda  f  (8)  dodrina  Graecia  noe  et  omni  liUerarum  genere 
euperabat  etc  De  imp.  Pomp.  60  maioree  noelroe  temper  in  pace  contueludini^  in 
bello  utilitati  paruieae,  Cf.  Plin.  NH.  25,  4.  Tag.  dial,  b  $i  ad  utiliUUem  vHae 
owmia  ccneilia  fadaque  noetra  dirigenda  tunt.  Quihtil.  12,  2,  7  ego  ilium  quern  inatituo 
ramanum  quendam  vdim  ease  eapientemy  qui  nan  eecretie  diecepUUionibuej  $ed  rerum 
experimentie  atque  operibue  vere  civUem  virum  exhibeat, 

2.  Yarbo  BB.  1,  2,  2  veUu  proverhium :  Eomanue  eedendo  vineiL  Liv.  28, 14, 1 
imeita  (Eamanorum)  animie  induetria,  Liy.  42,  62  romana  conatanHa^  cf.  80,  7  and 
PoLTB.  8,  75  extr.  27,  8  tdiow  toOto  wdrrg  vapd  *Pw/uUoif  i$ot  icai  wdrpUm  im^  rb  icard 
flip  r&f  Aarrwtf'ecf  aiBaSeffrarovt  koI  /Sapvrdrovt  ^ohtaBan,  icard  ii  rdf  /rtrvx(as  Cn 
fUTputrdrovs,    ib.  1,  89  5vret  i»  watrrl  ^X&rifioi  ita^p^m-ws. 

8.  Fbomto  epist.  p.  185  Nab.  putem^  quia  reapee  nemo  eel  Homae  ^ikdaropyot,  ne 
namen  quidem  huic  viriuti  eeee  romanum.  The  romana  eimplieitae  (e.g.  in  Mabtial. 
11,  20, 10  and  Stmmach.  epist.  7, 128 ;  cf .  Hob.  S.  1,  8,  52)  Ib  frequently  much  less 
plainness  than  coarseness.  Of  the  Bomana  fides  also  (Lit.  5,  27,  11;  cf.  more 
romano  in  Cic  ad  fam.  7,  5,  8.  16,  8.  18,  8)  the  other  nations  formed  a  peculiar 
opinion.  Lit.  9,  11,  7  temper  oLiquam  fraudi  tpeeimn  iurit  imponUit.  Plut. 
CnMB.81. 

4.  The  younger  Africanus  ap.  Macb.  sat.  8,  14,  7  eunt  in  ludum  Awtriomim, 
dieemnt  oontore,  quae  maiaret  nottri  ingenuit  probro  ducier  voiuerunL    ib.  10  CatOf 
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cui  .  .  .  etiam  cantare  von  $erii  hominu  videtur.  Sen.  oontr.  1,  praef.  8  cantandi 
acUtandique  obacena  atudia.  Tag.  dial.  10  in  Graecia,  vbi  ludicras  quoque  artes  exercere 
hone»tum  est  All  oocupations  without  immediate  practical  tendency  are  artea 
leviores  (Cic.  Brut.  8)  and  mediocrea  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  6),  atudia  leviora  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 
212.  Cat.  50)  and  minora  (Cic.  Brut.  70).  It  is  only  when  the  practical  occupations 
are  no  longer  poesible  that  the  others  also  become  optimcte  artea  (Cic.  fam.  7,  8,  4). 

2.  As  long  as  tlie  peculiar  character  of  the  Koman  nation 
remained  unaltered,  literary  occupation  was  thought  admissible 
only  so  far  as  it  was  of  practical  value.  It  is  true  that  the 
importance  of  eloquence  as  a  means  of  political  influence,  the 
value  of  information  in  regard  to  events  that  had  taken  place, 
and  the  importance  of  jurisprudence  were  recognised  at  an 
early  time ;  but  the  oldest  historians  shrank  from  the  difficulty 
of  moulding  their  still  unschooled  native  tongue  into  a  literary 
language,  and  wrote  in  Greek.  All  other  fields  of  knowledge 
were  all  the  more  neglected ;  poetry  was  tolerated  only  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  during  a  long  time  limited  to  a  single 
species.  The  earliest  poets  were  foreigners,  little  respected  in 
their  inferior  position,  and  thus  doubly  hindered  in  their  in- 
fluence. Only  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  the 
increased  acquaintance  with  Greek  life  and  literature  produced 
new  ideas,  interests,  and  requirements. 

1.  Cic.  Piano.  66  M.  Catonia  iUud  ^  .  .  darorum  Jioniinum  cttque  magnorum 
non  minua  otii  quam  negotii  rationem  exatare  oportere.  The  same  Cato  ap.  Gkll. 
11,  2y  5  says  in  praise  of  ancient  Home :  poeticae  artia  honoa  non  erat  Festus  888 
acribaa  proprio  nomine  antiqui  el  librarioa  et  poetaa  vocahant.  The  literary  activity 
of  the  elder  Cato  sufficiently  shows  what  branches  of  literature  were  held 
admissible.  He  feared  C»t  dro^XoOffi  'Pw/icubi  r&  wpdyfAora  ypafifidrw  iXKyiPucOv 
Ai^w\fiff$4pT€s  (Plut.  Cato  mai.  28).  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  1-6  gives  a  sketch  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Bomans  in  literature. 

2.  MHkrtz,  Schriftsteller  u.  Publikum  in  Bom,  Berl.  1858.  LFriedlInder, 
Sittengesoh.  Boms  8^  829. — Concerning  the  Boman  book-trade,  which  took  a 
considerable  start  only  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  flourished  specially  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire,  see  ThBirt,  antikes  Buchw^esen  857.  LHInnt, 
Schriftsteller  u.  BuchhAndler  in  Bom,  Zurich  1884.    Cf.  §  172, 1.  219,  21. 

8.  A  significant  result  of  the  conservative  and  practical  tendency  of  that 
part  of  the  literature  which  may  be  called  typically  Boman  is  found  in  the 
great  number  and  importance  of  the  works  intended  to  form  introductions  to 
the  various  departments  of  public  life.  In  this  isagogic  .literature  the  works 
of  the  elder  Cato  and  many  of  those  of  Varro  are  specially  prominent.  But 
Q.  Cioero^s  treatise  de  petitione  consulatus  and  Frontinus  de  aquis  also  belong 
to  this  class.  LMbrckliit,  d.  isagogischen  Schriften  d.  B()m.,  Philol.  4,  418. 
OJahm,  on  Boman  encyclopaedias,  Ber.  d.  s&chs.  Ges.  d.  W.  1850,  268. 

4.  General  works  on  the  history  of  Boman  literature:  IAFabricius,  Biblio- 
theca  Latina,  Hamb.  1697  (best  edited  by  IAErmbsti,  Lps.  J/m.  74  lU) ;  bibl. 
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Lat  mediae  et  infimae  aetatis,  Hamb.  1784-46  VI  (last  ed.  Flor.  1868  VI).  IN 
FuNCCins,  de  origine  et  puerifcia,  de  adolescentia,  de  virili  aetate,  de  imminente 
senectute,  de  vegeta  senectute,  de  inerti  ac  decrepita  senectnte  linguae  Lat.,  Giessen 
etc.  1720  sqq.  VI.— GBekithabdt,  Grundrias  d.  rOm.  Literatur,  HaUe*  1872.  JCh 
FBlHR,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Literatur,  Carlsruhe  *  1868-70  HI;  with  8  snppl.  I:  die 
christl.  Dichter  u.  Geschichtschreiber,  Carlsr.'  1872;  II:  d.  Theologie  u.d. 
Rechtsqnellen,  Carlsr.  1887 ;  UI :  d.  i^m.  Lit.  im  karoling.  Zeitalter,  Oarlsr.  1840. 
Cf.  §  845,  1.  For  the  literature  of  the  Republic  see  also  the  sections  relating 
thereto  in  ThMommsek^s  rOm.  Geschichte. — EHCbker,  Grundriss  zu  Vorless.  db. 
d.  rOm.  Lit.-Gesch.  Berl.*  1878.— EMukk-OSetffert,  G^sch.  d.  rOm.  Lit.  fttr  Gymn. 
usw.,  Berlin  1875.  77  11. — GASimcox,  History  of  Latin  Literature  from  Ennius  to 
Boethius,  London,  1888  II. 

3.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  dramatic  poetry  seems 
after  all  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  the 
Boman  people.  Like  all  Italians,  the  Bomans  possessed  a  quick 
eye  for  all  peculiarities  of  outward  appearance,  the  talent  of 
close  observation,  lively  imitation  and  quick  repartee.  Hence 
it  comes  that  improvisation  and  songs  of  a  jocular  and  abusive 
character,  poetical  dialogues  and  amoebaean  ditties  are  found 
in  Italy  at  a  very  remote  date. 

1.  Histories  of  Latin  poetiy:  OBibbeck,  Gksch.  der  rOm.  Dichtung  I 
Dichtung  der  Bepublik,  Stuttg.  1887.  MPxfiN,  ^udes  sur  la  poteie  lat. 
Par.  >  1875.  n.  WYSkllar,  the  Boman  poets  of  the  Bepublic,*  Lond.  1881. 

2.  Specimens  of  italum.  itcetum.  (Hob.  S.  1,  7,  82 ;  cf .  maUdica  ctintof,  Cic  Gael. 
88 ;  Romanorum  facetiae,  Trebell.  Ckdlieu.  9)  are  furnished  by  the  numerous 
surnames  which  were  originally  nicknames  taken  from  corporal  peculiarities ;  see 
Quint.  1,  4,  25.  EHCbneb  in  IwMtlller's  Handb.  d.  Altertumswias.  1,  515.  This 
quality  was  further  developed  by  the  political  and  legal  quarrels  of  subsequent 
times.    Cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  216.    Quint.  6,  8,  1. 

8.  The  occenUUionei  were  prohibited  in  the  XTI  tables  on  punishment  of 
flogging. — Plaxtt.  AuL  8,  2,  81  te  iam  .  .  .  pipulo  hie  differam  ante  aedea, — For 
the  satirical  songs  on  the  triumphator,  see  §  84. — The  custom  is  described  by  Suet. 
Vesp.  19  infunere  Favor  archimimua  per$onam  eiu$  (Le.  Ve8pasiani}/0reiM  imiiamque, 
ut  est  mo$j  facta  ac  dicta  vivi, — The  amoebaean  form  prevails  in  the  songs  of  the 
fratres  arvales,  the  Fescennine  songs,  the  songs  used  in  the  triumphs,  songs  of 
beggars  (Schol.  Hor.  £.  1, 17, 48),  shepherds*  songs  ( Vbbo.  eel.  8, 59 ;  as  at  the  present 
day :  cf.  AHolm,  Gesch.  Sicil.  2,  806).  A  certain  liking  for  dialogue  long  prevails 
in  Boman  literature,  e.g.  in  the  instance  of  the  jurist  Junius  Brutus  (§  182,  2), 
and  C.  Curio  (§  158,  6).  Its  popularity  appears  e.g.  from  the  inscription  of 
Aesemia  (colloquy  between  a  hostess  and  guest),  OIL  9,  2689. 

4.  On  festive  occasions  merry  performances  of  this  kind  took 
place  even  in  public  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  and  with 
dancing.  The  actors  were  disguised,  in  accordance  with  the 
fondness  of  Southern  nations  for  mummery,  their  faces  being 
painted  or  masked.    There  was  only  a  small  step  irom  the 
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faroicaJ  representation  of  an  actual  event  to  exhibiting  a  fictitious 
action,  in  which  the  plot  was  invented  and  set  down,  but  the 
detail  of  the  execution  left  to  the  performers.  Popular  per- 
formances of  this  kind  were  the  Fescennine  songs,  the  Saturae, 
the  Mimi,  and  later  on  the  Atellanae. 

1.  Yebo.  G.  2,  885  Aufonii  .  .  .  eoUmi  verstbua  incomptia  Uidunt  riauque 
§6luto  oraqus  eortieibua  iumunt  horrenda  cavatUy  etc.  (Tibull.  2,  1,  55  agricola 
.  .  •  minio  tuffuaus  .  .  .  rubenti  primua  inexperta  duxit  ab  arte  choroa  of  a 
Greek  character.)    Gf.  Mommsen,  BG.  1^  222. 


5.  Thft  TiiLTnft  nf  f.l^fl  "pft Rfiftn n i n Rft  ja  dftrivftd  from  t1 

town  of  FftfififtTiT]!!^^  in  thft  gouijU^of  Etruria.  though  they  belong 
in  general  to  central  Italy.  They  made  part  of  rustic  merry- 
makings, being  performed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  the  perfor- 
mers indulging  in  mutual  abuse  and  coarse  jokes  etc.  Though 
this  custom  was  originally  also  practised  on  rustic  festivals  (e.g. 
at  harvest-time,  and  the  festivals  of  Tellus  and  Silvanus),  it  was 
graduaUy  confined  to  narrower  limite  and  restricted  to  weddings. 
When,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  the  Fescenninae  were 
drawn  into  the  domain  of  artistic  poetry,  they  retained  their 
sceptic  character  and  continued  to  be  used  at 


1.  KZbll,  Ferienschrr.  2, 121.  OMOlleb,  Etmsker  2>,  296.  EKlotz,  lat.  Lit.- 
Gesch.  1,  292.  WGobssbn,  Origines  poee.  124.  AThBboman,  de  versibus  fesc., 
Upsala  1852.  ABossbach,  rOm.  Ehe  (1858)  840.— Festus  in  Paul.  85  Feacetmini 
verauay  qui  canebantur  in  nuptiia^  ex  urbe  Feacennina  dieuntur  aH<Ui,  aive  idea  dicti 
quia  faacinum  putabantur  arcere.  The  immediate  connection  of  the  name  with  the 
name  of  the  town  shonld  not  be  denied,  witness  the  grammatical  formation  of  the 
word  and  the  analogy  of  the  Atellanae.  Cf.  ttciea  Feacennina  Yebo.  Aen.  7,  695 
and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Feacennium  e.g.  Arretium  -tiniy  Cluaium  -ainiy  Crua- 
tumium  rfniniy  Sutrium  -trini.  The  derivation  from  faacinum  (which  reappears  in 
BiBBBCK,  G^esch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  9)  is  upset  by  the  linguistio  difficulties. 

2.  HoR.  E.  2,  1,  189  agriedae  priaci  .  .  .  condOa  poat  frumenla  lenafdea 
tempore  fedo  corpua  et  ipaum  animum  .  .  .  TdLurem  porco^  SUvanum  laeU 
piabanljfloribuaetffino  Oenium  .  .  .  (1^)  Feacennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia 
morem  veraibua  aUemia  (cf.  Sen.  Med.  108)  opprcbria  ruatica  fudity  libertaaque 
recurrentea  accepia  per  annoa  luait  amabilitery  donee  iam  aaevua  apertam  in  rabiem 
eoepit  vertx  ioGua  etc.  Lit.  7,  2,  7  non  .  .  .  feacennino  verau  aimilem  income 
poaitum  temere  ac  rudem  altemia  iaeiibanL  Lucan.  2,  868  non  aoliti  luaere  aalea  nee 
more  aMno  exeepit  triatia  eonvida  feata  maritua,  Macb.  sat.  8, 14,  9  Jf.  Cato  aenat- 
orem  non  igncbilem  Ccteeilium  .  .  .  Feacenninum  vocaty  probably  on  account  of 
his  habit  of  ridicularia  fundere,  iocoa  dicere  (ib.)    Gf.  Fsst.  844  v.  spatiator. 

8.  Catull.  61, 122  ne  diu  taceal  (at  a  wedding)  prooax  feacennina  locutio,  Seb. 
Med.  107  conceaao  iuvenea  ludite  iurgio.  hinc  iUinc  iuvenea  miUite  carmina.  rara  eat  in 
dominoa  iuata  licentia,    ib.  118  feata  dicax  fundat  eonvicia  feacenninuaf  aoLvat  tmrba 
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•ooot.  Snr.  oontr.  7,  21, 12  inter  nuptiale$  fescennino9  (so  Plih.  NH.  15,  86 ;  cf .  Seby. 
Aen.  7,  695  Fe$cennium  oppidum  eat,  ubi  nuptialia  inventa  $unt  carmina)  in  crucem 
gemeri  mmtri  iooabaninr,  Auson.  opusc  28  (oento  nupt.)  p.  145  Sch.  feacenninoB 
a/mat  cdAriUu  nuptialia  verbormnque  pettdantiam  notua  vetere  inatituto  ludua  tuimittit. 
Stmicach.  or.  pro  patre  18,  p.  835  S.  Claudian.  Feeoenn.  4,  29  ducant  pervigilea 
carmina  tibiae  permiaaiaqne  iocia  turba  licentiar  exauUet  tetricia  libera  legibua.  Apoll. 
8iD.  ep.  1,  5  in  fin.  (of  Bioimer's  wedding)  cum  per  amnia  UieeUra,  .  •  •  Talaaio 
feaceuninua  expliearetur.    Dbaoort.  6,  71.  8,  644.  10,  28a 

4.  Oatollufl'  first  epithalamiom  (61)  is  an  imitation  (y.  122  sqq.)  of  the  national 
costom.  For  the  Feeoenninae  of  Annianns  the  Faliscan  see  §  858, 8.  Of  Glaudianns 
we  possess  de  nuptiis  Honorii  Aug.  et  Mariae  fesoennina  (4  poems  in  difibrent 
metres).  On  the  other  hand  see  Macb.  sat.  2.  4,  21  temporibua  triumviralibua 
I\)UiOf  cum  faacenninoa  (satirical  poems)  in  eum  Auguatua  acripaiaaet,  ait :  at  ego 
taceo.  non  eat  enimfacUe  in  eum  acribere  qui  poteat  proacribere. 

5.  The  original  metre  of  theFrao^uQ^  as  far  as  they  may  have  been  at  all 
metrical,  was  no  doubt  thg,^^(aQua]Liillfi.  The  Fesoenninae  never  made  their 
way  to  the  stage.  The  passage  in  Diomsd.  GL.  1.  479,  18,  where  Fescenninns 
appears  to  be  mentioned  as  another  name  for  the  oreticus  ( -  wr  -)  is  corrupt. 

6.  In  the  Saturae  the  dramatic  element  seems  to  have 
prevailed  from  the  beginning.  Most  likely  they  were  merry 
performances  of  the  country  clowns  of  Latinm,  separate  songs 
or  oomic  stories,  recited  with  gesticulation  and  dancing  to  the 
aooompaniment  of  a  tibia,  more  varied  in  their  occasions  and 
subjects  than  the  Fescenninae.  They  belonged  to  the  popular 
festivities,  and  when  in  the  year  390/364  a  public  stage  was 
erected  at  Bome,  they  were  also  enacted  on  it  by  wandering 
mountebanks.  Later  on,  when  regular  dramas  in  the  Greek 
fashion  were  established  among  the  public  entertainments,  they 
were  joined  to  them  and  thus  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  farces  or  after-plays  (exodia),  though  this  place  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Ate) 

1.  With  regard  to  the  saturae  all  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  Something  may 
be  gathered  from  the  expression  aaturaa  agere  (Lit.  7.  2,  7  impletaa  modia  aaturaa 
deacripto  itam  ad  ttbieinem  cantu  motuque  congruenti  perag€bani\  the  adaptation  to 
the  stage  and  transition  to  the  sense  of  exodia ;  see  Lit.  7.  2, 11  iuventua  hiatrionibua 
/abeUarum  actu  reticto  ipaa  inter  ae  more  antiquo  ridicula  intexta  veraibua  iactitare 
eoepit ;  quae  exodia  poatea  appeUata  .  •   .   aunt, 

2.  Derivation  of  the  name.  Diomko.  GL.  1, 485  aatira  dicta  aive  a  Satyria,  quod 
eimiUter  in  hoe  carmine  ridiculae  rea  pudendaeque  dieuntur^  quae  velut  a  Satyria 
proferuiUur  et  fiumi  ;  aive  aatura  a  lance^  quae  referta  variia  multiaque  primitiia  in 
eaero  apud  priaooe  die  inferebatur  et  a  eopia  ac  aaturitate  rei  aatura  vocabatur  •  .  . ; 
ftw  a  quodam  gemere  fardminia^  quod  muUia  rebua  refertum  aaturam  dicit  Varro 
vocOatrnm  .  .  •  alii  autem  didam  putant  a  lege  aatura,  quae  uno  rogatu  multa  aimul 
eonprehendatf  quod  acilicet  et  aatura  carmine  multa  aimul  poemata  conprehenduntur. 
Most  probably  the  term  passed  from  a  ritualistic  use  (lanx  aatura)  to  the  legisla- 
tive q»ben  (mjgtrMiiii  per  aaimrmm  dare^  aliquid  in  [per]  aaturam  ferre,  aedHem  per 
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aaturam  faeere,  $enierUia8  per  taiuram  exquirere)  and  was  taransferred  thenoe  to  the 
literary  sphere.  With  satura  (from  acUur)  a  substantive  has  to  be  supplied  in  every 
case  {lanXj  lex),  fabula  of  course  with  the  literary  atUura,  Cf .  also  tlie  ItaL  farsa, 
prop,  stuffing,  mixture. — For  attempts  to  connect  iotura  with  the  Greek  Z&rvpoc 
see  DiOMEDEs  LI.,  Mommsen  BB  1^  28.  222. 457,  recently  OKkller,  Phil.  46,  890 
and  BiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  9.  The  last-named  supposes  the  sense  of  *  the  well- 
filled  '  to  have  been  derived,  but  at  a  very  early  time,  from  aatura  *the  goat-play ' 
of  the  aaturi  *■  goats,'  because  the  latter  were  filled  with  meat  and  drink :  this  is 
improbable,  regard  being  had  to  the  antiquity,  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  nUur 
(found  even  in  the  chant  of  the  Arvales),  aeUurare,  icUuritaa,  0aturio;  BcUUy  $atietaay 
eatias  etc.  See  also  §  28. — Satura  as  a  designation  of  comedies  by  Naevius  (see 
however  §  95,  7),  Quinctius  Atta,  Pomponius. 

8.  The  principal  reference  for  the  development  of  the  drama  among  the 
Bomans:  Liv.  7,  2  (evidently  full  of  arbitrary  conclusions,  see  OJahw,  Herm. 
2,  224.) — A  wooden  stage  (soena,  9K7ir/i)  was  erected  in  the  Circus  for  performances 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people  (by  Etruscan  dancers  to  the  flute,  etc.)  in  the  year 
890/864.  This  new  arrangement  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  remodelling  and 
prolongation  of  the  chief  Boman  festival  (the  Ludi  Eomani),  which  had  been 
carried  out  shortly  before  (888/866) ;  Mommsem  BG.  1^  457.  Fest.  826  scenicoa  (ludoe) 
primum  fecUae  C  (Ati-py  Hum,  M,  Fopilium  M,  /.  (co».  895/859)  (^curulee^  aedile$ 
memoriae  (jnrodid^^nty  hiatorici,  A  starting-point  was  thus  given  for  a  regular 
theatre,  such  as  was  commenced  by  Andronicus  120  years  later.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  a  regular  book  for  the  play,  adopted  from  the  Greek,  the  old  songs  to 
a  tibia  may  have  still  been  used  for  filling  up  the  intervals,  while  the  farcical 
performances,  in  like  manner  as  the  Greek  Satyr-drama,  were  added  after  the 
serious  performances  which  were  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art. 

4.  Exodium  denotes  the  conclusion  of  a  performance  (compare  Ya&eo  in 
Nonius  27  iS^ocra^  ,  ,  ,  in  exodio  vitcte ;  vitaecuraum  ,  ,  .  ab  originead  exodium 
adductae  ;utad  exodium  ducaa),  especially  a  merry  farce  acted  after  a  serious  play ; 
cf.  Plut.  Crass.  88  €ls  toiovt6  ^oiaip  ^|o8ior  tV  Kpdurcou  arparrfylay,  Cnnrtp  rpayydfor, 
reXevr^cu.  Cf.  Pelopid.  84  rV  ra^r,  oCof  rparpfiUu  /AryaXiyt,  r^  rvpawrldos  i^u» 
Bearpucbw  yevofUi^ifr,  Schol.  Iuv.  8,  175  exodiariua  apud  veterea  in  fine  ludorum 
inlrahatj  qui  ridiculua  foret,  ut  quidquid  lacrimarum  atque  trialitiae,  quae  exiaaent 
ex  tragicia  affectibua,  huiua  apedaculi  riaua  detergeret,  eoBodiariua  Amm.  Maec.  28,  4,  88. 
In  an  inscription,  OIL.  6, 1064  Wilm.  1501* :  Aainiua  Ingenuua  exodiariua.  See  also 
WiLM.  574.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  old  aaturae,  the  Atellanae  and  mimi 
(§  7,  4)  were  especially  used  for  this  purpose ;  hence  Atdlanicum  exodium  (Suet. 
Tib.  45),  exodium  Atdlanae  (Iuv.  6,  71)  and  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  40  'ArcXXoiny  ivrlp  ^  rwr 
XeyofjJptav  i^o^iapltaif.  Erroneously  Livr  7,  2,  11  quae  exodia  poatea  appellata  con- 
aertaque  fahdlia  potiaaimum  Atdlania  aunt, 

7.  The  mimus  came  from  Magna  Graecia;  as  a  farcical 
representation  on  tlie  stage  of  persons  and  actions,  it  is  in  all 
probability  at  Bome  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  stage  itself. 
Originally  these  mimi  may  have  been  acted  on  the  stage  by 
themselves  (as  they  were  still  later  at  the  Floralia),  but  when 
performances  of  a  serious  nature  had  gained  the  ascendency,  they 
were  employed  as  after-plays,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were 
less  popular  than  the  newly  accepted  Atellanic  farces ;  until  in 
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Cicero's  time  the  mimus  also  obtained  a  place  in  literature  and 
then  maintained  itself  on  the  stage  all  the  longer,  at  first  as  an 
after-play,  but  also  in  the  Imperial  period  by  itself. 

1.  DioMED.  GL.  1,  491  mimu3  ett  sermonis  cuiuslibet  motua  {aermonem  movere,  like 
iocum  tnovere  in  Sall.  Cat.  95)  sine  reveretUiay  vd  factorum  et  (etiam)  turpium  cum 
laadvia  imitatio  ;  a  Ortiecia  iia  definitua :  fufx&t  im  fdfirfff it  /Siov  rd  re  oiryjrexctf^M^va 
Kal  iavyx^fniTa  wtpUxiop.  In  the  same  manner  Euanthius  p.  7  Beiffersch.  states 
that  the  mimi  were  named  so  ah  diutuma  imitatione  vUium  rerum  et  levium  peraon- 
ontfft,  and  Ibid.  orig.  18, 49  mimi  aunt  dicti  graeca  appeUatione  quod  rerum  humanarum 
(rather  humilium^  see  Donat.  note  8  below,  and  Truffbl  JJ.  118,  880)  aint 
imitatiemea.  CIGktsab,  der  rOmiscbe  Mimus,  Wien  1854  («SBer.  der  Wiener 
Akad.  12,  287).  LFriedlXndeb  in  JMarquardt*s  rOm.  Staateverwaltung  8',  549  and 
in  his  Sittengesch.  2^,  892. 

2.  As  long  as  the  mimus  was  not  fixed  in  writing,  not  being  strictly  separated 
from  the  mountebank  representations  in  every-day  life,  it  was  left  unnotioed.  The 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  time  before  Sulla  have  been  collected  by  MHebtz, 
JJ.  98,  581.  The  oldest  trace  occurs  in  Fbstus  826,  where  the  writer,  after  men- 
tioning the  erection  of  a  stage  and  the  introduction  of  performances  {ludi  acenici, 
aaliatumea)  on  it,  thus  proceeds :  aolebant  (hia  prodire  mimi^  in  orchealra^  dum 
(in  acenok  aetua  faybulae  componeren(tur,  eum  geaiibua  'obyacaenia.  Then  follows  a 
mention  of  ludi  (ApoUinarea)  C.  Sulpicio  C,  FuLvvA  coa,  (rather  P.  Sulp,  Cn.  Fulvio 
=548/211),  at  which  appeared  a  libertinua  mimua  magno  ncUu  qui  ad  tibicinem 
aaltaret,  and  of  the  deviating  opinion  of  Sinnius  Capito,  who  placed  the  event 
Claudia  et  Fulvio  eoa,  (542/212).  In  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  mentioned  ex- 
cesses of  the  mimi  by  nominatim  campellare  in  acena  (Cormip.  ad  Her.  1,  14,  24. 
2.  18,  19),  and  in  the  year  689/115  Cassiodorus  states  that  the  censors  artem 
ludicram  ex  urbe  renioverunt.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  mimua  vetua  oppido 
ridiculua  called  Tutor  in  Cia  de  or.  2, 259  (the  time  a.  663/91),  and  the  auavia  mimua 
Protogenea  '  Flaurima  que(i) fecit  populo  aoueia  gaudia  nuge(i)a  ^  (OIL.,  1, 1297. 9, 4468.) 
— Mimes  were  performed  especially  at  the  Flaralia  (first  celebrated  516/288,  regularly 
from  581/178)  on  a  stage  erected  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Flora  (Aug.  civ.  d.  2, 26.  Mkbkkl  on  Ov.  FastL  p.  clxiii);  the  final  efi^t:  exuuntur 
veaiibua  populo  flagitante  meretricea  quae  tunc  mimarum  funguntur  officio  (Lact.  inst. 
1,  20,  6).  Val.  Max.  2, 10,  8  notices  the  nudatio  mimarum  on  the  stage  as  a  priacua 
moa  iocorum, 

8.  DiOMXD.  GL.  1,  490  quaria  apeciea  (fabularum  latinarum)  eat  planipedia,  qui 
graece  dicitur  fufiot,  idea  autem  latine  planipea  dictua  quod  actorea  pedibua  plania,  t.e. 
nudiay  proacenium  introirent,  non  ut  tragici  actorea  cum  cothurnia  neque  ut  comici 
cum  aoocia  .  .  •  cuiua  planipedia  Atta  ,  ,  ita  ,  ,  meminit :  '  daturin  eatia  aurum  f 
exaultat  planipea,'*  Festus  277  mimi  planipedea,  Auson.  epist.  11  de  mimo  pUtni- 
pedenu  luv.  8, 191  planipedea  audit  (populus)  Fabioa  (cf.  Suet.  Ner.  4.  Tag.  hist. 
8,  62).  DoHAT.  de  com.  p.  9  Beififersch. :  planipedia  dicta  cb  humilitatem  arguvienti 
eiua  ae  vUitatem  adorumy  qui  non  cothurno  aut  aocco  nituntur  in  acaena  aut  pulpito  aed 
fiduo  pede,  Gkll.  1, 11, 12  at  ut  planipedi  aaltanti  .  .  .  numeroa  et  modoa  .  .  . 
tMcen  ineineret.  Maob.  sat.  2, 1,  9  planipedia  et  fahulonia  (sannioms  ?)  impudica 
.  .  .  verba  iadentia.  Cf.  also  Skh.  ep.  8,  8  excalceati  in  contrast  to  coOiumati  (see 
also  the  passage  of  Seneca  just  below).  According  to  this  the  popular  planipea 
designates  the  actor  of  the  mimua  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  higher  drama. 
wUmata  signifies,  like  fufMt,  the  actor  as  well  as  the  farce  itself. — The  mimus  as  an 
after-play  was  given  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage  divided  from  the  back  by  a 
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drop-scene  (nparitim,)  Donat.  de  com.  p.  12  Beififersch.  mimieum  vdum  quod 
populo  dmstU,  dum  fabularum  €tctua  commutantur  (see  above,  n.  2, 1.  7).  Sen.  tranq. 
11,  8  PublUiua  (§  212, 8)  .  .  .  inter  multa  alia  aothumOy  non  tafdum  tipario,  fortiora 
et  hoc  ait,  luv.  8,  105  vocem  ,  ,  .  locasti  sipariOy  damoaum  ageres  ut  Phasma 
CatuUi, 

4.  Cic.  faixL  9, 16, 7  $ecundum.  Oenomaum  Accii  rum,  ut  olim  aolebatj  AtdLanam,  ted, 
ut  nunc  Jit,  mimum  introduxiati,  Cf.  §  6,  4.  §  10,  L  The  dying  Augustus,  however, 
in  his  question  (Suet.  Aug.  99)  ecquid  amicia  videretur  mimum  wtae  commode  trane- 
egisae  did  not  use  the  word  mimua  of  the  *  after-play'  of  life,  as  OHirschfeld, 
Wiener  Stud.  5, 116  assumes ;  he  compared  life,  in  Stoical  fashion,  to  a  stage-play ; 
cf .  Sen.  epist.  80,  7  hie  humanae  vitae  mimus,  qui  nobis  partes  quae  male  agamus 
adsignat ;  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  21,  626.— The  phrase  scenicum  eocodium  in  Suet. 
Dom.  10  (cf .  §  824,  5)  also  no  doubt  means  a  mimus. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  Bepublic  the  mimus,  or  farce,  was  intro- 
duced into  literature  by  D.  Laberius,  Publilius  Syrus  and  perhaps 
L.  Valerius.  At  the  same  time  its  form  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  other  species  of  drama,  and  the  scope  of  its  materials  was 
enlarged,  so  that  it  gradually  absorbed  all  the  earlier  kinds  of 
comedy,  the  Attic-Boman  paUiata,  the  togata  with  its  domestic 
and  Iloman  subject-matter,  the  Atellanae  with  their  roughness 
and  indelicacy.  Under  the  Empire,  when  the  higher  branches 
of  the  drama  barely  maintained  their  position  with  the  old  stock 
pieces,  the  mimus  independendy  performed  and  the  pantomimus 
acted  in  dumb-show  were  in  the  ascendant ;  new  mimi  continued 
to  be  composed  in  response  to  the  daily  demand  till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Empire,  although  the  higher  literature,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  modem  farces  etc.,  took  no  particular  notice  of  them. 
As  writers  of  mimi  are  mentioned  a  certain  Catullus  and  Lentu- 
lus,  also  Atticus,  Helvidius,  Vergilius  Romanus,  Hostilius,  Marul- 
lus,  Aemilius  Severianus  and  Aesopus. 

1.  On  the  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matins  §  150, 2 ;  on  the  fforvptKoi  KWfufidleu  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Sulla  ri  warpUp  ^wvf  s^  §  157,  8.  On  Philistion  §  254,  6 
and  L.  Grassicius  §  268,  2.  On  Lucilius  §  807,  2.— The  fragments  of  the  mimi 
belonging  to  the  Empire  in  Bibbbck  com.'  p.  892. 

2.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  242  mimorum  est  eOuiogorum,  si  nimia  est  imitatio  (caricatures), 
sicut  obscenitas,  Cf .  ib.  289.  orat.  88  ridiculo  sic  usurum  onxtorem  ut  .  .  nee  sub- 
cbsceno  (utatur),  ne  mimieum  (sit),  Ovid,  trist.  2,  497  (cbscena  iocantes)  and  515 
(imitantes  iurpia).  Quintil.  6, 1,  47.  Cf.  n.  5. — ^The  principal  purpose  was  to  pro- 
voke laughter :  Hok.  S.  1,  10,  6 ;  Apulei.  flor.  1,  5  n  mitnus  est  riseris,  .  .  si 
oomoedia  est  faveris,  Cassiod.  Yar.  lY.  fin. :  mimus,  qui  nunc  tantummodo  derisui 
habetur.  This  was  also  done  by  means  of  making  faces  (Quintil.  6,  8,  29),  imitat- 
ing the  noises  of  animals,  etc.  Performance  by  a  trained  dog,  Plut.  de  soUert. 
animaL  10  (mor.  p.  978  ad  fin.). 

8.  Plan  and  general  scheme.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  ^persona  de  mimo,  modo  egens, repente 
dives,    CaeL  65  mimi  est  torn  exiius,  non  fabulae :  in  quo  cum  clausula  non  imfenitur 
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fugit  aliquu  ex  manibua,  deinde  toMUa  conerepantj  auUieum.  toUUur,  Later  on, 
greater  accuracy  was  used.  Quikt.  4,  2,  58  e*^  quidam  ei  ductus  ret  credibUis,  qualie 
in  eonioediie  etiam  ei  in  mimie,  Plut.  de  sollert.  anim.  19  (of  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian) fU/*^  w\oK^  ixQurri  dpafxarudtif  koI  woKvxpdtrvnm, — Specim^[is  of  dialc^ue  in 
Cic.  de  or.  2,  274,  e.g. :  quid  eat  tibi  hla  mulierf  *  Uxor  J*  Similiey  me  diuefidiue. — 
Laberius*  prologue  in  Macb.  sat.  2,  7,  2.  Cf .  Ism.  orig.  18,  49  hahebant  (mimi)  suum 
actorem  qui  antequam  mimum  ageret  fabulam  pronuntiaret.  On  the  cantica,  see 
below  n.  11. 

4.  Being  a  scurrilous  representation  of  low  life,  the  mimus  is  to  a  certain  extent 
like  the  togata  and  both  have  many  titles  in  common,  e.g.  Aquae  caldaej  Augur, 
Compiialia,  FuUo^  Virgo,  the  latter  two  occurring  also  among  the  artistic  Atel- 
lanae,  with  which  the  mimus  shares  also  the  titles  Gemini,  ffetaera,  Nupliae, 
Piecator,  The  principal  difference  may  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  mimic 
element  in  the  mimus  (n.  2),  and  the  existence  of  the  oaatepereonae  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  With  the  palliata  the  mimus  shares  the  titles  CoUue,  Hetaera,  and  Phaema, 
and  besides  we  find  the  following  oidginally  Greek  titles  of  mimi:  Alexandrea, 
BeUmiatria,  Caeomnemon,  Cophinue,  Ephtbue,  Necyomantia,  and  ScyUix, 

5.  The  plots  were  in  general  of  an  obscene  character  (n.  2),  esp.  seductions, 
scenes  of  adultery,  cheating  of  husbands  or  fathers  or  persons  easily  imposed  upon. 
Cf.  Cic.  Bab.  Post.  85  iUinc  amnes  praeetigiae,  .  .  •  omnea  fallaciae,  omnia  denique 
ab  ii»  mimorum  ttrgumenta  nata  aunt,  Ovid,  trist.  2.  497.  luv.  6,  44.  8,  197. 
Capitol.  M.  Anton.  29,  2.  Lampkid.  Heliog.  25,  4  {mimica  adulteria),  Donat.  on 
Aen.  5.  64  mimi  aolia  inhonealia  et  aduUeria  placent,  Lactant.  inst.  6.  20  (mimi)  docent 
adulteria  dum  fingunl,  Mivnc.  Fki^  Oct.  87,  12  in  acenida  (ludia)  .  .  turpitudo 
proLixior,  nunc  enim  mimua  vet  exponit  adulteria  vet  monatrat,  nunc  enervia  hiatrio 
amorem  dum  fingit  infigit.  With  the  same  tendency  mythological  sulg'ects  were 
selected  and  treated,  and  this  most  frequently  under  the  Emperors  (by  Laberius : 
Lacus  Avemus,  Necyomantia).  Abmob.  adv.  gent.  4,  85  etiam  mimia  et  acurrilibua 
ludieria  aanctiaaimorum  peraonae  inUrpomiuntur  deorum,  et  ut  apecttUoribua  vacuia  riaua 
poeait  atque  hilaritaa  eoDcitari,  ioeularibua  feriuniur  oavUlationibua  numina,  Cf.  7,  88. 
Tkbtull.  apolog.  15  (here  are  mentioned  as  mimi  Anubis  moechus,  Luna  mascula, 
Diana  flagellata,  lovis  mortui  testamentum  recitatum,  tres  Hercules  f amelici ;  cf . 
§  868,  7).  Similar  subjects  are  Kinyras  and  Myrrha  (Joseph,  ant.  19, 1, 18),  Paris 
and  Ooione  (Subt.  Dom.  10),  Priapus  (AnonsTiir.  civ.  dei  6,  7).  In  this  way,  the 
mimi  were  both  a  symptom  and  an  important  vehicle  of  the  most  horrible  im- 
morality. 

6.  This  scurrility  and  corruption  are  seemingly  contrasted  (Sen.  ep.  8, 8)  by  the 
wise  and  moral  sayings  with  which  especially  Syrus^  mimi  abounded,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Greek  comedy  (comp.  Pl^ut.  Bud.  4,  7,  28).  But  this 
combination  of  scurrility  and  wisdom  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  popular 
character  (see  WHebtzbebo  on  Juvenal  15, 16),  and  in  the  Imperial  period  the 
second  feature  may  have  been  less  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  personal 
allusions,  which  had  been  made  in  the  mimi  even  before  (Cobmipicius  above  §  7,  2. 
Labbbius  v.  7),  were  then  sometimes  indulged  in  by  the  mimi  against  the  very 
highest  persons.  Capit.  M.  Ant.  8,  1  (cf.  §  868,  7),  ib.  29, 1.  Maximin.  9,  8  sqq. 
Lampbid.  Comm.  8,  4.  Cf .  Yopisc.  Aurel.  42,  5.  Mivuc.  Fbl.  Oct.  84, 7  non  philoaophi 
atudiif,  aed  mimi  convido  (cf.  Cic.  Mur.  18)  digna  iata  aententia  eat, 

7.  The  mimi  were  performed  by  one  principal  actor  (cf .  Macb.  sat.  2, 7, 7  below 
S  212, 8),  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  director  of  the  troupe  of  mimi  (arehimimua). 
Bach  are  often  mentioned :  e.g.  d^lf^^ot  ZQpi^,  the  friend  of  Sulla  (Plut.  SulL  86). 
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Others :  Suet.  Vesp.  19.  luv.  8, 187.  Mab.  Max.  in  Schol.  Iuv.  4,  58.  Porph.  on 
Hor.  S.  2,  6,  72.  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  6, 10.  Vict.  Vit.  de  persec.  Vand.  1,  47.  CIL.  8, 
6118  (cf.  Herm.  17,  495).  6,  1068.  1064.  4649.  Or.  2625 -Wilm.  2624;  cf.  below 
n.  9  and  above  §  7,  2.  (hi  the  archimimae  n.  8.  Beeides  this  first  actor  were  also 
actare$  secundarum  (Subt.  CaL  87),  inferior  to  the  first  (Hor.  E.  1, 18, 18.  S.  1,  9,  46), 
who  imitated  him  throughout  (Subt,  1  J.)  and  received  blows  from  him  (Iuv.  5, 
171.  8, 192.  Martial.  2,  79,  8.  5,  61, 11.  Arnob.  adv.  g.  7, 88).  Sorix,  named  above 
as  archimimus,  appears  also  in  secondary  parts  GIL.  10,  814  (C.  Norhani  SoricU 
aecundarum  etc.).  Among  these  we  find  in  a  prominent  place  the  customary  part 
of  the  8tupidu9  (Or.  2645.  Wilm.  2685  Aurdius  Eutychfia^  ttupiduB  gregia  urhani^  cf . 
Or.  2608  and  below  n.  9.  Iuv.  8, 197.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  29,  2),  who  appeared  capUe 
raso  (Hbinrich  on  Iuv.  5, 171.  Nov.  Marc.  6  catvitur^fnutrrUur,  tntctum  ^  calvie 
mimiaf  quod  aint  omnibua  frustreUui,  Arnob.  1.1.  deUctatUur  dii  atupidorum  capUtbua 
reim,  acdpUtarum  aonitu  ac  plauau,  factia  et  dictia  turpibua^  faacinorum  ingentium 
rubare,  cf.  Schol.  Iuv.  6,  66  penem  ul  habent  in  mimo.  Festus  826  s.  v.  salva  res 
(erroneously  bringing  in  the  palliata) :  aecundarum  partium  fuU,  qui  fere  amnihua 
mimia  paraaitua  inducitur, — CIL.  6,  10104  P.  Comdiua  P.  I,  Eaq,  Nig,  tertiarum, 
Qu.  in  place  here  ? 

8.  Peculiar  to  the  mimus,  and  a  principal  source  of  dissolut^ess,  was  the 
representation  of  female  parts  by  women.  Cf.  §  7,  2.  Ammian.  28,  5,  8  cum 
Antiochiae  .  .  .  acenicia  ludia  mimua  cum  uxore  immiaaua  e  medio  aumpta  qu€t^dam 
imitaretur.  Many  mimae  attained  a  kind  of  celebrity,  e,g,  Arbuscula,  Dion3rsia, 
Cytheris,  Origo,  Quintilia,  Thymele  (in  Juv.  and  Martial),  Basilla  (CIG.  8,  p. 
1028);  Claudia  ffermione,  archimima,  CIL.  6,  10106  Or.  4760;  Fabia  M.  et  C.  lib. 
Arete  arcJiimima  CIL.  6, 10107.    Sociarum  mimarum  CIL.  6, 10109. 

9.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  find  no  longer  the  number  of  performers  re- 
stricted to  certain  limits,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  cast  the  parts  systematically. 
Cf .  Petroh.  80  grex  agit  in  acena  mimum,  pater  ille  vocatur^  filiua  hie,  nomen  divitia 
(cf.  Sev.  ep.  114, 6  tfi  mimo  divitea  fugitivi)  ille  tenet,  Plut.  de  sol.  an.  19  fdfMp  wXoK^y 
ixom  .  •  .  wo\vTp6ff(awo¥,  Thus  the  Laureolus  (§  285, 1)  must  have  required 
a  large  company.  Seven  soenioi,  amongst  them  besides  archimimi  and  atupidi  (i.e. 
atupidi  Ghrtteci  and  ordinary  atupidi)  a  pec(unioaua)  and  a  mul(ier),  are  mentioned 
in  two  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  cent.  CIL.  6, 1068-1064= Wilm.  1501 
a  and  b,  cf.  Mommsen,  Herm.  5,  808. 

10.  The  costume  of  the  mimi  was  a  many-coloured  harlequin^s  jacket,  centun- 
eulua  (Apulei.  apol.  13) ;  without  calcei  (exctUceatiy  Sen.  ep.  8,  8),  whence  the  name 
planipedes,  §  7,  8.  In  keeping  with  their  character  the  mimae  were  gaily  dressed 
leaving  the  person  almost  nude ;  peculiar  to  them  seems  to  have  been  the  recinium 
or  ricinium.  Festus  274  recinium  .  .  .  eaae  dixerunt  vir(iliay  toga^e  aimile 
veatimentum  quay  mulierea  utebantur,  praetextum  davo  purpureOy  unde  redniati  mimi 
planipedea.  Cf.  Yabbo  LL.  5, 182.  Nom.  542  ricinium  .  .  .  paUidum  femineum 
breve,  Serv.  Aen.  1, 282  togcia  etiam  feminaa  habuiaae  cydadum  et  recini  uaua  oatendit. 
recinua  autem  dicitur  ab  eo  quod  poat  tergum  reicitur.  Masks  were  necessarily  ex- 
cluded by  the  conditions  of  mimicry.  Elaborate  painting  of  the  face;  cf. 
HiBRONTM.  ep.  60,  29  eaa  quae  rubore  frontia  addito  paraaitoa  (cf .  n.  7  ad  fin.)  tfincunt 
mimorum.  With  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  mimi  were  held,  see  e.  g. 
Vopisc.  Carin.  16,  7  mimia,  meretricibuaf  pantomimiaf  cantoribua,  lenonibua,  Trsbell. 
Gallien.  21,  6.  trig.  tyr.  9, 1. 

11.  The  diction  of  the  popular  mimi  was  plebeian,  that  of  the  written  ones  less 
so,  partly  because  of  their  metrical  form ;  regarding  Laberius  see  Gell.  16,  7,    For 
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the  metres  we  find  in  the  fragments  iambic  senarii  and  trochaic  tetrameters. 
Of.  §  192,  7.  Before  and  after  Laberius  and  Syrus,  metrical  form  was  probably 
restricted  to  cantica.  That  such  were  in  existence  is  clear  from  Petbon.  85  (de 
L(B9erpieiario  mimo  eanticum  ;  cf .  fufjupdol  Plut.  Soil.  2.)  The  obseena  cantica  with 
which  amne  eonvivium  Urepit  (Quiht.  1, 2, 8)  were  probably  taken  chiefly  from  mimi. 
Vemu  eatUare  in  Capitol.  Ma-vim m  9^  5.  Also  salva  res  est  dum  catUat  senex^ 
Fest.  826.  The  accompaniment  of  the  tibia  appears  to  have  belonged  principally 
to  the  saltatio ;  Festus  826 1>,  18  ad  tibicinem  saUare;  Gell.  1, 11, 12  ai  utplanipedi 
saltanti  .  .  .  nufneros  et  modos  .  .  .  t^Hcen  incineret.  See  the  graceful 
epitaph  of  the  mimns  Vitalis  AL.  688  PLM.  8,  245. 

12.  Interesting  evidence  of  the  sorvival  of  the  mimns,  and  its  diffusion  in  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  is  the  Apology  for  the  mimi  written,  under  Justinian,  by 
the  rhetor  Chorikios,  published  by  ChGrauz,  Bev.  de  philol.  1,  209.  Cf.  also 
JohJjTDUS  magistr.  1,  40  ^  /u/ujn^,  ^  rvr  dijOew  /lini  cia^iUvxi^  rexnirdr  fjuh  ^ovtra  o^^ 
X^TVH  /A^or  t6  irX^of  hrirfovaa  ytKwri,  On  the  mediaeval  mimi  cf.  Grtsar  LI.  881 
and  Krahheb,  ZfAW.  1852,  888:  the  last  pagan  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the 
last  mimi  and  joculatores  (see  the  description  of  a  person  of  this  kind  by  Maximns 
Taurinensis,  Muratori  Anecd.  4,  99),  and  the  earliest  notices  with  regard  to  the 
drama  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  represent  it  as  ecclesiastical,  and  as 
retaining  the  same  joculatores  in  its  service. 

18.  The  pantomimus,  being  a  kind  of  ballet,  hardly  belongs  to  literature. 
It  was  evolved  from  the  drama  (which  had  already  in  the  eanticum  (§  16,  8) 
introduced  the  separation  between  actor  and  singer)  in  consequence  of  the  ever- 
increasing  taste  for  dancing  and  dumbnshow,  and  quite  superseded  dialogue. 
Under  Augustus  (782/22  see  Hieron.  ad  chron.  Bus.  for  that  year)  this  species  of 
play  was  given  an  independent  form  by  the  Cilician  I^lades  and  the  Alexandrine 
Bathyllos :  the  former  founded  tragic  pantomime,  which  remained  by  far  the  more 
popular,  the  latter  comic  pantomime.  A  pantomimus  (lusor  mutut  CIL.  6,  4886 
Or.  6118),  appearing  in  different  parts  (male  or  female)  and  costumes,  according  as 
the  story  required,  represented  in  a  succession  of  solos  the  chief  incidents  of  a  plot 
(eanticum  saUare  ;  in  mimis  saUantihus^im  pantomimes  CIL.  6, 10118 ;  see  however 
n.  11,  L  11),  while  a  choir  sang  the  words  during  and  between  the  dances  of  the 
pantomimus.  This  connecting  text  was  of  course  very  subordinate:  it  is  only 
rarely  that  we  hear  of  poets  of  note  undertaking  to  supply  such  librettos.  Lucan, 
however,  wrote  fahutae  salticae  (§  808,  4),  and  likewise  Statins  (§  821,  1)  and 
Arbronius  Silo  (§  252,  14).  Cf.  LFriedlInder,  Sittengesch.  2',  406,  and  in 
Marquardt*s  rOm.  Staatsverwalt.  8*,  551.  The  pantomimus  was  acted  by  a  single 
soloist:  pantomimae  are  quite  detached:  Sen.  ad  Helv.  12,  6.  AL.  810  =» PLM.  4, 
464  and  on  a  tessera  CIL.  6, 10128  Sophe  TheorchathyUiana  arbitrix  imboliarum  is 
named  as  a  pupil  of  Bathyllos  and  of  Theoros,  who  was  also  very  celebrated  as  a 
pantomimus  (CIL.  6,  10115).  Concerning  the  embolia  (interludes)  cf.  embolium 
(Cic.  Best.  116),  emboliarius  (CIL.  4, 1949),  emboliaria  (Plim.  NH.  7, 15a  CIL.  6, 
10127 -Or.  2618). 

9.  The  A  tell  an  ae  (fabulae  A.)  are  so  called  frosi  Atella,  a 
small  town  in  Campania^  in  a  country  originally  Oscan.  Atellan 
plays  originally  denoted  comic  descriptions  of  the  life  in  small 
towns,  in  which  the  principal  persons  gradually  assumed  a  fixed 
character.  After  the  Romans  (543/2 1 1)  had  annihilated  the  in- 
dependence of  Campania,  and  latinized  the  district,  both  the 
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thing  and  its  name  migrated  to  Bome,  and  soon  Maccus,  Bucco, 
Pappus  and  Dossennus  were  well-known  and  favourite  figures 
with  the  Boman  people  also,  who  joined  to  them  similar  ones, 
such  as  Manducus,  Mania,  Lamia,  Pytho.  The  youth  of  Bome 
most  probably  liked  the  new  performances  as  an  improved  kind 
of  saturae,  and  they  themselves  played  in  them  masked  and 
speaking  in  Latin.  Only  the  general  plot  was  then  arranged, 
the  rest  being  left  to  improvisation.  The  scheme  of  the  plays 
was  all  the  simpler.  Their  form  may  be  presumed  to  have  been, 
in  most  cases,  a  simple  dialogue,  songs  in  satumian  metre  being 
perhaps  interspersed;  the  jokes  were  coarse,  accompanied  by 
lively  gesticulation,  which  was  also  obscene ;  the  diction  bore  a 
plebeian  character. 

1.  The  fragments  in  Bibbbck's  Com.  225* :  ibid.  608  a  list  of  the  recorded  titles 
of  Atellanae.  EMunk,  de  fabnlis  Atellanis,  Bresl.  1840.  Mommsen  BG.  2*,  487. 
Tkuffel,  pee.  1*,  1957.  LFbiedlIndeb,  Sittengesch.  2*,  891 ;  in  Marquardt^s  rOm. 
Staatsverwalt.  8^  54a 

2.  DiOMKDES  GL.  1,  490  tertia  species  est  fahdarum  UUinarum  quae  a  eivitate 
Oseorum  AteUa^  in  qua  primum  eoeplae  (more  probably  in  Oapua)  appellaUte  sunt 
AteUanae^  argumentis  dictisque  iocularibus  similes  satyricis  fabulis  grcteds.  They 
resemble  the  Greek  Satyr-drama  (n.  8)  more  in  their  use  as  after-plays.  (Hence  the 
confusion  of  the  two  Porph.  on  Hor.  AP.  221.)  Mommsek  LI.  considers  the  Atellan 
plays  as  haying  been  originally  from  the  earliest  times  Latin,  and  the  Oscan 
country  (latinized  since  548/211)  as  their  poetical  scene  only.  This  would  be  at 
yariance  with  the  general  designation  of  the  Atellanae  as  osd  ludi  (Gic.  fam.  7, 1, 
8),  oscum  ludicrum  (Tac.  A.  4, 14),  the  principal  persons  as  oscete  personae  (Diomsd. 
1.L  490,  20).  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  Ceipua  *  provincials  *  came 
to  be  called  Atellani,  but  not  why  this  should  have  been  so  in  Bome.  Besides, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Oscan  play  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  farces 
of  Magna  Graecia  (cf .  n.  8). 

8.  Maccus  (cf.  Mcunct^,  /toKKo^p)  is  stupid,  voracious  and  wanton,  Bucco  grimaces 
with  his  bueca,  gobbling  and  chattering.  Pappus  (irdnror)  is  a  vain,  deluded  old 
man,  who  is  constantly  outwitted,  the  pantaloon.  Dossennus  (dorsum;  cf.  Ybl. 
LoMO.  GL.  7,  79,  4)  is  a  cunning  sharper,  the  dottore.  See  on  this  Munk  LI.  28. 
MoMMSKN,  unterital.  Dial.  118.  A  maccus  in  CIL,  6, 10105  L,  Annaeus  M,f.  Esq. 
Longinus  maccus  (cf.  Apul.  apoL  81).  For  maccus  and  Maccius  see  §  96, 1. — It  is 
also  the  same  typical  Dossennus,  not  a  comic  poet  of  the  name,  who  is  intended  by 
Horace  £.  2, 1, 178,  a  passage  which  has  not  yet  however  been  certainly  explained. 
Cf.  BiTscHL.  parerg.  p.  xiii,  opusc.  2,  544.  FBitteb,  BhM.  5,  216.  HDCLntzsr,  ib. 
6,  288.  ChbCron.  JJ.  129, 68.  Also  Sen.  ep.  89,  7  probably  quotes  from  a  scene  in 
an  Atellana:  hoc  verho  (ao^)  ^omani  quoque  utdfantur  sicut  phUosophia  nunc 
quoqme  utuntur,  quod  et  togatae  tibi  antiquae  probdbunt  et  inscriptus  Dossenni 
monumento  titulus  ^  Hospss  resists  et  sophian  Dossenni  legeJ*  Dossennus  indeed 
occurs  also  as  a  real  cognomen :  L.  Bubrius  Dossennus  OIL.  1, 480.  C.  Petronius 
Dossennus  CIL.  5,  2256  and  Fabius  Dossennus,  a  Boman  author  of  unknown  date 
and  profession  (jurist  or  grammarian  ?),  mentioned  by  Plih.  NH.  among  his 
autboritieB  for  b.  14  and  15  (fruit-trees)  and  quoted  14,  92. 
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4.  Lit.  7,  2,  12  quod  genua  ludarum  (At.)  ah  OacU  acceptum  lenuU  iuvetfdua  nee 
eh  kialrumibui  poUui  paeea  eet,  eo  institutum  manet  ut  adores  Atdlanarum  nee  tribu 
uutveantur  el  etipendia  tamquam  expertes  artie  ludicrtte  fadanL  This  is  repeated 
in  his  peculiar  manner  by  Val.  Max.  2, 4,  4.  Fbst.  v.  personata  217  per  AldLanoe^ 
qui  proprie  vocantur  pereonati,  quia  iut  est  iis  non  eogi  in  seena  ponere  personam^ 
quod  ceteris  histrionibus  pati  necesse  est,    Cf .  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  225. 

5.  Nov.  8,  29  Varro  Oeronlodidasealo :  putas  eos  non  cUius  tricas  AteUanas  quam 
id  extrieaturos  f  Gf .  Tertull.  spect.  17  Atdlanus  gesticuUUor,  Quiht.  6,  8,  47  amphi' 
bolia,  neque  iUa  obscena  quae  AteUani  e  more  captanL 

6.  Incorrectly  Stbabo  5,  p.  288  C  tQw  "Ocxtaw  iKkeKoiTSnaP  ^  didXeicrot  fihei  vafA 
rocr  *Pc#fMUocr,  SHrrt  koX  Toc^/uara  (ncfiwopareurSat  card  rwa  dyCofa  rdrpioif  xal  fUfio\oy«i&$au 
The  Oscan  language  was  not  understood  at  Borne ;  cf.  Liv.  10,  20,  8.  Titin.  y.  104. 
Gell.  17, 17, 1.  Macs.  sat.  6,  4,  23.  Perhaps  the  rustic  language  in  the  Atellanae 
(Vabbo  LL.  7,  84,  96)  appeared  so  strange  to  Strabo  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
difikrent  dialect,  a  mistake  perhaps  also  facilitated  by  the  name  osci  ludL — But 
what  are  toe  ludi  given  by  Gaesair  to  the  people  regionatim  urbe  tota  per  omnium 
linguarum  hislriones  in  Suet.  IuL  89  ?  No  doubt,  besides  Latin  and  Greek  pieces, 
popular  plays  written  in  the  Italic  languages  and  dialects. 

7.  When  689/115  the  Censors  €§rtem  ludicram  ex  urbe  removerunt^  they  only 
excepted  the  latinum  tibicinem  et  ludum  tetlanum.  Cassiod.  (chron.  ad  a.  p.  620  M.). 
MHsBTz  (de  ludo  talario,  BresL  1878)  writes  (with  Mommsen)  talarium^  and  under- 
stands by  it  a  rude  national  and  popular  play,  consisting  of  song  with  instrumental 
accompaniment,  like  the  fULytfidol,  and  so^  called  from  the  vestis  talaris  of  the 
players.  Cic.  Att.  1,  16,  8.  off.  1,  150.  Quint.  11,  8,  5a  Fronto  p.  160  Nab. 
Ltd.  magistr.  1,  40  (Kca-offraKapla, ;  cf .  A.  Beiffebscheid^  JB.  1880  8,  267). 

8.  It  does  not  appear  that  satyr-dramas  ever  belonged  to  Boman  literature ; 
cf.  in  DiOMEDES  (n.  2)  graecis  and  satyrica  est  apud  graecos  fabula ;  Mar.  Victor. 
GL.  6, 82  {haec  apud  graecos  metri  species),  Welcker,  griech.  Trag.  186L  Bibbeck, 
rem.  Trag.  628,  see  below  §  190,  2.  But  it  is  possible  that  Horace  in  his  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Satyr-drama  (AP.  290)  tacitly  purposed  to  induce  some  one  to  trans- 
plant this  kind  of  drama  to  Boman  soil,  and  thereby  assist  in  dislodging  the  coarse 
Atellana  from  its  place  as  after-piece.     Cf.  Teuffbl,  BhM.  28^  498  and  above  §  8, 1. 

10.  In  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  Atellan  plays,  which  previously 
had  been  only  popular  farces,  received  literary  treatment  at  the 
haiids  of  Pomponius  of  Bononia  and  Novius,  they  being  the  first 
to  write  complete  texts  of  their  plays.  By  means  of  a  well-laid 
plot,  consistent  characters  and  metrical  form,  the  Atellan  plays 
were  then  raised  to  the  same  level  with  the  other  kinds  of 
comedy,  though  they  preserved  more  the  character  of  burlesques. 
Besides  the  description  of  popular  life  and  the  personal  allusions, 
we  now  find  also  mythological  titl^  (cf.  §  18).  Henceforth  the 
AteUan  plays  were  used  in  Bome  as  after-plays,  and  performed 
by  professional  actors.  Even  under  the  first  Emperors  these 
plays  were  still  in  vogue  and  cultivated  by  Mummius,  but  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  period  their  voice  was  gradually  silenced 
and  they  were  merged  in  the  pantomimes. 
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1.  Gic.  fam.  7, 1,  8  (performance  of  oeci  ludi  by  Pompeius  a.  699/55).  9, 16, 
7  (a.  708/46)  secundum  Oenomaum  Aeeii^  non^  ul  olim  midMi,  AieUanam^  ted^  ui  nunc 
fit,  mimum  introduxi$ti,  Cf.  Mas.  Vict.  GL.  6,  82  and  $  6,  4.  In  small  oountiy- 
towns  Atellan  plays  were  occasionally  performed  by  themselves,  luv.  8, 175. 

2.  Suet.  Nero  89  DaUu  Atdlanarum  hiatrio  in  cantieo  etc.  cf .  G^b.  18  AtdlanU 
noliasimum  canticum  exorait,  luv.  6,  71  Urhieua  exodio  rUum  mcvet  Atdlanae  geatibua 
AuUmoea,  GIL.  4,  2457  (from  Pompeii) : — Methe  Cominiaea  AteUana,  Tac.  A.  4, 14 
Caeaar  (Tiberius)  de  immodeatia  hiatrionum  rettulU  .  .  .  oacum  quondam  ludicrum^ 
letjiaaimae  apud  valgum  oUecUUionia,  eo  flagitiorum  et  virium  veniaae  ut  auctoritate 
patrum  coercendum  ait.  Cf.  Sukt.  Tib.  45.  Galig.  27  Atdlanae  poetam  (perhaps 
Mummius  ?)  ob  ambigui  iod  veraiculum  media  amphitheatri  arena  igni  cremavit. — 
Mack.  sat.  1,  10,  8  Mummiua^  qui  poet  Novium  et  Pomponium  diu  iacentem  artem 
Atdlaniam  auacitavU, — Spabtian.  Hadr.  26,  4  tii  convivio  tragoediaa^  eomoediaa, 
Atdlanaa  .  .  .  aemper  exhibuit  (Hadrian).  Tertull.  spectac.  17.  Amob.  adv. 
gent.  7,  88.    Concerning  the  relation  of  the  AteUan  plays  to  the  mimi,  see  §  8,  4. 

11.  Under  the  head  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Bomans 
may  be  classed  aU  they  possessed  in  a  metrical  form  (i.e.  in  the 
satumian  metre)  before  thTintroduction  of  art-poetry,  i.e.  before 
Andronicus  and  the  year  614/240.  Some  productions  hatided 
down  from  later  and  literary  periods  belong  to  an  older  time, 
both  in  tendency  and  character.  In  the  Imperial  period  we 
meet  especially  with  lampoons,  mural  inscriptions,  and  similar 
occasional  pieces,  chiefly  inJgjj^gJjgu^ggg^gfjQ^ag^Cg^  with  a  ten- 
dency to  accented  rhythm  »-Bd  ^different  t^g^i^^yj^t  of  hiatus. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  early  Christian  hymns,  intended 
as  they  were  for  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  people,  being 
composed  in  the  same  manner. 

1.  A  list  of  poeticalS^^nrodnctions  in  the  time  before  Androniotis  wiU  be  found 
below,  §  61  sqq. 

2.  The  custom  of  singing. at  work.  Yarbo  ap.  Non.  56  hominea  ruaticoa  in 
vindemia  incondUa  eanlare,  aarcinairicea  in  machinia,  Yictorin.  GL.  6,  122  metrum 
.  .  .  uaurpatum  a  paatoribua  Calabria  qui  dtcantare  rea  ruaticua  hia  veraibua  adent. 
Singing  of  sailors  while  rowing:  A  rowing  song  from  a  cod.  Berol.  s.  VUI/IX. 
PLM.  8, 167,  BPeipeb,  BhM.  82,  528.  In  the  literary  period  we  may  assume  an 
earlier  origin  for  the  following :  a)  popular  love-songs,  one  of  which  is  alluded  to 
by  Hon.  S.  1,  5, 15.  But  the  serenades  in  Plaut.  Cure.  1,  2,  60  (in  cretio  metre), 
HoR.  C.  8. 10  and  Ovid.  amor.  1,  6  are  not  popular. — ^b)  Nursery  songs ;  see  Sghol. 
Pers.  8,  16  qw»e  infantibuay  ut  dormiant^  aUent  dicere  aaepe:  liiUa  lalla,  laUa  aut 
dormi  aut  lada  (FPB.  84 ;  cf.  BhM.  24,  619) ;  cf.  lallare  in  Pers.  8, 18  and  Auson. 
epist.  16,  90  nutricia  inter  lemmata  LaUique  aomniferoa  modoe, — c)  Songs  used  in  the 
games  of  boys,  Hor.  E.  1, 1,  59.  2,  8,  417  (with  the  Schol.),  from  which  (FPB.  56 ; 
see  LMOllbr,  JJ.  89,  484)  the  lines  should  most  probably  be  arranged  as  follows : 
Hdbeat  acabiem  quiaquia  ad  me  vdnerit  noviaaimua.  Rix  erit  qui  ricte  faciei ;  qui  non 
faciei^  win  erit.  Such  probably  was  the  song  of  Caesar's  army  at  his  Triumph 
(706/46) :  PlSeteria  ai  ricte  faeieaj  ai  non  faciea  rix  eria  (cf.  Dio.  48,  28).  Trochaic 
also  is    l^bi  non  aia  qui  fAeria  non  eat  cAr  vdia  ^tu^  vivere  (Cxa  fam.  7,  8,  4 ; 
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cf.  BiBBscx^s  com.  p.  127,  Tbcffel  JJ.  Ill,  482).  Moreover  such  sentences  might 
pass  from  literature  into  popular  usage  and  become  prorerbial.— d)  Soldiers^  songs 
in  praise  and  in  mockery  of  the  triumphator,  see  §  84,  lampoons  on  belated 
husbandmen  (Hor.  S.  1,  7,  28  with  Ausoir.  Moeell.  116  navita  laben$  .  .  .  'pn^yra 
eanii  teris  cuUoribu9 ;  on  this  see  Mannhabdt,  mythol.  Forsch.  58),  on  misers 
(Plaut.  Trin.  850  ^Qudd  habe$  ne  haheds  el  Uluc  quod  ndn  habe$  habeds:  nudufiiy 
Qudndo  equidem  nee  tUn  bene  eeae  pdte  pati  neque  dUeri  *).  The  death  of  L.  Crassus 
(§  152)  gave  occasion  to  the  following  verse :  Ptiatquam  Craeeue  cdrbo  factuet,  Cdrbo 
(§  158,  4)  craems  fdctue  e$t  (Sac£Rdos  GL.  6,  461.  MHaupt  opusc  8,  825).  The 
inscriptions  in  trochaic  septenarii  have  been  collected  by  FBCchbleb,  anthol.  lat. 
epigr.  lat.  spec.  8  (Bonn  1876),  11. 

8.  In  the  popular  effdsions  of  the  Imperial  period  we  also  find  a  predilection 
for  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language.  In  this 
metre  we  have  e.g.  GIL.  8, 298,  OB.-HKNznr  6674  (epitaph  of  the  soldier  T.  Cissonius : 
dAm  vixi  bibi  libenier;  bibite  voe  qui  vivitia),  and  the  lampoons  of  this  period  in 
SunoH.  lul.  80  (cf.  49,  51),  Schol.  Iuv.  6,  8.  Cf.  Subt.  Calig.  6.  Galb.  6.  Vopisc. 
AureL  6,  5.  7,  2.  Cf.  §  81,  2.  The  refrain  of  which  Festus  (285)  says  retiario 
adffenue  mirmiUonem  pugnanti  eanteUur  appears  to  be  in  sotadic  metre:  ^Ndn  U 
pelo,  pUdm  peto  quid  md  fugV^  CMUUt^  An  epigrammatariut  in  Yopibc.  Florian. 
16,  8.  Cf.  GHBkbhbtein,  versus  ludicri  in  Boman.  Gaesares  priores.  Halle 
1810.  Zbll,  Ferienschr.  2,  165. — ^For  Church-hymns  cf.  e.g.  Apparebit  ripentina 
Diee  magna  dihnini,  etc.  More  below  under  Commodianus,  Damasus,  Ambrosius, 
Venantius  Fortunatus  and  others.  Bhyme  (assonance)  soon  began  to  assert  itself ; 
it  is  to  be  found  not  infrequently  in  Plautus  in  the  first  half  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameters;  see  HUsensr,  JJ.  107,  174;  L.  Buchhold,  paromoeosis  74;  also  the 
two  popular  poems  of  the  6th  cent.  a.d.  in  Grboorovius,  Gesch.  d.  St.  Bom.  1,  872. 
WGsiMM,  zur  Gteech.  d.  Beims,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1851. 

4.  Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  97.  Eo&LisTAifD  du  M^bil,  ponies  populaires  latines 
antMeures  au  douzi^me  si^e,  Paris  1848.  Teuffel,  PBE.  6,  2786.  LMOlleb, 
de  re  metr.  poett.  latt.  (Lps.  1861)  445  (de  poesi  rhythmica).  Westphal,  griech. 
Metrik  2*  (Lps.  1868),  5a 

12.  The  regular  drama  was  the  first  of  the  various  kinds  of 
art-poetry  imported  at  Eome  at  the  beginning  of  the  6tl;L 
century,  and  was  soon  diligently  cultivated  both  in  its  serious 
and  its  comic  side,  with  more  or  less  originality.  But  the  enter- 
taining kinds  prevailed  greatllCThe  palliataJiCtogati^  (including 
the  trabeata  and  tabemaria)  :   thcfmimu^for  the  planipedia. 


^  ^T  ^}tJti  yJ^^^l^  th^Atellan  plt^§\in  their  later  ibnn  f\j\^  the 


icn  tn^Ateiian  piaysyn  tneir^  later  Torn^  ^f^i  tne 
may  be  added.C^Of  serious^^pJays  we  have  besides 


name. 

1.  DoNAT.  de  com.  p.  9,  28  Beiffersch. :  Fabula  generate  nomen  eat ;  eiut  duae 
primae  partee  aunt  tragoedia  et  eomoedia,  Caesiub  Bassus  GL.  6,  812  (cf.  ib.  247) 
enomeratee :  iragoedi^^art^^gj^^^gjpmoedia^  tabemaria^  AteUana^  RhinUionica^  mimi, 
DovATUS  1.L  p.  10  B. :  ccmoediarum  formae  aunt  tree :  palliaUie,  graecum  hc^nium 
refertnteaj  togatae^  iuxta  formam,  peraonarum  hdbitum  togarum  deaiderantea,  .  .  . 
AUUanae  etc.  and  p.  9  B. :  eamoedia  multaa  (irrd  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  40)  apeeiea  habet  : 
tml  emim  paUiata  eat  aut  togata  out  tabemaria  out  AteUana  aut  mimua  aut  Bhin" 
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thonica  aut  planipedia  (wXapiTtbapla  Ltd.  LI.)}  En  ante,  de  com.  p.  7  B. :  po8t 
picLP  KtafufiSlap  (therefore  after  the  palliata)  Latinos  multa  /abularum  genera  pro- 
tuliase,  ut  togataty  ah  scaenieia  C^scaenU)  cUque  argumentia  latinia ;  praetextaa  .  .  . ; 
AUilanas  .  .  .;  Mhinthonicat,  ah  auctoria  nomine ;  tahemarias^  ah  humUitate  argu' 
menli  et  Mi  ;  mimos,  ab  diutuma  imiUUione  vUium  rerum  et  levium  personarum. 
Valuable  notices  on  the  various  kinds  (though  mixed  with  errors)  are  found  in 
DiOMEDEs,  GL.  1,  487-492,  as  also  in  Euanthius  and  Donatus  de  comoedia. 
Cf .  §  406,  6. 

2.  After  514/240  there  were  legitimate  dramatic  performances  at  the  ludi 
JRomani^  §  94,  2.  As  early  as  540/214  ludi  aeaenici  were  given  yearly  ^t  the  ludi 
Homani,  plebeii  and  Apollinares  ;  likewise  after  560/194  at  the  Megaleaia,  Theatrical 
performances  also  took  place  from  an  early  date  at  ludi  votivi  (see  PvBoltekbtern, 
de  rebus  scaenicis  Bom.,  Greifsw.  1875).  In  the  year  600/154,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  the  demolition  of  a  stone  theatre  which  had  been  already  begun  was 
ordered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  forbidden  to  sit  during  the  games. 
More  brilliant  productions  (ludi  euratiut  editi  Tac.  A.  14,  21)  after  LMummius 
609/145.  From  this  time  complete  theatres  were  erected  each  year  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  with  rows  of  raised  seats,  although  still  of  wood,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  theatre  was  pulled  down  on  each  occasion  after  being  used ;  it  was  only  after 
the  year  699/55  that  the  first  stone  theatre  in  Bome  was  built  by  Pompey ;  this 
was  followed  741/18  by  the  stone  theatres  of  Cornelius  Balbus  and  Marcellus ;  these 
three  permanent  theatres, — the  only  ones  which  Bome  possessed — accommodated 
altogether  about  50,000  persons. — The  manager  (daminus  gregia),  who  probably  as  a 
rule  sustained  the  chief  character  as  well,  bought  the  piece  from  the  author  on  his 
own  account  (cf.  §  110,  2,  2 ;  also  §  228,  2),  concluded,  at  his  own  nsk,  the  contract 
for  the  representation  with  the  euratares  ludorum^  selected  the  company,  costumes 
etc.  (veslia,  ornamental  apparatus  scaenicus)  and  rehearsed  the  parts  under  the 
direction  of  the  author.  The  practical  management  of  theatrical  troupes  was  no 
doubt  conducted  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  ai^doi  tQv  ir€pl  rhv  AiSvvaow  rcxyirQvy  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Syracuse,  Bhegium  and  Naples :  at  a  later  time  there 
were  Greek  theatrical  companies  in  Bome  itself :  AMOllek,  griech.  Bdhnenaltert. 
Freib.  1886,  894. 410. — See  in  gen.  Bitschl,  Parerga  227,  sq.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag. 
647.  LFbiedlIkdeb  in  Marquardt^s  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8-,  528.  BAbnold,  das 
altrOm.  Theatergeb&ude,  Wurzb.  1878.    Cf .  above  §  6,  8. 

13.  In  tragedy  the  Romans  were  throughout  dependent  upon 
the  Ghreeks.  It  is  true  that  there  were  points  in  the  character, 
the  institutions  and  history  of  the  Romans  which  would  have 
been  favourable  to  the  creation  of  an  independent  tragic  litera- 
ture; but  the  poetical  power  necessary  for  shaping  these  sub- 
jects was  not  possessed  by  them,  least  of  all  when  tragedies  were 
first  presented  to  them.  They  were  translations  from  the  Greek, 
of  rude  execution  in  the  case  oflAndronicus/  but  steadily  im- 
proved and  made  more  original  bvNaevius.  Ennius^^jgjjjjua^and 
Accius.  The  taste  of  the  mass  for  spectacles,  unable  as  they 
were  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  subject-matter  and  form 
of  the  foreign  plays,  was  gratified  by  brilliant  mise  en  seine. 
All  these  tragic  writers  of  the  Republican  time  possessed  great 
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gravity  in  their  characters,  sentiments  and  style,  though  they 
fell  occasionally  into  bombast  or  triviality,  and  made  their 
verses  somewhat  awkwardly.  The  same  may  be  assumed  of  the 
tragedies  of  Atilius,  C.  Titius,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  Varro,  Q. 
Cicero,  Cassius  of  Parma,  and  also  probably  of  those  of  Santra 
and  Asinius  Pollio,  though  the  last  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
original  in  his  subjects.  The  early  Imperial  period,  during  which 
the  attention  of  educated  men  was  again  turned  to  the  ancient 
Boman  tragic  writers,  produced  also  new  plays,  of  course  with 
more  technical  finish.  Here  we  may  mention  L.  Varius'  Thyestes, 
Ovid's  Medea,  Pupius  and  also  Gracchus,  Turranius,  Mam.  Scaurus, 
Pomponius  Secundus  and,  above  all,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca. 
But  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part  book- 
dramas,  which  did  not  pretend  to  popular  effect,  and  only  courted 
the  applause  of  the  poet's  friends  at  recitations.  Among  the  later 
tragic  writers  only  Curiatius-Matemus  is  of  any  consequence. 

1.  Tragiconim  latin,  reliquiae,  rec.  OBibbeck,  Lps.'  1871.  Textual  oriticism 
in  EBlHRSNS  (JJ.  106,  621),  Bkbok  (op.  1,  319,  and  against  this  Bibbkck,  BhM. 
29,  209).  FGWklckkr,  die  griech.  TragOdien  (Bhein.  Mus.  Suppl.  2,  8),  Bonn 
1841,  p.  1882-1484  and  OBibbbck,  die  rOm.  TragOdie  d.  Bepabl.,  Lpz.  1875;  cf. 
likewise  ABbiffkiuichbid  JB.  1880  8,  265.  It  is  open  to  question  whether,  as 
BiBBBCK  supposes  (rOm.  Trag.  24,  204),  ancient  Boman  tragedies,  such  as  Livius* 
Ino  and  Ennius*  Athamas  were  modernised  in  the  first  century  a.d. — CHobstmaxh, 
de  Tett.  tragg.  rom.  lingua,  MUnst.  1870.  LBbunel,  de  tragoedia  ap.  Bom.  circa 
princip.  Aug.  corrupta.  Par.  1884. 

2.  The  number  of  tragic  poets  known  to  us  by  more  or  less  explicit  mention 
amounts  at  the  utmost  to  86;  that  of  their  plays  to  150  at  most  (lists  in  Bibbbck 
trag. '  p.  868 ;  rOm.  Trag.  634) ;  only  those  of  Seneca  have  been  preserved.  The 
subjects  of  the  Trojan  cycle  were  especially  popular.  A  general  criticism  in 
QuiMT.  10, 1,  97. 

8.  Tragedy  also  oonaigte^  o^  p^Mrtions  of  sedate  and  of  more  excited  character,  of 
dialogue  and  of  lyric  parts  which  were  sung — diverbium  (deverbtum)  and  caniica. 
The  dialogue  was  principally  in  iambic  trimeters,  admitting,  however,  in  the 
Bepublican  period,  of  spondees  ((ind  so  also  anapaests  and  dactyls)  in  aU  places 
except  the  last,  and  was  only  treated  with  more  purity  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  eantica  show  little  variety  in  their  metres,  anapaests  and  cretics  being  the 
most  frequent,  besides  which  we  have  also  trochaic  and  iambic  tetrameters,  and 
dactylic  lines.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  tibia  (Cic.  or.  184.  de  or.  1,  254. 
Tusc  1, 107.  Hob.  AP.  215),  and  habitute  were  skilled  enough  to  know  the  piece 
about  to  be  performed  from  the  prelude  of  the  tibicen  (Cic.  Acad.  pr.  2,  20,  cf.  de 
or.  8, 196.  DoNAT.  de  com.  p.  12, 11  B).— Begarding  the  splendid  mounting :  Gic. 
fanL  7, 1.  Hob.  £.  2, 1,  208.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  664.— For  crepidala  (from  ere- 
pida^  Kfnptls^  equivalent  to  colhumuM)  denoting  Boman  tragedy  with  Greek  subject- 
matter,  83e  1 14,  2. 

4.  In  Cicero^  time  the  eminent  actor  Aesopus  (S3e  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  674) 
brought  tragedies  (espeo.  those  of  Pacuvius  and  Accius)  very  much  into  vogue : 

R.  L.  C 
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see  e.g.  Gic.  Secrt.  120,  fin.  5,  68.  Tusc.  1,  106.  Lael.  24.  Other  tragoediarum 
adores  are  Bupilius  (Cic.  off.  1,  114),  Catienus  and  Fufius  (Hor.  S.  2,  8,  60), 
Apelles  (Suet.  Galig.  88),  Glyko  (Pess.  5,  9),  Apollinaris  (Suet.  Vesp.  19). — In 
Cioero^s  time  tragedies  were  written,  in  three  acts:  see  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1,  1,  46. 
BiBBECK,  rOm.  Trag.  641. 

5.  A  chorus  in  the  Greek  manner  was  impossible  for  the  Bomans  for  the  simple 
reason  of  the  Senate  occupying  the  orchestra,  Ghoric  dancing  (cf.  also  §  1,  4)  being 
thus  excluded,  we  find  now  and  then  a  number  of  performers  simultaneously  on 
the  stage,  which  was  wider  for  this  reason  (A.  MOller,  Bdhnenaltert.  19),  and 
singing  together  (oatervae  tUque  eoncerUuSj  Cic.  de  or.  8,  196;  cf.  Columella  12,  2; 
cf.  §  16,  5).  In  the  ancient  Boman  tragedians  a  certain  imitation  of  the  Greek 
choric  songs  is  not  improbable,  because  they  were  mere  translators;  this  is 
supported  by  such  titles  as  Bacchcte^  Eumenides  (cf.  Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  66,  Pis.  46), 
ffdUnee^  Myrmidones^  Phinidae^  Phoeniaaae,  SUuicutae,  Troadet^  as  well  as  by 
numerous  details.  The  account  of  Lucullus,  e.g.  in  Hob.  E.  1,  6,  40  (cf.  Plut. 
LucuU.  89)  presupposes  a  chorus  (§  16,  4).  Cf.  Poltb.  80,  18.  In  Andronicus^ 
Ino  (§  94,  5)  the  chorus  sang  hpnmum  Triviae  (Teb.  Haue.  1984 -GL.  6,  888);  in 
Naevius^  Lycurgus  we  find  a  chorus  of  bacchanals,  in  Ennius^  Iphigenia  (Gell. 
19, 10, 12)  and  Medea  (fr.  14»Eub.  Med.  1251)  there  is  a  chorus;  in  Pacuvius  is  a 
stasimum  (Mar.  Yict.  GL.  6,  77),  and  in  AntiojMt,  Chryses,  Niptra  there  are  also 
parts  resembling  a  chorus.  A  chorus  Proserpinae  is  mentioned  by  Varro  LL.  6, 
94.  Traces  of  choruses  are  more  scarce  in  Accius,  though  erident  in  the  Bacohae 
and  PhDocteta.  Pomponius  Secundus  (§  284,  7)  and  Seneca  would  not,  it  may  be 
supposed,  have  composed  choric  songs  (to  mark  the  acts)  without  the  example  of 
the  ancient  poets,  and  Horace  (AP.  198)  would  not  have  discussed  so  fully  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  chorus,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  the  Bonian  drama.  Cf . 
concerning  a  dexter  odor  Mahil.  astr.  5,  485  aequahit  choros  gestu.  Phaedr.  5,  7,  25 
tunc  chorus  ignotum  modo  reducto  canticum  insonuit^  cuius  haecfuit  serUetUia :  Laeiare, 
ineUumis  Homa^  salvo  Principe,  Grtsar,  d.  Canticum  u.  d.  Chor  in  der  rOm.  Trag., 
Wien  1855=SBer.  d.  Wien.  Ak.  15,  865.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  227.  Bibbeck,  T6m. 
Trag.  687. 

6.  In  the  Imperial  period  the  tragic  representations  resolved  themselves  into 
their  component  {Mtrt^  and  degenerated  into  soli  by  virtuosi  (singers  and  pan- 
tomimists).  For  the  pantomimi  see  above  §  8,  18.  Just  as  these  reproduced 
tragic  scenes  by  gesticulation,  so  the  singers  executed  tragic  arias  in  a  costume 
corresponding  to  their  rdle.  Begarding  Nero^s  passion  for  such  performances 
§  286,  9.  Cf.  LFriedlIxder,  Sittengesch.  2^,  404.  GBoissier,  de  la  signification 
des  mots  eatUare  et  saUare  tragoediam^  Bev.  archtolog.  N.S.  4  (1861),  888. 


U.  ThC^abula)  praetext^ia  thq  -R/^mfln  fr^gra^y  r^f  o 
national  character3  in  the  absence  of  indigenous  heroic  legends, 
historic  subjects  were  adopted  and,  as  a  rule,  by  poets  who  also 
wrote  tragedies  (on  Greek  subjects  and  after  Greek  originals). 
Thus  Naevius  (Clastidium,  Eomulus),  Ennius  (Ambracia,  Sabinae), 
Pacuvius  (Paullus),  Acdas  (Aeneadae  s.  Decius,  Brutus),  and 
Balbus  Iter  ad  Lentulum;  as  dramas  for  reading  Pohiponius 
Secundus  composed. an  Aeneas,  Persius  a  play  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  unknown,  Curiatius  Maternus  a  Domitius  and  a  Cato,  an 
unknown  poet  a  Marcellus  (?)  The  tragedy  of  Octavia  claims  to^^be 
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a  praetexta.  In  form  and  character  these  plays  were  made  after 
tragic  models,  they  were  even  more  elaborately  furnished,  as  the 
themes  were  of  national  interest,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  their 
style  which,  in  agreement  with  the  subjects,  was  less  sublime. 

1.  The  form  pradexta  is  used  by  Asinius  Poxj^io  (in  Cic.  faro.  10,  82,  8.  5). 
Horace  (AP.  288),  Pbobus  (vita  Pfersii,  p.  237  Jahn),  Festus  (223;  cf.  352);  the 
designation  praelextata  prevails  in  the  later  grammarians. 

2.  DiOMEDES  GL.  1,  489  prima  tpecies  est  togatarum  (national  dramas)  quae 
praelexiatae  dicuntur^  in  quibue  imperatorum  negctia  agdnintur  et  publica  et  regea 
romani  vd  duces  inducuntur,  pertanarum  digniiate  et  eublimitale  tragoediit  similee. 
praeiexiatae  autem  dieuniur  quia  fere  regutn  vd  magittratuum  qui  praetexta  uiuntur 
in  eiusmodi  fabulis  acta  comprehenduntur,  (Cf.  praetextati  in  magittratibus^  in 
saeerdctiis^  Liv.  84,  7.  Also  Non.  541.)  Diomed.  1.L  490  togeUa  praetextata  a 
tragoedia  differt  quod  in  tragoedia  heroes  inducuntur,    .     .    .    tn  praetextata  autem 

.  .  Brutus  vd  DeciuSj  item  Marcdlus  (§  94,  6)  ^vd  Africanus  et  his  similia,  is 
added  by  Bhabanus  Maurus,  Opera  1,  47  ed.  Colon.  1627 :  is  this  credible  ?  ?  See 
JEtiBDECK,  com.'  p.  cjLviiiy,  Mamiu  5,  483  (dexter  actor)  magnos  heroas  aget  civisque 
togatos,  DoNAT.  de  com.  p.  9  B.  tragoedia^  si  UUina  argumentatio  sitj  praetexta 
dicitur,  Euaxth.  de  com.  p.  7  B.  praeiextatas^  a  dignitate  personarum  tragicarum 
ex  latina  historia.  Ltdus  de  mag.  1,  40  (tragedy)  riiu^vrai  c/r  KptfiriSdraw  (§  13,  3. 
DoMAT.  Ter.  Ad.  proL  7)  koI  Tpeurc^ntrar*  &r  if  fiiw  Kprpridara  iXKriviKiis  fx^i  ifrodiiretSt  ^ 
tt  T^curc^rara  ^/taJucas,  Tacitus  dial.  2,  inaccurately,  designates  Curiatius  Matemus* 
Cato  as  tragoedia  (of.  Plaut.  Amphitr.  prol.  41.  98.  Capt.  62).  Sex.  ep.  1, 8,  8  means 
praeteztae  in  speaking  of  togatae ;  see  §  17, 1.  Performance  of  the  praetextae  per- 
haps at  ludi  triumphales  (GBOpkb).  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  separate  portions 
of  Greek  tragedies  were  utilised,  just  as  in  the  togatae  (below,  §  17)  use  was  made  of 
individual  details  in  the  new  Attic  comedy.  Traces  of  the  utilising  of  praetextae  in 
Livy  ?  e.g.  in  the  siege  of  Veii  5,  21  (cf ;  iu  the  same  chapter  §  8  haec  ad  ostenta- 
tionem  seaenae  gaudentis  miraeulis  aptiora^  see  Bibbeck,  BhM.  36,  321).  Perhaps 
we  may  also  refer  to  a  praetexta  the  beautiful  Pompeian  wall-painting  (copied  in 
the  Mas.  Borbon.  1,  84.  Visoohti,  iconogr.  rom.  3, 56),  which  among  all  those  found 
there  stands  alone  as  historical,  and  represents  the  dying  Sophoniba  attended 
by  Sdpio  and  Masimssa;  see  OJahh,  der  Tod  der  Sophoniba,  Bonn  1859. 
ABbifpbbschkid,  JB.  1880  3,  265.— Collection  of  the  remains  of  the  praetextae  in 
BiBBKK,  trag.  >  277.  Cf.  FGWklcker,  die  griech.  Trag.  (1841)  1344.    138a    1402. 

15.  The  eftr^ieat  of ,  f.\^^<iiffflrft^^  IflUdB   P^^^flmjg^  ^cf -  §   12) 

imitated  from  Greek 


orijginalfl,  especially  the  Ngy  AtticComedv.  Its  period  extends 
over  the  whole  6th  century  u.c.  To  this  belong  Andronicus, 
Naevios,  Plautos,  Ennios,  Trabea,  Atilius,  Licinios  Imbrex,  Ju- 
ventins,  Statins  Caecilius,  Luscius  Lanuvinus,  Terence,  Plautius, 
Torpilius :  a  series  of  names  on  the  one  hand  representing  a  scale 
of  increasing  refinement  in  style,  but  on  the  other  hand  also  of 
decreasing  originality  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Greek 
originals.  The  first  composers  of ^^alliatag^  endeavoured  to  as- 
similate their  pieces  to  the  popular  taste  by  various  addition^ 
of  a  local  or  temporal  character,  or  by  making  them  more  coarse ; 
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the  later  ones,  Terence  e.g.,  despised  attractions  of  this  kind,  but 
in  so  doing  lost  the  popular  sympathies,  which  were  turned  to 
the  more  amusing  style  of  the  togatae,  Atellanae  and  mimi.  The 
ftftflSffl^liiTI^^  ^^^  \]l^^'  t-^^  prnfli|pfinj^  pf  yjftw  pallia^^g^^  ceased. 
and  if  nlaya  of  this  class  wftra  wRufftd.  f>iA  afacyA  ^^  fr^  fcll  back 
jijjg^^  QJlder  lifftrftfiirft.  The  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  sub- 
sisted on  the  stage  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  (cf. 
§  99.  109).  The  original  productions  during  this  latter  period, 
©.g-  by  Vergilius  Eomanus  and  M.  Pomponius  Bassulus,  were 
confined  to  small  circles  and  remained  without  effect. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  If  489  graecas  fabulcu  ab  habitu  paUiatas  Varro  ait  nominari, 
Plaut.  Cure.  2,  8,  9  isti  Chaeei  paUiati  etc.  PaUium  grtiecanicum  (Suet.  Dom.  4)= 
Ifiariw  iXkritfiKiif  (LuciAN.  mere.  oond.  25).  Skn.  oontrov.  9,  26, 13  cum  leUine  dedama- 
verunt^  toga  posita^  aumpto  pallio,  .  .  .  grttece  dedamahant.  The  palliata  was 
also  briefly  styled  comoedia  and  the  poets  belonging  to  it  comici  (Bitschl,  Parerga 
189).  Hence  Diomed.  GL.  1,  490  togata  tahemaria  a  comoedia  differt,  quod  in 
comoedia  graeci  riiut  inducuntur  pereonaeque  graecae  .  .  .,  tii  iUa  tsero  latinae 
.  .  .  Terentiut  et  CaeeUiua  comoediaa  eeripaerunt.  In  this  way  Quint.  11,  8, 178 
mentions  Demetrius  and  Stratokles  as  maximoe  adores  comoediarum  of  his  time, 
the  following  description  and  ib.  182  showing  that  palliatae  are  understood.  So 
also  Fronto  ep.  p.  54  and  211  Nab.  {comoediaa,  AteUanaa),  106  {aeiUerUiaa  cornea  ex 
comoedia)  etc. 

2.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  -was  too  much  connected  with  its  own  period  to  be  fit 
for  imitation  by  another  nation  and  in  a  difibrent  period  (on  Vergilius  Bomanus, 
^l^ft  imitator  of  01«}  Attla  Compdv.  see  §  882,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
Comedy,  the  nearest  in  time,  in  the  6th  oeqturv  u,c.  held  the  stage^  and  wyp  l^v 
its  typical  delineation  of  character  and  general  humn-n  bw^ripy  especiaUy  fitted  to 
be.  transplanted  to  foreign  soil.  In  it  we  notice  especially  Menander,  next  to  him 
J^jpViilfia  and  Philemon.  Others  are  mentioned  by  Grll.  2,  28,  1  comoediaa  ledi- 
tamua  noatrorum  poetarum  aumptaa  ac  veraaa  de  Oraeciay  Menandro  out  Poaidippo  aut 
Apdlodoro  aut  Alexide  et  (jUibuadam  item  aliia  comicia.  Bugoe,  de  causis  neglectae 
ap.  Bom.  comoediae  Graecorum  yeteris  et  mediae,  Christiania  1828. 

8.  On  the  dying  out  of  the  pall,  f?)  in  the  Imperial  period,  see  M.  Aursl.  oomm. 
11,  6  ii  via  KWfUfidla  rpbs  ri  xort  TaptCktiwrai,  fi  icar  dXlyott  M  r^v  ix  fufirfffaiot  ^Xcrtx^iiuf 
ix€pp6ri.  A  mere  exercise  of  the  pen  was  the  experiment  of  Surdinua,  ingenioaua 
aduleacena  (in  the  Augustan  period,  §  268,  6),  a  quo  graecae  fabulae  deganter  in 
aermonem  latinum  converaae  aunt  (Sen.  suas.  7, 12).  Comoediaa  audio  in  Plin.  ep.  5, 8, 2 
should  be  understood  of  recitation  (as  in  the  case  of  Vergilius  Bomanus).  On  the 
traces  of  the  acting  of  comedies  in  late  Imperial  times,  see  LFbieolIndeb,  Sitten- 
gesch.  Boms  2*,  566. 

4.  A  curious  classification  of  the  poets  of  palliatae  (IDaecilius  Statins,  Plautus, 
Naevius,  Licinius,  Atilius,  Terentius,  Turpilius,  Trabea,  Luscius,  Ennius)  by 
Volcacius  Sedigitus,  in  Gell.  15,  24,  see  §  147,  81 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  written  palliatae  (except  Plautus  and  Terence) 
especially  in  OBidbeck,  Comicorum  rom.  .  .  .  fragm.,  Lps.'  1878.  For  textual 
criticism  cf.  ThBebgk  op.  1,  879.  HAKoch  JJ.  109, 187.  FBOcheleb  BhM.  29, 195. 
KDziATZKo  ib.  81,  876.  ASpenoel,  die  lat  KomOdie  (address),  Mtinchen  1878 
(Bayr.  Akad.). 


[DonQJieOfcantica).  _^^^th^j;Bt,_th^^jgJ^;nL^l£jjalliata£_31!::. 
tailed,  for  their  audiences,  the  loniifti^'it.v  of  t.hmr  nriffinals. 
whije  tliey  introduced  more  action,  especially  bj'  means  of  the 
8o-caJled  '  GODtaminationJ  being  mnrenvpr  les.q  hmited  in  the 
number  of  their  performers  than  tti^jr  nrigiiials.  The  dialogue 
IB  generally  in^^mbic  senaj'ir)  in  the  cantica  we  have,  besides 
(^ptenaru;>a  frequent  use  of  <^etics>anit[^bacchic9j'i  the  latter  pro- 
portionately stricto^e  prosodyVif  the  senarn  with  niimcmns  and 

imitatiofi  of  thn  Grot-V  rnatnrp  coQsJsted  partly  of  dprla matinn 
(without  musical  accompaniment)  partly  of  recitative  and  sonj;; 
these  two  last  were  accompanied^by  a  tibia.  The  performers  were 
not  masked  until  after  the  time  of  Terence. 


1.  Description  of  tha  polliat 

ohJumcteiB  in  bolh  nie  miaerly  fatiiera,  s 

■mi  tnM>n»iH  heUigTiu?.  low  pttnJers,affiBo  and  boawtful  HoUfirn.  starved  puaeitf. 
mTsil^  ^rz  anltHtit  iuiXHtt  rap/aii/ne  in  amorr  pudteu  eluiMqiu  tna  agilaqut  pur 
ommia  nrroi.  Ap^l.  flor.  16,  M  ft  leno  perfidui  (thuK  AAblt  rendu  for  perinntti  tt 
mwior  ftrvidmt  tt  trrKului  callviut  et  arnica  iiiludeni  et  uror  iiOiibeyi*  li  inpmdeiu 
OC>tftirBj  ti  natfr  itidulgeiu  et  patruus  obiurgator  et  aodalit  opttttlator  et  miifM 
gUriator  (thus  LTbi.V>ie,  SliM.  80,  630  r«iuls  (or  proelialor),  ted  rt  paraaili  ednrtt 
mtTTtrifti  pmeoctt,  Ibidob.  ori;e;.  18,  46  comonli  mnl  qHi  prie- 
hominum  acta  liidw  ae  gettu  eantbant  alque  ilupra  virginum  et  amorrt 
falmiit  uprimebaal.  On  the  pereanal  iiamefi  in  compdy  sec 
IXm»t.  lul  Tt-r.  Ad.  1. 1,  I  (lud  Andr.  1,  a.  21  and  RirscML  op.  i),  BOB.  ««».  35tL 

lurm.  de  cam.  p.  7  B.  eomofdiar  matoriat  mnl  aat  tialariae  trnt  mixta*. 
lurimUnlat,     lUUariae    qutethrei^    tuiitae    ex     nlrojur     attu    evntUtentei. 
this  liip  PlautLne  plaj»  are  nearly  all  motoriat,  (bill  eg;.  CapL  mnd 
).  tlie  Terenlian  mustly  mixtat,  Phormio  js  a  notortn,  Htnutontjm. 
(Hoiut.  prol.  It6).    In  agrmnwDt  with  ttii»  tlw  a«tai«  {vf.  Dumjit.  ad  Tut. 
Ki.  prol.  -li  And  QtisTiu  11, 3^178i  Mid  tt";-"  ftlt"  'Hp  nrai^.^-n  (Cit,  Brul.  lie.  aUHi 
dividwl  tnWf'iatorirVit'iwotoruij  Aooording  to  thiar-Cpotentg  the 


either  ch»rarljT-DlavH  (e.a.  Plautiie'  Aiil..  anil  lili*^im  e-.sr.  Mil.  Tnip.\  m  fl^flf^-ly 
_jUj(jjailp  if.g.  Batxh.  Ps^ud.  Pera.  Poen.)  with  a  variety  of  liT-nlota  and  i-piaodei  : 
Un*  drmnalic  fxpedii-nte  8"^  "-I""  tiilerably  nnifor|n.  aa  k^.  tba  mirprisw,  modm  of 
uii|iiiiK.  diaeuiaea,  ounlufliom,  recognitiona,  etc. 

&.  DinHsnra  QLl  1,  4!)1  latiaat  oomoediiK  chomm  nan  liabmt,  iml  ilHiimn  membru 
toiArn  e«uCaiit,  ditierbio  et  fantia/  {•.•(.  Bitbcul,  op.  R,  34 1,  pri'mu  autcm  Irmporiliiu, 
riemti  odttrit  TrompiiUH*  ig  lt47l,  omnia  qwtt  in  xvna  vereanlur  in  romoedia  agt- 


^Al^M 
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baniur.  Nam  et  parUomimus  et  pythaulea  et  choraulea  in  comoedia  eanebant  (the 
pantainimua  perhaps  after  the  separation  of  singing  and  acting ;  cf.  Lit.  7,  2,  10 
inde  ad  manum  catUari  hiatrionibus  coeptum  diverbictque  tatUutn  ipsorum  voci  rdicta). 
Gradually,  he  states,  the  histrianes  (adores  comoediarum)  were  separated  from  the 
mimi  and  tibicines.  The  notice  in  the  glosiae  Salomonia  is  exaggerated  (BhM.  22, 
446.  28,  418) :  aput  Homanos  quoque  JPiauttu  comoediae  choros  exemplo  Ghraecorum 
inseruU  (so  in  Budens  290-805  chorus  of  fishermen).    Gf.  n.  5. 

4.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  seldom  employed  more  than  three  actors;  see 
AMOller,  gr.  BUhnenalterttimer  176.  But  in  the  later  comedy,  after  the  chorus 
was  abolished,  it  would  appear  that  this  number  was  often  exceeded ;  cf .  Euakthius 
de  com.  p.  4  B. :  ad  tdtimum  qui  primarum  partium^  qui  secundarum  et  tertiarum,  qui 
quarli  loci  atque  quinti  actores  esserd  distributum  et  divi$a  quinquepartito  actu  tota  est 
fabuLa,  In  Bome  the  poets  were  still  less  restricted  in  the  number  of  their 
personages.  Diomed.  1.1.  491  tit  graeco  dramate  fere  tree  personae  solae  agunt 
.  .  .,  quarta  semper  muta:  at  latini  scriptores  complures  personas  in  fabulas 
introduxerunt^  ut  speciosiores  frequentia  facerent.  But  the  centum  chlamydes  which 
in  Hob.  £.  1,  6,  41  {chlamydes  LmcuUus  .  .  .  centum  scenae  prad)ere  rogatus)  are 
borrowed  for  the  stage,  are  certainly  only  for  the  chorus  or  supers.  Cf .  §  18,  5. 
P8.-A8CON.  on  Cic.  div.  in  Caec.  48  (p.  119  Or.)  latinae  fabulae  per  pauciores  agehantur 
personas  (than  the  palliatae),  ut  At^lanae^  togatae  et  huiusmodi  aliae,  Mabtial 
alludes  to  the  ancient  Greek  rule,  6, 6 :  comoedi  tree  sunt,  sed  amat  tua  Pauta^  Luperc^, 
quattuor:  et  Ku<p6¥  Paula  wpoavwow  amat.  Only  in  two  of  the  plays  of  Plautus 
(Cist,  and  Stich.,  both  of  which  are  however  incomplete)  would  three  actors  suffice, 
four  of  them  (Capt.,  Epid.,  Merc.,  Pseud.)  require  at  least  four,  and  ten  at  least  five 
performers,  while  the  Poenulus  and  Budens  need  six.  Bitschl  p.*  lv  conjectures 
seven  in  the  Trinummus.  Of  the  plays  of  Terence  the  Heaut.  and  Hec.  require 
five,  the  Ad.  and  Phorm.  six  actors ;  the  Andr.  and  Eun.  require  even  more.  The 
writers  of  the  palliatae  did  not  even  restrict  themselves  in  the  narrower  sense  in 
which  Horace  ( AP.  192 ;  cf .  Diomed.  GL.  1,  491, 28),  taking  the  Greek  tragedy  as  his 
starting-point,  warns  them,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  against  scenes  for  more  than 
three  speaking  characters ;  see  the  enumeration  in  FSchmidt  p.  4.  In  this  subject 
there  are  several  details  which  cannot  easily  be  determined,  e.g.,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  actors,  whether  there  was  a  fixed  maximum  (Steffeh  l.L  concludes 
that  it  was  seven),  how  the  actors  were  cast  for  a  number  of  parts,  and  whether 
one  part  was  given  to  several  performers  in  different  acts  so  as  to  bring  on  the 
best  actors  more  frequently ;  this  theory  is  employed  to  explain  e.g.  why  the  part 
of  Laches  in  Tee.  Hec.  in  Bemb.  and  Vict,  is  marked  with  two  Greek  letters.  See 
however  n.  8.  FSchmidt,  d.  Zahl.  der  Schauspieler  bei  Plant,  u.  Ter.,  Erl.  1870. 
CSteffkm,  de  actorum  in  fabulis  Terent.  numero  et  distributione,  in  Bitschl's  Acta 
soc.  philol.  Lips.  2, 109.  HBosss,  quaest.  Terent.  (c.  II),  Lips.  1874.  FSchOll,  JJ. 
119, 41.  GHScHMiTT,  qua  ratione  vett.  et  quot  inter  actores  Terentii  fabularum  in 
scenam  edendarum  partes  distribuerint  in  the  Festschr.  z.  Karlsruher  Philol.  Vers. 
1882,24.    Cf.n.8. 

5.  GHermann,  de  canticis  in  Bom.  fabb.,  opusc.  1,  290.  GABWolff  de  canticis 
etc.,  Halle  1824.  Grysar  (see  above  §  18,  5  ad  fin.).  There  are,  however,  comedies 
without  eantica  properly  so-called,  as  Plant.  miL  glor.,  and  others  in  which  they 
occur  rarely,  e.g.  Asin.  Cure.  Merc.  Frequently  (as  in  Plautus  As.  Bacch.  Capt.  Cist. 
Epid.)  the  whole  company  which  had  taken  part  in  the  play  came  on  at  the  end 
as  a  caterva^  with  a  concluding  address  (in  trochaic  septenarii)  to  the  spectatores 
(Fleckeis^,  JJ.  Ill,  547).  Cf.  n.  8  and  §  17,  6.  In  the  MSS.  of  Plautus,  not  only 
lyric  scenes  in  irregular  or  mixed  metres,  but  others  which  are  confined  to  trochaic 
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septenarii  are  designated  as  C  (catUicum  or  catUio)  and  accordingly  accompanied 
by  mnsib,  while  the  declamatory  scenes  in  iambic  senarii,  which  were  simply 
recited,  are  DV  as  diverbia.  Perhaps  more  correctly  deverhia  ?  see  Dziatzko  and 
BiBBECK  LL  On  the  other  side  BCcheleb,  J  J.  108,  273.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  25.  Of 
these  eaniica  the  lyric  parts  were  regularly  sung  (singing  with  musical  accom- 
paniment), while  the  scenes  in  trochaic  septenarii  were  given  in  recitative 
(recitativo  accompagnato,  irapeuraraXoyi^,  chanted  declamation  with  musical 
accompaniment).  Bitschl,  opusc.  3, 1,  ed.  Trin. «  p.  lvi.  Q^z-L6wb  on  PL  Asin. 
p.  xm.  KDziATZKo,  BhM.  26,  97  and  JJ.  108,  819.  ThBergk,  op.  1,  192.  WChbist, 
die  Parakataloge  im  gr.  u.  rOm.  Drama,  MOnch.  1875  (Abh.  d.  Bayr.  Ak.  18,  8, 158) 
p.  29.  48;  Metrik*  676.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  682.  See  likewise  AMClleb,  gr 
BOhnenaltertOmer  190.    Zielinski,  Gliederung  d.  att.  Xom.,  Lpz.  1885,  28a  8ia 

6.  A  musician  supplied  the  accompaniment  (modoi  fecU\  e.g.  for  Plautus 
Marcipor  Oppi;  for  Terence,  Flaccus  Claudi.  The  didascaliae  to  Terence 
(§  109,  4)  are  the  chief  authority  for  the  nature  of  the  music;  the  following 
aooompaniment  is  there  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  understood  in  detail:  ttbiU 
parilms  or  tilnis  imparibu9  or  tihiis  duabuf  dextria  or  tihiia  sarranis  (Tyrian,  Sarra 
=Tyre).  Vabb.  BB.  1,  2,  15  dextera  tibia  alia  quam  sinistra,  ita  ut  tamen  ait 
quodam  mode  eoniunda,  quod  est  altera  eiusdem  carminis  modorum  incentiva  (first 
voice),  altera  swxentiva  (second  voice).  Diomkd.  1.1.  p.  492,  9.  Domat.  praef.  Eun. 
p.  10^  11  B.  and  praef.  Adelph.  p.  7, 11  B. :  modulcUa  est  tibiis  dextris,  Le.  Lydiis  oh 
seriam.  gratfiiatem,  qua  fere  in  omnibus  comoediis  utitur  hie  poeta  (Ter.),  saepe  tamen 
wntiaiis  per  scenam  modis  cantata,  quod  significat  titulus  scaenae  habens  subiectas 
persosnis  litleras  MJli.C.  {mutatis  modis  cantici  or  mutantur  modi  cantici  ;  cf .  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  89).  Thus  we  read  in  the  didascalia  of  Ter.  Heauton. :  acta  primum  tibiis 
imparibuSj  deinde  duabus  dextris,  Donat.  de  com.  p.  12, 18  agthantur  tibiis  paribus  et 
«B^»ri5«#,  id  est  dextris  aut  sinistris  {Beivfeescheid  inserts  aut  dextra  et  sinistra^. 
Dextrae  autem  tibiae  sua  gravitate  seriam  comoediae  dictionem  praenuntiabant, 
sinistrae  serranae  [Beiffesscheid  rightly  erases  serr,"]  acuminis  levitate  iocum  in 
eomoedia  ostend^Mnt :  ubi  autem  dextra  et  sinistra  acta  fabula  inscribAatur,  mixtim 
iod  ei  gravitates  denuntiabantur.  Cf .  KDziatzko,  BhM.  20,  594.  Cf.  Gbysab  LI. 
876.  EBsuHiE,  quaest.  terent.  (Helsingf.  1868)  p.  1  (de  canticis  et  tibiis  fabul. 
Ter.).    KvJait,  JJ.  119,  591,  21. 

7.  In  the  Old  Atti<3  Comedy  the  intervals  in  the  action  were  marked  and 
filled  up  by  chorio  songs,  but  these  were  given  up  at  an  early  time  (AMCllbs, 
BObnenaltertlhner  842),  in  the  later  comedy  the  aiXrrr^t  probably  as  a  rule  took 
their  place.  Cf .  Plaut.  Ps.  578.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  a  division  into  acts  in 
the  later  comedy,  nor  of  any  fixed  number  of  these,  and  Aristotle  moreover  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  In  the  Boman  comedy  too  the  poet  left  it  to  the  manager 
to  insert  the  necessary  or  desirable  pauses.  Consequently  the  original  MSS.  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  showed  no  division  into  acts,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such 
in  the  manuscripts  whi(!li  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  prologue  of  L.  Ambivius 
(§  16,  14)  to  Tkb.  Heo.  89  primo  actu  placeo  may  be  eqmvalent  to  in  prima  fabula. 
Naturally  the  practice  in  relation  to  these  intervals  became  gradually  fixed,  and 
henoe  acts  are  also  spoken  of  in  a  figurative  sense ;  cf .  Vabro  (BB.  1^  26  quartus 
admsf  2,h,2secundusactus;  8, 17, 1  (er^tiM  oeiia)  and  Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  1, 46  (see  §  18, 
4),  cf.  Apul.  flor.  16,  64  cum  iam  in  tertio  actu,  quod  genus  in  eomoedia  fieri  amat, 
isKmmdiores  affisctus  movereL  Horace  AP.  189  is  the  first  to  speak  directly  of  the 
five  acts,  which  subsequently  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  regular  number :  neve 
wsimor  neu  tit  ^iitiito  productior  actu,  Donatus  complains  repeatedly  of  the  difficulty 
of  diyisiim  into  acts.    Cf.  Euaeth.  de  com.  p.  5,  25  B  postquam  olioso  tempore  fasti- 
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diosior  spectator  effeciua  esaet  et  turn  cum  ad  cantores  ab  actorihus  fahula  trantihat 
consurgere  et  ahire  coepissetj  admonuit  poetaa  ut  primo  quidem.  ehoros  tollererU  locum 
eis  rdinquentegf  ut  Menander  fecit  •  .  . :  poetremo  ne  locum  quidem  reliquerunty 
quod  Latini  fecerunt  comici^  unde  apud  illos  dirimere  actus  quinquepartitoe  difficile  e»L 
The  fact  that  the  division  into  acts  as  transmitted  to  us  is  frequently  impractic- 
able proves  its  late  origin.  Cf.  Steffem  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  p  147.  For  a  general  view 
see  DoNAT.  arg.  Andr.  p.  7,  11  B. :  est  attente  animadvertendum  ubi  el  quando  scena 
vacua  sit  ah  omnibus  personis^  ut  in  ea  chorus  (in  the  tragedy)  vel  tibicen  (in  the 
comedy)  obaudiri  possint;  quod  cum  viderimus^  ibi  actum  esse  finitum  dehemus 
affnoscere.  Five  acts  as  the  rule  are  also  presupposed  by  Donat.  for  the  Ad.  p.  7,  1 
S. :  haec  quoque^  ut  cetera  huiusmodi  poematoy  quinque  actus  habeai  necesse  est^  and  for 
the  Hec.  p.  12,  16  B. :  divisa  est  ut  ceterae  quinque  €tctibus  legitimis.  The  first  act 
generally  contains  the  explanation  of  the  plot  (vporaait)^  in  acts  II  to  IV  the 
knot  is  entangled  and  the  intrigue  brought  about  (MTaaii)^  in  the  fifth  is  the 
denouement  (Kareurrpo^).  Cf.  Euanth.  p.  7,  21  B.  Don  at.  de  com.  10,  9  B. 
ViCTOBiN.  GL.  6,  78,  29  haec  per  medios  txctus  rarte,  rursus  in  exitu  fabularum  etc. 
BiTSCHL,  opusc.  2,  854.  KFHebmann,  de  Ter.  Adelphis  in  Jahn^s  Jahrbb.  Suppl. 
6,71.  WScHMiTZ,  de  actuum  in  Plant,  fab.  discriptione,  Bonn  1852.  £Bri7mir, 
quaest.  terent.  (1868)  20.  On  the  metrical  and  musical  composition  of  the  several 
acts  ASpenoel,  d.  Akteinleitung  d.  Kom.  d.  Plant.,  Mtinch.  1877. 

8.  The  division  into  scenes  is  regularly  found  in  all  M8S.  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  names  of  the  characters  speaking  in  each  being  indispensable  as 
headings.  The  interlocutors  are  generally  in  the  MSB.  marked  within  the  scenes, 
with  the  initial  letter  of  their  names ;  but  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  abbrevlia- 
tion,  with  single  Greek  letters ;  the  key  to  this  system  is  given  in  the  heading  of 
the  scenes,  where  the  names  are  inscribed  with  the  letters  which  correspond  to 
them.  So  in  some  places  in  the  cod.  vet.  (B)  of  Plautus  (§  99,  7,  most  completely 
in  the  TriiL)  and  most  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  Bembinus  and  Victorianus 
codd.  of  Terence  (§  109,  2).  Bitschl,  op.  2,  294.  865 ;  ed.  Trin.'  p.  lv.  and  others 
(Teuftel,  JJ.  105,  lOa  CSteffek  [n.  4]  116.  150.  WWaghkr,  JB.  1878,  446) 
have  wrongly  assumed  that  these  letters  had  a  dramaturgic  meaning  and 
referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  among  the  actors,  and  to  their  com- 
parative importance  as  leading  and  secondary  parts,  etc  :  see  FLbo  on  Sen.  trag. 
1,  p.  85. — ASpengel,  Szenentitel  u.  Szenenabteilung  in  d.  lat.  Kom.,  MUnch.  SBer. 
1888,  257. 

9.  As  a  compensation  for  their  curtailing  of  the  originals  and  in  order  *to 
increase  the  attraction  of  a  play,  Naevius,  Plautus  (cf.  GGOtz,  act.  soc  Lips. 
6,  810.  815),  Ennius  and,  following  their  example,  Terence  also  (Andr.  prol.  18) 
took  single  scenes  out  of  a  Greek  play  of  similar  plot,  and  transferred  them  into- 
the  one  adopted  by  them,  which  proceeding  Luscius  (§  107,  5)  by  way  of  censure 
called  contaminare  (see  Andr.  proL  16,  Heaut.  proL  16).  This  clumsy  proceeding, 
while  it  gained  for  the  play  a  few  effective  incidents,  no  doubt  often  injured 
the  composition  as  a  whole  and  caused  all  sorts  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 

10.  The  prologue  commonly  contained  a  summary  of  the  subject  of  the  play 
(Ter.  Andr.  proL5),  but,  like  the  parabasis  of  the  old  comedy,  was  also  used  for 
the  exposition  of  tihe  poet^s  personal  wishes.  Donatus  de  com.  p.  10,  11  B. 
accordingly  distinguishes  four  varieties:  ^v^raror^t,  commendaticius ;  iwirifirfriK^ 
*  *,  relativus  ;  ipafmruc^t  argumentativus  ;  futcrcst  mixtus.  The  prologue  was  recited 
without  any  theatrical  costume  (sine  omamentisy  Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  123y=omatu 
prclogiy  Ter.  Hecc  prol.  B,  1)  by  an  actor  who  had  not  to  appear  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  first  act  (change  of  dress,  Poen.  prol.  126 ;  exceptions  in  Bitschl 
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Punerg.  19)  or  by  the  dominus  grtgU  (as  frequently  in  Terence).  But  it  does  not 
always  precede  the  first  act  (Plaut.  mil.  2, 1.  Cist.  1,  8 ;  cf .  Donat.  praef .  to  Ter. 
Phorm.  p.  14,  24  B.)  and  may  even  be  omitted  altogether  (Plaut.  Cure.).  For 
new  performances  of  a  play,  even  after  the  poet^s  death,  new  prologues  used  to  be 
oomposed;  those  prefixed  to  plays  of  Plautus.  which  have  been  preserved,  are 
chiefly  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  most  part  insufferably  diffuse  and  insipid ;  see 
BiTSCHL,  Parerga  209.  225.  283,  and  below  §  99,  1. 

11.  The  rpSfftara  wporariKd  chiefly  serve  to  facilitate  the  exposition,  on  which 
great  care  was  bestowed,  there  being  no  play-bill  to  assist  the  intelligence  of  the 
spectator.  Donat.  arg.  Andr.  p.  4,  4  B :  peraona  proteUica  intdUgitur  quete  aemel 
imducta  in  principio  fctbulae  in  mtUia  deincepa  fabulae  partUnu  adhihetur,  Euanth.  de 
com.  p.  6,  7  B.  TpoTOLTiKh.  ir/>i<rwxa,  Le.  penonat  extra  argumentum  arceasitaSj  non 
facile  eeteri  habent  (Plautus  however  employs  as  such  Axtotrogus  in  the  Miles 
and  Grumio  in  the  Most),  quibue  Terentiut  aaepe  (in  Andr.  Phorm.  and  Hec.) 
miitur,  tfi  per  harum  inductianea  facile  pateal  argumentum, 

12.  The  customary  form  of  the  epilogue  is :  plaudHe.  Cf .  Menand.  fr.  881 
i^apaurrtt  iriKpoT^jaare  with  Plaut.  True,  conclusion :  plaudite  atque  exsurgite.  See 
besides  Quivtil.  6,  1,  52  iUud  quo  veteres  tragoediae  coi^Mediaeque  duduntur 
'Plodiu:    HoR.  AP.  155,  etc. 

18.  Masks.  DiOMED.  GL.  1,  489  antea  gedearibua  (besides  paint  etc),  non  personit^ 
utebaniury  ul  qualiUu  colori*  indicium  faceret  aetatis^  cum  essent  aui  alhi  (old  men ; 
cf.  albicapiUu9y  Plaut.  Mil.  681.  Baoch.  1101.  Trin.  878;  also  long  beard  and 
staff^  Plaut.  Men.  ^4.  856)  out  nigri  (youths ;  gallants  with  curled  hair,  Cincinnati^ 
cf.  Plaut.  MiL  928)  ant  rufi  (slaves),  personia  vero  uii  primua  coepU  Roaciua  GhUua^ 
praecipuua  hiatrio^  quod  oculia  perveraia  erat  (cf.  Cic.  nat.  deor.  1,  79,  see  concerning 
him  BiBBBCK,  rOm.  Trag.  671)  nee  aatia  decorua  aijae  peraonia  niai  paraaitua  pro- 
nuntiabat.  This  evidently  professional  account,  which  probably  comes  from  Suet. 
and  Yarro,  is  contradicted  by  Donat.  de  comoed.  p.  10,  1  B.  peraonati  primi  egiaae 
dieuniur  eomoediam  Cinciua  FtUiacua^  tragoediam  Minudua  Prothymua,  Cf.  Donat. 
praef.  to  Ter.  £un.  p.  10  B.  acta  eat  ,  ,  ,  etiam  (tarn  f)  tum  peraonatia  L,  Minueio 
I^rolhymo,  L,  Ambivio  Turpione  and  praef.  Ad.  p.  7  Jiaec  acta  eat  (594/160)  agentibua 
L.  Ambivio  el  L.  •  •  qui  cum  auia  gregibua  etiam  tum  peraonati  agebant.  If  this 
aoooont  were  correct  with  regard  to  Ambivius  Turpio,  the  use  of  masks  would  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Terence,  but  his  plays  themselves  disprove  it  (see  e.g.  Phorm. 
210).  For  an  attempt  to  assign  a  later  date  to  Minucius  Prothymus  and  to  connect 
him  with  Boscius  (supposing  Boscius  to  have  introduced  masks  into  Minucius* 
troupe)  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  68  and  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  661.  From  Cic.  de  or. 
8, 221  in  ore  aunt  omnia  .  .  .  peraonatum  ne  Roacium  quidem  magnopere  laudabant 
nodri  illi  aenea  we  may  assume  that  about  680/124  actors  were  still  without  masks, 
but  that  they  came  in  shortly  after  that  time,  and  probably  in  response  to  the 
uiiiveraal  tendency  of  the  later  Boman  drama,  to  assimilate  the  performances  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Greek  custom.  About  640/114  Boscius  might  already  have 
appeared  in  masks.  Having  once  been  introduced,  the  wearing  of  masks  long 
remained  the  rule;  at  least  we  may  gather  this  from  the  cogi  in  acena  ponere 
peraomam  (Fest.  217;  see  above  §  9,  4);  and  after  this,  when  actorea  comoe- 
diarum  (as  distinguished  from  the  mimi^'artijicea  aeenici,  in  Sen.  ep.  1,  11,  7, 
who  akme  played  without  masks)  are  mentioned,  stress  is  laid  only  on  the  voice, 
the  diction  and  the  action  as  characteristic,  as  in  Quintil.  8,  8,  51.  11,  8,  178.  It 
WIS  afterwards  sought  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  of  masks :  as  by  large  openings 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  so  that  the  facial  expression  (Cic.  de  or.  2, 198.  8,  221) 
■hoald  not  be  entirely  wasted.    See  CBobest,  ann.  1880,  206.    Finally  the  masks 
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were  got  rid  of,  most  likely  under  the  influence  of  the  Mimus.  Bomat.  Ter.  Andr. 
4,  8  give  haec  (/emtnaaMysis)  personatis  ifiris  agitur,  ul  apud  vetereSj  ttve  per 
mtdierem^  ui  nunc  vidtmus.  Cf.  CSteffen  154.  ChHoffeh,  de  personarum  usu  in 
Terentii  oomoediis,  Halle  1877. — Ancient  representations  of  actors:  FWieselkb, 
Denkm.  d.  Btthnenwesens,  Oott.  1851.  ThSchreibeb,  kulturhist.  Bilderatlas  T. 
1-6.  AMOlleb^s  BOhnenaltert.  227  sqq. ;  concerning  these  in  the  MSS.  of  Terence, 
see  §  109,  2. 

14.  As  actorea  comoediarum  are  known  to  us,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  a  certain 
(T,  Publilius)  Pettio  (§  97,  8  n.  1.  BIT8CH^  Parerga  250.  892.  WStudemuhd, 
comment.  Mommsen.  801),  in  the  time  of  Terence  (cf .  n.  18)  especially :  L,  Ambivius 
Turpioj  the  most  famous  manager  and  actor  of  the  period  before  Cicero  (cf .  Gic. 
sen.  48.  Tag.  dial.  2a  Stmm.  ep.  1,  81,  8.  10,  2, 1),  further  X.  AtUiuM  of  Praeneste 
(cf.  §  107,  2).  Belonging  to  the  Bepublican  period  (probably  the  7th  century) 
M,  Ofiliua  HUarui  (Plik.  N.H.  7,  184);  to  the  time  of  Quintilian  (11,  8,  178) 
Htratoldes  and  Demetrius  (§  15, 1). 

ll^^TogaF^jp  the  name  given,  in  contradistinction  tcr^paUiata] 
to  comedies  with  Roman  (Italian)  gnl^jonf^TTiiii'.fAr  '^i^\f^x  ffl  ^hia 
comedy  was  called  also^abernarTS^  ft  represented  the  li£BLX)£ 
thQ  lower  classes  in  Rome ;  thus  it  was  coarser  in  tone  than  the 
palliata,  but  at  the  same  time  had  greater  freshness  and  vitality. 
But  it  surpasses  the  palliata  especially  in  its  conception'  of 
family  life,  the  female  sex  being  far  more  prominent,  in  it, 
and  the  slaves  holding  comparatively  insignificant  parts.  The 
chronology  of  the^jefflt^is  defined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  over- 
refined  palliata  of  Terence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  artificial 
Atellana  and  the  Mimus.  Its  principal  poets  are  Titinius, 
Quinctius  Atta  and  L.  Afranius,  all  between  B89/169  and  67B/79. 
Afranius  raised  the  togata  into  higher  circles  of  society,  intro- 
duced the  arrangement  and  tone  of  the  palliata  into  it,  sometimes 
even  used  Greek  plays  for  his  purposes,  and  in  this  way  created 
a  kind  of  mixed  species,  which,  however,  died  out  with  him. 
Even  in  the  Imperial  period  Afranius'  togatae  were  performed. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  togtUa  may  designate  B,nyfabula  (serious 
or  light),  with  Boman  suhject-matter.  Diomedes  GL.  1,  489  enumerates  as  togatae 
a)  praetextatae,  b)  togattte^tabemaritte,  c)  AteUanae^  d)  planipedee^  and  defines 
them:  quae  ecriptae  sunt  secundum  ritus  et  habitum  hominum  togatorum  i.e. 
Momanorum,  In  this  sense  togaia  comprises  also  the  trabeata  which  Diomedes 
omits,  though  this  was  merely  a  transient  and  unimportant  species,  devoted 
especially  to  the  equites,  whose  peculiar  habit  was  the  trabea  (Pers.  8,  29.  Dio  56, 
81),  and  a  species  merely  represented  by  C.  Melissus  its  originator  (§  244,  2).  In 
the  same  general  sense,  and  especially  of  praetextae,  Sbm.  ep.  1,  8,  8  uses  the  term 
togaiae :  non  attingam  tragicos  nee  togatae  nostras,  JuMbent  enim  hoe  quoque  all 
severitatis  et  sunt  inter  comoedias  ac  tragoedias  mediae. 

2.  DiOMED.  1.  ]. :  secunda  species  est  togatarum  quae  tdbemariae  dicuntur  €t 
kumilita4e  personarum  el  argumentorum  simUitudine  comoediis  (sspaUiatis)  pares. 
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The  name  tabemariae  was  taken  from  the  tahemae^  the  booths  of  the  artisans  and 
of  the  industrial  class  in  general.  Festus  852  v.  togatarum  enumerates  among  the 
characters  of  the  lahemariae  besides  others  jAagiarii,  term  denique^  in  general 
such  as  ex  teibemia  honeHe  prodeant.  Cf.  also  such  titles  of  togatae  as  Augur, 
dnerariuSy  FuUonia,  LibertuSj  Pialtria,  Ttbicina,  Togatae  is  the  name  given  to 
plays  of  this  kind  espec.  in  Cic.  Sest.  118.  Hon.  AP.  288.  Yellei.  2,  9,  8.  Sbh. 
ep.  14, 1  (  -89),  7  (cf.  Afillh.  v.  299).  Sukt.  Ner.  11.  Quint.  10, 1, 100.  Gell.  10, 11, 
a    18,8,8. 

8.  The  plots  of  the  togatae  are  generally  laid  at  Borne,  though  not  unfrequently 
also  in  a  provincial  town,  in  order  to  ridicule  either  the  life  of  a  small  town,  or 
satirise  Bome  in  a  disguised  manner,  or  to  describe  the  impression  produced  by 
Borne  on  a  man  from  the  country ;  cf .  the  titles  Brunditinae,  F^eretUinatisj  Setina, 
Velileniaf  Ulubrana.  From  the  mere  titles  appears  the  large  admixture  of  the 
female  sez'(even  of  virgins),  and  this  is  still  more  shown  by  the  fragments.  Cf . 
also  Sbbv.  Aen.  11, 160  in  togaiie  viciricee  appellatUur  quae  v%ro$  extulerutU,  Dohatus 
on  Ter.  Eun.  12  is  very  significant :  conceseum  eet  in  palliata  poetis  comicie  tervot 
dominie  eapteniioree  fingere^  quod  item  in  togata  non/ere  licet, 

4.  DiOMBO.  GL.  1,  490  togatae  tabemariae  in  »cenam  dataverunt  praecipue  duo, 
L,  A/raniuM  et  G.  Quintius,  Ps.-Acbo  (from  Suet.  ?  see  AKiessliko,  de  personis  horat. 
8)  on  Hor.  AP.  288  following  an  absurd  explanation  of  the  terms  praetexta 
(—comedy  with  Boman  subject-matter)  and  togt$ta  (  —  comedy  with  Greek  subject- 
matter)  :  praetextae  et  togatae  tcripaerunt  Adiua  Lamia,  Antoniue  Rufue  (these  two 
otherwise  unknown,  cf.  also  §  ^4,  8),  (Ttt.  Mdieeue  (§  244,  2),  Afraniut,  Pomponiua 
(284,  7).  A  performance  of  Afranius^  Incendium  under  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  11. 
IVigatae  publidy  recited :  luv.  1,  8. — A  certain  togcUariue  Stephanio  (cui  in  pueriUm 
haiitum  circumtonsam  matronam  minietr€te$e  compererat  Augustus  and  whom  he 
therefore  per  trina  theatra  virgis  caeeum  relegavit)  occurs  in  Suet.  Aug.  45 ;  cf .  Plik. 
KH.  7, 159  minue  miror  Stephanionem,  qui  primue  togeUue  (more  correctly  togatae,  cf . 
trugoediam  saltare,  §  18,  6)  taltare  inetituit,  utrisque  eaeadarihue  ludie  (a.  787/17  and 
M}/47)  ealtavisse  etc.  Thus  the  Pantomimus  appropriated  the  subject-matter  of 
t^  togatae,  as  it  had  that  of  the  tragedies  and  palliatae  (§  8, 18). 

^  5.  In  imitation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  palliata  Afrahius  has  prologues 
(v.  2&-80.  Macb.  S.  6,  5,  6  Afranium  .  .  .  qui  in  prologo  ex  persona  Priapi 
atC,  just  as,  in  his  SeUa,  Sophia  appeared  as  a  speaker)  and  cantica  (even  synodic 
ones).  Cic.  Best.  118  cum  ageretur  togata — Simulans,  ut  opinor — caterva  tola 
darieeima  eoneentione  .  .  .  eontionata  est.  The  adoption  of  the  parasites  belongs 
to  the  same  features,  though  the  Boman  dientship  and  the  scurrae  ofifered 
Analogies.  The  fragments  of  togatae  are  collected  in  Bibbbck,  com.*  181.— 
JHNkukisch,  de  fab.  togata,  Lps.  1888;  Ladbwio  PBE.  6,  8024 ;  Moicmsbh  BG.  1*, 
904.  2«,  488. 

18.  The  Boman  writers  on  literature  specify  the  Bhintho- 
nica  as  a  separate  variety  of  Boman  comedy ;  it  was  named  after 
the  farce-writer  {4>\vaKoypa^o^)  Bhinthon  of  Tarentum,  whose 
iXaporpaytphUu  were  travesties  of  tragic  subjects,  but  none  of  the 
names  of  the  Boman  adapters  nor  any  titles  or  remains  of  Boman 
Bhinthonicae  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  of  these  however 
may  be  incorporated  among  the  Atellanae  on  mythological 
tabjeots. 
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1.  For  the  authorities  on  the  Boman  Rhinthonica  see  §  12, 1.  Lyd.  de  mag. 
1,  40  'Pti'^wi'i#r^  (itrrlp)  ij  i^bjTuc/j  (cf.  Plaut.  Men.  2, 1,  11  Ghraeciamque  exoticam  of 
southern  Italy).  For  Bhinthon,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemaioe  I  Soter  (a.  820-285 
B.C.— 487/469  u.c),  see  esp.  Suid.  s.v.  'PUtdup.  Steph.  Brz.  v.  Tapas,  The  KUfufiSo- 
rpaytfdia  of  Alkaios,  Deinolochos  and  Anaxandrides  (Meineke,  hist.  crit.  com.  gr. 
247)  is  older  than  the  l\apoTpay(^6UL,  of  which  Bhinthon  was  the  dpxvy6s  (see  Sum. 
S.V.),  and  is  therefore  not  identical  with  it.  Perhaps  the  Ktafup^rpayifiSla  was  more 
like  a  comedy  compared  with  the  farcical  l\aporpay<fiila,  possibly  like  Plaut. 
Amphitr.,  which  in  the  prologue  v.  59  and  68  is  called  a  tragi[co]comoedia. 
(Tragicocomoedia  in  Lutat.  on  Stat.  Theb.  5,  160.)  Cf.  also  Yarrows  Pseudo- 
tragoediae  (§  165,  2).  Plautus^  Amphitruo  is  certainly  not  a  Bhinthonica ;  see 
Vahlen,  BhM.  16,  472. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  Bhinthonica  from  the  Atellana  is  probably  only  founded 
on  a  quibble  of  the  theorists.  Titles  of  Atellanae  which  indicate  farcical  travesties 
of  mjrtho-tragical  subjects  are  Agamemno  supposUus,  Arittdney  Armorum  iudicium 
(?),  AUdarUe,  Sisyphus  by  Pomponius,  Phoenissae  by  Novius,  AuUmoe  CIuv.  6,  71). — 
In  general  cf.  Neukirch,  de  fab.  tog.  15.  EMunk,  de  fabb.  Atell.  84.  Yahlek, 
BhM.  15,  472.    £.  Sommebbbodt,  de  phlyacogr.  graec.  (Bresl.  1875)  p.  48. 

19.  The  Bromans  possessed  a  tendency  to  preserve  and  cherish 
the  recollection  of  past  events ;  and  as  they  perceived  that  metre 
facilitated  both  recollection  and  tradition,  we  find  here  a  field 
favourable  to  the  development  of  epic  poetry.  Hence  we 
have  at  an  early  age  ancestral  songs  and  inscriptions  of  various 
kinds  somewhat  like  the  epic  in  style.  The  satumian  measure 
employed  in  them  was  also  used  by  the  most  ancient  epic  poets, 
Andronicus  and  Naevius,  the  first  a  mere  translator  in  his  Latin 
Odyssey,  the  latter  in  his  beUum  punicum  boldly  plunging  into 
the  life  of  his  nation  and  time.  Like  him,  his  succesjsor  Ennius 
chose,  in  his  Annals,  a  national  siibject,  which  he  expanded  to 
a  complete  Boman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  and  treated  in 
dactylic  hexameters.  His  example  became  the  type  for  later 
poets,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  form.  During  the  next 
century  no  other  poet  attempted  an  epic  poem  ;  but  then  Hostius, 
plainly  following  Ennius,  wrote  a  bellum  istricum,  and  similarly 
L.  Accius  and  A.  Furius  and  later  on  Tanusius  wrote  epics 
entitled  Annales.  Cicero  himself  wrote  poems  in  hexameters  on 
his  consulship  and  exile  (de  suo  consulatu,  de  temporibus  meis), 
while  Varro  Atacinus  treated  of  Caesar's  bellum  sequanicum. 
In  the  Augustan  period  Anser  eulogised  M.  Antony,  and  others 
treated  subjects  of  the  history  of  the  period  in  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandrine  poets  and  partly  with  panegyric  tendencies,  as 
L.  Varius  (de  morte,  sc.  Caesaris ;  Panegyricus  Augusti),  Tibullus 
(PPanegyricus  Messalae),  Octavianus  himself  (Sicilia);  impor- 
tant epic  fragments  remain  to   us   by  Cornelius   Severus,  (res 
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romanae),  Rabirius  (bellum  actiacum  ?),  Albinovanus  Pedo  (de 
navigatione  Qermanici  per  oceanum  septentrionalem).  In  the 
Imperial  period  epic  poetry  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  past : 
Lucan's  Pharsalia,  the  epic  poem  de  bello  civili  (in  Petbonius 
sat.  119),  and  Silius  Italicus'  Punica).  About  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  -century  of  our  era  such  subjects  still  found  favour,  and 
Alfius  Avitus  treated  them  even  in  iambic  dimeters.  But  when 
contemporary  history  furnished  the  material,  as  under  Trajan 
authors  selected  a  bellum  dacicum  and  parthicum,  such  subjects 
could  only  be  treated  in  courtly  fashion.  To  this  class  belong 
Gtordian's  Antoninias,  Claudian  with  his  numerous  eulogistic  epics 
on  Stilicho,  and  the  bellum  gildonicum  and  pollentinum ;  lastly 
Corippus'  Johannis  and  laudes  lustini, 

1.  The  interest  of  the  epic  subject-matter  remained  alwa3rs  predominant  and 
decisive.  Cic.  de  imp.  Pomp.  25  siniU  hoc  loco,  sicut  poelae  solerU  qui  res  romanas 
serUmni,  prtteterire  me  noetram  calamiUUem,  The  Boman  magnates  longed  to  be 
glorified  in  poetry,  e.g.  Cic.  Arch.  26.  27.  Augustus  systematically  favoured  and 
promoted  epic  compositions,  and  to  abstain  from  them  almost  required  an  excuse, 
as  in  the  case  of  Horace.  A  large  number  of  real  or  pretended  epic  poets  enumer- 
ated by  Ovid.  Pont.  4, 16.  In  the  time  of  Nero  epic  composition  was  fashionable, 
see  Pkbsius  1,  69.  Cf.  Petbow.  118.  Mabtial.  4,  14.  10,  64.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  48. 
H8CHILI.SS,  Nero  611.  In  Pbisciajt.  GL.  2,  287  are  three  hexameters  taken  from 
the  epic  poem,  in  at  least  three  books,  of  a  certain  Ganniue  {O.  Annius  ?  cf .  §  209, 12). 
Phrases  (in  prose)  taken  from  a  certain  (orator,  cf.  §  187,  4)  Gannius,  Paul. 
Flesti  869  v.  velertUoret,  A  certain  Ganius  as  author  of  an  iambic  verse  in  Yabbo 
LL.  6,  81. 

2.  KOirx,  in  his  Sprachgebrauch  der  rOm.  Epiker,  MtLnsU  1840,  argues  that  the 
dactylic  hexameter  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  phonetic  constituents  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  this  metre  imposed  many  restrictions  on 
the  Boman  poets.  Gf.  FGHultoben,  d.  Technik  der  rOm.  Dicht.  im  ep.  u.  eleg. 
Venmass,  JJ.  107,  745.  ThBibt,  ad  hist,  hexam.  lat.  symb.,  Bonn  1876.  MW 
HuMPHBXTS,  de  accentus  momento  in  versu  heroico,  Lps.  1874.  HHelbio,  de 
qmaloephae  ap.  epicos  lat.  primi  p.  Ghr.  saeculi  ratione,  Bautzen  1878.  KP 
ScHULZE,  Hochton  u.  Yershebung  in  den  2  letzten  FCLasen  des  lat.  Hex.  Zf  GW. 
29,  590  etc 

8u  FWiHKSLMAmr,  d.  epischen  Dicht.  d.  B()m.  bis  auf  Virgil,  in  Jabh^s  Arch. 
2,  558.  OHaubb,  de  corminibus  epicis  saec.  August!,  Bresl.  1870;  die  Epen  des 
silb.  Zeitalters  d.  rOm.  Lit.,  Fraustadt  1886.  Gn  the  introduction  of  similes  among 
the  epic  and  elegiac  writers  see  JWalseb,  ZfdoG.  29,  595. 

^4.  Golleotion  of  the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  (excluding  the  soenici)  by  WE 
Wkbbb  (corpus  poett.  lat.,  Frankf.  1881);  of  the  lesser  Latin  poems  preserved  in 
manuscript  by  JGhbWeInsdobf  (poetae  lat.  minores,  Altenb.  u.  Helmst.  1780- 
98  YI)  and  EBIhbxhs  (poetae  lat.  min.,  Lps.  1879-88.  Y).  As  a  ^supplement 
fragmenta  poett.  roman.  coll.  et  emend.  EBahbeks,  Lps.  1886  (containing  the  I 
passages  from  poets  scattered  in  various  authors,  betddes  the  fragments  of  the  / 
soenici  and  the  satura  Menippea).  Gn  the  editions  of  the  soTcalled  Anthologia 
lalina  and  the  collections  of  the  Lat.  poems  preserved  in  inscriptions  see  §  81, 4. 
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20.  An  heroic  epic  was  impossible  at  Eome  in  its  original 
state,  the  Italian  gods  being  mere  abstractions,  and*  godlike 
heroes  unknown  to  the  people.  When,  therefore,  towju'ds  the 
end  of  the  Republic  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets 
caused  this  class  of  epic  poetry  to  be  cultivated,  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  foreign  subjects  for  mythological  tales.  Thus  Varro 
Atacinus  (Argonautae),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pelei  et  Thetidos), 
Helvius  Cinna  (Smyrna),  Licinius  Calvus  (lo),  Pedo  (Theseis),  as 
well  as  (in  respect  of  its  subject-matter)  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
later  on  (the  Culex  and)  the  Ciris,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (Argo- 
nautica).  Others  translated  the  Iliad,  e.g.  C.  Matins,  at  a  later 
time  Qaurus  and,  as  appears  probable,  the  young  Silius  Italicus 
as  the  author  of  the  so-called  Homerus  latinus;  aspirants  of  a 
higher  order  reverted  to  the  Epic  Cycle,  as  Ninnius  Crassus  (the 
Cyprian  Hiad),  Furius  Bibaculus  (Aethiopis  ?),  Pompeius  Macer 
(Antehomerica  and  Posthomerica),  Julius  Antonius  (Diomedea), 
Domitius  Marsus  (Amazonis),  Camerinus  (Excidium  Troiae), 
Lupus  and  Largus  ;  at  a  later  time  Nero's  Troica,  Lucan's  Biaca, 
Statins'  Thebais  and  Achilleis  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  Claudian  wrote  his  mythological  epics  Baptus  Proser- 
pinae  and  Gigantomachia.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  the  African 
Dracontius  adapted  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  legend  of  Medea  and 
parts  of  the  myth  of  Herakles  (Hylas  and  Hydra) ;  he  is  in  all 
probability  also  the  author  of  the  Orestis  tragoedia.  Between 
the  historic  or  national  and  the  Alexandrine  or  mythological 
classes  stands  Vergil's  Aeneid,  in  which  an  indigenous  legend  is 
told  in  a  historic  and  psychological  manner,  but  with  a  mytho- 
logical background;  and  this  became  the  pattern  of  poetical 
composition  to  the  subsequent  poets. 

1.  Influence  of  rhetoric,  especially  in  the  style  of  description,  e.g.  Sen.  Apoc. 
2,  8  omnes  poetae,  turn  contenti  ortut  et  occanu  describere  (like  Julius  Momanus,  Ssm. 
ep.  V.  122,  11-18),  etiam  medium  diem  inquietanl,  A  pathetic  style  was  required  : 
hertnei  carminie  eonue,  Tac.  dial.  10.  The  style  of  the  heroic  epic  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  historic  class,  as  in  Silius :  cf.  Pbtron.  118  non  enim  res  geetae  vereihua 
comprehendendae  sunt,  quod  Umge  mdiue  hielorici  faciunt,  aed  per  ambages  dearumque 
minisUria  et  fabulosum  setUentiarum  tormentum  praecipUandus  est  liber  spiritus,  ut 
potius  furentis  animi  vaticinatio  appareat  quam  religiost^  oratianis  sub  iestibus  fides, 

2.  Influence  of  Yorgil  see  §  281. — ^The  Troiae  halosis  in  senarii  (in  Pbtsom.  89) 
given  as  a  speech  to  Eumolpus  already  diverges  from  the  traditional  model.  In  the 
same  metre  Avienus  at  a  later  time  paraphrased  Yergil  and  Livy  (§  420,  6). 
Similar  Greek  paraphrases  in  trimeter  were  produced  in  large  numbers  (e.g. 
of  Theokritos,  ApoUonios,  Kallimachos  and  other  Alexandrine  poetry)  by  the 
H^enised  Boman  Marianus  about  the  year  500  a.d.  ;  see  Sum.  s.  v.— Lactamt. 
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ibbL  div.  1,  11  (FPR  406)  mom  imtmlM  quidam  poeta  triumphum  CupidintB 
wcriptU  (list  of  <xmtent8  follow):  qo.  whether  an  Epyllion  or  in  olegiac  metre? 
whether  Greek  (EBohdb,  gr.  fiom.  106.  544)  or  Latin  perhaps  in  the  style  of 
Beponanns  (§  996,  2)? 

21.  After  the  victory  of  Christianity  the  epic  poets  who 
belonged  to  the  new  faith  treated  subjects  from  the  biblical 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  instead  of  Boman 
history  or  Ghreek  mythology.  Thus  Proba  Faltonia  in  her  cento ; 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  were  treated  by  Avitus,  by 
Claudius  Victor  (Genesis)  and  by  Victorinus  (the  Maccabees), 
also  by  the  author  of  the  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua  etc  (see  §  403,  5) ; 
New  Testament  subjects  by  Juvencus,  Sedulius  (carmen  paschale) 
and  Arator  (history  of  the  Apostles).  Side  by  side  with  panegy- 
rics on  Emperors  as  still  composed  by  Claudian,  ApoUinaris 
Sidonius  (on  Avitus,  Maiorianus  and  Anthemius),  Merobaudes 
(on  AStius),  Corippus  (on  Anastasius)  and  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Frankish  nobles),  were  produced  eulogistic  poems  (epic 
hymns)  on  Qod,  Christ,  Christian  martyrs  and  saints,  and  on 
bishops  and  popes.  On  Christ,  e.g.  by  Mamertus  Claudianus 
(?see  §  468,5),  on  martyrs  especially  by  Damasus,  Prudentius 
{vepl  crr€if>dvfii}v)  and  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Felix).  Martin  of  Tours 
was  made  the  object  of  laudatory  epics  by  Paulinus  of  Perigueux 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  also  eulogised  other  bishops. 
On  the  other  han^,  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  rhetoric, 
panegyrics  continued  also  to  be  composed  in  epic  metre  on  sub- 
jects, both  light  and  serious,  taken  from  Paganism. 

L  Enumeration  of  Ghnatian  epic  writers  ap.  Vkvaht.  Fost.  vita  Mart.  1, 14- 
2S.  Collections:  QFabbicius,  poetarum  vett.  eccldsiasticomm  opera  Christiana  et 
opemm  leliq.  ac  fragm.,  Baa.  1564.  PLxTkiR,  hist,  poetarum  et  poema^m  medii 
ae?i  decern  poet  annum  a  Chr.  n.  400  saeculorum,  Halle  1721.  Hkmit,  hist,  de 
la  po«Bie  chrdtienne,  Paris  1856.    Cf .  §  80,  2. 

2l  The  leas  sacred  character  of  the  Old  Testament  permitted  even  Christian 
poets  a  freer  treatment  of  their  suhjects.  Christian  poems  by  unknown  authors 
were  in  the  MBS.  appended  to  the  works  of  particular  patristic  writers,  especially 
TortulUan,  Cjrprian  and  Lactantius,  and  for  a  long  time  were  accepted  as  the  wmk 
of  those  writerSb  Thus  the  original  Epyllia  SodJ^  (166  hex.)  and  De  lona 
(aetoaUy  rather  de  Kinive,  preserved  in  an  incomplete  state,  105  hex.) — both  by  one 
author,  probaUy  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century,  attributed  sometimes 
to  Cyprian  (in  Habtbl*s  Cyprian  8,  289.  227),  sometimes  ta  TertuUian.  LMOllbs, 
BhM.  92, 829. 464. 27, 486.  AEsbbt.,  Lit  des  MA.  1, 116. /in  M88  of  Cyprian,  and 
therefore  in  Habtbl  8,  288,  we  find  besides  85  hexameters  addressed  to  a  Consular 
who  had  lyosCatised  from  Christianity  to  the  worship  of  Isis ;  de  paseha  60  hex. ; 

de  rmmrreetiame  marimorum  408  hex.,  and  a  fragment  oi  a  venifi- 
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cation  of  Genesis  (165  hex.),  belonging  to  a  very  yoluminons  poem  on  the  Old 
Testament  (Pentateuch,  Joshiia,  Judges,  etc.),  by  an  unknown  author,  see  §  408,  5. 

8.  Laus  fferculis  in  187  graceful  hexameters  by  an  anonymous  author 
(Merobaudes  ?  see  §  489,  7.  464,  2),  AL.  881,  in  Jeep's  Claudian  2,  p.  208,  cf .  186. 
Cf.  EBahrens,  JJ.  105,  52.  503 ;  JB.  1878,  219.  Ueep  in  the  Begrttssungschrift  d. 
Leipz.  Philologenvers.  (Lps.  1872)  46;  Rivista  di  filol.  1,  405.-HynMu8  Claudii 
ad  Lunam  (  =  Isis,  Cybebe,  etc.)  AL.  723  PLM.  8,  168.  Similar  invocations  to 
Mars,  Juno,  Liber  for  a  safe  return :  AL.  749-751  PLM  8,  803-804.  In  Xattdem 
Solia  AL.  889  PLM.  4,  548 ;  cf.  below  §  475,  5  ad  fin.  Parodic  hyi&n  to  Pan  AL. 
682  PLM.  8, 170. 

22.  The  Epithalaminm  gradually  became  a  laudatory  poem 
on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  but  retained  from  its  original 
relation  to  erotic  poetry  a  certain  wantonness  and  coarseness. 
Of  the  earlier  period  we  possess  three  epithalamia  by  Catullus, 
and  the  names  of  CeJvus  and  Ticidas  as  authors  of  similar  pro- 
ductions; of  the  Imperial  period  are  preserved  epithalamia  by 
Statins,  Ausonius,  Claudianus,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  ApoUinaris 
Sidonius,  Dracontius,  Ennodius,  Luxorius,  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Sigibert)  and  the  Epithalaminm  Laurentii. 

1.  The  epithalaminm  in  honour  of  a  young  couple,  their  parents  and  ancestors, 
is  generally  composed  in  epic  metre.  One  by  Gallienus  is  also  mentioned,  see 
§  885,  2.  The  epithalamia  of  Ausonius  (§  421,  2  k)  and  of  Luxorius  (§  476,  8)  are 
at  the  same  time  Yergilian  centos  (§  26,  2). 

2.  The  epUhalamium  Laurentii  (87  hex.,  AL.  742  PLM.  8,  298)  written  by  an 
unknown  author  in  the  MSS.  of  Claudian  (in  Jekp^s  ed.  2  p.  194)  shows  an  ad- 
mixture of  sentimentality ;  if  we  may  judge  by  its  structure  and  the  prominence 
given  to  Pagan  customs  (dedication  of  the  beard,  nuptial  ceremonies,  undisguised 
descriptions)  it  is  as  early  as  cent.  lY/Y.  Cf.  also  Jeep  1.1. 164.  The  bridegroom 
(Laurentius)  is  commended  for  his  ability  as  a  legal  orator,  the  bride  (Florida?) 
for  her  accomplishments  and  the  lanificium.  Wernsdorf,  PLM.  4, 2, 462.  LMCller, 
BhM.  22,  88.  89.  24,  126.  ABiese,  J  J.  97,  706.  MHaupt,  op.  8,  872.  EBIhrehs, 
JJ.  105,  501. — It  was  known  in  England  in  the  7th  century,  see  Haupt  LL 

23.  Didactic  poetry,  being  in  keeping  with  the  sober  mind 
of  the  Romans,  was  taken  up  at  an  early  period.  The  precepts 
of  a  peasant  to  his  son  are  very  ancient  (cf.  below  §  86,  1),  and 
Appius  Claudius  as  well  as  Cato  wrote  in  a  similcu:  spirit.  The 
subjects  of  Ennius'  didactic  poems  were  more  varied.  Lucilius' 
Satires  likewise  pursued  didactic  purposes  and  even  treated  of 
orthography.  Literary  history  was  illustrated  in  the  didactic 
poems  of  L.  Accius  (Didascalica),  Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Volcacius 
Sedigitus,  Porcius  Licinus.  Only  a  few  of  these  didactic  poems 
were  written  in  the  Greek  epic  metre,  which  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy only  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  under  the  influence  of 
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Ghreek  literatare.  This  we  have  in  Varro  Atacinus'  chorographia 
and  ephemeris,  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus,  Lucretius'  system 
of  Epicurean  philosophy  (de  rerum  natura),  and  subsequently  in 
Vergil,  who,  in  his  Georgics,  treated  a  well-chosen  subject  with 
sympathy  and  perfect  art.  Ovid,  following  the  Hellenistic  pre- 
cedent, employed  the  elegiac  metre  in  his  explanation  of  the 
calendar  by  indigenous  legends  (Fasti),  as  well  as  in  the  playful 
didactic  treatment  of  erotic  subjects  (Ars  amatoria,  Kemedia 
amoris,  Medicamina  faciei)  ;  in  epic  metre  he  treated  the  Meta- 
morphoses. Some  of  Ovid's  contemporaries  with  less  taste,  and 
in  blind  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  treated  utterly 
prosaic  subjects  in  their  didactic  poems.  Thus  Yalgius  Ituftis 
wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  herbs,  Aemilius  Macer  Theriaca  and 
Qmithogonia,  Grattius  (Faliscus)  Cynegetica,  Manilius  Astro- 
nomica.  Likewise  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  Germanious 
produced  a  new  version  of  Aratus,  Columella  wrote  on  horti- 
culture ;  the  descriptive  epic,  entitled  Aetna,  belongs  to  this 
series,  as  well  as  in  the  third  century  the  patristic  Lactantius' 
poem  de  ave  phoenice  in  distichs ;  in  the  fourth  century  Palladius' 
didactic  poem  de  re  rustica,  the  various  works  of  Ausonius, 
especially  his  Mosella,  Avienus'  Descriptio  orbis  terrae  and 
Aratea,  and  his  Ora  maritima  (in  iambics),  and  the  Christian  and 
dogmatic  poems  of  Prudentius;  in  the  fifth  century  Kutilius 
Namatianus'  Itinerarium  in  elegiacs.  This  metre  is  also  used 
in  Qrientius'  Commonitorium,  while  the  epic  metre  is  used  in 
Dracontius'  didactic  poems  on  God  and  the  Creation,  and  Avitus' 
on  the  Trinity.  In  most  of  these  works  the  metrical  form  is 
merely  accessory  to  the  subject-matter,  but  all  semblance  of 
poetry  disappears  in  the  didactic  poems  of  grammarians  for 
school-use,  such  as  not  only  the  versus  memoriales  (largely  repre- 
sented in  Ausonius),  but  especially  the  metrical  manuals  of 
rhetoric,  metre,  prosody  and  metrology,  the  carmina  de  figuris 
vel  sohematibus  (by  Marbod  and  unknown  authors),  Terentianus 
Maurus'  undeniably  skilful  metrical  treatises  de  litteris,  syllabis, 
metris,  the  probably  similar  one  by  Albinus,  the  verses  de 
metris  oratorum  by  Bufinus  of  Antioch,  the  carmina  de  pon- 
deribus  et  mensuris  etc.  Similar  works  are  the  medical  systems 
in  epic  metre  by  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Flavins  and  Yindicianus. 
The  Middle  Ages  were  very  fertile  in  productions  of  this  kind. 

1.  EBsuii^de  cann.  didascalioo  Bom.,  Helsingf.  1840.    BKxobloch,  d.  rOm. 
Uurgiadiclit  bis  s.  finde  d.  Bep.,  Bonleben  1881.    On  the  didactio  poemi  bjr 
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EgnatiuB  and  others,  see  §  192.  Bhetorical  school  verses  by  Dracontias  and  otheisi 
(§  45, 9).  On  the  poems  of  the  ^TT  Sapientes  see  §  427, 1.— On  the  didactic  poem 
adversus  Marcionem  §  486,  8. 

2.  Memorial  verses  on  the  names  of  the  Muses  AL.  664  PLM.  8, 248 ;  on  the 
names  of  the  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin  AL.  484  PLM.  5,  888  (cf.  besides  §  847,  8 
below),  the  latter  from  Isidob.  de  rer.  nat.  87  and  composed  about  his  time,  already 
preserved  in  MSS.  s.  Yn/YIII. — Hexameters  on  the  constellations,  seasons  etc. 
AL.  676  sqq.  PLM.  5,  849  sqq.,  not  earlier  than  s.  YL — Description  of  a  map  of 
the  heavens  (de  sphaera  eodi)  after  Hyginus,  dry  and  clumsy  in  style,  in  76  hex. 
from  M8S.  s.  XI  AL.  761  PLM.  5,  880.    Perhaps  not  ancient. 

8.  Several  metrical  enumerations  of^xpressions  for  the  voices  of  various 
animals  (cf .  WWackebnaoel,  Yoces  variae  animantium,  Bas.  1869 ;    see   alfio 
GLOwx,  BhM.  84,  498)  of   quite   a  late  period,  but  in  subs^pce  goin^  back 
indirectly  to  Suetonius  (see  Beiffebs^eid^s  Suet.  247) :  e.g.  AL.  788  PLM.  5,  867 
in  MSS.  s.  X/XI,  further  esp.  ALy762  PLM.  5,  868  ('ci^  phiUmda,^  rather  on  the 
voices  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  70  elegiac  lines)  in  MSS.  s.  XI ;  at  the  close  (as 
in  the  poem  to  be  mentioned  presently)  is  an  edifying  turn,  probably  composed  in 
some  Grerman  convent  (see  v.  11  dulce  per  ara  sonat^  dieunt  quam  nomine  droeeam  : 
cf.  ohG.  dratcoy  (irosci^a  ^Drossel).      Goloast    (catal.  Ovid.  71)  pretends  that 
Albius  Ovidius  Juventinus  is  named  as  the  author  in  a  St.  Gallen  MS. ;  see  also 
V       /   GScHERREB,  St.  Gkiller  Hs8.-Yerzeichnis  72.    In  like  manner  he  invented  a  certain 
Julius  Speratus  as  the  author  of  a  poem  of  ab^ut  the  ssypae  date  as  the  above- 
/^    /    mentioned,  addressed  to  the  nightingale,  AL  658  PLM.  5,  868,  preserved  in  MSS. 
'     8.  X/XI,  and  imitated  already  in  the  s.  IX  by  Alvarus  of  Cordova  (AEbbet, 
LdMA.  2,  810) :  the  same  is  also  attributed  to  Eugenius  of  Toledo,  see  §  495,  4. 

24.  The  proverbial  poems  are  didactic  poems  on  a  small 
scale,  which  were  in  the  Imperial  period  partly  selected  from 
larger,  complete  works  and  compiled,  partly  independently  pro- 
duced (no  doubt  chiefly  for  pedagogic  use).  The  so-called  disticha 
Catonis  are  a  collection  of  the  latter  kind. 

1.  The  proverbial  poem  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  didactic  as  the 
Epigram  to  the  Elegy.  For  the  proverbial  literature  in  iambic  senarii  connected 
with  Syrus  see  §  212,  4.    On  the  disticha  Catonis  see  §  898. 

26.  The  poetical  Epistle  and  the  Fable  have  also  a  didactic 
tendency.  Any  poem  may  become  a  poetical  Epistle  by  being 
addressed  to  a  certain  person,  and  thus  didactic  poems  addressed 
e.g.  to  a  son  are  at  the  same  time  Epistles.  In  a  limited  sense 
poems  are  called  so  in  which  the  direction  to  individuals  in- 
fluences the  whole  contents  and  the  treatment  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  this  manner  Sp.  Mummius  addressed,  from  his  camp 
before  Corinth  (608/146),  jocular  letters  in  verse  to  his  friends  at 
Borne ;  Lucilius  also  composed  several  of  his  satires  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  friends,  and  Catullus'  poem  to  Manlius  (68*)  is  also 
an  Epistle.    In  the  Augustan  period  Horace  dedicated  several 
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satires  to  Maecenas,  many  lyric  poems  to  individual  friends,  and 
iu  his  later  years  treated  with  mature  wisdom  and  perfect  fehcity 
questions  concerning  practical  life  and  literature  in  real  Epistles 
in  epic  metre.  Ovid  wrote  in  elegiacs  fictitious  love-letters  of 
mythical  ladies  (Heroides),  and  also  real  letters  of  complaint  and 
entreaty  from  his  exile  (Tristia  and  ex  Ponto).  The  other 
elegiac  poets  as  well  as  the  satirists  Persius  and  Juvenal,  too, 
several  times  address  individuals  by  name,  without,  however, 
really  preserving  the  epistolary  style.  But  Ausonius'  25  Epistles 
and  many  by  Statins  are  real  letters  in  various  metres  and  partly 
on  jocular  subjects,  as  also  those  of  Claudian  and  of  Apolhnaris 
Sidonius. 

1.  On  Mammiiis  see  §  181 ,  8.  A  book  or  satire  of  Lucilius  (27,  1  MOll.) 
oommenoed  in  this  manner :  talutem  fictia  vertihua  LucUiua  quibua  potest  impertU, 
ieimmque  hoc  dudioBe  H  ttdulo  etc 

2.  Tib.  (Ltgd.)  8,  5  for  instance  is  also  a  letter ;  here  also  actually  belong 
many  epodes  of  Horace,  esp.  1. 11  and  14-;  letter  from  a  wife  to  her  husband  far 
away  with  the  army  in  the  East,  in  Pbof.  5,  8.  Both  the  names  and  ciroum- 
fltanoes  are  probably  imaginary.  Dido  Aeneae  AL.  88  PLM.  4,  271  with  a  refrain ; 
cf.  WxRvsooKP  PLM.  4,  p.  &5. 489.  Beal  letters,  e.g.  Stat.  Silv.  4,  4  (to  Victorias 
llaroeUos)  and  4, 8  (a  congratulatory  letter),  together  with  that  of  Licentius  to 
Angnstine.    For  the  letters  of  Claudian  see  §  489,  6. 

26.  Trifles  current  at  table  and  at  school  were  also  usually 
written  in  epic  metre.  Biddies  were  connected  with  Greek 
literature ;  having  become  more  popular  only  in  the  last  centuries 
of  Borne,  this  kind  of  literature  continued  to  flourish  more  and 
more  luxuriantly  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other 
hand|  from  scholarly  circles  proceeded  the  numerous  variations 
on  old  (especially  Yergilian)  themes,  and  the  patchwork  poems 
(centones)  in  which  a  new  work  was  created  out  of  verses 
and  parts  of  verses  selected  arbitrarily  from  older  poets.  Other 
artificial  productions  in  epic  and  elegiac  metres  (Acrosticha  and 
their  varieties),  versus  serpentini,  recurrentes,  reciproci  and  others, 
were  very  popular  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  ypt^  were  an  entertainment  at  the  symposium  (cf. 
AmsASUS  hu  10).  Accordingly  the  Boman  writer  of  riddles  Sjrmphosius  also 
makes  use  of  this  poetical  form.  For  the  most  ancient  Latin  aenigtna  {perantiquum^ 
ptrgmmm  iepidrnm^  irtbui  venibuB  Bemarii  eomjiotttem,  with  the  solution  in  li.  Varronis 
de  seimcsie  lat.  sd  MaroeUum  libro  II)  see  Gsll.  12,  6.  Three  popular  comic 
liUlca,  in  Psnos.  56  (on  these  BOchklkb  p.  129*  and  BScHWAmz,  BhM.  42,  810). 
8olTiiig  riddles,  regarded  as  a  proof  of  wisdom,  Hist.  Apollonii  42,  cf.  4.  At  a  later 
time  Latin  riddles  became  a  favoarite  amusement  in  the  monasteries,  and  aooord- 
mglly,  bcmdes  tbs  riddles  of  Aldhelmus  and  Tatrinus  (|  500,  2,  4),  much  literature. 
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of  this  kind  by  unnamed  authors  is  preserved;  in  great  part  still  unprinted. 
Sixty  (62)  six-lipe  riddles  of  s.  Vll/Vni  (earUest  MS.  Bern.  611  s.  VIII)  in 
rhythmical  hexameters  (of  14  syllables  each,  6  falling  before  and  8  after  the 
penthemimer)  published  AL.  481  (cf.  2,  lxyi),  PBbandt  in  the  Tirocin.  philol. 
aemin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1888)  101,  WMetxh,  Anf.  u.  Urspr.  d.  lat.  u.  griech.  rhythm. 
Dicht.  (Abh.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  17,  2)  1885,  412.  Other  medieval  riddles  (in  MSS.  s. 
IX/X)  e.g.  AL.  656-6570.  770.  771.  AL.  685  PLM.  8, 170.  AL.  727  PLM.  5,  870 
(this  last  was  composed  by  a  certain  Bemo,  according  to  Paris.  7899  s.  IX ;  see 
WFb6hneu,  Phil.  Suppl.  5.  69).  Cf.  also  Bibsx  on  AL.  2,  xlii.  LMClleb,  JJ.  98, 
266.  566.  95,  497;  BhM.  22,  151.  JKleih,  ib.  28,  662.  HHaoen,  antike  u. 
mittelalterliche  Bfttselpoesie ;  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  MSS.  at  Bern  and 
Einsiedeln  (Biel  1869).  EWOlfflin,  loca  monachorum,  Beitr.  z.  mittelalterl. 
Bfttsellit.,  Berl.  SBer.  1872, 106. 

2.  HiERON.  epist.  108,  7  Ugimua  ffomerocen tones  et  Verffiliocentcne$, 
TxBTULL.  de  praescr.  haeret.  89  (see  §  870,  5).  Isidob.  or.  1,  89,  25  eentoneg 
apud  grammaticot  vocari  sclent  qui  de  carminibus  Homeri  veL  Vergilii  ad  propria 
opera  more  centonario  in  unum  sarciuntur  corpus,  ad  faculUUem  cuiusque  materiae, 
denique  Prcha,  uxor  Addphi  (§  486,  7),  cemUmem  ex  Vergilio  de  fabrica  mundi 
el  euangeliis  plenissime  expressit,  materia  composita  secundum  versus  et  versibus 
secundum  materiam  concinnatis,  sic  quoque  quidinn  JPomponius  ex  eodem  poela  ifUer 
cetera  stili  sui  otia  Tityrum  in  Christi  honorem  composuii;  simUiier  (as  from  the 
Yergilian  Bucolica)  et  de  Aeneidos  (versibus).  This  Tityrus  of  Pomponius  is 
preserved  in  cod.  Vat.  Palat.  1758  and  published  by  CBubsiam,  SBer.  d.  MOnoh. 
Ak.  1878  2,  29.  Other  efforts  were  made  to  adapt  the  Pagan  wording  to  Christian 
subjects,  and  thereby  ennoble  it :  Maronem  mutatum  in  melius,  AL.  785,  4.  See  the 
centos  de  incamaiione  verbi  (§  478,  5)  and  de  eedesia  (§  477,  8).— Centos  for  playful 
purposes,  e.g.  Ausonius^  cento  nuptialis  (§  421,  2,  k),  or  for  instruction,  in  schools 
etc.  Twelve  Yergilian  centos  AL.  7-18  PLM.  4, 191-240,  amongst  them  de  alea, 
Narcissus,  Hippodamia,  Medea  (in  dialogue,  by  Hosidius  Geta,  see  §  870,  5),  etc., 
also  iudicium  Paridis  by  Mavortius  (§  477,  8)  and  epithalamium  JFridi  by  Luxorius 
(§  22, 1.  476,  8).  On  a  small  scale  as  early  as  Pbtb.  182.  See  also  Bahbens,  BhM. 
81,  91.  lu  joining  together  two  halves  of  a  verse  liberties  were  often  taken  with 
the  metre  at  a  later  time :  e.g.  Medea  ( AL.  17)  98  nnnc  scio  quid  sit  amor,  hospitio 
prohibemur  harenae,  and  ib.  64  sq.  87. 172. 196.  211  sq.  226.  25a  269. 815. 820. 857. 877. 
887.  891  sq.  480.  485.  446  (out  of  461  lines).  Luxobius  (ib.  18)  88  nomen  inest  virtutis 
et  nota  maior  imago,  AL.  719, 20. 25. 78  and  elsewhere. — ODelkpiebbe,  ouvrages  Merits 
en  centons  depuis  les  temps  anciens  jiisqu^au  XIX*  sidcle,  Lond.  1868;  tableau 
de  la  liit^rature  du  Centon  chez  les  anciens  et  les  modemes,  Lond.  1875  11. 
BBoBOEN,  de  centonibus  homer,  et  vergil.,  Kopenh.  1828.  FHasbhbalo,  de  centon. 
vergil.,  Putbus  1846.    LMClleb,  metr.  lat.  465. 

8.  Acrosticha,  esp.  those  concealing  a  name,  e.g.  that  of  the  author  or  founder 
(AL.  120  PLM.  4,  298  Condentis  monstrant  uersus  primordia  nomen),  were  borrowed 
from  Greek  literature,  and  were^  not  unknown  to  the  earlier  Boman ;  even  Ennius 
composed  one  (Cic.  de  div.  2,  111)  and  subsequently  Aurelius  Opilius  (Suet. 
gramm.  6.  Bitschl,  Parerg.  p.  xvi).  At  a  later  period  inscriptional  acrostics, 
e.g.  in  WiLMAMNS  592.  598  (with  the  direction  Inspides,  lector,  primordia  ver- 
sieulorum  ;  cf .  CIL.  5,  6781  and  BJ'abbbtti,  Inscr.  ant.  p.  272  qui  legis  revertere  per 
capita  versorum  et  invenies  pium  nomen),  594,  and  CIL.  8,  6806.  5,  6728.  6725 ; 
DE  Bossi,  Inscr.  chriBt.  nr.  425  (a.  895).  758.  881.  In  the  scholiast  on  the  Ibis 
(S  250^  8)  is  the  acrostic  epigram  (Enniani)  of  a  supposed  Bacchus  or  Battus  poeta. 
Poem  on  Antoninus  Pius  in  an  inscription  in  Metbb^s  AL.  812  after  the  aorostio  by 
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JmtimM  JPcnuiimu,  see  LMOixxr,  BhM.  20,  457.  cf.  20,  684.  MHaupt  op.  1,  289. 
Oombinatiaii  of  acroetic  and  teleetic  GIL.  5, 1698,  AL.  669  (Nicholao  lMantiu$)y  in 
Bklisamids,  AL.  492.  498  (Seduliua  antittea,  cf.  §  478,  6),  and  (from  a  cod.  s.  YI/YII) 
AL.  2,  i.yi  (LaureiUitu  vitxU  $enio).  BhM.  28,  94.  By  Flavins  Felix  (§  476,  1) 
fxxmbination  of  acrostic,  mesostic,  and  telestic.  For  other  productions  of  this  kind 
see  §99, 2.    884,8.    408,2.    474,2.    476,1.    491,8.    500,2,4. 

4.  A  variety  of  pedagogic  and  monkish  trifles :  poems  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
etc,  such  as  those  by  Porfirius  Optatianns  jmd  Yenantius  Fortnnatos,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  letters  (as  by  Flavins  Felix  and  others)  or  without  a  fixed  letter  (found 
even  in  prose  §  480,  8)  etc.  Vernu  ech&iei  or  9erperUini  (epannleptic),  in  which  the 
first  words  of  the  hexameter  (as  far  as  the  penthemimer)  are  repeated  as  the  second 
half  of  the  pentameter,  such  as  Pentadius  (§  898,  5)  especially  composed.  Other 
examples  in  ApolL  Sid.  (ep.  8, 11),  Sedulius,  Yenantius  Fortunatus  (§  491,  4),  and 
a  collection  of  such  9erpentin%  AL.  8&-80  PLM.  4,  260-267. — Sidon.  ep.  9, 14  vernu 
rteurrentea  .  .  .  qui  metro  stante  .  .  .  tic  ut  ab  exordio  ttd  terminum  sic  a 
^me  rdegufUur  ad  »ummum,  tic  est  illud  antiquum  *  Homa  tibi  suhito  motibue  Unt 
amor'*  (of.  AL.  825,  8  PLM.  4,  404  Nento  te  cedis,  murorum  si  decet  omen ;  GIG.  4, 
2400  Ka.ibel^8  epigr.  gr.  1124  ijfdiy  iiw,  Ai6f  2p^  6.Tdra  rapii,  <rol  AtofiiiSri).  nee  non 
habentur  pro  recurrentibue  qui  pedum  lege  eervata  .  .  .  per  singula  verba  re- 
pduntur  .  .  .  qualia  equidem  legi  multa  muUorum,  e.g.  ^praecipiti  modo  quod 
dtcurrit  tramite  Jlumen  tempore  consumptum  iam  cito  d^iet\  Such  verses  were  also 
called  anaeydici  and  reeiproci^  of  which  we  have  examples  especially  by  Porfirius, 
cf.  AL.  81  PLM.  4,  268.  Also  carmen  supinum  in  Mart.  2,  86  (cf.  FRiEDLlnDxa), 
who  there  disparages  these  artifices,  as  for  instance  the  construction  of  hexa- 
meters which,  read  backwards,  produce  sotadics  (cf.  Quint.  9,  4,  90).  Finally 
rhyme  was  made  to  serve  as  an  embellishment  for  the  hexameter,  see  FZarxcke, 
Leips.  SBer.  1871,  84.  WMeteb,  MOnch.  SBer.  1878,  49.  JHukmxb,  Wien.  Stud. 
4,599.    5,144.    6,287. 

27.  The  fable,  in  whicli  paraenetic  subjects  are  dressed  in 
tales  especially  relating  to  animal-life  (beast-fable),  appears  in 
Roman  literature  at  first  in  the  saturae  of  Ennius,  Lucilius  and 
Horacei  but  becomes  an  independent  species  in  Phaedrus  (in 
senarii)  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  the  third 
century  Titianus  made  a  prose  translation  of  the  fables  of 
Babrios.  Symmachus  seems  to  have  written  similar  works,  most 
probably  in  metre,  and  about  a  century  after  him  Avianus 
composed  in  elegiacs  42  fables  on  subjects  taken  from  Babrios. 
Greek  fables  with  Latin  translations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
school-book  of  the  so-called  Dositheus.  The  prose  version  of  the 
fables  of  Phaedrus  by  the  so-called  Bomulus,  dating  at  latest 
firom  the  tenth  century,  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  nucleus 
for  a  number  of  other  collections. 

1.  The  Aesopian  fable  of  the  crested  lark  in  Ennius  {in  satiris  .  .  .  versibus 
quadratis),  Gnx.  2, 29.  Cf.  §  108, 1.  The  fable  of  the  sick  lion  (Hon.  £.  1, 1, 78  sqq.) 
appears  already  in  Lucilius  (Now.  808).  Others  in  Horace,  S.  2,  6,  79.  £.  1,  7,  29. 
1, 10^  84.    AUuAons  to  fables  in  Hob.  S.  2,  8,  299.    2,  5,  56.    £.  1,  8, 19.    1,  16,  45. 

%  Sbmbca  Oods.  ad  Polyb.  8,  27  mom  audeo  te  usque  so  produeere  utfabellas  quoque 
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H  Aesopeot  logosj  inteniptaium  ronianit  ingeniis  opus,  solita  tibi  venusieUe  conedas.  As 
he  was  then  living  in  exile,  Seneca  oould  not  yet  be  acquainted  with  Phaedros. 
AviANUS  praef. :  ?m»  pro  exemplo  fahtdas  .  .  .  poemaii  tuo  Flaccus  aptavit,  quod 
in  se  sub  iocorum  communium  specie  vUae  argumenta  contineant,  quas  Ghrctecis  iambis 
Babrius  repetens  in  duo  volumina  coariavit.  Phaedrus  Hiam  partem  tdiquam  quinque 
in  libeUos  resolvit,  Auson.  epist.  16,  74  apologos  .  .  .  Aesopiam  trimelriam, 
quam  vertit  exili  stilOj  pedestre  coneinnans  opus,  fandi  Tilianus  artifex,  ib.  17  he 
praises  Symmachus :  quis  ita  ad  Aesopi  venustaiem    .    .    .    a4xedat  f 

8.  QuiNTiL.  1,  9,  2  Aesopi  fabeUas,  quae  fabidis  nutricuJarum  proxime  suceedunt, 
narrare  sermone  puro  et  nihil  se  supra  modum  extoUente,  deinde  eandem  gracilitatem 
stilo  exigere  condiscant  {pueri  adaiis  nondum  rhetorem  eapientis).  Phakdb.  1,  prol.  : 
duplex  libeUi  dos  est :  quod  risum  movet  et  quod  prudenti  vitam  consilio  monet.  Cf .  ib.  2, 
proL ;  8,  prol.  88;  4,  2, 1.  Append.  epiL :  hoc  .  .  .  Musa  quod  ludit  mea  nequUia 
pariter  laudai  et  frugalitas,  ^ 

4.  On  the  mediaeval  collections  of  fables  KBoth,  PhiL  1,  528.  HObsteblet, 
Bomulus,  die  Paraphrasen  des  Phaedrus  und  die  ftsopische  Fabel  im  Mittelalter, 
Berl.  1870.  LHervieux,  les  fabulistes  latins  depuis  le  sidcle  d^Auguste  jusqu^A  la 
fin  du  moyen-&ge,  Paris  1884  II. 

28.  Satire  was  introduced  into  literature  through  Ennius, 
who  gave  the  title  of  Saturae  to  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
poems.  This  example  was  followed  perhaps  by  his  nephew 
Pacuvius,  certainly  by  the  Boman  knight  C.  Lucilius.  Criticism 
of  the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  which  preponderated  in  the 
latter,  henceforth  became  a  principal  feature  in  the  conception 
of  the  satire ;  after  a  few  imitators  of  less  note,  Horace,  endowed 
with  brilliant  gifts,  continued  in  the  method  of  Lucilius, 
energetically  pursuing  .the  same  aims.  But  he  softened  the 
acrimony  of  the  personal  attacks,  and  directed  his  criticism 
chiefly  to  social  and  literary  life.  Horace  employed  without 
exception  the  hexameter,  for  which  LuciUus  had  shown  a  decided 
preference.  The  Saturae  Menippeae  of  the  polyhistor  Varro, 
composed  in  a  free  interchange  of  prose  and  verse,  found  in 
Nero's  time  imitators  in  Seneca  {^AiroKolsjoKwrmtrii)  and  Petronius. 
On  the  other  hand  Horace  had  an  imitator  in  the  youthful  Stoic 
Persius.  After  the  death  of  Domitian,  the  rhetorician  Juvenal 
wrote  his  gloomy  moral  lectures  and  portraits.  Besides  these 
chief  representatives  of  this  branch,  a  few  of  less  importance  are 
named.  A  satirical  spirit  appears  also  in  L.  Apuleius'  prose- 
novel  (the  Metamorphoses)  and  in  several  apologetic  and  polemic 
works  of  Tertullian.  In  the  fifth  century,  Claudian  wrote  his 
invectives  against  Bufinus  and  Eutropius  in  epic  metre. 

1.  DioMED.  GL.  1,  485  satira  dicilur  carmen  apud  Momanos  nunc  quidem  meUe- 
dieum  et  ad  carpenda  hmninum  viiia  archaeae  eomoediae  charactere  (Quiht.  10, 1,  9B 
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wmjs  more  justly  9tUira  quidem  tola  nostra  est)  comptrntum^  quale  tcripurunt  LueUiuM 
€t  Horatiut  et  Pernu*.  tU  clim  carmen  quod  ex  variis  poematibut  constabeU  aatira 
vocabatur^  quale  9cripeerunt  Pacuvius  et  Ennius  (on  Naevius  as  an  author  of  satires 
see  §  95,  9).  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  41  fu0*  6f  (Lucilius)  koI  to^  /ut  ainbv,  oOf  KoKovai, 
Tmfuioi  ffOTvpucoOs,  ol  wtdrrtpoi  .  .  r^w  aarvpuc^w  iKpdTvva^  Ku/ufidlap,  'Opdrios  fUp  oOk 
£^  rift  rix^f  X^P^t  n^/xriof  6i  rhv  TOirfr^  Xiit^poifa  fufJufjcaffOai  BiXxop  rh  Ai/ir6^/>orot 
rapijikBew  d/tavp&ir  ToOpifot  (§  828,  2)  Si  xal  'lov/Sei^dXcot  Kal  TlerpiSmos  a&r6$ep  raU 
XmiopUut  iT€$€\$Arr€t  rhp  carvpuchp  p6fiw  TapiTp<affap.  On  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  eatura  see  §  6,  2.   Cf .  also  §  108, 1. 

2.  Hon.  S.  1, 10, 54  (46)  hoc  erai,  expertofruHra  Varrone  Atacino  (§  212, 2  ad  fin.) 
aique  quUnudam  aliie,  mdiue  quod  scribere  po89em.  To  these  quidam  alii  most 
probably  belonged  the  xx>lyhistor  Varro  with  his  four  books  of  Saturae,  then 
L.  Aboccius  (§  192, 1),  C.  Trebonius  (§  210,  9)  and  the  freedmen  Seyius  Nicanor 
{%  159,  8)  and  Lenaeos  (§  211,  8).— Other  satirists  are  Julius  Florus  (§  242,  8), 
Silius  (§  882,  9),  Manlius  Yopiscus  (§  824,  2),  Julius  Bufus  (?  §  824,  5),  and  sub- 
sequently Tetradius  (§  421,  2  m).  On  Lucilius  see  §  448,  5 ;  the  letter  from  Victor 
to  the  abbot  Salomo  §  464,  6 ;  on  Secundinus  §  466,  10 ;  a  satire  from  Arelate  in 
Ap.  Sidom.  1, 11.    On  those  of  Sulpicia  §  828,  7. 

8.  The  curious  mixture  of  prose  and  verse  peculiar  to  the  saturae  Menippeae 
IS  shown  in  Martianus  Capella,  Boethius  de  oonsoL  philos.,  Julius  Valerius  (§  899) 
and  the  Historia  ApoUonii  regis  Tyri.  But  notwithstanding  these  cannot  well 
be  ranked  as  menippeae,  as  in  them  the  admixture  of  verse  only  serves  to  give 
variety  to  the  whole,  but  the  satirical  element  is  wanting. — The  pamphlet  against 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  which  appeared  anonymously,  fiupQf  iircwdcraffif  (Suit.  Claud. 
88)  was  perhaps  a  satura  like  the  dTOKcXoK^rrwrit ;  see  BOchblsb^s  Petr.  ed.  min.' 
9M. — Satire  in  the  form  of  a  will  by  Fabricius  Veiento  (§  297,  7) ;  in  the  third  to 
fourth  cents,  the  will  of  a  pig  already  mentioned  by  Jerome  (cf.  §  47,  1),  a  parody 
on  the  juridical  testamentary  forms,  taken  from  MSS.  s.  IX  sqq.  last  edited  by 
Haupt,  op.  2, 175  and  BCchbleb,  Petron.  ed.  min.'  p.  241.    Cf .  §  47, 1.    49, 1. 

4.  ICASAUBOirns  de  satyrica  Graecorum  poesi  et  Boman.  satira.  Par.  1605. 
Halle  1774.  CLBoth,  kL  Schrr.  2  (Stuttg.  1857),  884.  411 ;  zur  Theorie  und  innem 
QtBch.  d.  rOm.  Sat.,  Stuttg.  1848.  Tbuffel  PKE.  6,  819.  Schxibb,  de  sat.  Bom.  orig. 
et  progressu,  Zittau  1849.  FHaasb,  d.  rOm.  Satire,  in  Prutz^  Deutsqh.  Mus.  1851, 
866l  ABMacEwxh,  origin  and  growth  of  the  Bom.  Satir.  poetry,  Oxf.  1876. 
HNnruESHip,  the  Bom.  satura,  its  original  form  etc.,  Oxf.  1878. — ESsblibski,  de 
nominibas  personamm  .  .  .  ap.  poett.  satir.  Bom.,  KOnigsb.  1862.  JSchults, 
de  prosodia  satirioorum  rom.  capp.  II  (de  muta  cum  liquida  et  de  synaloephe), 
Kfioigsb.  1864. 

29.  The  Idyl  was  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  Bomans. 
Tibnllns  possesses  the  greatest  share  of  idyllic  spirit,  after  him 
Vergil  and,  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  also  Horace.  But  on  the 
whole  the  Bomans  were  too  well  acquainted  with  country-life 
to  idealise  it.  Vergil,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  in  his 
youth  at  first  chanced  upon  this  species  and  imitated  Theokritos 
without  ooming  up  to  him,  even  spoiling  this  kind  of  poetry  by 
giving  it  an  allegorical  character.  But  the  Moretum  is  a  proof 
of  the  humour  of  its  author.     The  supposed  Valerius  Cato's  Dirae 

midway  between  Idyl  and  Satire,  though  more  akin  to  the 
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first,  especially  by  their  amoebaean  composition.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  we  have  the  seven  Eclognes  of  Cal- 
pumius  Siculus,  imitated  by  Nemesianus  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  Perhaps  to  the  same  time  belong  Septimius  Serenus' 
Opuscula  mralia,  in  various  lyric  metres,  but  Idyls  as  to  their 
subjects.  Further  several  portions  of  Ausonius'  Mosella  are  of  a 
rural  character,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have 
the  poem  de  mortibus  boum  by  the  Chri9tian  rhetorician  Severus 
Sanctus  Endelechius. 

1.  DioMED.  GL.  1,  486  bucolioa  dicuntur  poemata  Beeundum  carmen  pastorale 
composita.  On  the  name  idyl  see  WChrist,  YerhandL.  d.  Wttrzb.  Philologenvers. 
(Lpzi  1869)  49.  Edoga  (selected  piece)  designated  in  the  Imperial  period  any 
lesser  poem  sufj^Uium,  poematium,  see  Plin.  ep.  4,  14,  9  Hve  epigrammata  Hve  idyllia 
aive  edogaa  eive  .  .  .  poematia  .  .  .  vocare  malueria.  Edogae  is  the  name 
given  in  the  MSS.  to  the  pastoral  songs  of  Yergil,  Calpumius,  Nemesianus,  and 
to  a  coUection  of  lesser  poems  by  Ausonius. 

2.  In  Yeboil^s  Ghsorg.  see  esp.  2,  458  sqq.  Horace  (S.  2,  6.  £.  1,  10)  cherishes 
and  praises  rustic  life  as  healthful  and  independent. — On  the  idyllic  poet  Sueius 
§  150,  7 ;  on  Fontanus  §  254, 1 ;  on  Messala's  idyls  in  Greek  §  2^  8. 

8.  On  the  two  hermitical  poems  (imitations  of  the  YergiJian  eclogues,  con- 
verted into  eulogies  on  Nero)  see  §  806,  4.  On  Boethius'  carmen  hucoiicum  see 
HUsKNKB,  anecd.  Holder.  (1877)  42  (see  §  478,  8). — The  contention  between  Spring 
and  Winter  AL.  687  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  DOmiojeb^s  poetae  aevi 
Carolini  1,  270. 

4.  The  poems,  not  on  bucolic  subjects,  which  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
Ausonius  and  Claudian  are  entitled  EidyUia^  do  not  bear  this  name  in  the  MSS. 
Of.  §  421,  2  k ;  §  489,  6.— Hunger,  de  poesi  Bom.  bucolica,  Halle  1811.  BUngbr, 
Yalg.  Euf .  286.    Teufpel,  PBK  1>,  2528. 

30.  Lyric  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  the  indiYidual  in  its  widest 
sense,  did  not  greatly  harmonise  with  the  practical  Boman  mind, 
and  was  thus  cnltiYated  only  late  and  to  a  limited  extent.  At 
a  comparatively  early  time  occur  only  those  kinds  which  had  a 
certain  bearing  upon  actual  life,  e.g.  religious  songs  (of  the  Salii, 
fratres  arvales,  the  hymn  of  Andronicus  etc.),  songs  in  honour 
of  the  departed,  laments,  enchantments,  and  other  things  which 
became  carmina  by  the  employment  of  the  satumian  metre. 
Besides  these,  the  national  bent  for  sharp  criticism  led  at  an  early 
time  to  abusive  ditties,  such  as  the  Fescenninae,  the  soldiers' 
songs  on  the  triumphator,  and  probably  many  cantica  were  in- 
terspersed in  the  popular  farces.  Christian  Latin  lyric  poetry  de- 
veloped in  a  remarkable  manner  especially  in  hymn- composition, 
in  which  Ambrosius  particularly  became  the  model  for  later  times. 
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1.  8bi.  ep.  49,  5  indignor  a/igtiof  ex  hoc  tempore  quod  auffieere  ne  ctd  neeesearia 
qmidem  poUet  .  .  .  tn  euperoaewt  maiorem  partem  erogare,  negat  Cicero^  si  du- 
pUoeUfor  Hbi  aeUu^  Jutbiturum  $e  lempue  quo  legat  lyricoa  .  .  .  t^t  ex  profeeeo  kuc- 
ivutmL — Official  lyrics  of  Livius  Andronicus  (Liv.  27,  87.  Fbst.  888),  P.  Licinius 
Tegala  (Lit.  81, 12  see  §  114,  8),  subsequently  those  of  Catullus  (c.  84  to  Diana) 
•ad  of  Horace  (c.  saec.). — Contemporaneously  with  Ennius  a  certain  Memmia  (?) 
is  supposed  to  have  written  hymns  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (Isid.  orig.  1,  89,  17)  ! 

2.  Isid.  offic.  eccL  1, 6  (cf .  besides  §  488, 4)  HUarius  Galhuy  episcopu$  Pictavieruie 
(§  418),  hymnorum  carmine  floruit  primus,  poet  quem  Ambroeiue  Mediolanetuie  epit- 
eopme  .  .  .  copiotiue  in  huius  modi  carmine  claruisee  cognoacitur  atque  inde  hymni 
ex  eut$  nomine  AwJbroeiani  vooantur^  quia  eiut  tempore  primum  in  eodeeia  Mediolanenei 
eelebrari  ooeperuntj  cuiue  ceUbritatie  devotio  dehine  per  totiue  oocidentie  eoeleeiae  cb- 
eervatur,  earmina  auiem  quaecumque  in  laudem  Dei  dicuntur  hymni  vocantur,-^ 
HADahibl,  thesaurus  hymnologicus,  Halle  1841-56  V.  AEbert,  Lit.  d.  MAlters 
1, 164  and  elsewhere.  Thibrpsldbb,  de  Christianorum  psalmis  et  hymnis  usque 
ad  Ambrosii  tempp.,  Lps.  1868.  JBKatsrb,  Beitr.  z.  Gksch.  u.  ErkL  d.  Kirchen- 
hymnen,  Paderb.  >  1881.  1886  II.  GPimokt,  les  hymnes  du  br6viaire  romain,  Par. 
1874.  FJMoiTB,  lat.  Hymnen  des  MAlters,  Freiburg  1858-55  III.— The  Christian 
hymns  are  chiefly  in  trochaic  and  iambic  metre,  with  particular  preference  for 
the  iambic  dimeter,  in  strophes  which  are  frequently  embellished  with  rhyme 
and  alliteration.  The  verses  are  at  first  constructed  accordingly  to  quantity,  in- 
creasing gradually  in  freedom,  until  at  last  they  become  entirely  rhythmical. 
The  chief  representatives  of  hymn-composition  after  Ambrosius  are  Prudentius, 
Sedolius,  Ennodius,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Gregory  the  Great.  Cf.  JHukmsb, 
der  iamb.  Dim.  bei  den  christl.-lat.  Hymnendichtem  der  vorkaroling.  Zeit,  Wien 
1876 ;  die  &ltesten  lat.-christl.  Bhythmen,  Wien  1879. 

31.  Among  the  literary  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  the  most  ele- 
gant, the  Epigram,  was  first  caltivated,  partly  for  inscriptions, 
partly  for  allegory  and  occasional  verses,  in  part  too  for  light 
erotic  trifles.  In  the  first  application  it  was  used  after  Ennius 
more  and  more  frequently  on  sepulchral  monumenjts,  buildings, 
utensils,  works  of  art  etc. ;  sometimes  in  hexameters  (e.g.  in  the 
dedication  by  Mummius  to  Hercules  Victor  a.  606/146,  CIL.  1, 
642),  sometimes  in  distichs  (as  in  the  sepulchral  inscription  of 
Cn.  Ciomelius  Scipio  Hispanus,  praetor  616/139,  CIL.  1,  38),  most 
systematically  in  Yarro's  Imagines.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
aeyenth  century  u.  c.  we  have  as  representatives  of  the  two 
other  uses  of  the  epigram  Pompilius,  Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius 
Ldcinus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Quinctius  Atta ;  in  the  second  half 
Varro  Atacinus,  Licinius  Calvus  and  Catullus  and  probably  Q. 
Hortensius,  C.  Memmius,  Q.  Scaevola  and  others  to  whom  erotic 
poems  are  ascribed.  In  the  Augustan  age  Augustus  himself, 
Domitius  Marsus,  Pedo,  Comificia,  Sulpicia,  Gaetulicus.  Then 
under  Domitian,  the  epigram  in  various  forms  was  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  Martial ;  Ausonius  also  has  several  examples, 
■ad  for  a  long  time  such  trifles  continued  to  be    produced. 
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especially  to  serve  for  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Even  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  we  find  a  collection  of  epigrams  by  Luxorius. 
At  the  same  period  originated  the  collection  of  smaller  poems 
preserved  to  us  in  the  codex  Salmasianus;  this  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  collections  of  short  poems,  either  detached  or 
unappropriated,  which  have  been  made  in  more  recent  times  and 
which  bear  the  name  of  Anthologia  Latina. 

1.  Many  epigrams  used  as  real  superscriptions  are  preserved  in  inscriptions ; 
cf .  e.g.  the  epigram  in  hexameter  near  the  paintings  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Ardea,  written  aniiquU  liUeris  latinis^  see  Plik.  NH.  85, 115. — Gell.  19,  9,  7  EcquU 
nostrorum  poetarum  tarn  fluenies  carminum  delicia$  fecinet  (like  Anacreon)  ?  nitt 
CeUuUus  forte  pauca  et  Calvu$  itidem  pauca,  nam  Laevius  impLicaia  et  Hortetmui 
invenusta  et  Cinna  inlepida  et  Memmius  dura^  ae  deincepe  omnee  rudia  fecerunl  atque 
abeona  ;  ib.  10  seq.  are  quoted  vereue  VaUrii  Aedilui,  .  .  item  Porcii  Licini  et  Q. 
Catuli  .  .  .  quibui  mundiuSy  venuetiue,  limatiue,  teraiue  graeeum  latinumve  nihil 
quidquam  reperiri  puto,  Mabtial.  1  praef. :  laedvam  verbormm  veritatem^  ije. 
epigrammaUm  linguam^  excuearem  ai  meum  eaeet  exempLum :  $ie  acribit  CatuUue^  He 
Marnuy  eie  Pedo^  »ie  OaetuHcuSy  eie  quicumque  perUgitur,  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  5  enumer- 
ates as  erotic  poets,  M.  TuUium^  C.  Catvum^  Annium  PoUionem,  M,  MeaeaHam^  Q, 
fforteneiuntj  M,  Brutum,  L,  SvUam^  Q,  Catulum,  Q,  Seaevotam,  Ser,  SMUpiduniy  M, 
Varronemj  TorquiUumj  immo  Torquatoa^  C,  Memmium^  Lentulum  Gaetultcum^  Annaeum 
Senecamy  Annaeum  Lueanuniy  .  .  Verginium  Hufunij  .  .  d,  luHum^  d,  Augue^ 
tum^  d,  Nervam,  Tiherium  Caeearem;  also  Neronem,  and  (ib.  6)  P,  VergUiue^ 
Comdiue  Nepot  et  priue  Accius  Enniueque.  By  the  Torquati  Pliny  probably 
means  the  L.  Torquati,  of  whom  the  father  was  cons.  689/65,  and  the  son  praetor 
705/49,ta.  707/47  in  Africa  (cf.  Cic.  Brut.  289, 265.  It  is  probably  to  the  marriage 
of  the  son  that  Catullus  61  alludes,  see  ISchwabb,  quaestt.  catuli.  840). — ^There 
seems  to  have  been  an  erotic  anthology  at  an  early  period,  from  which  perhaps 
Pliny  (I.I.),  Gellius  (1.1.)  and  Apuleias  (apoL  9)  derived  their  special  knowledge 
in  this  field.  AL.  28-25.  29.  427-485.  446.  448^458.  458-460  are  probably  taken 
from  some  such  source. — H.  Paldamus,  rOm.  Erotik.,  Greifsw.  1888. 

2.  On  the  so-called  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Naevius,  Plautus,  Ennius, 
Pacuvius  see  §  115,  2. — On  the  epigrams  of  M.  Tullius  Laurea  see  §  191,  6.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Bepublic  numerous  epigrams  on  persons  and  events  of  the 
day.  So  on  Bibulus  cons.  a.  695/59  (Suet.  IuL  20) ;  on  the  gourmet  Bufus  (ctcont- 
arum  eonditor,  Porph.  Hor.  S.  2,  2,  50) ;  on  a  scandalous  marriage  (Pobph.  Hor. 
S.  1,  7,  19) ;  again  AL.  419-426  in  honour  of  Caesar,  426  sq.  formal  poems  on  the 
death  of  the  hostile  brothers  Mevius  (§  809,  1).  In  the  early  Imperial  period  such 
subjects  as  the  death  of  Cato  Uticensis,  the  tomb  of  Pompeius  and  his  sons,  were 
chosen  by  preference ;  see  AL.  892  sqq.  418  sq.  The  Emperors  especially  were 
not  spared,  see  Suet.  Aug.  70.  Tib.  59.  Cal.  8,  Nero  89.  Bom.  14,  28  etc.  On 
later  Emperors  see  FPB.  878.    In  relation  to  the  subject  see  §  11,  2,  8. 

8.  Mabtial.  1,  praef.  (see  n.  1),  8,  praef. :  quamvie  epigrammata  a  eeverieeimie 
quoque  et  eummae  fortunae  virie  ita  eeripta  tint  ut  mimioam  verhorum  licentiam  affeC' 
taeee  videantur.  Following  his  precedent  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  appeared 
even  to  Ennodius  and  Luxorius  to  be  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  writpg. 
Fronto  p.  212  noviseimos  in  epigrammatis  veraue  habere  oportet  aUquid  luminia.  The 
elegiac  distich  is  the  regular  metre  for  epigram :  six  pentameters  f oUowing  (me 
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another  in  an  epigram  on  Gommodus,  originally  Greek,  but  translated  a  maio  poda 
(^^AMPmiD.  Diad.  7,  8). 

4.  On  the  ood.  Salmaeianos  §  476. — Anthologia  yett.  lat.  epigpi^mmatum  et 
poematom  siye  cat^lecta  poett.  lat.  ex  marmor.  et  monum.  inscr.  et  codd.  i^. 
emta.  cora  PBurmakki,  Amsterd.  1759.  78  U.  From  this  Anthol.  lat.  ed.  HMbteh, 
Lps.  1885  n. — Then  Anthologia  latina  sive  poesis  latinae  supplementum,  P.  I: 
oarmina  in  oodicibus  scripta,  rec.  ABibsb,  Lpz.  1869.  70  (P.  II:  PBubchbleri 
anthologia  epigpi^phica  lat.  has  not  yet  appeared.  Of  this  we  have  so  far  three 
instalments :  the  iambic  inscriptions  in  Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1870  and  in  the  BhM. 
27,  127,  the  satomian  and  trochaic  inscriptions  in  the  Bonn.  ind.  schoL  1876). 
The  Pbetae  latini  minores  by  EBIhrxhs,  Lps.  1879-88  V,  esp.  B.  4,  contains 
besides  other  matter  the  portions  preserved  in  MS.  of  the  so-called  AnthoL  lat. ; 
see  §  19,  4. — Numerous  contributions  to  Latin  anthology  (new  discoveries,  textual 
research,  criticism,  etc.)  see  e,g,  Enoelm akn-Prkuss,  bibl.  scriptt.  class.  2,  56.  We 
have  in  MS.  (besides  afew  with  the  authors*  names,  e.^.  Modestus  AL.  900  PLM. 
5,  95,  C.  Aurelius  Bomulus  AL.  904  PLM.  5,  97)  numerous  anonymous  epigrams, 
preserved  sometimes  in  smaller  groups  sometimes  in  longer  series,  earlier  or  more 
\  recent  (dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  e%rly  Benaissance).  Such  are  to  be 
found  e^  in  the  supplement  to  SchnbidrWin^s  Martial,  and  from  the  Oxford  MSS. 
in  BEllis,  Anecd.  Oxon.  1  (1885),  1 ;  from  Austrian  MSS.  see  JHuembr,  Wien. 
Stud.  9,  51. 

32.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets  the  Elegy, 
at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  gained  ground  at  Borne,  and  in  it 
the  disciples  far  surpassed  their  Greek  originals  in  truth  and 
warmth  of  sentiment  as  well  as  in  formal  finish.  Catullus,  it  is 
true,  handles  it  generally  with  a  certain  awkwardness ;  Cornelius 
Gullus  (Lycoris)  appears  to  have  succeeded  better.  TibuUus 
produced  masterpieces,  Propertius  passionate  pictures,  and  Ovid 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  Ele^ry.  In  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  this  kind  was  lonffashionable,  and  was  employed 
even  in  the  schools  for  practice  in  style.  But  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  these  productions  decreased  in  proportion.  Later  on,  this 
metre  shared  the  fate  of  epic  verse,  being  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  subjects;  and  when  the  break-up  began  and  the  ancient 
prosody  which  was  based  on  quantity  began  to  decay  before 
modem  European  forms  of  poetry  had  been  developed,  those  two 
metres,  being  the  most  popular  and  widely  used,  were  the  first 
to  suffer.  Yet  it  is  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century 
that  the  remarkable  elegiac  writer  Maximian  of  Etruria  belongs. 

1.  DicnacD.  GL.  1, 484  degia  ui  earmen  compimtum  hextMmetro  versu  pentawietroque 
.  .  .  gmod  gtmu  ea/rminia  praeeipiu  »eripterufU  apttd  BomanM  Propertius  ei  TUmllus 
d  OtdUu,  imiiaU  Qrami09  CaUimachum  d  Empharuma,  Cic.  Tusc  8,  45  on  Efmiut: 
•  p^fknm.  tgrtgimm^  quamquam  ah  hi$  eatUoribuM  Euphoriants  (Galros,  Catullus,  Gallus 
etc.)  amiewmUur.  Quihtil.  10, 1,  98  degia  quaque  Chraacoe  provacanuu,  cuius  mihi 
krmu  atqu§  d§gan$  wuBxiwu  viddur  audar  TibuUus.     sunt  qui  Properiium  malint. 
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Ooidiui  utroque  leuciinorf.sieut  durior  GaUu9,  Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  8,  205.  For  their 
chronological  succession  see  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10,  58  successor  fuU  hie  (TibuUus)  tibi, 
GalUj  Propertius  illi;  quartus  ah  his  serie  temporis  ipse  /ui,  Varro  Atacinua,  the 
earliest  poet  in  this  style,  is  omitted  in  these  enumerations,  as  of  leas  importance. 
On  Caasius  of  Parma  see  §  210,  7.  In  the  Augustan  period  we  have  the  author 
of  the  third  book  of  Tibullus  (Lygdamus).  Suetonius  considered  eleffi  attributed  . 
to  Horace  as  spurious ;  see  §  240,  2.  Elegiac  d64aw<nu  on  Maecenas  and  Messala 
§  229,  8.  280,  5.  n.l. 

2.  Peks.  1,  51  si  qua  degidia  (epigrams  ?)  crudi  dictarufU  proceres,  Iuy.  1,  8 
impune  .  .  .  mihi  reciiaverit  iile  togatas^  hie  degas  f  In  the  reign  of  Domitian 
Arruntius  Stella  composed  elegies,  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny  that  writer 
himself  (ep.  7,  4,  8.  7)  and  Passennus  Paullus,  municeps  and  descendant  of  Pn>- 
pertius.  The  rhetorical  elegy  to  Spes  AL.  415  PLM.  4,  65  is  probably  as  early  as 
the  first  century  a.d.    Of  a  similar  character  AL.  440  PLM.  4,  76. 

8.  The  Boman  erotic  poets  shrouded  the  women  whom  they  celebrated  in  song 
in  a  becoming  chiaroscuro,  partly  by  leaving  out  their  individual  traits,  partly  by 
the  custom  of  mentioning  them  under  altered  names,  which  however  were  gene- 
rally in  prosodical  agreement  (of.  Acr.  Hor.  S.  1,  2,  64).  Apul.  apol.  10  euscusetU 
C,  CatuUum  quod  Leshiam  pro  Clodia  nominartt^  et  TUndam  simUiter  quod  quae 
Metella  erat  PerUlam  scripserity  et  Propertium  qui  Cynthiam  dicat^  ffostiam  dissimulelj  et 
TibuUum  quod  ei  sit  Plania  in  animo^  Delia  in  versu,  LSchwabe,  quaest.  CatulL  281. 
SKleemann,  de  Tib.  Ill,  p.  21.  Enumeration  of  the  lady-loves  of  poets  in  Martial. 
8,  78,  5  sqq.  and  Apoll.  Sidok.  ep.  2, 10.    Cf.  §  226,  2.    282, 1. 

4.  For  the  technical  laws  of  the  elegiac  distich,  its  grouping,  the  symmetry 
of  its  periods,  etc.,  see  under  the  several  poets.  In  general  WGkbhabdi,  de  Tib. 
Prop.  Ovidii  distichis,  KOnigsb.  1870.  FCHultoben,  obss.  metr.  in  poet.  eleg.  gr. 
et  lat.  I.  II.,  Lps.  1871  and  Ber.  d.  s&chs.  Oes.  d.  Wiss.  1872,  8  (see  §  19,  2), 
Drobisch,  Glassific.  der  Formen  des  Distichon,  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wias.  1871, 1. 
1872.  1.  27.  BHEnobkrs,  de  metricis  inter  Tib.  Propertiumque  differentiis, 
Mtinst.  1878.  EEichmee,  de  poett.  lat.  usque  ad  Aug.  distichis,  Bresl.  1866 ;  metr. 
u.  rhythm.  Bau  u.  Homoeoteleuta  in  d.  Distt.,  Gnesen  1875.  SKleemann  de  1.  Ill 
Tib.  (Strssb.  1876)  p.  24.  CPrien,  d.  Symmetric  u.  Besponsion  der  rOm.  Elegie, 
Ltib.  1867.  GHBuBBADET,  d.  Symmetric  der  r5m.  Elegie,  Hamb.  1876.  Madvig, 
adv.  2, 110.— Indebtedness  of  the  Boman  elegiac  writers  (e.g.  Tib.  1, 7.  2, 1.  2.  5.  8,  7. 
Prop.  5,  6)  to  the  nomoe-like  hymns  of  Kallimachos :  OCrusius,  WschrfklPh.  1885, 
1298. 

5.  OFGruppe,  die  rOm.  Elegie ;  krit.  Untersuchungen  usw.,  Lpz.  1888  II — 
Auswahlen  f.  d.  Schulgebr.  by  PKSchulze,  Berl.*  1884.  BVolz,  Lpz.'  1876.— 
FTeufel,  d.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  vocibus  singularibus,  Freib.  in  Br.  1872.  FKoldewet, 
die  fig.  drb  Koirov  bei  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  Hor.  ZfdGW.  81,  887.  OAksn,  de  fig.  drd 
Koa^oO  usu  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  I,  Schwerin  1884.  AMansfeld,  de  enuntiatis  con- 
ditional, ap.  eleg.  poett.  latt.,  Halle  1879.  OWolpf,  de  enuntiatis  interrog.  ap. 
Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Halle  1888.  JSkngbe,  d.  Infinitive  bei  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Speier  1886. 
CScHMEBMAMH,  dc  vcrbb.  cum  praepp.  compositorum  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  construc- 
tione,  Halle  1881. 

6.  The  epitaphia  and  epicedia  also  show  the  close  connection  between  epigram 
and  elegy.  Thus  the  epitaphs  of  the  mimus  Vitalis  (AL.  688  PLM.  8,  245)  and  of 
Nymphius  (AL.  722  PLM  8,  270)  by  their  magnitude  approximate  to  elegies ;  while 
epitaphs  characterising  authors,  such  as  those  of  Seneca  and  Lucan  (AL.  667.  668 
PLM.  5,  886)  are  epigrams  on  them  (cf.  §  81,  2). 

7.  Didactic  poems  in  elegiac  metre,  like  Ovid*s  Fasti,  the  Phoenix  (§  897,  8) 
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and  de  xcsis  nasoentibus,  AL.  646.    Cf.  §  229,  2  and  above  §  23.    On  riddles,  oen- 
tones  and  eooentrioitieB  in  this  metre  see  §  26. 

33.  Iambics,  familiar  from  the  drama,  were  at  an  early  time 
employed  for  other  purposes  (e.g.  for  epitaphs).  For  the  carmen 
maledicum  the  iambic  metre  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
among  the  Bomans  by  Furius  Bibaculus,  after  him  by  Catullus, 
Calvus,  and  the  younger  Cato,  and  by  Horace  (epodes)  and  Bas- 
Bus.  The  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matins  were  a  variety  of  this.  The 
Imperial  period  was  not  favourable  to  this  species,  and  iambics 
were  then  mostly  employed  without  special  purpose.  But  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial  are  in  this  metre,  and  at  a  later  period 
Ausonius  endeavoured  to  revive  iambics  in  their  original  appli- 
cation. 

1.  DiOMBD.  GL.  1, 486  iatnbut  ett  carmen  maledicum  .  .  .  euiu$  carminit  praecipui 
•ertptoret  .  .  .  apud  Bomanoa  LucUiut  et  Catullus  et  Horatiut  et  Bibaculut.  Quiht. 
10,  1,  96  iamhuB  mm  $ane  a  Bomania  edAratut  eat  ut  proprium  opuSj  (ted  <Uii$y 
qmiimBdam  interpoeitue,  cuiue  (tcerhitat  in  CatuUo,  Bihaculo,  Horatio^  quamquam  illi 
•podm  iniervenit^  reperietur  (cf.  ib.  9,  4,  141.  10,  1,  9).  Ovid.  rem.  am.  877  liber  in 
adverwoe  hoeUe  elringatur  iambus^  $eu  cder  extremum  aeu  trahat  UU  pedem  (choliam- 
bics).  Catull.  86,  5  and  40,  2  uses  iambua  of  maledica  carmina  in  general,  without 
regard  to  metre,  also  of  hendecasyllabics,  as  he  himself  (and  Martial  after  him) 
employed  them  by  preference. 

2.  Lenaeus*  satire  (§  211,  8)  and  Ovid^s  Ibis  were  iambic  in  their  subjects. 
Choliambics  and  iambics  in  Catullus  and  in  the  Vergilian  Catalepta;  Matius* 
mimiambi  were  also  choliambic,  likewise  Petron.  sat.  5,  Persius*  prologue  and  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial.  Among  the  Priapeia  the  iambus  is  also  represented.  The 
yerses  of  a  supposed  *  lambograph '  Flaccus  (Paul.  Festi  268)  are  not  iambics. — 
Antistius  Soeianus  §  804,  4,  Aurelius  Apollinaris  §  8%,  8.  An  epigram  (alleged 
to  be  by  the  consul  Ablabius  881  a.d.)  on  the  domestic  murder  charged  against 
GoDStantine  in  Ap.  Sidon.  epist.  5,  8.  Jocular  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabics  on 
oantemporary  events  in  Lamprid.  Alex.  sev.  88.  By  Ausomius  see  esp.  epigr. 
44. 46. 47  against  the  rhetor  fiufus.    Cf .  Bikse's  AL.  2,  p.  872. 

8.  Inscriptions  in  iambics  are  not  rare.  In  BOchklkb^s  coll.  (see  §  81,  4)  noe. 
1-101  are  senarii,  102-105  ohol.,  106-108  dimeters. 

34.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  the  knowledge  of 
Ghreek  literature  at  Itome  had  become  more  extensive  and  life 
more  exciting,  nearly  every  well-educated  Soman  would  occasion- 
ally attempt  some  kind  or  other  of  small  poems ;  even  the  more 
talented  poets,  e.g.  Yarro  Atacinus,  Laevius,  Calvus  and  Catullus 
roamed  undecidedly  through  various  kinds  and  metrical  forms ; 
Catullus  alone  became  the  first  real  lyric  poet  among  the  Romans 
on  aiccount  of  the  love  and  hatred  embodied  in  his  poems. 
Horace  continued  in  his  track  with  inferior  poetical  power  and 
less  personal  pathos,  but  with  refined  critical  taste.  His  return 
to  the  style  of  Alkaios  and  Sappho  was  not  imitated.    Others  in 
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his  time  did  not  get  beyond  mere  playing  and. first  attempts. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  formal  elegance  was 
very  common,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  much  dallying 
with  poetry ;  but  not  one  of  the  numerous  lyric  poets  of  this  or 
the  next  succeeding  period  gained  eminence  and  lasting  influ- 
ence :  e.g.  Caesius  Bassus,  Saleius  Bassus,  G-aetulicus,  Arruntius 
Stella,  Vestricius  Spurinna,  the  younger  Pliny,  P.  Annius  Plorus, 
Voconius,  Hadrian,  Serius  Augurinus,  Pompeius  Saturninus, 
Annianus.  This  mastery  over  form,  which  incited  many  poets^ 
e.g.  Septimius  Serenus  7nd  Terenti^us  Maurus-to  writeTerses 
merely  to  give  examples  of  the  various  metres,— is  very  briUi- 
antly  represented  by  Statins  and  subsequently  Ausonius,  and 
even  by  Apollinaris  Sidonius  and  Bo^thius ;  nor  is  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  a  despicable  specimen  of  the  lyric  art  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Among  the  Christian  poets  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Prudentius  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  the  meUc  metres 
employed  by  him.  Hendecasyllabics,  trochaic  tetrameters  and 
iambic  dimeters  were  in  fashion  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

1.  The  oldest  melic  poets,  under  the  influence  of  Boman  notions  and  on 
account  of  their  playful  character,  style  their  works  nuffoe^  inepliaej  (Eroto-) 
paegnia^  opuscula  etc.  Many  of  the  poets  enumerated  by  Plint  ep.  5,  8,  5  (see 
§  81,  1)  belong  to  this  class,  perhaps  also  Gassius  of  Parma.  In  the  Augustan 
period  perhaps  Titius  (Hor.  £.  1,  8,  9),  Julius  Antonius  (cf .  Hob.  C.  4, 2)  and  Buf us 
(Oyid.  Pont.  4, 16,  28) ;  besides  Maecenas^  attempts.  On  Melissus*  Ineptiae  §  244 , 
2.~The  Priapeia  also  (see  §  254,  5)  date  chiefly  from  the  Augustan  period. 

2.  Quint.  10,  1,  96  lyricorum  HoratiuM  fere  eoLue  legi  dignue  .  .  .  «t  quern 
adicere  vetie^  ie  erit  Caeaius  BaeauBy  quern  nuper  vidimus :  ted  eum  l<mge  praecedutU 
ingenia  viventium  (perhaps  he  has  in  his  mind  especially  Arruntius  Stella, 
Vestricius  Spurinna,  probably  even  Statins,  which  would  also  give  us  a  corrective 
for  his  judgment  on  Bassus).  These  late  lyric  poets  lacked  less  the  form  than 
the  subjects.  Veraiculi  of  Pliny,  on  erotic  subjects,  esp.  hendecasyllabics,  ep.  5, 
8, 1.  7,  4, 1.  7  sqq.  His  contemporary  is  Passennus  Paullus,  an  imitator  of  Horace 
(ib.  9,  22,  2).  Voconius  poeia  (§  846,  5)  under  Hadrian,  who  also  wrote  verses  of  a 
similar  kind.  There  was  at  that  time  a  preference  for  the  popular  (see  §  11,  8) 
trochaic  septenarius  (Annius  Florus);  afterwards  for  the  iambic  dim.  (e.g. 
Annianus).  In  the  flfth  cent,  hendecasyllabics  were  again  the  fashion  (Sidonius 
and  others).  At  the  same  time  there  were  various  rarities,  e.g.  the  Anacreontics 
in  Stmmach.  ep.  1,  8.  Intentional  or  involuntary  over-estimation  of  contemporaries 
eg.  in  reference  to  Numerianus  (Caesar  a.  284)  see  §  885,  8.  Votive  inscription  of 
Alfenus  Fortunatus  in  ionics,  Benier  Inscr.  de  PAlg.  157  Wilm.  149.  Cf. 
BiTSCHL,  op.  4,  809.  Epitaph  on  a  lap-dog  in  hendecasyllabics  with  CatuUine 
assonances  (2d  cent.),  Wilm.  684.  Christian  hendecasyllabics  AL.  768.  Grades 
(sortes),  partly  in  paroemiac  verse,  in  the  SGbdlen  MS.  of  Merobaudes,  see 
BOcHKLKB,  Bonner  ind.  schol.  1877, 14. 

8.  Were  the  melio  poems,  those  of  Horace  especially,  intended  to  be  sung  to 
an  instrumental  accompaniment?    He  says  C.  4,  9, 4  verba  loquor  soeianda  ehordis^ 
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and  often  speaks  of  his  Iproj  ciiharoy  testudo^  barhitot^  of  pledrum  and  of  Jidet^  of 
eanere,  contort^  dieere.  See  OJahh,  Herm.  2,  418,  who  rightly  answers  this  question 
in  the  affirmatiye.  Of.  besides  LFriedlInder,  Sittengesch.  8^,  294.  ABiese,  .TJ* 
94,  480.  WFObstbr,  quaestt.  Hor.  2  (Briinn  1870),  11.  FSess,  ZfoO.  80,  881. 
Mnch  of  courae  is  to  be  traced  to  the  language  of  the  Greek  originals ;  it  must  also 
be  observed  that  H.  addresses  himself  to  Hellenising  circles,  and  to  those  who 
mingled  with  the  musical  demi-monde.  The  early  Boman  aversion  for  singing 
(§  1,  4)  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  singing  and  writing  poems  to 
be  sung  are  different  things.  Cantus  inter  convivia  dvlcis,  Manil.  astr.  5,  888. 
Or.  AA.  8,  845  campotita  eantetur  epiHula  (an  heroid)  voce.  The  younger  Pliny^s 
hendecasyllabics  were  sung  by  Bomans  and  even  by  Greeks  (§  840,  4).  He  boasts 
of  his  wife :  vemu  meot  canUU  etiam  formaique  ettharOy  .  .  .  dceenU  amore  (see  ep. 
4, 19, 4,  cf.  7, 17,  8).  Ann.  Flor.  p.  106  H. :  urbem  iUam  ubi  versus  tut  a  lectoribus 
eomeimuntur,  Ap.  Gkll.  19,  9, 10  (lulianu*  rhetor)  voce  admodum  quam  suavi  vereue 
eecimU  Valeri  Aeditui,  Porcii  Licini  et  Q,  CcUuli.  Again  Apoll.  Sidon.  ep.  8,  4 
iamboe^  elegoe,  hendecasyUahoe  et  cetera  carmina  .  .  .  Narbonensihue  cantitanda, 

35.  As  was  ihe  case  in  Greek  literature,  the  Romans  did  not 
form  and  develop  a  literary  prose-style  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  The  first  step  towards  prose-composition  was  taken 
by  Appius  Claudius  (475/279)  in  publishing  one  of  his  speeches. 
But  as  the  succeeding  writers  employed  the  Greek  language,  the 
history  of  prose  does  not  begin,  properly  speaking,  before  Cato 
Major.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  written  speech  remained 
inmgnificimt  by  the  side  of  the  oral,  and  became  its  equal  only  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  when  prose  attained  to  its  climax  and  became 
the  adequate  expression  of  the  author's  individuality.  It  always 
retained  a  rhetorical  colour  in  accordance  with  the  Itoman 
character.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Imperial  period  it  begins 
already  to  decay,  by  being  mixed  with  poetical  diction  and 
becoming  estranged  from  natural  expression.  The  decay  of 
accidence  and  syntax  begins  also  about  this  time.  Later  on,  the 
plebeian  element  found  admission.  And  when  the  influence  of 
provincial  writers,  who  were  not  guided  by  a  native  sense  of 
language  and  who  mingled  popular  and  literary  language  and 
mixed  up  the  diction  and  style  of  all  periods,  became  prevalent 
in  literature,  the  confusion  became  still  greater.  In  Italy  itself 
the  language  of  literature  became  more  and  more  different  firom 
the  living  language,  and  became  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
culture  attained  by  each  writer,  which  continually  fell  to  a  lower 
leveL  The  more  provincial  Latin  .  (the  Bomance  language) 
developed,  the  more  did  literary  Latin  become  a  foreign  tongue, 
familiar  only  to  the  learned. 

I.  IiiDOB.  orig.  1,  87,  2  praeterea  (ait  Varro?  aiont?)  tarn  apud  Oraecot  quamr 
mpmd  LaUmM  lamge  antiquiortm  curom  fuieee  earminum  quam  prceae,    omnia  enim. 
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priu9  vernhus  condebatUur  (§  61),  prostu  autem  ttudium  sero  viguU,  priimu  apud 
Chrcteeoa  Pherecydet  Syriu9  acluta  orcUione  BcriptU,  apud  Romanot  Appiu$  CttecmB 
advernu  Pyrrhum  (§  90)  milutam  orationem  primu$  exereuU.  iam  exhine  eeteri  pra^a^ 
eloquentiam  candiderutU. 

2.  Distinction  between  cultivated  (i.e.  literary  or  high-Latin)  and  vulgar 
(i.e.  popular)  Latin ;  the  latter  esp.  in  comic,  satiric  and  technical  writers,  and  in 
letters.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Ad.  S75  Sic  loquitur  papulus  (see  §  886,  4).  African 
Latinity:  see  WMktsr^s  short  history  and  grammar  of  popular  Latin  in  O 
GrObsr^s  Grundriss  der  roman.  Philol.  (Strassb.  1887)  866. 

36.  For  history,  as  a  storehouse  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  to  be  imitated  by  present  and  future  generations, 
the  Bomans  possessed  a  very  ready  mind.  To  the  very  oldest 
time  belongs  the  custom  of  ex  officio  chronicles  by  the  Pontifices, 
annual  and  monthly  registers,  the  fasti  and  annales,  libri  ponti- 
ficii,  commentarii  regum,  magistratuum,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic  the  yearly  change  of  the  magistrates  was  an 
additional  stimulus  to  keep  registers  of  this  kind.  But  the 
families  also  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  past  events  in  the  custom  of  keeping  family  chronicles, 
in  the  imagines,  later  on  in  the  pedigrees,  in  the  laudationes 
funebres,  the  ancestral  songs  during  meals.  On  the  other  hand 
the  writing  of  history  with  the  Romans  (as  generally  in  an- 
tiquity) differed  materially  in  aim  and  method  from  modem 
historical  writing.  The  desire  of  finding  out  historical  truth  and 
perpetuating  it  as  such  is  foreign  to  the  Romans.  Individuals 
were  guided  by  some  practical  object,  generally  the  desire  of 
placing  their  nation,  family,  party  or  person  in  a  favourable  light. 
The  Romans  had  hardly  a  conception  of  the  investigation  of 
original  records,  and  very  few  concerned  themselves  with  histori- 
cal criticism ;  historical  art  was  for  a  long  period  no  less  foreign 
to  the  Romans.  The  fact  that  the  task  of  the  historian  was  at^ 
an  early  period  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  one,  caused  indifference, 
if  not  unscrupulousness,  with  regard  to  dates  and  other  matters  of 
fact,  and  a  greater  inclination  to  arbitrary  colouring.  Sallost  is 
the  first  cultivated  historian  of  the  Romans;  all  previous  produc- 
tions are  either  mere  registers  or  the  materials  are  undigested, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  historical  style.  The  oldest  historians 
even  preferred  writing  in  Greek,  because  Latin  had  not  been 
sufficiently  cultivated  for  historical  composition. 

1.  Latest  collections  of  fragments  of  the  Boman  historians  by  HPbtbe, 
historicorum  rom.  reliquiae ;  Vol.  I,  Lps.  1870,  and  historicorum  rom.  fragmenta 
(till  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great),  Lps.  1883. 

2.  GJYossius,  de  historicis  latinis,  Leiden  1627.     *  1651.    HUlbxox,  Char- 
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d.  antiken  Historiographie,  Berl.  1838.  CNipperoet,  opusc.  (Berl. 
1877)  899.  411.  FDGbrlach,  die  Oeschichtschreiber  d.  B<)mer,  Stuttg.  1855. 
AScHlFBB,  QueUenkunde  d.  gr.  n.  rOm.  Oesch. :  2.  Abt. :  rOm.  Gesch.  2.  Aufl.  v. 
HNissn,  Lpc  1885.  The  introductions  to  the  history  of  Borne  by  Niebuhb, 
Wachbkuth,  Blum,  Schwboleb,  Mommsen  (1^,  459).  Untersuchungen  tiber  die 
Qlaubwtlrdigkeit  der  altrOm.  Geschichte  yon  L0Br6cker  (Bas.  1855),  GCLswis 
(transl.  by  FLubbbcht,  Haun.  1858),  HPjbtsb  hist.  rom.  rell.  1,  xliii-lix,  KW 
NiTSSCB  (§  87,  6),  GPbtsb  (§  87,  6),  MZorlleb,  Latium  u.  Bom,*  Lpz.  1878, 1-60  etc. 

8.  JPomtiJieea,  pene9  qwm  seribendat  historiae  poteatas  fuit,  Vopisc.  Tao.  1,  1  (see 
§  76).  For  a  long  time  no  man  of  unf  ree  birth  could  undertake  the  writing  of 
history :  L,  VciiaeUiuB  (158,  8)  primus  omnium  libertinorum  .  .  .  scribere  hiatoriam 
€xcmu,  non  niH  ab  honestisHmo  quoque  scribi  $olitam  ad  id  tempus^  Suet.  rhet.  8. 
Boee-ooloured  picture  Tac.  Agr.  1  apud  priores  .  .  .  celeberrimua  quisque  ingenio  ad 
prodemdam  viriutia  memoriam  sine  gratia  aut  arMtione  honae  tantum  conscienliae 
pntio  dme^HUur.  The  ordinary  view,  that  the  oldest  historians  wrote  in  Greek  in 
order  to  keep  the  information  within  the  narrower  Patrician  circle,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  Cincius  Alimentus  (§  117),  is  a 
Plebeian ;  cf.  Phil.  Anc  15,  161.  They  wrote  in  Greek  just  as  the  oldest  German 
ehxoniclers  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  the  17-18  cent,  many  German  writers  in 
French.  How  far  was  regard  had  to  the  foreign  public  ?  see  WOlpflin  on  Liv. 
XXI,  p.  Yi. — ^For  town-chronicles  out  of  Bome :  Liv.  5,  84.  8,  10. 10,  2.  Later  on 
the  records  of  the  city  of  Bome  were  fused  with  the  Latin  and  Italic. — The 
historians  only  made  superficial  use  of  the  great  fund  of  public  records  in  Bome. 
NadcsuJ  archives  in  the  tabularium  in  the  Capitol,  from  its  rebuilding  (finished 
685/69)  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  671/83.  Bestored 
by  Vespasian  (Subt.  Yesp.  8)  after  its  destruction  in  a.d.  69.  Imperial  court- 
archives  on  the  Palatine  (Cass.  D.  ep.  72,  24,  2). 

4.  Practical  objects:  reference  to  precedents  e.g.  Liv.  8,  18,  12.  Pedagogic 
purposes:  Plut.  Cato  mai.  20.    Already  Lucilius  mentions  a  Boman  who  wrote 

history  for  his  children  (26,  58  vderem  historiam  inductui  atudio  acribia  ad 
Uuft). 

5.  QuiVT.  2, 18^  5  hiaUtriiaj  quod  ipaum  opua  in  parte  oratorio  merito  ponimua. 
By  reason  of  their  predilection  for  rhetoric,  the  Boman  historians  gladly  adopted 
the  Greek  custom  of  interweaving  speeches  in  their  accounts  of  events.  Cato  the 
Elder  used  his  own  speeches  thus  to  an  exaggerated  extent;  so  did  Antipater. 
The  artistic  historians  use  speeches  to  gain  variety,  and  to  characterise  both 
acton  and  situations.  They  are  rare  in  Caesar,  but  frequent  in  Sallust  (§  206,  4) 
and  lAvj  (|  257, 12).  These  two  last  are  rightly  blamed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (Iustin.  88,  8, 11)  quod  contionea  diredaa  pro 
•Ml  ^raUtme  operi  auo  inaerendo  hiatoriae  modum  exceaaerint.  At  an  early  period  the 
•peeohes  and  letters  from  Sallust  (§  205,  4  cf.  206,  4)  and  Livy  (Suet.  Domit.  10) 
were  collected  for  rhetorical  use  in  schools.  ABOdiqeb,  de  orationibus  in  rerum 
scriptoribus  gr.  et  lat.,  Schleiz  1875. 

6.  The  reports  of  battles  by  rhetorical  historians  (in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  experts  such  as  Xenophon,  Polybios  cuid  Caesar)  are  either  fanciful 
pictiims,  or  composed  in  imitation  of  celebrated  models,  and  are  in  parts  rather 
monotonous.  Yerhandl.  d.  Wttrzb.  Philol.  Vers.  (Lpz.  1869),  190.  ThStadb,  die 
Sehlachtensohilderungen  in  Liv.  1.  Dekade,  Jena  1878.  ThZielinski,  zweiter  pun. 
Krieg,  Lpa.  1880, 149. 

7.  Histoty  and  romance  were  actually  confounded  by  many  Boman  historical 
writen.    QonrrxuAB  indeed  (10, 1,  81)  theorises  thus :  hiaUtria  eat  proximo  poeaia 

B.  L.  .  K 
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et  quodammodo  carmen  sclutum^  et  fcribitur  ad  narrandum^  non  ad  probandum.  More 
correctly  Plin.  5,  8,  9  habet  quidem  oratio  et  hiatoria  muUa  communia^  $ed  plura 
diverea  in  his  ipeis  quae  communia  videnturj  etc.  Cf .  ib.  4  oraiioni  et  carmini  parva 
yratia^  nisi  eloquentia  est  summa :  historia  quoquo  modo  scripta  dd^ctat,  sunt  enim 
homines  natura  euriosi  et  quamlibet  nuda  rerum  eognitione  capiuntur.  For  the  other 
view  see  Cic.  Brut.  42  quoniam  amcessum  est  c^^^^ort&iw  ementiri  in  historiisy  ut 
aluiuid  dicere  possint  argutius.  de  leg.  1,  5  cum  sit  (historia)  opuSy  ut  tihi  quidem 
videri  solely  unum  hoc  oratorium  maxime  (doabtlesB  esp.  concerning  style).  Cf.  §  89, 
2.  HNi8S£N,  BhM.  26,  500.  515.  41,  494.  Cf.  §  87,  8.  6.  On  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  historical  writing  CNippebobt,  opusc.  411. 

37.  Until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  Rome  produced 
only  history  and  sources  of  history.  When  history  came  to  be 
narrated,  its  form  was  naturally  like  the  old  annals.  Hence  the 
oldest  Roman  historians  are  Annalists.  There  were  two  genera- 
tions of  these.  The  older  one  reaches  into  the  7th  century  u.c, 
consisting  chiefly  of  men  who  had  themselves  played  a  part  in 
the  State  and  afterwards  registered  in  a  meagre  chronicle-Hke 
form,  yet  with  a  certain  reliability,  the  events  in  their  annual 
succession.  At  their  head  stands  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  was 
succeeded  by  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  C.  Acilius  and  A.  Postumius 
Albinus.  All  of  them  dealt  summarily  with  the  oldest  period 
and  at  greater  length  with  contemporary  *  history,  aU  wrote  in 
Greek,  as  did  also  the  son  of  the  older  Africanus.  With  Pictor 
and  Acilius,  however,  Latin  compositions  soon  followed.  The 
first  who  wrote  in  Latin  was  Cato  (Origines),  who  at  the  same 
time  extended  the  subject  to  a  history  of  Italy.  His  example 
was  followed  with  regard  to  the  language  by  L.  Cassius  Hemina 
and  perhaps  also  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor ;  then  by  L.  Scribonius  Libo, 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  L.  CaJpumius  Piso 
Frugi  (cos.  621/133),  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (cos.  626/129). 
After  the  contests  of  the  Gracchi  begins  the  later  generation  of 
Annalists,  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  partisan  motives  and 
with  increasing  diffuseness ;  among  the  first  of  these  are  Yen- 
nonius  and  Cn.  Gellius.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  style 
appears  in  C.  Fannius  and  even  more  in  L.  Coelius  AntipateTi 
his  younger  contemporary ;  Polybios'  pragmatical  method  clearly 
influenced  Sempronius  Asellio.  Li  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  and  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  we  meet  with  several 
writers  of  memoirs  and  autobiographies,  viz.  M.  Aemilius  ScaumSi 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Sulla  himsell,  and  in 
Greek  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ;  later  on  M.  Yarro,  Caesar,  Augastna, 
Agrippa  and  others.    In  the  time  of  Sulla  Yoltacilius  is  the  first 
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historian  who  was  not  free-bom,  and  Cn.  Aufidius  again  wrote  in 
Greek.  In  the  same  time  the  later  style  of  annals  is  promi- 
nently represented  in  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  the  exagger- 
ating Valerius  Antias,  More  respectable  was  C.  Licinius  Macer, 
the  last  real  Annalist,  inasmuch  as  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (praetor 
676/78)  adopted  in  his  contemporary  history  an  arrangement 
more  in  accordance  with  the  subject-matter  than  with  chrono- 
logy. But  even  Tacitus  hardly  dares  to  free  himself  from  the 
annalistic  shackles,  and  even  many  biographies  of  Emperors  were 
in  the  form  of  annals. 

1.  The  older  Annalists  shunned  deliberate  falsehood ;  yet  they  sought  to  hush 
up  unpleasant  facts,  such  as  the  subjugation  of  Borne  by  Porsena,  the  ransom  of 
the  town  from  the  Gauls,  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  the  ensuing  rupture  of  the 
peace.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  misrepresent  facts.  The  later  Annalists  abound 
in  patriotic  falsifications.  The  nearer  to  the  Augustan  period,  the  greater  is  the 
range  of  the  annals,  and  so  much  the  less  on  the  average  is  their  credibility. 
See  HNiSBKir,  BhM.  25, 1.  Cf.  ELObbert,  de  Liv.  1.  lY  fontibus,  Giessen  1872,  p.  8. 
Antipater  is  the  first  to  turn  to  account  even  antagonistic  authorities.  Entire 
ignorance  about  foreign  countries  is  common  to  all  Annalists.  For  the  un- 
historical  exaggeration  of  numbers  (in  accounts  of  battles  etc.)  by  Annalists  see 
e.g.  GPbtsb,  zur  Kritik  der  Quellen  d.  &lt.  rOm.  Gesch.  58.  Cf.  §  155,  8.  BNiebe, 
de  annalibus  rom.  obss.,  Marb.  1886. 

2.  Wherever,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  annals  are  mentioned, 
histories  in  the  form  of  annals  are  meant ;  a  literary  continuation  of  the  annales 
maximi  (|  76).    Cf.  Schwxglkr,  BG.  1, 11  seq. 

8.  In  contradistinction  from  annales  as  chronicles  hutarta  {Irropla  investiga- 
tioo)  properly  designates  a  subjective,  rather  pragmatical  presentation  of  the 
■abjeot-matter :  but  this  distinction  was  not  maintained  in  usage.  The  older 
grammarians  partly  defined  hiHoria  as  a  description  of  personal  experiences 
{mmtU  JAviui  ex  annaiibui  et  hiitoria  constat,  Skrv.  1.1.),  which  already  Verrius 
Flaocub  ap.  Gell.  1. 1.  rightly  questioned.  Cf.  Gbll.  5,  18.  Sbrv.  Aen.  1,  878. 
IiiDt.  orig.  1,  40, 1.  NisBUHR,  kl.  Schr.  2,  229  makes  too  sharp  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  terms.  Cf.  HNissen.  krit.  Unters.  87.  FThiersch,  Mtlnchner  Gel.  Anz. 
1818,  Nr.  181.  HPktxr,  hist.  rell.  1,  xlviii.  Sempronius  Asbllio  in  G«ll.  5, 18,  8 
hdtr  eoe  gmi  annales  rdinquere  vduissent  et  eos  qui  res  gestas  a  Romanis  perscribere 
emoH  eesent  ammum  rerum  hoc  inter/uU,  annales  libri  tantummodo  quod  factum  quo^ 
qtsesmmo  ffestum  sit,  ea  demonslrabant  ila  quasi  qui  diarium  seribunt^  quam  Oraeci 
i^/iffikifUa  voeanL  nobis  non  modo  satis  esse  video  quod  factum  esset^  id  pronuntiare^  sed 
etUsm  qno  eonsUio  quaque  raiione  gesta  essent  demonstrare :  ...  (to  state  only  the 
external  facts,  not  their  causes)  id  fabulas  pueris  est  narrare^  non  historias  scribere, 
Chrooological  sequence  was  naturally  adhered  to  in  the  main  in  the  historiae 
(Ptni.  ep.  1, 1  non  servalo  temporis  ordine,  neque  enim  historiam  componebam),  and 
Ustorioal  writing  was  always  considered  by  the  Bomans  to  be  chronological 
(Cic  lam.  5,  12,  5  ordo  ipse  annalium  mediocriter  nos  reiinet  quasi  enmmeratione 
fmdorum), 

4.  There  was  great  liberty  allowed  in  using  previous  writers;  subsequent 
trriften  oopied  the  works  of  their  predecessors  with  more  or  less  additional  matter 
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and  changes,  with  or  without  express  mention  of  the  name.  The  sonrce  is 
generally  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  moot  point  by  the  weight  of 
a  ncune  or  by  the  majority  of  the  authorities,  to  find  fault  with  the  authority,  or 
to  explain  why  the  point  cannot  be  decided.  Quotations  from  the  principal 
authority  are  often  thrown  in ;  quotations  indicating  ^e  authority  as  responsible 
are  much  less  common.  Frequently  a  writer  would  found  his  work  on  one 
principal  source,  changing  this  according  to  other  sources  or  individual  pleasure. 
CPEtteB,  das  Yerh&ltn.  des  Liv.  etc.,  Anclam  1858 ;  zur  Kritik  der  ftlteren  rOm. 
(Jesch.  (Halle  1879)  4. 6.  HNissem,  krit.  Unters.  77.  90.  HPtteb,  hist.  reU.  1,  Lnr. 
EW5LFFLIN,  on  Liv.  XXI,  p.  zxii. 

5.  Cic.  de  or.  2, 12,  52  erat  hiatoria  nihil  Mud  nisi  annalium  eonfeetio.  Tag. 
dial.  22  nuUi  sensuB  tarda  et  inerti  $truetura  in  morem  ammdlium  oomponantur, 
Diomrs.  1,  7  €lol  di  (the  Tpayfiartuu  of  the  Annalists)  rout  ^XXi^rtrouf  xpoi^pa^^t 
ioucvuu.  Judging  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetorical  style  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  pott 
anncUes  ponHfieum  maximorum  .  ,  .  ti  aut  ad  Fabium  aut  ad  .  .  .  Catonem  aut 
ad  Pitonem  aut  ad  Pannium  aut  ad  Vennonium  venioi^  quamquam  ex  hit  aliu$  tdio 
pbu  hahet  tn'rittm,  tampn  quid  tarn  exile  quam  iiti  omnea  f  Fanni  auiem  aettUi  eoniune- 
tut  Antipater  paulo  i^flavit  vehemenliuSf  .  .  .  $ed  tamen  admonere  rdiquoe  poluit  ui 
aeeuratius  ecriberenL  eece  autem  iucceeeere  huic  bdli  (fine  historians  ?  Guilelmus 
conjectures  rightly :  Gellii,  see  §  187, 1  and  Vahlen  ad  loc  and  OFUnoeb  PhiloL 
Suppl.  8,  2,  9)  Clodiu9y  A$eUio :  nihil  ad  CoeHutn,  ted  potiut  ad  antiquarum  languorem 
et  intcitiam.  Fbohto  ep.  p.  114  hittoriam  tcriptere  SaUuttiut  ttruete^  Pielor  incondite, 
Claudiut  lepidey  Aniiat  invenuete,  Seitenna  longinque^  verbit  Cato  multHugit,  Coeliue 
tingulit.  Diohys.  Ant.  1,  7  ix  rStv  IcroptQ^  .  .  .  Af  ol  vpds  oAtup  iwatwoAfupoi  *F«t/aaUn' 
ffvwiypayf^Vy  JI6pKi6s  re  Kdrwr  Koi  ^dpiot  "iid^ifun  koI  0^\ipuit  i  'Apnedt  koX  Xuclwpun 
Marep,  AI\tol  t€  koI  FAXim  koI  KaXrol^/xmoc,  Kal  irfpoi  ffvx^ol  vpbs  ro&rois  (Mp€f  ode 
d^y€tt.  The  oldest  Annalists  (Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Cincius)  are  previously  mentioned 
by  DioNTB.  1,  6. 

6.  MoMMSEN,  BG.  2*,  452.  LKieseblinq,  de  rer.  rom.  scriptoribus  quibus  T. 
Livius  usus  est,  BerL  1858.  HvdBeboh,  de  antiquiss.  annalium  scriptor.  rom., 
Greifsw.  1859.  Teuffel,  PBE.  1',  1018.  KWNitzsch,  rOm.  und  deutsche  Anna- 
listik  u.  Geschichtschr.,  SybeFs  hist.  Zeitschr.  11, 1 ;  die  rOm.  Annalistik  von 
ihren  ersten  Anf&ngen  bis  auf  Valerias  Antias,  Berl.  1878  *,  die  antike  Geschioht- 
schreibung  in  his  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bep.  1  (1888),  5.  HKlimke,  Diodor  u.  d.  rOm. 
Annalistik,  KOnigshtltte  1881.  CPeter,  zur  Kritik  d.  Quellen  d.  ftlteren  rOm. 
Gesch.,  Halle  1879.  L0Br6ckeb,  modeme  Quellenforscher  u.  cuitike  Geschicht- 
schreiber,  Innsbr.  1882. 

7.  Gic.  fam.  5, 12,  8  teribam  ipte  de  me,  muUorum  tamen  exemplo  et  darorum 
virorum,  Tac.  Agr.  1  apud  prioret  .  .  .  pLerique  euam  ipei  vitam  nafrare 
fiduciam.  potiut  morum  quam  adrogantiam  arbitrati  tunt,  nee  id  Hutilio  et  Scauro  eitra 
Jidem  aut  oUredationi  fuit,    LWiese,  de  vitarum  scriptoribus  romanis,  BerL  1840. 

WHDSuRiHOAR,  de  rom.  autobiographis,  Leyden  1846.  AFbxoxll,  om  de  xom. 
sjelfbiografema,  Ups.  1877.  KOchly  and  BCbtow,  EinL  zu  Gaes.  galL  Kri^. 
(Gotha  1857)  p.  8.  The  apologetic  tendency  of  these  memoirs  was  so  pranounoed 
that  Gic.  Brut.  112  actually  calls  a  work  of  this  kind  laudet.  What  others  did  not 
do  themselves,  was  done  for  them  by  officious  clients,  and  later  on  by  starving 
Greek  literati. 

38.  In  the  Ciceronian  period  the  rich  materials  famished 
by  contemporary  history,  together  with  the  spread  of  a  certain 
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literary  facility,  led  many  to  compose  historical  narratives. 
Thus  besides  Atticus,  Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  there  were 
also  HortensiiiS|  Varro,  Procilius,  Lucceius,  Libo,  and  others. 
Among  these  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  were  distinguished 
by  the  range  of  their  subject-matter,  but  were  surpassed 
in  interest  as  well  as  in  style  by  the  performances  of  Caesar 
and  Sallust.  Caesar  provided  also  materials  for  future  historians 
by  establishing  (a.  695/59)  an  official  journal.  The  Civil  War 
produced,  besides  Caesar's  own  writings,  many  other  party 
histories.  On  Caesar's  side  wrote  Hirtius,  Oppius  and  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  Pompeius  was  vindicated  by  Yoltacilius  and  T. 
Ampius  Balbus,  and  Cicero  by  his  faithful  Tiro.  M.  Antony's 
Parthian  war  was  related  by  Dellius.  Among  the  opposite  party 
M.  Brutus  wrote  also  memoirs,  and  his  step-son  Bibulus  and 
friend  Yolumnius  historical  treatises  in  his  praise.  Contem- 
porary history  was  also  treated  in  the  Annals  of  Tanusius 
Geminus  and  partly  by  Q.  Tubero,  the  Civil  War  itself  by 
Astnios  PoUio  and  M.  Valerius  Messala.  The  Augustan  period 
jnroduced,  in  Livy's  Boman  History,  a  work  of  formal  perfection, 
and  ihe  first  Universal  History  (an  idea  only  timidly  approached 
by  Vairo,  Atticus  and  ComeUus  Nepos)  was  written  by  Pompeius 
Trogns.  Yarro's  tentative  effort  towards  a  history  of  culture 
found  in  Fenestella  a  praiseworthy  imitator. 

I.  At  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  historians  summed  up  the  works  of  their 
predeoeasors.  This  summary  we  have  in  Livy,  in  Dionjsius  of  Halioamassus  emd 
in  the  rerisicm  of  the  Oapitoline  Fasti.    Nisskn,  BhM.  25,  65. 

39.  In  the  course  of  the  Imperial  period  the  due  appreci- 
ation of  the  affairs  of  o}d  Bome  disappeared  rapidly;  so  did 
the  possibility  of  a  courageous  and  truthful  relation  of  oon- 
temporary  or  recent  events.  Servile  flattery  and  dependence 
gained  ground.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Yelleius  Paterculus  and 
Valerius  Mazimus  wrote  in  this  spirit  (at  least  in  respect  to  their 
oontemporaries) ;  for  candour  Labienus  suffered  under  Augustus, 
and  Cremutius  Cordus  under  Tiberius.  Accordingly  the  histori- 
cal works  of  members  of  the  reigning  family  passed  uncriticised, 
e.g.  those  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Agrippina,  later  on  those  of 
the  copious  writer  Claudius  and  still  later  Trajan  (Dacica)  and 
Septimius  Severus.  Curtius  chose  a  neutral  territory.  Yet 
through  the  whole  of  the  1st  century  the  historic  sense  was 
only  smouldering  under  the  ashes :  a  fact  proved  not  only  by 
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the  large  number  of  historical  works  of  this  period  of  which  we 
have  traditions  more  or  less  dim,  e.g.  those  by  Aufidius  Bassos 
and  his  successor  Pliny  the  Elder,  by  Seneca  the  Elder,  Servilius 
Nonianus,  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  Fabius  Eusticus,  Cluvius  Bufos, 
Tuscus,  but  also  by  the  appearance  of  a  writer  like  Tacitus  in 
one  of  the  first  intervals  in  despotic  rule.    With  rhetoric,  how- 
ever, history  always  remained  in  a  dangerously  close  connec- 
tion ;   the  more  this  degenerated,  especially  by  the  influence 
of  Fronto's  school,  the  deeper  sank  history  in  estimation  and 
merit.     The  historical  works  of  the  Imperial  period  are  also 
characterised  by  a  concentration  upon  the  mere  personal  element, 
to  which  are    due  both  a  number  of  biographies  of  private 
persons,    and    the    kind    of    historical   composition    begun    by 
'  Suetonius  and  his  successors.     Historians  of  this  class,  i.e.  of 
court-events,    and    biographers    of   Emperors,  were    especially 
Marius  Maximus,  Junius  Cordus,  Aemilius  Parthenianus,  Aelius 
Maurus,  and  others,  from  whose  works  the  six  so-called  Scriptores 
historiae     augustae,    Aelius    Lampridius,     Julius    Capitolinus, 
Vulcacius  Gallicanus,  Aelius  Spartianus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and 
Flavins  Vopiscus,  derived  their  compositions,  without  judgment 
or  taste.      For  the  history  of  the  4th  century  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent authority  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus.      With  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  Republican  time  in  this  period  of  decay,  Livy 
became  the  exclusive  authority,  so  much  so  that  even  those  old 
sketches  of  Republican  history,  which  are  by  no  means  mere 
extracts  from  Livy,  e.g.  Florus  and  Victor's  viri  illustres,  were 
still  considered   as  such   by  later  readers.     Livy  himself  was 
thought  too  prolix,  and  his  work  was  (at  the  latest  in  the  3rd 
century)  reduced  to  a  kind  of  abstract  in  the  shape  of  tables, 
used    by    Obsequens    and    Cassiodorus,    as    well    as    Vopiscus, 
Eutropius,  Rufius  Festus,  Orosius  and  Pseudo-Idacius.    Licinianus 
founds  himself  especially  on  Livy,  and  so,  to  a  less  extent,  does 
L.  Ampelius ;  Julius  Exuperantius  abridged  Sallust    At  a  later 
time  Eutropius  took  the  place  of  Livy;  his  successor  Paulus 
Diaconus  was  in  his  turn  continued  and  elaborated  by  Landolfus 
Sagax  (historia  miscella).     After  the  4th  century  the  influence 
of  Christianity  was  felt  here  also.     The  chronographer  of  the 
year  354  gives,  in  addition  to  consular  Fasti,  an  Easter-table  and, 
with  a  list  of  the  praefecti  urbis,  also  one  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
and  Martyrs.     Sulpicius  Severus'   chronicles  (c.  400)  contain  a 
summary  of  biblical  and  posir biblical  history ;  Orosius'  work  has 
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a  Christian  and  apologetic  purpose;  the  chronicles  begin  with 
the  Creation.  In  the  6th  and  6  th  century  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  copy  from  one  another:  thus  St.  Jerome  copied 
Easebios,  Prosper  (a.d.  4B6)  St.  Jerome,  Victorius  (Paschale,  a.d. 
467)  Prosper,  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  619)  Victorius,  Jordanis  (a.d.  661) 
Cassiodorus,  and  all  so  as  to  continue  their  predecessors  to  their 
own  time.  The  chronicle  of  Prosper  was  also  carried  on  by 
Marcellinus  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna.  We  possess  also  important 
special  histories  by  Jordanis  (Goths)  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Franks). 

1.  Tac  liist.  1,  1  poatquam  heUatum  apud  Aciium  .  .  .  magna  ingenia 
etimrt ;  nmml  verUa$  pluriims  modis  in/rada^  primum  irucUia  reip.  ut  alienae,  mox 
ISMime  atUenlandi  aut  rurnu  odio  adversus  daminantes.  A,  1, 1  temporibus  Auguati 
dieemdis  mm  de/uere  decora  ingenia,  donee  gliscente  aduUttione  deterrerentur,  Tiberii 
Oaiqme  et  Claudii  ae  Neronia  res  florentibus  ipsie  6b  meium  falaae,  poaiquam  occiderant, 
recentOme  odiie  compoeitae  eunt.  An  icstance  of  the  latter  kind  is  probably 
C  Fannins  (Plih.  ep.  5, 5,  8).  Iossph.  ant.  20, 8, 8  roXXol  rV  v€pl  "Sfpiaifa  (rwrcrdxiunw 
leroplop,  dr  oi  /ih  ltd  X^^i  ^  rerorB&ra  ifv  airroO,  TTJt  dXijSciat  'fjfidXfjffojft  ol  6i  Sid 
/uaos  .  .  .  dofaidCit  iveirapi^viiaaw  roh  }//€6fffia<nv  .  .  .  firjH  rior  Tp6  aifroD 
ytwoftdwwif  ypd^<urr€S  r^  dXi^^eu&y  rrjt  Urroplas  TcnipiJKaffiF,  koItoi  vpbs  iKclyovt  a^oTf 
tiihf  furot  Ij/if,  Are  ;&er*  avro^  voWf  XP^V  y^PoiUvoit. 

2.  Plin.  ep.  5,  5,  8  of  G.  Fannius :  tree  Itbroa  abeolverat  aubtilee  .  .  .  eUque 
inter  eermonem  hietoriamque  medioe.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  period  (see 
QuurriLiAif,  above  §  86,  7)  an  historia  required  more  ^lan,  imagination,  doquentia, 
IlJlC  Agr.  10  qtuie  prioree  nondum  comperta  (on  Britanni4»e  aitum  poptdoaque) 
doqmenlia  percoluere  rerum  fide  tradentur  (cf.  dial.  23).  Hence  the  alternative,  to 
resign  either  doquentia  (rhetorical  style)  or  veritaa  and  fides,  Vopisc.  Prob.  2,  7 
miki  id  animi  fuit  ut  non  SaUuatioa,  Livioa,  Tadtoa,  Trogoe  atque  omnea  diaertissimoe 
imiiarer  viroe  in  vita  principum  et  temporibus  disserendia,  aed  Marium  Maximum, 
Suetonimm  Tranquillum,  labium  MarceUinum,  GargUium  Martialem,  ceteroaque  qui 
haec  et  talia  non  tarn  diaerte  quam  vere  memoriae  tradiderunt,  Licinianns  writes 
from  a  similar  point  of  view  concerning  Sallust,  see  §  206,  4.  Hence  also  such 
judgments  as  Sehbca^s  N.  Q.  7, 16,  1  nee  magna  molUione  detrahenda  eat  auctoritaa 
Ephoro:  historicus  est  ,  ,  ,  haec  in  commune  de  iota  natione  (of  the  historici), 
^lae  adprobari  opus  auum  et  fieri  populare  non  putet  poaae  niai  illud  mendacio 
adaperaerit.  On  the  historical  compositions  of  the  Frontoniani  see  Lucian^s  rwt  dtl 
evyypdi^iP  rV  IffropUuf. 

8.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  have,  besides  the  ordinary  historical  sources  (e.g. 
the  acta),  also  the  ephemeridea  (diaries),  e.g.  Aureliani  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  1,  6),  Turduli 
Qallioani  (Vopisc.  Prob.  2,  2.  cf .  8,  4.  5,  1).  Hence  may  have  been  derived  the 
small  pergonal  details  chronicled  by  these  writers,  because  etiam  minora  plerique 
deMerant  (GAPrr.  Max.  et  Balb.  6, 1).  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Imperial  period 
Inographiee  of  private  persons  were  written  by  Pliny  the  Elder  of  his  friend  Pom- 
ponius  Secundus  (Plih.  ep.  8,  5,  8),  by  Julius  Secundus  of  Julius  Asiaticus  (Tac. 
diaL  14),  by  Tacitus  of  Agricola,  by  Glaudius  Pollio  of  his  friend  Annius  (Plim.  ep. 
7, 81,  5).  Of  ft  similar  character  were  the  laudea  of  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Helvidius 
Priecafl  by  Herennius  Senecio  and  Arulenus  Busticus  (Subt.  Dom.  10.  Plin.  ep.  7, 
19, 5);  in  the  Christian  period  the  vilae  sanctorum :  see  Ebsbt,  Lit.  des  MA.  1,  429. 
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4.  On  the  mntnal  copying  see  Mommskn,  Gassiodoms  p.  565  sq.  On  the  ex- 
tension of  previous  writings  e.g.  Ausomius,  epigr.  2  defatiu  mif  (p.  120  Sch.),  and 
Pbocop,  aedif .  6,  7. 

5.  The  historia  Bomana  of  Panlns  Diaoonus  (§  500,  6)  in  16  books  was  about 
the  year  1000  enlarged  by  Landolf  us  Sagax,  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  who  made 
considerable  additions  to  it  out  of  Orosius,  the  origo  gentis  Bom.,  Hieronymus, 
Nepotianus  (§  279,  10),  Victor's  epit.  etc.,  continued  down  to  Leo  the  Armenian, 
and  increased  to  the  number  of  26  books  by  dividing  two  books  of  the  hist.  rem. 
and  adding  8  new  ones.  The  original  MS.  of  the  author  of  this  confused  com- 
pilation, which  goes  by  the  name  of  historia  miscella,  is  extant  in  the  Vaticano- 
Palatinus  909.  See  HDbotben,  Herm.  12,  887.  Editions  by  LAMuratobi,  scriptt. 
rer.  ital.  1, 100  and  FEtsbknhabdt,  Berl.  1869.  The  books  I-XYIII  in  Dboysbh's 
Eutrop.  (ed.  mai.)  1879  (see  §  415,  7).    Cf.  ib.  p.  lxi. 

6.  As  the  earliest  writing  of  Boman  history  began  with  entries  in  the  fasti 
(calendar),  so  also  the  earliest  monastic  history  began  with  marginal  notes  on 
the  Paschale.  In  the  same  way  in  the  annals  of  the  monasteries,  the  records  of 
the  earlier  times  were  copied  out  from  predecessors,  the  copyist  adding  to  them 
notices  concerning  his  own  time.  From  Italy  this  custom  was  introduced  in  the 
6th  cent,  into  the  Frankish  kingdom  and  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  into  Belgium 
and  Germany,  as  also  into  England  (Baeda  venerabilis).  Wattenbach,  deutsche 
Geschichtsquellen  p.  40. 85. 

7.  Malalas  p.  187, 11  ffrrtra  ^f/r^efl-o'— concerning  the  revenge  of  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinus  on  the  Senator  Februarius — i^Spov  h  OeaffaKoplKif  w6\€i'  koL  imyyo^f  ridpoif 
iiriyeyfMfi^rriP  r^y  pl^Xiop  "^KOeffis  Bpmmxiov  (perhaps  ^pvplxiot  in  disguise  ?)  'Fta/ialov 
XpovoY/xi^t/. — Forgeries  of  the  15th  cent,  are  Fenestella  (§  259,  5),  Messala  Ck>rvinu8 
(§  222,  5),  the  historia  Papirii  (Mommben,  Herm.  1, 185)  etc. 

40.  An  important  source  of  history  are  the  inscriptions,  of 
which  isolated  examples  are  extant  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
B.C.  In  the  2nd  century  b.c.  they  become  numerous,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  period  a  superabundance  has  been  found 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

1.  Principal  work:  Corpus  inscriptionum  latinarum  consilio  et  auctoritate 
academiae  litterarum  Borussicae  editum,  Berl.  1862  sqq.  The  portions  which  have 
not  yet  appeared  are  marked.*  Vol.  I :  Inscriptiones  antiquiasimae  ad  C.  Caesaris 
mortem,  ed.  ThMommsen.  1868.  Also  voluminis  primi  tabulae  lithographae,  ed. 
FBiTscHL  (likewise  under  the  title  Priscae  latinitatis  monumenta  epigraphica 
ad  archetyporum  fidem  exemplis  lithographis  repraesentata)  1862. — II:  Inscr. 
Hispaniae,  ed.  EHCbneb.  1869. — III:  Inscr.  Asiae,  provinciarum  Europae  grae- 
carum,  Illyrici,  ed.  Mommben.  1878. — IV :  Inscr.  parietariae  Pompeianae,  Hercul., 
Stab.,  ed.  CZangemeisteh.  Acced.  vasorum  fictilium  inscr.,  ed.  BSchOre.  1871. — 
V :  Inscr.  Gkilliae  cisalpinae,  ed.  Mommben.  1877. — VI :  Inscr.  urbis  Bomae,  ed. 
EBoRMANN,  KDrebbel,  WHenzen,  ChrHClben  :  pars  1, 1876.  2, 1882.  8,  1886.  ^4. 5 
(falsae)  1885.  *6,  *7  (indices).— VII :  Inscr.  Britanniae,  ed.  EHObner.  1878.— VIII : 
Inscr.  Africae,  ed.  GWilmannb.  1881. — IX:  Inscr.  Calabriae,  Apuliae,  Samnii, 
Sabinorum,  Piceni,  ed.  Mommben.  1888. — X:  Inscr.  Bruttiorum,  Lucaniae,  Gam- 
paniae,  Siciliae,  Sardiniae,  ed.  Mommben.  1888. — *XI:  Inscr.  Aemiliae,  Umbriae, 
Etruriae,  ed.  EBormann. — *Xn:  Inscr.  Galliae  Narbonensis,  ed.  OHirschfbld. — 
*Xni ;  Inscr.  trium  Galliarum  et  duarum  Germaniarum,   ed.  OHirschfbld  et 
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CZakobiohstkb.— •XIV:  Insor.  Latii,  ed.  HDebbau. — ^As  Corporis  I.  L.  auctarium 
has  appeared :  Ezempla  scripturae  epigraphicae  lat.  a  Caes.  diet,  morte  ad  aetatem 
InstiniaTii,  ed.  EHObneb,  BerL  1885. — The  inacriptioiiB  discovered  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  respeotiye  volumes  of  the  OIL.  are  published  in  the  Ephemeris 
epigraphica  corporis  inscr.  lat.  supplementom,  BerL  1872  sqq. 

2.  EHObuxb,  BOm.  Epigraphik  in  IwMtiller's  Handb.  d.  klass.  Altert-Wiss.  1, 
475. — Seiectioins  for  ordinary  use :  JOObxlli  (inscriptionum  lat.  selectarum  am- 
pliflBima  oollectio,  Ztir.  1828  II;  VoL  8  by  WHenzen  1866)  and  GWilmanns 
(Ezempla  inacript.  latt.,  BerL  1878  II.) — ESchneioeb,  dialectorum  itaL  aevi 
vetustioris  exempla :  I,  dialecti  lat.  priscae  et  f aliscae  inscriptt.,  Lps.  1886. — On 
the  metrical  inscriptions  see  §  81, 4. 

8.  Collections  of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Borne  by 
JBdeBossi  (I  Bome  1861),  of  Spain  and  of  England  by  EHObneb  (BerL  1871  and 
1876),  of  France  by  ELbBlaht  (Par.  1867,  66 II). 

41.  Prom  the  same  motives  as  historiography  and  in  con- 
nection  with  it,  antiquarian  learning  arose  and  prospered  among 
the  Bomans,  dealing  both  with  institutions  and  language.  The 
study  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  practical  necessity  of  fixing  in 
writing  the  developing  sounds  of  the  language.  But  the  most 
distinguished  authors  and  the  majority  of  writers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  mos  maiorum  i.e.  the  investigation  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  olden  times.  Such  are  Cincius 
Alimentus,  Cato,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  Cassius  Hemina,  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus,  M.  Junius  Gracchanus.  To  these 
studies  were  added  after  the  7th  century  u.c.  essays  on  the  older 
literature  and  especially  elucidations  of  the  poets,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  linguistic,  (glossographic).  Representatives  of  this 
tendency  are,  besides  L.  Accius  and  Lucilius,  Porcius  Licinus, 
Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Yolcatius  Sedigitus,  Octavius  Lampadio, 
Sisenna,  Sevius  Nicanor,  Aurelius  Opilius,  M.  Antonius  Gnipho, 
Q.  Cosconius,  Santra,  Octavius  Hersennus,  and  above  all  L.  Aelius 
Stilo  and  his  son-in-law  Ser.  Clodius.  Crates  the  Pergamene 
grammarian,  who  in  the  year  696/169  came  as  ambassador 
to  Rome,  excited  a  lasting  interest  in  linguistic  studies.  Ety- 
mology was  attempted  by  two  methods,  some  always  resorting  to 
Greek  (Hypsikrates),  others  endeavouring  to  explain  everything 
on  the  basis  of  Latin  (M.  Yarro  and  Nigidius  Figulus) .  In  the 
Ciceronian  time,  when  Rome  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  Empire  and  contained  all  helps 
to  research,  these  studies  reached  their  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  Yarro,  and  besides  him  Nigidius  Figulus,  Yalerius  Cato, 
Ateius  Philologus   and  others.     Among   the  statesmen  Caesar 
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himself  wrote  de  analogia,  Appius  Ckudius  (cos.  700/64)  and  L. 
Caesar  wrote  on  the  augnral  system.  In  the  Augustan  time 
antiquarian  investigation  was  once  more  zealously  cultivated  by 
Julius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  M.  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius 
Capito,  Scribonius  Aphrodisius,  L.  Crassicius,  succeeded  by  Julius 
Modestus,  Pomponius  Marcellus,  A.  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Asco- 
nius  Pedianus.  Celsus'  versatility  was  even  surpassed  by  that 
of  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  even  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Suetonius, 
Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  Fronto  and  Apuleius,  exhibit  a  varied  culture 
and  literary  activity.  But  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  the  first  century  of  our  era,  a  school-system  with  its  com- 
paratively limited  views  gained  ascendancy,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment the  grammarians  became  the  most  important,  while  erudi- 
tion became  more  and  more  restricted  to  one  class.  Thus  we 
have  Q.  Remmius  Palaemo,  M.  Valerius  Probus  of  Berytus,  An- 
naeus  Comutus,  Caesius  Bassus,  Aemilius  Asper,  Flavins  Caper, 
Caesellius  Vindex,  Urbanus,  Velius  Longus ;  in  Hadrian's  reign, 
Terentius  Scaurus ;  under  M.  Aurelius  A.  Gellius  and  probably 
Festus.  The  later  authors  subsisted  on  these  earlier  productions. 
Thus  in  the  3rd  century  Arruntius  Celsus,  Helenius  Aero,  Julius 
Eomanus,  Censorinus,  Sacerdos,  lastly  perhaps  the  lexicographer 
Nonius  Marcellus  and  Pomponius  Porphyrio.  Aft^r  a  long 
interval  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  meet  again 
grammarians  of  more  distinction,  most  of  them  authors  of 
manuals  (artes),  such  as  Cominianus,  Marius  Victorinus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Charisius,  Diomedes;  the  same  Aelius  Donatus  eluci- 
dated Terence,  Servius  and  Claudius  Donatus  Vergil.  In  the 
Bth  century  we  have  Macrobius  and  Agroecius,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  Priscian.  In  this  department,  too, 
the  semblance  of  variety  and  stir  surpasses  the  reality,  since  here 
also  preceding  labours  were  copied  to  a  great  extent,  and  often 
with  very  little  discrimination. 

1.  Suet,  gramm.  1  grammatiea  Hamae  ne  in  urn  quidem  olim,  nedum  in  honore 
uUo  eraty  rudi  scilicet  ac  heUicosa  dianUum  dvitaU  necdum  magnopere  liberaiibuM 
disciplinis  vacante.  initium  quoque  eiua  mediocre  extitit,  $i  quidem  aniiquisaimi 
dodarum^  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  eemiffraed  erant  (as  Livy  and  Ennius),  .  .  .  nihil 
amplius  quam  Gmecoe  interpretabantur,  .  .  ib.  2  primus  .  .  .  studium  gram^ 
maticae  in  urbem  intulil  Crates  McUlotes,  Aristarchi  aequalisy  qui  missus  ad  senatum 
ab  Altaic  rege  inter  secundum  ac  tertium  bdlmm  punicum^  sub  ipsam  Imni  mortem^ 
.  .  .  nostris  exemplofuit  ad  imitandum.  On  the  influence  of  the  Pergamenes  on 
Boman  literature — exaggerated  of  late — ABbiffrbscheio,  ind.  lect.,  Bresl.  1881/82. 
UvWiLAMowiTZ,  Antig.  v.  KaryBtos  161.  176.    IBbzoska,  de  canone  decern  oratt. 
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Attic, BresL  1888,  76 and  esp.  EEoHDB,  BhM. 41, 176 ;  8ee§44,10);  haettnus tamen 
ut  earmima  parum  adhue  divolgata  vd  defunetorum  amicorum,  vd  $%  quorum  aliarum 
jwv&oMefrf,  dUigentiui  rdradareiU  etc  legendo  commentandoque  et  ceteris  notafacerent ; 
utC.Oeiaviu$Lampadio^  .  .  .  ut  poUea  Q,  VargunUiug :  .  .  .  instruxerunt  auxer- 
mmtque  ab  omni  parU  grammatieam  L,  AdUu  Lanuvimu  generque  Adi  Ser,  Clcdiue 
.  .  .  ib.  8  podhae  magie  ac  magii  d  gratia  d  eura  artis  increvit,  ut  ne  darissimi 
quidem  viri  abdinmerint  quo  minus  d  ipei  aliquid  de  ea  scriberent  utque  temporibue 
quibusdam  super  ffiginti  cdebres  schdae  fuisse  in  urbe  tradantur^  also  grammatici 
were  sold  at  a  high  price  (as  slaves),  as  Lutatius  Daphnis  (§  184,  1.  142, 4.  244,  2. 
Cf.  HPbtkr,  JJ.  116,  750)  and  L,  ApuUius,  iam  in  provindas  quoque  grammatica 
pendraverat,  ac  nonmuUi  de  notissimis  dodortbus  peregre  docuerunt^  maxime  in  Gallia 
iogata,  inter  quos  Odavius  Teucer  d  Seseennius  (Fesc  the  MS.,  Pescennius  Osann) 
laechus  (mentioned  as  the  authority  for  Plu.  NH.  b.  82  and  87,  and  quoted  87, 
148)  d  Oppims  Chares  (of.  64,  5). 

2.  The  critical  activity  of  the  grammatici  comprehended,  after  the  example 
of  their  Greek  predecessors,  emendare,  distinguere,  adnolare  {notas  adicere,  which 
mdae  consisted  sometimes  in  mere  signs,  sometimes  in  short  notes).  Suetom.  in 
the  Anecd.  Paris,  (from  Paris.  7850  s.  Vm  first  edited  by  Bebok,  Zf  AW.  1845,  85= 
opusc  1, 580;  and  in  Beipfkrschiiid^b  Sueton.  187,  Kbil^b  GL.  7, 588  and  elsewhere), 
Ndae  xxi  quae  versibus  apponi  eonsuerunt :  —  obeius.  •)!(•  asteriscus.  .S<.  — aster iscus  cum 
dtdo,  ^>>  simplex  dudus,  >•  diple,  :>  diple  periestigmene,  q  antisigma.  q  antisigma 
cum  pundo,  L  coronis,  >>  —  diple  cbdismene,  ^  aversa  obdismene,  ^  ceraunion, 
4-  tbdus  adpundus,  —  <  obdus  cum  aversa,  ^  diple  supeme  obdata,  ^  ^  recta  d 
aversa  supeme  obdatae,  '^  chi  d  rho,  ^  fi  d  ro,  <p  ancora  superior,  ^  ancora 
inferior,  (b)  alogus,  his  sdis  in  adnotcUionibus  Ennii^  Lucilti  d  historicorum  (?) 
•in  sunt  Vargunteius  (Bergk:  Varrus  the  MS.),  Ennius  (§  159, 18),  Adius  (Stilo)  aeque 
d  podremo  Probus  (see  §  800).  Here  follows  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  several 
signs,  where  it  is  repeatedly  remarked,  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  their 
employment  among  the  Greeks :  item  Prcbus  d  antiqui  nottri^  similiter  (sic  d)  in 
nodris  auetoribus  etc.  Cf.  Isid.  orig.  1,  20.  JSteup,  de  Probis  17.  Accordiug 
to  the  explanation  these  21  notae,  with  few  exceptions,  refer  to  the  emendatio 
(Si6p$^eis\  but  Suetonius  knew  of  other  notae  as  well  (cf.  in  the  Anecd.  Paris,  his 
sdis),  and  some  which  were  employed  from  the  point  of  view  of  rhetorical  and 
aesthetic  criticism  (xplffit)  are  to  be  found  enumerated  in  the  supplement  to  these 
Anecd.  GL.  7,  586, 16  as  notae  simplices.  An  Anecd.  Cavense  (ap.  Beifferscheid, 
BhM.  28,  127)  quotes  some  such  e.g.-i-2emfi»«cti«  in  acutis,  •)>((•  asteriscus  in  sententiis, 
^  oraeon  in  invindbilibus,  oraeon  cum  palma  in  invincibiltbus  acutis  etc.  This 
list  of  notes  in  La  Cava  is  preceded  by  two  epigrams  which  refer  to  it,  one  by 
Patricius  Olybrius  (cf.  §  486,  7)  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Symmachus,  whidb 
was  occupied  with  the  preservation,  careful  multiplication  and  estimation  of  the 
early  Latin  authors.  Similar  notae  were  made  use  of  in  Christian  literature,  e.g. 
by  Cassiodorus  (see  §  488,  12).— To  the  above-mentioned  efforts  of  Symmachus 
and  his  school  (§  425,  9)  on  behalf  of  early  literature  was  due  the  production  of 
a  series  of  copies  of  authors.  These  last  representatives  of  the  ancient  religion, 
in  their  struggle  with  Christianity,  sought  to  make  allies  of  the  old  authors,  for 
whose  multiplication  in  good  texts  they  were  therefore  concerned  (§  425,  9).  We 
Jeam  of  these  undertakings  from  the  so-called  subscriptions  in  MSS.  which  were 
customary  both  in  secular  and  Christian  MSS.  and,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  prove 
merely  a  revision  of  the  copy  after  the  original,  but  not  a  scientific  and 
critical  examination  of  the  text.  These  subscriptions  begin  with  an  emendavi 
(legi,  reoognovi,  contuli,  etc)  and  the  name  of  the  reviser,  and  then  at  discretion 
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are  mentioned  the  place,  time,  cironmstancee  and  perhaps  the  assistance  given 
by  some  reader.  For  details  see  the  several  authors :  e.g.  §  196,  2  (Caes.).  281,  9 
(Verg.).  240,  6  (Hor.).  256, 11  (Liv.).  279,  9  (JuL  Paris).  296,  8  (Mela.).  802, 
5  (Pers.).    822,  8  (Mart).    825, 12  (QuintiL).    881,  8  (Jnv.).    867,  8  (ApuL).    874, 

5  (Cic).    890,  5  (Non.).    482,  6  (Veget.).    486,  5  (Prudent.).    444,  8  (Macr.).    452, 

6  (Mart.  Cap.).  GJahn,  d.  Subscriptionen  in  den  Hss.  rOm.  Klass.,  Lpz.  SBer.  1851, 
827.  FHaasb,  de  lat.  codd.  mss.  subsoriptionibus,  BresL  I860.  ABsiFFBascHsiD, 
de  lat.  codd.  subsoriptionibus  (in  patristic  MSS.),  BresL  1872. 

8.  The  Latin  grammatical  literature  is  almost  entirely  founded  on  the  Greek, 
hardly  possesses  any  scientific  independence,  and  is  chiefly  practical  in  its  purpose. 
— The  grammarians,  like  the  early  writers  in  general  (see  §  87, 4),  have  no  idea  of 
literary  property ;  quite  tmconcemedly  Verrius  Flaccus  copies  out  Varro,  Probus 
Verrius,  Pliny  Probus,  Gaper  PUny,  Julius  Bomanus  Gaper,  Charisius  Julius 
Bomanus,  Aphthonius  Juba,  Marius  Victorinus  Aphthonius,  etc.,  and  this  indeed 
is  generally  done  with  but  little  care.  An  earlier  text-book  is  altered  and  recast 
at  discretion,  a  more  detailed  one  is  abbreviated,  one  for  more  advanced  students  is 
toned  down  to  suit  the  requirements  of  beginners,  and  then  brought  out  as  an 
original  work.  Sometimes  too  the  first  part  of  a  text-book  is  adapted  from  one 
writer,  and  the  second  from  another,  and  then  possibly  the  name  of  the  first  author 
is  transferred  to  the  whole  work,  especially  if  the  name  was  a  famous  one,  such  as 
Probus.  Thus  in  quotations  things  are  attributed  to  Probus,  which  elsewhere 
appear  as  the  property  of  Sacerdos  or  Diomedes.  The  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  text-books  of  different  authors  being  combined  in  one  MS.  and  by  the  old 
names  being  left  attached  to  such  revisions,  in  which  but  little  of  the  original  work 
remained.  During  the  last  centuries  of  antiquity  it  even  became  the  custom  to  fill 
in  blank  pages  in  the  MSS.  of  grammatical  school-books  with  other  (older)  works 
of  similar  contents.  At  the  same  time  the  authors  often  endeavour,  even  if  they 
have  only  copied  from  one  or  two  predecessors,  to  produce  the  impression  that  they 
have  made  use  of  a  large  number  of  authorities. 

4.  Abnob.  adv.  nat.  1,  59  quamvit  Epteadot  cmnes^  CcteseUioa,  Verrioty  Scauros 
UnealU  et  Niioa,  Hieromtm.  apol.  c.  Bufin.  1,  16  (2,  472  Yall.) :  puto  quod  puer 
UgerU  Atpri  in  Vergilium  ei  Sallustium  commeniarioa^  Vulcticii  in  ortUionea  Ciceronig 
(§  881,  7),  Victorini  in  dialogot  eius  et  in  Terentii  comoediaa  prctecejptoria  mei  Donati, 
€teque  in  Vergilium  et  aliorum  in  alioa^  Plautum  videlicet^  Lucretium^  FUuxum^ 
Pereium  alque  Jjucanum. 

5.  In  a  cod.  Bonon.  s.  XI  (HKkil,  de  gramm.  inf.  aet.,  Erl.  1868,  27.  HHaoen, 
anecd.  Helv.  p.  cl)  are  the  following  notices,  incorrect  in  many  respects :  In  Roma 
fuerunt  DoncUus,  PriecianuSy  Victorinus  (as  the  author  of  the  ars.  gramm.),  Fothiciue 
(i.e.  Euticius,  §  482,  1),  Flavianus  et  Cominianus,  in  Spania  Caper  et  Ogretiue 
(Agroecius).  in  Carthagine  Pompeiu8y  Uiaidorue^  Sergiue  trttctcttor  (expL  in  Donat.) 
et  Auguetinue.  in  tSicilia  HonortUua  et  alter  Sergiua  (de  litt.  syll.  etc.)  Maximue 
(lib.  de  rat.  metr.)  et  Metroriue  (de  final,  syll.).  HKeil,  quaest.  gramm.  2,  viii. 
More  correctly  at  the  end  of  the  cod.  Bern.  248  the  marginal  note  by  PDaniel 
(from  an  early  MS.) :  De  Boma,  de  SiciHa,  de  Italia^  de  Africa^  de  lepania  venerunt 
ad  noe  libri  grammatici :  de  Roma  quatuor  libri  Donati  (cf .  Hagkn  LI.),  de  Sicilia 
HIT  diecipulorum  eiuty  i^,  Uonorati  et  Sergii  et  Maximi  et  Metrorii.  de  Italia  duo 
lihri  Coneentii  de  nomine  et  verho  et  de  barbariemo,  et  libri  Prieciani  XX,  et  Eutitii 
duo,  et  Sergii  novem  de  littera  et  de  barbariemo,  et  Aeperi  et  Flaviani  libri  IIII,  de 
Africa  vero  Cominiani  et  Pompeii,  de  lepania  leodori  et  Capri  et  Agreed  et  analogia 
(Grthography)  Papperini  ^  Victorini,  HHaoen,  anecd.  Helvet.  p.  cxuz. — Petri 
grammatici  (s.  VIII/IX)  excerpta  in  HHaobm^s  anecd.  Helvet.  159. 
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6.  Bert  edition  of  the  grammatioi  latini  by  HKbil,  Lps.  185(>-79  VII.  As 
a  sapplement  to  this  by  HHaokh,  aneodota  helvetica  quae  ad  grammatioam 
latinam  spectant,  Lps.  1870. — Eichknfbld  and  Endlicheb,  analecta  grammatica, 
W]0nl887. 

7.  SuaiHOAB,  historia  crit.  soholiaAtaram  latt.,  Leid.  1884  aq.  III.  LLersch, 
d.  Sprachphiloo.  der  Alten,  Bonn  1888-41  m.  van  Hkusdb,  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone 
(1889)  p.  17.  GrIfbhhav,  Gesch.  d.  klass.  Philologie  im  Altertum,  Bonn  1848  sqq. 
(esp.  b.  4).  HSniMTHAL,  Gesch.  d.  SprachwisBensoh.  bei  d.  Gr.  a.  B.,  Berl.  1868. 
EJuLLiBM,  les  profeesears  de  littdiatore  dans  Tancienne  Boine,  jusqu*^  la  mort 
d'Angnste,  Par.  1886. 

42.  The  same  deterioration  is  noticeable  in  the  separate 
departments.  Whereas  in  Republican  times  historical  research 
had  made  progress,  especially  in  subjects  of  political  interest 
such  as  the  sacred  antiquities,  in  the  Imperial  period  these  were 
left  to  the  jurists,  and  study  was  restricted  to  grammar,  including 
orthography,  synonymy,  and  lexicography,  and  to  prosody ;  this 
was  chiefly  compilation,  and  rarely  done  with  any  systematic 
thoroughness.  The  writers  on  prosody,  among  whom  the  most 
important  are  Caesius  Bassus  and  Juba,  are  entirely  dependent 
on  their  Greek  predecessors.  After  grammatical  studies  had 
ceased  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  an  effort  was  made,  in 
the  4th  century,  to  produce  comprehensive  abridgments,  which 
gradually  became  more  and  more  meagre,  limited  and  wanting 
in  independence.  The  old  mythology  is  almost  the  only  subject 
of  teclmical  study.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  barbarian 
element  begins  to  mingle  with  scholarship. 

L  Writers  on  the  augural  system,  haruspioia  and  cognate  subjects:  Varro, 
NigidiuB  Figulus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  (cos.  100. 54),  L.  Osesar,  Tarquitius  Priscus, 
Gaecina,  Oaesius,  Veranius,  Granius  Flaccus,  Aufustius,  Clodius  Tuscus,  Um- 
bricius  Melior,  Julius  Aquila,  the  grammarian  Ennius  (§  159,  18),  Cornelius 
Labeo.  BMerkbl^s  Prolegg.  to  Ovid's  Fasti  (1841).  OMOllrb,  Etrusk.  2',  19. 
GScHMBissER,  de  etrusoa  disoiplina,  Bresl.  1872 ;  die  etr.  Disziplin  vom  Bundesge- 
Doosenkrieg  bis  e.  Untergang  des  Heidentums,  Liegn.  1881 ;  Beitr&ge  sur  Kenntn. 
der  Techn.  der  Haruspioes,  Schwerin  a/W.  1864.  Cf.  below  §  77.  On  Vicellius 
and  FcmteiuB  see  §  170,  9. 

2.  Scriptores  latini  rei  metricae ;  ed.  ThGaisford,  Oxon.  1887,  now  specially 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  Sjbil's  Grammatici.  Division  of  writers  on  prosody  into  two 
classes,  according  as,  like  Varro,  they  consider  the  hexameter  and  iambic  trimeter 
as  metra  principalia,  from  which  all  other  metres  are  to  be  derived  (merely  metra 
derivata,  wapayiaya),  or  divide  the  metres  by  the  wpiT&nnra,  A  few  others  (as 
in  the  fragm.  bobiense  and  the  oentrimetrum)  began  with  the  iambus  and 
trochaeufl,  but  the  majority  (no  doubt  for  practical  reasons)  with  the  dactylus. 
Gf.  esp.  BW■STPH▲^  griech.  Metrik  1<,  105.  18a  20a  214.  HWkvtibl,  symb.  crit. 
ad  hist  scriptomm  rei  metr.  lat,  BresL  185a  HKsil,  quaest.  grammaticae,  Lpa 
188(1  JGasbax,  de  nonnullis  metrioorum  latt  kwia,  Karb.  1874.  OHsmsb,  de 
luba  artigrapho  in  Bitiohl's  acta  Lips.  4  (1875),  87. 
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8.  Cassiod.  divin.  led,  80  orthographo$  antiquoe  legatU  VdiMm  Ltmgum 
Curiium  Valerianum,  Papirianum,  Adamantium  Mariyrium  dey  etb^  etc  Cassiod. 
de  orthogr.  mentions  in  addition  Annaeos  Gomutus,  GaeseUins  Vindez,  Eutyches, 
and  Priscianus.  Also  Flavins  Caper  and  Terentins  Scanros,  as  well  as  Auctores 
anonymi  de  orthographia  lY  in  Haoen^s  aneod.  Helyet  291,  of.  p.  czxxy.  WBbam- 
BACH,  lat  Orthogr.  (1868),  27. 

4.  Synonymy  (differentia  sermonnm),  which  had  already  been  treated  of  in- 
cidentally by  Varro,  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  others,  became  in  the  later  Imperial 
period  (Ghabis.  GL.  1,  205, 16  illi  qui  de  differetUiis  Bcrtbuni)  a  favonrite  suligeot  for 
book-making,  and  the  writings  concerning  it  were  attributed  to  Probns,  Suetonius, 
Fronto,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  even  to  Cato,  Cicero  and  Vergil.  The  collections 
of  this  kind,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  much  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
only  to  a  small  extent  derived  from  good  sources.  They  may  be  traced  back  to 
an  original  collection,  which  was  compiled  probably  in  the  5th-6th  centuries  a.d. 
from  the  separate  collections  then  extant.  The  most  important  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Boman  synonymic  remains  is  Montepess.  H.  806  s.  IX ;  in  this, 
besides  smaller  collections,  such  as  that  of  Arevalo  in  his  Ibidob.  7,  426,  Haoeh, 
anecd.  Helvet.  275  (cf.  JWBbck,  de  Sulpic  Apollin.  p.  51)  and  FHavo,  published 
in  Jena  1848,  and  also  the  differentiae  of  Probus  (§  800,  8,  b),  Suetonius  (§  847,  8), 
and  Isidorus^  diSL  spiritales  (Montepess.  does  not  give  Isidorus'  greater  profane 
synonymy,  §  496, 1),  there  is  a  very  voluminous  collection  (*  differentiae  similium 
orationis  partium  a  Cicerone  et  ab  aliis  sapientibus  viris  in  sensu  et  litteratura  per 
alphabetum ') ;  published  by  Bbck,  diffl  scr.  28.  Cicero's  name  is  of  course  un- 
authorised and  probably  borrowed  from  the  collection,  otherwise  differing  entirely 
as  to  its  contents,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cicero  (§  188,  9).  Fragments  of  a 
collection  of  diff.  serm.  JJ.  127,  649  (on  this  see  JWBbck,  JJ.  181,  689.  JWBbck, 
de  diff^rentiarum  scriptoribus  Ut.,  Groningen  1888. 

5.  Fest.  166^,  8  glo99ematorum  icripiorei,  Chabis.  GL.  1,  229,  81  glouae 
arUiguUatum  (old  Latin).  242  ,  .  ,  ut  eue  in  tacrit  Anagninorum  voeum  veterum 
interpretes  acrxbuni.  Gell.  18,  7,  8  glotaria  namque  canligitis  ^  lexidia^  res  taetrae 
et  inanee  et  frivolae.  The  sound  erudition  of  the  earlier  glossographers  (e.g.  of 
Aurelius  Opilius,  below  §  159,  4,  of  Aelius  Stilo,  §  148,  2,  and  others)  was 
preserved  in  a  ruinously  shattered  condition  in  the  glossaria,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  great  numbers,  partly  in  vexy  old  MSS.,  and  contain,  besides  a 
preponderating  quantity  of  rubbish,  very  valuable  linguistic  material  (taken 
from  authorities  now  lost)  especially  for  old  and  popular  Latin.  The  glossaria 
explain  rare  Latin  words  (gloeeae)  by  comparing  with  them  those  in  common  use, 
frequently  adding  quotations  and  examples. — The  explanation  is  generally  in 
Latin  likewise,  but  sometimes  in  Greek  as  well :  more  rarely  the  lemma  is  in 
Greek,  and  the  explanation  in  Latin  (see  n.  7).  The  significance  of  these  Gr.-Lat. 
glosses  is  contained  in  the  Latin  portion.  The  arrangement  is  generally  more  or 
less  alphabetical  (sometimes  displaying  wonderful  subtlety :  see  Loewb's  prodr. 
129),  more  rarely  according  to  the  subjects. 

6.  Purely  Latin  glossaria :  the  most  important  is  that  of  Placidus  (on  this 
see  §  472,  7)  especially  rich  in  data  for  ancient  Latin  (Plautus).  Special  glossaria 
on  Plautus  (§  99,  6),  Terence  (§  109,  8),  Vergil  (§  281,  7),  Sidonius  (?  §  467,  9)  etc. 
Numerous  independent  and  general  glossaria,  e.g.  the  Gl.  Affatim,  so  called  from 
the  word  with  which  it  begins  (drawn  from  good  sources,  see  HUsbbxb,  BhM.  28, 
677),  Gl.  Asbestos  (in  the  Vat.  1469  s.  X  with  curious  glosses  on  Lucilius,  see 
GGoBTZ,  BhM.  40,  824),  Gl.  Ab. :  absens,  Gl.  Abavus  minor,  etc. — The  independent 
glossaria,  sometimes  abridged,  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  material. 
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were  gathered  into  collections :  thus  in  the  gl.  Abavus  maior  (ed.  GFHildebrand, 
GOtt.  1854 ;  cf .  HBGmsch,  BhM.  80,  449.  GLoewb,  gl.  nom.  158 ;  Melanges  Graux 
=gL  nom.  101).  On  other  collections  see  n.  8.  9.— Very  important  MSS.  for 
the  purely  Latin  glossaria  are  SGkillen,  912,  s.  yil/YIII  (published  by  MWabren, 
transact,  of  the  Americ  philoL  assoc.  1884,  Cambr.  1885)  and  Vat.  8321  s.  VU 
(from  this  and  seven  other  MSS.  AMai,  class,  auct.  6,  501  compiled  his  glossarium 
Tetus,  AV^iLMAinis,  BhBiL  24,  881).— The  so-called  glossae  Isidori  (7,  448  Asey.) 
first  published  by  Vulcakius,  Thes.  utriusque  ling.  (Leid.  1600)  p.  667,  are  (like 
the  excerpta  Pithoeana  in  Gk>thofredi  auctores  ling,  lat.,  S.  Gervasii  1602)  not 
independent  collections  of  glossae,  but  represent  a  compilation  prepared  by 
JScALiGBB  ex  variis  glossariis :  see  LoewS|-  prodr.  28. — On  the  so-called  glossae 
Petionii  see  §  805,  2. 

7.  The  Latin-Greek  glosses  of  Par.  7651  s.  VIII/IX,  attributed  without 
foundation  to  Flavins  Theodorus  Philoxenus  cos.  a.  525  (see  also  Mommsen  CIL. 
5,  8120,  4),  rank  above  all  glossae  on  account  of  their  high  value.  On  the 
information  concerning  authorities  contained  in  them  see  FOsanit,  gloss,  lat.  spec. 
Giss.  1826.  JKleih,  BhM.  24,  289.  Traces  of  a  similar  collection  in  Martyrius 
(I  472,  6):  FBOcHEUER,  BhM.  85,  69.  The  collection  quite  groundlessly  called 
glossae  Cyrilli  (in  the  Laudun.  s.  IX,  Harl.  5792  s.  Vn/Vni)  is  Graeco-Latin ; 
in  this  there  are  many  originally  Lat.-Gr.  glosses  (see  Loewe,  prodr.  216). — Cyrilli 
Philoxeni  aliorumque  vett.  glossaria  latinogr.  et  graecolat.  a  CLabbaeo  collecta. 
Par.  1679  (to  be  used  with  caution:  see  BhM.  17,  159.  18,  258;  particularly 
because  the  Onomasticon  vooum  latino-graecarum,  which  JSpieobl  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Calepini  lexicon  (Strassb.  1587),  is  here  regarded  as  ancient,  and 
incorporated  among  the  early  glosses;  see  Loewe,  prodr.  194). — New  critical 
edition  of  the  Philox.  and  CyrilL  gl.  in  the  Corp.  glossar.  lat.  vol.  2,  Lpz.  1887. 
AFBuoosFr,  d.  GL  d.  Philox.  u.  Cyr.,  Abh.  d.  BerL  Akad.  1Q|55,  182.— To  the 
bilingual  glossaria  belong  also  the  so-called  gloesae  Servii  (§  481,  4  in  fin.)  and  the 
Latin  glossae  nominum,  which  were  translated  (about  the  8th  century)  from 
biligual  ones  (published  from  Erfurt  and  other  MSS.  by  GLoewe,  Lpz.  1884,  see 
n.  9  ad  fin.)  and  others.  On  the  Pseudo-Dositheana  see  §  481,  8.— Graeco-Latin 
are  also  the  medico-botanical  glossaria,  which  are  of  material,  though  not  of 
linguistic  importance :  such  are  to  be  found  at  Siena  (MS.  s.  X/XI  published  by 
JScHMiDT,  Herm.  18,  521)  and  in  the  Vatic.  Beg.  1260  s.  X :  to  these  belong  a]so 
the  sinonima  Bartholomei  and  GL  Alphita  (in  Oxford,  published  by  JLGMowat, 
aneod.  Oxon.  1, 1.  2).    Cf .  §  487, 4  ad  fin. 

8.  A  series  of  lesser  glossaria,  together  with  other  material,  was  collected  in 
the  7./8.  cent,  (perhaps  by  the  still  enigmatical  Ansileubus  ?  see  n.  9  and  OMClleh, 
praef.  Festi  p.  xxxiii.  Loewe,  prodr.  224.  EBIhbehb,  JenLZ.  1877,  155),  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the  several  glosses  (e.g.  Placidi,  de  glosis, 
that  is ,  out  of  anonymous  collections  such  as  Afhtim,  see  n.  6),  into  a  sort  of 
Encyclopaedia,  the  once  much  used  liber  gloesarum  (e.g.  in  the  cod.  Pans.  11529. 
aa  t.  Vm).  see  on  this  Wilmahms  BhM.  24,  864.  Usehbr  ib.  24,  882.  Examples 
in  Max,  class,  auct.  7,  550.  589.  6,  554.  576.  Also  in  GThomas,  SBer.  d.  MQnch. 
Ak.  1868  2,  870  (cf.  CHalm  and  CHofmanv,  ib.  1869  2,  1.  AMilleb,  B1.  f.  d. 
Bayr.  Gymn.  6,  295).  Ficubt,  Naumb.  1848.  GPbtbb,  Zeits.  1850.  SBbbgeb 
(n.  9)  «. 

9.  From  the  liber  gloesarum  were  derived,  with  the  addition  of  other 
materials,  the  glossae  Salomonis  (Bishop  of  Constance  f  919),  printed  at  Augsb. 
1488  (cf.  UsKVBB,  BhM.  24,  889),  Papiae  elementarium  doctrinae  rudimentum 
about  106O  (often  reprinted),  also  Osbemi  (a  monk  at  Gloucester  about  1150), 
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Panormia  (ed.  AMai,  olam  aact.  vol.  8.  See  WMbysb,  BhM.  29, 179),  Hugotionis 
liber  derivationum  aboat  1190,  the  so-called  breviloquus  BenthemianuB  (s.  XV ;  on 
this  see  KHamakn,  Hamb.  1879-80 II ;  weitere  MitteiL  aus  d.  brevil.  Benth.  nebst 
Anhang:  Abschnitte  aus  dem  lib.  derivat.  dee  Ugutio,  Hamb.  1882).  Here 
belongs  the  Phillippe  glossary  4626  in  Cheltenham  (see  MWarren,  Amer.  jonm. 
of  philoL  6,  451.  BEllis,  journ.  of  phil.  1885,  81).  A  Turin  glossary  in  Pfluok- 
Harttuno's  Iter  italicum  841  (on  this  GLoewe's  commentary  ib.  821)  etc.  SBeboer, 
de  glossariis  .  .  .  quibusdam  medii  aevi  sive  de  libris  Ansileubi,  Papiae, 
Hugotionis  etc.,  Par.  1879. 

Chief  work  on  Lat.  gL :  GLoewe,  prodromus  corporis  glossariorum  lat.,  Lps. 
1876.  In  addition:  glossae  nominum,  ed.  GLoewe;  accedunt  eius  opuscula 
glossographica,  Lps.  1884.  In  preparation:  Corpus  glossariorum  latin,  editum 
auctoritate  soc.  litt.  reg.  Saxon.,  Lps.  1887  sqq.  (published  in  accordance  with 
Loewe^s  preparatory  work  by  GGoete  and  others) ;  see  n.  7. 

10.  Among  the  scriptores  mythographi  latini  are  comprehended  Hyginus 
(§  262),  Fulgentius  (§  480),  Lutatius  Placidus  (?  cf .  §  249,  2),  Albericus  philosophus 
(see  below),  published  together  by  ThMuncker  (Amst.  1681,  subsequently  by 
AvStayeben,  Leid.  1742).  Cf.  CLaeoe,  de  nexu  Hyg.  fabb.  11.  Three  new 
mythographi  vaticani,  first  published  by  AMai,  class,  auct.  VoL  8  (Bome  1881), 
subsequently  by  GHBooe,  scriptt.  rerum  myth.  lat.  tres  (Celle  1884  II).  The  first 
of  these  (mythographus  vaticanus  I)  is  the  earliest;  it  makes  great  use  of 
Servius^  commentary  on  Vergil  and  other  scholia  on  poets  (e.g.  on  Statins)  and 
of  Fulgentius,  Orosius,  Isidorus  and  others.  Correspondences  with  Ps.-Acro: 
AKiessliho,  de  person,  horat.  7.  This  mythol.  I  is  preserved  in  Vatic.  Beg.  1401, 
s.  X./XI.  In  it  the  subscriptio:  eocpl,  liber  9eeundu9  centum  hnf  {=hahens)  fabuiae 
aicMt  €l  primut,  Cf .  OBossbach,  JJ.  181,  406.  AMai  misread  the  subscription  (hi^f 
=hHi,  etc.)  and 'hence  gave  as  the  title  of  the  work  C  Hygini  Itbri  fabularum.  The 
mythogr.  vat.  II  borrows  much  word  for  word  from  the  first ;  lastly  mythogr. 
vat.  in  (de  diis  gentium  et  iUorum  allegoriis),  in  which  are  quoted  e.g.  Johannes 
Scotus  (f  about  875)  and  Bemigius  of  Auxerre  (f  a.  908),  belongs  according  to 
the  cod.  Gk>th.  (poetarium  Alherici)  to  Albericus  (living  s.  XIII),  the  same  who 
composed  the  work  de  deorum  imaginibus,  included  in  the  corp.  mythogr.  (see 
above).  Cf.  EEIlubsmann,  de  Alberici  mythogr.  cod.  Goth.  II  (s.  XIII),  Budolst. 
1868.  ScHNEiDEB,  de  mythographis  lat.,  BresL  1884.  FOsamn,  Haller  Lit.-Ztg. 
1884.  Erg.  Bl.  12.  FJaoobs,  ZfAW.  1884,  1057.  Subinoab,  de  mythographo 
astronomico,  Lugd.  1842.  MZimk,  der  Mytholog  Fulgentius  (1867)  18.  BFObster, 
d.  Baub  der  Persephone  (Stuttg.  1874),  291. 

43.  The  Eomans  were  naturally  well  qualified  for  oratory 
by  their  acute  intellect,  their  love  of  order  and  their  Italian 
vivacity,  tempered  with  Roman  gravity.  The  influence  of  habit 
and  rule,  the  publicity  of  all  transactions,  the  numerous  occasions 
where  good  speaking  was  required,  before  the  people,  the  senate, 
.  j^^o.  ^Z^  th,  Ly,  'or  .t  .  ftrnfrai  iade  flaeni 
speaking  an  indispensable  requirement  in  the  state  and  the 
possession  of  eloquence  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  political 
distinction,  especially  when  the  privileges  of  rank  disappeared  one 
after  the  other,  and  politicsJ  paity-strife  became  more  frequent 
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and  ardent.  In  consequenoe  of  this  oratory  took  from  the  begin- 
ning a  practical  direction,  and  practice  in  public  speaking  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  Soman,  so  much 
80  that  Cato  the  Elder  already  composed  a  manual  of  it,  and  in 
aeveral  families,  as  in  that  of  the  Scribonii,  eloquence  became 
hereditary  through  several  generations.  To  this  must  be  attri- 
buted the  large  number  of  orators  among  the  Romans,  the  early 
commencement  of  oratory  and  the  great  perfection  to  which  it 
attained,  its  rise  and  decay  with  the  various  phases  of  the  politicsJ 
constitution. 

L  Cic.  ofll  2|  66  eloguentiae  a  matoribtu  nottrit  e$t  in  toga  dignitatis  principeUus 
datu9,  Cf.  or.  141.  Brut.  182  .  .  .  tn  tanta  et  tarn  vetere  repuUiea  maximia 
praemii$  d^quentiae  propositis  omnet  cupisae  dieere,  non  plurumot  ausot  ease,  potuisse 
poMcoa,  Lit.  89,  40  ad  tumnuu  honoret  aliot  acientia  iuria^  edioa  doquentia,  alios 
gloria  militaris  provexit.  Quint.  2,  16,  8  pop,  rom,^  apud  quern  summa  semper 
cratorihus  digniias  fuit ;  see  also  Tac.  diaL  87. 

2.  Gic.  de  or.  2,  55  nemo  studet  eloquentiae  nostrorum  hominum  nisi  ut  in  causis 
atque  in  foro  duceat :  apud  Oraeeos  etc  (eloquence  was  an  end  in  itself).  Morality 
even  suffered  by  the  regard  paid  to  the  practical  side :  the  forensic  orator  was 
scarcely  expected  to  adhere  to  truth.  Cicero^s  words  about  M.  Antonius  (Brut. 
207),  that  he  was  facilis  in  causis  recipiendis^  &PP^y  oilso  to  himself,  and  in  more 
than  one  passage  he  teaches  that  for  an  orator  not  the  verum  is  the  aim,  but 
the  verisimUe;  see  de  or.  2,  241.  off.  2,  51.  In  a  similar  manner  Quint.  2, 15,  82. 
a,  8,  18.  12, 1,  88  sqq.  6,  2,  5  ubi  animis  iudicum  vis  afferenda  est  et  ab  ipsa  veri 
eemtemplatione  ahduoenda  mens^  ihi  proprium  oratoris  opus  est.  On  the  other  hand 
121,  7,  7  mon  convenit  ei  quern  oratorem  esse  volumus  iniusta  tueri  scientem  ;  cf .  4,  2,  98. 

8.  They  commenced  in  early  youth.  Africanus  minor  says,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  Poltb.  82,  9  hoxQ  eZrat  vaaiv  ^irxj^t  rtf  .  .  .  koL  wokb  xex^pifffjJpot  Trjt 
^fUMcrif  alpiffewt  xal  Tpd^ut  in  KpUrsis  o^x  oXpovitai  \iytiw,  Plin.  ep.  5, 8, 8  undevicesimo 
aetatis  anno  dicere  in  foro  coepi.  Very  frequently  their  d^but  was  a  speech  in 
prawe  of  a  recently  departed  relative.  Again,  Tiberius  novem  natus  annos  de- 
functum  patren  pro  rostris  laudavit  (Suet.  Tib.  6).  The  youthful  character  of  such 
laudationes  funebres  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a  reason  for  their  rarely  being 
published,  EHObner,  Hermes  1,  441.  It  was  also  yery  common  to  commence  the 
career  of  orator  by  prosecutions ;  see  Poltb.  82, 15  in  fin.  Cic.  off.  2,  49.  Sckt. 
luL  4.    Val.  Max.  5,  4, 4.    Quint.  12,  6, 1.    Tag.  dial.  84  in  f .    Afulki.  apoL  66. 

4.  The  speeches  attributed  by  later  historians  to  the  regal  period  do  not,  of 
course,  prove  anything  as  to  the  oratory  of  that  time ;  but  even  then  the  con- 
stitution necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  political  speaking.  Meyer^s  collection 
from  Appzus  Claudius  to  Symmachus  (n.  5)  amounts  to  158  orators,  without 
eounting  those  whose  speeches  were  never  written  down  or  of  whose  speeches,  if 
written,  we  have  no  record.    Cf.  §  44, 12. 

5.  The  principal  sQurces  are  Cicero^s  Brutus,  Seneca  the  rhetor,  Tacitus^ 
dialogus,  Suetonius'  viri  ill.,  Quintilian  10, 1, 105-122  and  12, 10, 10-12,  also  Pliny's 
letters.  Oratorum  romanorum  fragmenta  coll.  HMkyer,  ZUr.  1882.  (Paris  reprint 
1887.)  '1842. — AWestkbmann,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Beredsamk.  Lpz.  1885.  FEllendt, 
hrevis  eloquentiae  rom.  ad  Caesares  hist,  in  his  edition  of  Bnitus  1844.    FBlass 

B.  L.  F 
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die  gr.  Beredsamk.  von  Alex,  bis  Aug.,  Berl.  1865,  p.  104.  JTABebokr  and 
VCucHKVAL,  hist,  de  P^loquence  lat.  jusqu'i  Cic6ron,  Par.  1872  II.  JPoihkt, 
r^loquence  judiciaire  k  Borne,  Par.  1887. 

44.  The  eloquence  of  the  oldest  period  was  thoroughly  natural, 
the  artless  expression  of  an  individual  stimulated  by  a  certain 
situation  and  certain  purposes,  possessing  political  importance 
and  able  to  speak.  But  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Bth  century 
Appius  Claudius  published  a  speech  srfter  it  was  delivered,  and 
of  the  funeral  orations  mentioned  in  the  6th  century  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  written  down  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
undoubtedly  greatest  orator  of  the  6th  century,  Cato  the  Elder, 
must  generally  have  written  down  and  published  his  speeches 
as  political  pamphlets,  though  perhaps  only  after  they  were 
delivered.  On  the  whole,  in  the  6th  century  u.c,  the  spoken  word 
was  as  yet  the  most  important ;  writing  down  and  publishing 
speeches  was  resorted  to  for  political  purposes.  Besides  those 
of  Cato,  we  hear  in  this  time  of  published  speeches  esp.  by  the 
elder  Africanus,  L.  Papirius  and  C.  Titius.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century  Roman  oratory  was  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric  only  raised 
it  and  made  it  more  conscious  of  its  worth,  without  depriving 
it  of  its  national  character.  The  first  to  attempt  an  artistic  dis- 
position in  his  speeches  was  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (cos.  610/144), 
and  Gracchus  the  Younger  was  a  perfect  orator  in  virtue  of  his 
combination  of  talent  and  study.  It  was  the  exception,  even  in 
the  first  half  of  that  century,  if  an  orator  published  none  of  his 
speeches,  and  there  were  already  writers  who  composed  speeches 
afterwards  delivered  by  others.  In  the  epoch  of  the  Gracchi, 
practical  political  speaking  had  attained  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  maintained  this  level  during  30  or  40  years.  But  by  and  by, 
when  the  orator  no  longer  addressed  the  sovereign  People,  but  a 
plebeian  mob,  studied  perfection  was  regarded  as  less  important 
in  a  spoken  speech.  The  political  purpose  then  became  of  minor 
importance  in  published  speeches :  speeches  were  composed  and 
published  as  mere  specimens  of  eloquence.  The  most  eminent 
orators  of  this  time  were  M.  Antonius  (cos.  656/99)  and  L. 
Crassus  (cos.  669/96) ;  but  besides  them  we  find  a  large  number 
of  orators  remarkable  in  their  way,  e.g.  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
(cos.  669/96),  L.  Marcins  Philippus  (cos.  663/91),  L.  Apuleius 
Satuminus  (tr.  pi.  664/100),  M.  Livius  Drusus  (tr.  pi.  663/91), 
C.  Caesar  Strabo  (aedilis  664/90),  P.  Sulpicius  Eufus   (tr.  pi. 
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666/88),  C.  Anrelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/7B).  Without  ever  losing 
sight  of  their  practical  purposes,  the  orators  and  theorists  of  the 
Boman  school  (compare  in  Sulla's  time  the  Ehetoric  addressed 
to  Herennius)  kept  aloof  from  the  crotchets  of  the  Ghreek 
rhetoricians,  though  they  also  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
instruction  derived  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
7th  century  men  of  Boman  birth  commenced  to  give  rhetorical 
instruction  in  Latin.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Greeks,  the 
exaggerated  style  then  prevailing  in  Asia  was  introduced  in 
Borne,  and  found  a  representative  especially  in  Hortensius.  But 
his  younger  contemporary,  Cicero,  again  deserted  this  style,  and 
joined  a  mediating  school,  the  Bhodian ;  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  talents,  exercised  and  ennobled  by  indefatigable  industry, 
he  was  lifted  to  the  highest  place  in  the  artistic  oratory  of  the 
Bomans.  He  did  service  also  by  making  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  rhetoric  popular  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  there  arose  in  Greece  a  retrograde  school,  which 
found  even  him  too  Asiatic  and  which  soon  prevailed  in  Bome. 
A  number  of  the  younger  men,  to  whom  Caesar  seems  to  have 
belonged,  made  it  their  principle  to  revert  to  the  genuine  old 
Attic  orators,  and  the  majority  even  chose  as  their  pattern  the 
simplest  writer  among  them,  viz.  Lysias.  To  this  school  belong 
M.  Calidius,  M.  Brutus,  Licinius  Calvus,  Caelius  Bufris,  Q. 
Comificius  and  later  Asinius  Pollio,  who  admired  especially 
Thukydides.  Frequently  as  speeches  were  published,  it  was 
even  then  very  rare  that  the  spoken  and  the  published  speech 
agreed  throughout,  since  the  orators  would  prepare  their  speeches 
before  delivering  them,  but  remained  fr'ee  as  to  the  general 
tenor. 

1.  Cato:  waiar  eat,  MareeJUi,  vir  bonus  dicendi  peritut;  see  Sen.  controV.  praef. 
9.    Cf.  QniHT.  1%  1, 1  sqq.    Plin.  ep.  4,  7,  5. 

2.  To  the  most  ancient  orators  belong  P.  Licinius  Grassns  (cos.  549/206)  and 
IL  Cornelius  Cethegus  (cos.  560/204).  Foneral  orations  especially  were  published 
already  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  n.c,  most  often  probably  for  political 
purpoaes.    Cf .  §  48, 8. 

a.  QcTiiiT.  8, 1, 19  Romanorum  prt maw,  quantum  ego  quidem  tciinn,  eomdidil  aligma 
m  hame  maieriam  (the  theory  of  eloquence)  M.  Cato  Ule  Cefuorius  (in  his  praecepta). 
pod  M.  AnUmnu  ineohavU,  But  for  a  long  time  afterwards  self-taught  orators  are 
mentioned,  such  as  Curio  (cos.  678/76 ;  see  Gic.  Brut.  214).  But  cases  of  this  kind 
wsre  then  only  exceptional,  and  it  is  wrong  when  Aper  (in  Tag.  diaL  19)  says  of 
the  oratani  of  the  period  of  Cioero :  paMei$$im%  praocepta  rhdorum  aut  phUosophorum 
pUteiia  (the  latter  might  rather  be  right)  eogmoverant, 

4.  Cic.  de  or.  2, 92  nodri  oralom    .    .    •    seripta  ox  guibui  iudieium  fieri  potooL 
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non  mtiUa  nane  rdiquemnt.  oral.  182  Cnuti  kterpauca  9urUf  nee  ea  iudiciorum^  nihil 
AnUmi,  nihil  CoUae,  nihil  Sidpici.  p.  Cluent.  140  M,  AnUmium  aiunt  tolitum  e9$e  dicert 
ideirco  m  nullnm  uviquam  oratumem  tcripsittt  ut^  si  quid  aliquando  non  oput  estet  ah 
$e  e$$e  dictum^  posset  negare  dixisse,  Cic,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  written 
speeohes  of  Uie  two  Gracchi  (Brut.  104.  117),  M.  Aemilius  Scaums  (ib.  112^ 
P.  Butilius  Bufus  (114),  the  son  of  the  younger  Africanus  (77),  Q.  Tubero  (117), 
Chirio  (122)  and  his  son  (220),  Sulpicius  Galba  (127),  Flavins  Fimbria  (129), 
T.  Albucius  (181),  Q.  Lutatius  Gatulus  (182),  Q.  Scaevola  (168),  Caesar  (262) ;  in 
addition  Livy  mentions  a  speech  by  the  elder  Africanus  (569/185),  others  by 
C.  Titius  (598/161),  Quint.  10,  1, 116  speeches  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  Subtohius 
lul.  55  of  Caesar  Strabo,  Aseowius  Cornel,  p.  62  Or.  of  P.  Cominius.  Extra  urbem^ 
too,  apud  socios  et  Latinos^  existed  orators  and  speeches  published  by  them  (Cic. 
Brut.  169  sq.),  e.g.  L.  Papirius  of  Fregellae  and  T.  Betutius  of  Asculum. 

5.  Cato  the  Elder  and  even  (C.)  Gracchus  commenced  all  their  speeches  with 
a  prayer  to  or  at  least  some  mention  of  the  gods,  Bebv.  Yerg.  Aen.  7,  259.  11, 801. 
Symmach.  ep.  8,  44.  Gbll.  18,  28  (22),  1  {in  plerisqme  antiquis  orationibus),  Cf.  Val. 
Max.  1  praef. ;  Plin.  paneg.  1.  The  general  manner  in  which  this  is  related  of 
Cato^s  speeches  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  same  holds  good  of  those  also 
which  he  made  in  civil  causes  (causae  privatae),  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  before 
the  time  of  Cioero  of  which  we  know  that  they  were  published,  just  as  in  Cicero^s 
own  time  only  a  few  such  speeches  delivered  before  the  tribunal  of  the  centum-viri 
are  known  to  us.    HJoboan,  Caton.  quae  extant,  p.  lxxxvii. 

6.  L,  Aelius  Siilo  .  .  .  scriptitavit  orationes  nudtis,  ortUor  ipse  numquam  fuit^ 
Cic.  Brut.  169,  cf.  205  sq.  M,  Bibulus  scriptitavit  accurate^  cum  praesertim  non  esset 
orator^  ib.  267.  So  C.  Laelius  wrote  speeches  for  Tubero  and  for  Fabius  Maximus, 
Plotius  Gallus  for  Sempronius  Atratinus  (Suet.  rhet.  2),  Caesar  for  Metellus  (Suet. 
luL  55).  Cicero  himself  composed  in  like  manner  speeches  for  Cn.  Pompeius  and 
T.  Ampins  (Quint.  8,  8,  50)  and  (a.  700)  for  a  father  the  funeral  speech  on  his  son 
Serranus  (ad  Q.  fr.  8,  8,  5  laudavit  pater  seripto  meo),  Fromto  p.  128  Ventidius  t/Ze, 
postquam  Parthos  fudit  fugavitque,  ad  victoriam  suam  prtiedicandam  orationem  a 
G.  Sallustio  mutuatus  est 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  828  id  dedarat  tUidem  quot  dixit  .  .  .  scripta  verbis  oratio. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  usual  thing :  see  ib.  91  videmus  alios  oratores  inertia 
nihil  scripsisse,  ne  domestieus  etiam  labor  accederet  ad  forensem ;  pleraeque  enim 
sertbuntur  ortUiones  fiabitae  iam,  non  ut  habeantur,  Cf.  ib.  98.  Plin.  ep.  4,  9,  28. 
Sen.  suas.  15  huic  actioni  (of  Asinius  PoUio)  qui  interfuerunt  negani  eum  haec  dixisse, 
.  .  .  sed  postea  composuisse.  Plin.  ep.  1,  20,  7.  .  .  Ciceronis  pro  Murena  (57), 
pro  Vareno  (also  p.  Quinctio),  in  quibus  brevis  et  nuda  quasi  subscriptio  quorundam 
eriminum  solis  titulis  indicatur,  ex  his  apparet  iUum  permulta  dixisse,  cum  ederet 
omisisse.  So  likewise  did  C.  Galba  (Cic.  Brut.  127)  and  L.  Crassus  (ib.  160.  164). 
But  as  a  rule  Cicero  appears  to  have  published  his  speeches  complete  and  as  they 
were  spoken.  Thus  the  Corneliana  was  iisdem  paene  verbis  quibus  edita  est  ,  .  , 
perorala  (Cornel.  Nep.  fr.  45  H.).  This  does  not  exclude  slight  alterations  and 
additions  with  a  view  to  the  impression  to  be  produced  in  delivering  the  speech. 
The  younger  Pliny  (ep.  9,  28,  5)  and  Fronto  (ep.  p.  184  Nab.)  generally  published 
their  speeches  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form. 

8.  QuiNTiL.  10,  7,  80  plerumque  muUa  agentibus  accidit  ut  maxime  necessaria  et 
utique  inUia  (of  speeches)  scribant^  cetera  quae  domo  afferunt  cogitatione  complectantnr^ 
suhitis  ex  tempore  occurrant.  quod  fecisse  M,  Tullium  commentariis  ipsius  apparet. 
Sen.  contr.  3,  praef.  6  of  Cassius  Severus  :  sine  commentario  numquam  dixit^ 
iiso  hoc  commentario  contentus  erat  in  quo  nudae  res  ponuntur,  sed  macima  parte 
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pancrMbaimr  actio:  iUa  quoqus  quae  9aUe  diet  poterant  adnotabdnturf  9ed  cum 
proeeiUrB  mdUi  urn  inHrmeim$  libenier  ah  inHrumentU  recedebeU.  In  the  time 
of  Cioero  spoken  speecheB  were  taken  down  (like  the  one  pro  Milone).  Sukt. 
laL  55  of  Gaesar^B  speech  pro  Q.  Metello :  non  immerito  AugutAtu  exiMimat 
wMgiM  ah  aetmarii$  exeeptam  male  mbeequentUme  verba  dieentie  quant  ab  ipeo 
ediiam,  Quintilian  too  complains  (7,  2,  24)  that  speculating  booksellers  have 
published  qieaches  of  his  carelessly  taken  down.  Unspoken  speeches  also  were 
published  by  Cato  and  by  Cicero  (Verrin.  actio  U,  Miloniana,  Philipp.  11). 
M.  Bmtus  wrote  merely  eoBercilatumie  gratia  a  defence  for  Milo  (Quintil.  8, 
6|  96;  cf.  10,  1,  28),  Cestios  Pius  in  Milonem  (Sor.  contr.  8,  praef.  16),  Lucan 
even  in  Octavium  Sagittam  et  pro  eo.  Spurious  speeches  existed  also  at  an  early 
time.  Sulpiei  (§  153,  5)  arationet  quae  ferufdur,  eat  poet  mortem  eiue  ecripeieee  P. 
Canutiue  putatur :  .  .  .  ipeiue  Sulpiei  nuUa  oratio  eet,  Cic.  Brut.  2(^.  In  the  post- 
Ciceronian  period  occur  speeches  against  Cicero  under  the  names  of  Catiline  and 
M.  Antonius,  Ascon.  p.  96  Or.  Quintil.  9,  8,  94. 

9.  8uET.  gramm.  25  (  ■■  rhet.  1)  rhetor iea  quoque  apud  noe  perinde  atque 
grawunatioa  (above  §  41, 1)  eero  recepta  eet,  pavlo  etiam  diffieiliue^  quippe  quam  cotutet 
mmnumquam  etiam  prohibitam  exerceri  .  .  .  paulatim  et  ipaa  utilie  koneslaque 
apparuitj  multique  (as  M.  Antonius,  Cicero,  Cn.  Pompeius,  Augustus)  eam  et 
praeeidii  eauea  et  gloriae  appetiverunt  .  .  .  plerique  autem  oratorum  etiam  dedama" 
tiamee  ediderunt.  quare  magno  studio  hominibue  inieeto  magna  etiam  profeeaorum  ac 
dodorum  profiuxit  copia,  adeoque  floruit  ut  nonnuUi  ex  infima  fortuna  in  ordinem 
teuatorium  atque  ad  tummoe  honores  proceeeerint,  Hierontm.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a. 
1929^666/88  JPtotiut  OaUue  primus  Romae  latinam  rhetoricam  docuit.  Cf.  Suet. 
rhet.  2.  Sen.  contr.  2,  8,  5.  Quintil.  2,  4,  42.  The  expulsion  of  the  latini 
rhetores  decreed  by  the  Censors  (amongst  whom  was  L.  Crassus)  in  a.  662/92  was 
without  effect,  as  it  had  been  already  in  598/161  (Gell.  15,  11).  Hiebon.  LL 
1986-678/81  VultaeUius  Ptotus  (§  158,  8)  latinus  rhetor,  Cn,  Pompei  libeHus  et  doctor, 
sdiolam  Romae  aperuit.  The  first  book  on  rhetoric  in  general  written  in  Latin 
is  that  ad  Herennium,  see  4,  7, 10  nomina  rerum  (figures  and  such  Uke)  graeca 
eomvertimus  .  .  .  quae  enim  res  apud  nostras  non  erant,  earum  rerum  nomina  non 
pdterant  esse  usitata.  BVoLKMAinr,  die  Bhetorik  der  Griech.  u.  KOm.  in  system. 
Obersicht,  Lpz. '  1885.  BKbOhnebt,  d.  Anf&nge  der  Bhet.  bei  den  BOm.,  Memel 
1877. 

10.  Greek  masters  of  oratory  in  the  time  of  Cicero  were  Hermagoras 
the  Elder  (OHabrbckxb,  JJ.  181,  69),  Melon,  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon.  Their 
paj^:  ApoUodori  praecepta  magis  ex  discipulis  cognoscas,  quorum  dUigentissimus 
in  tradendo  fuit  latine  C.  Valgius  (§  241,  8),  graeee  AUicus,  Quimtil.  8,  1,  18.  Cf. 
HiXBOHTM.  1.  L  1958—690/64:  Apcllodorus  Pergamenus,  graecus  orator,  praeceptor 
Calidii  et  Augusti,  darus  habetur,  Wiulmowitz,  Herm.  12,  888  looks  upon  Apollo- 
doros as  the  *  founder '  of  classicism,  i.e.  of  the  Atticist  reaction  :  see  against  this 
view  EBoHDX,  BhM.  41, 176 ;  see  §  41,  1.  Cic.  Brut.  268  C.  Sieinius,  ex  disdplina 
Hermagoras ;  so  also  T.  Accius  of  Pisaurum,  ib.  271.  A  pupil  of  Melon  was  also 
T.  Torqnatns,  Brut.  245. 

11.  For  the  characterisation  of  Attic  and  Asiatic  oratory  cf.  Cic.  e.g. 
Brat.  U.  825.  or.  27.  Quihtil.  12,  10, 16  antiqua  diviso  inter  Attioos  atque  Asianos 
fuiiy  cum  hipressi  ^  integri,  contra  inflati  illi  et  inanes  haberentur,  in  his  nihil  super^ 
fuerii,  iilis  indicium  mascime  ac  modus  deesset, 

12.  Fbohto  p.  127  omnes  universos  quicumque  post  Romam  conditam  oratorss 
extitenuU  .  ,  ,  si  numeirare  velis  vix  trecentorum  numerum  complebis.  Characterisa- 
tion of  the  prinoipcd  orators  in  Ybllbi.  2, 86,  2.    Tac.  dial.  18  (Cato,  C.  Gracchus, 
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Crassus,  Cicero,  Gorvinus).  Fbonto  p.  114  canlionatur  CcUo  infuU,  Oraecliut 
turbulenUj  Tidliua  eopiase,  iam  in  iudiciis  taevit  idem  Cato,  triumphat  Cicero^ 
tumuUuatur  Qrctcchtu^  Caivu»  rixatur,  Apulki.  apol.  95  nequ€  CcUo  gravitatem 
rBquirat,  neque  LadiuM  leniUUem  neque  Chacchus  impetunL,  nee  Caeear  ealorem^  nee 
HcrtenHus  distributionem,  nee  Calvus  argutiat^  nee  jnrnmoniam  SaUuetiuay  nee 
opidentiam  Cicero,  In  the  Ciceronian  period  Quintil.  12,  10,  11  mm  Caeearie, 
indciem  Ceteliij  BubtilikUem  Cididii,  diliffeniiam  PoUionit^  digniiaUm  Meeetdaey 
ianeiHatem  Calvi,  gravitatem  Bntti^  acumen  Sulpiciij  acerbitatem  Caeaii  reperiemus, 

45.  The  Augustan  age  possesses  in  Asinius  PoUio  and  M. 
Messala  late  representatives  of  Republican  oratory,  and  Augus- 
tus himself  as  well  as  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  show  themselves, 
whenever  occasion  requires,  men  of  oratorical  training.  But  in 
this  period,  in  connection  with  the  downfall  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, the  opportunities  and  subjects  of  eloquence  disappear,  while 
the  impediments  and  barriers  increase  in  proportion.  Mere 
theory  daily  encroaches  in  the  room  of  practice,  rhetors  sup- 
plant the  orators,  declaiming  supersedes  speaking.  In  Augustus' 
own  time  appear,  therefore,  the  earliest  representatives  of 
Imperial  oratory :  the  orator  Cassius  Severus,  the  rhetors 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  Arellius  Fuscus,  Junius  Gtallio, 
Cestius  Pius,  Fulvius  Sparsus,  Argentarius,  Blandus,  Q.  Haterius, 
Julius  Bassus,  Pompeius  Silo,  Varius  (Jeminus,  and  others,  to 
whom  may  be  added  Butilius  Lupus  and  the  rhetor  Seneca  in 
the  last  years  of  Augustus.  The  main  features  of  this  new 
oratory  are  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  style  and  an  intentional 
renunciation  of  serious  subjects  and  practical  purposes.  The 
rhetor's  school  becomes  now  an  end  in  itself  and  a  centre  of 
intellectual  life,  where  a  world  of  fictions  grows  up.  From  the 
genus  deliberativum  its  suasoriae  are  taken,  from  the  genus  iudi- 
ciale  its  controversiae  ;  in  the  class  of  epideictic  compositions  the 
laudationes  and  vituperationes  are  in  favour.  The  methods  of 
the  rhetoriced  lecture-rooms  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  few 
occjwions  of  practical  display,  employed  as  they  were  for  the 
exhibition  of  theatrical  declamation.  Legal  knowledge  was 
very  scarce.  The  most  eminent  orators  of  this  kind  in  the  post- 
Augustan  age  are  Yotienus  Montanus,  Bomanius  Hispo,  Crispus 
Passienus,  Domitius  Afer,  Yibius  Crispus,  Galerius  Trachalus, 
Julius  Africanus,  Julius  Secundus,  and  finally  Tacitus  and  Pliny. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  (in  the  dialogue)  point 
to  the  genuine  classicsJ  authorities  and  struggle  against  the 
fashion  of  their  time,  though  they  themselves  are  unwittingly 
under  its  influence.    In  Fronto's  time,  the  style  became  besides 
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tnrgid  and  inelegantly  decked  out  with  archaisms.  Apuleius 
has  the  same  mannerism,  but  more  talent.  The  more  manysided 
and  intricate  the  Boman  Law  became,  esp.  in  the  3rd  century, 
A.D.,  the  more  inaccessible  did  it  become  to  these  phraseologists, 
who  in  this  way  also  lost  the  last  remnant  of  practical  utility  and 
were  henceforth  limited  to  epideictic  speeches,  to  servile  pane- 
gyrics, declamations  on  fictitious  subjects,  and  to  epistolary  com- 
position. Gaul  was  more  fertUe  in  these  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  most  distinguished  representative  of  this 
school  is  Symmachus,  and  after  him  Ausonius;  the  panegyric 
orators  extend  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  (Eumenius,  Nazarius) 
to  that  of  JuUan  (Claudius  Mamertinus)  and  Theodosius  I  (Dre- 
panius  Pacatus),  and  in  the  sixth  century  we  have  Ennodius' 
eulogy  on  Theodoric.  The  African  rhetors  were  richer  in 
thought  but  less  careful  in  style;  among  them  Christianity 
found,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  its  most  ingenious  defenders 
(Tertullian,  Amobius,  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine).  The  rhetoricians 
of  these  centuries  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
old  masters  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  palatable  to  their 
contemporaries  by  diluting  them  in  their  fashion. 

1.  Tac.  dial.  38  extr. :  {orcUiones)  rnediU  d.  Augusti  temporihus  hahiine^ 
podquam  longa  temporum  quiet  et  continuum  populi  otium  et  atndua  $enatut  Iran- 
quUlitoM  et  viaxime  principis  difciplina  ipttam  quoque  etwjuentianij  ticut  omniaj 
paeacerat,  Bhetoric  was  in  that  period  taught  at  Borne  by  the  Greeks  Theodonis 
of  Gadara  and  Caecilius  of  Kale  Acte,  and  by  the  Boman  knight  Blandus  (§  268, 1). 
8kk.  Contr.  2,  praef.  5  ante  Ulum  (Blandum)  intra  libertino$  praeceptoreB  put- 
ektrrimae  disciplinae  continel)antur  et  ,  .  .  turpe  erat  docere  (for  payment)  and 
hometium  erat  ditcere.  This  too  shows  the  increased  importance  of  rhetoric. — 
BAmiel,  hist,  de  T^loquence  sous  les  C^sars,  Par.*  1882  11. 

2.  Tac.  diaL  14  extr. :  novi  rhetorety  veteret  oratores.  At  least  100  such  novi 
are  mentioned  by  Seneca  the  Elder:  few  written  works  by  them  were  extant. 
Skv.  contr.  1,  praef.  11.  Later  ones  also  in  luv.  7,  148  sqq.  214.  Nero  was  the 
first  Emperor  of  the  Julian  dynasty  who  was  in  need  alienae  facundiae,  Tac.  A. 
18,  8.  The  principal  orators  of  his  own  time  are  thus  characterised  by  Quint. 
12,  10,  11  copiam  Senecae,  vire»  Africani^  nuUuritatem  Afri,  iucunditatem  Crisply 
tomum  Traehaliy  degantiam  Secundi. 

8.  Latin  writers  on  rhetoric  in  the  first  century  (besides  Seneca  and 
Qointilian)  are  Celsus,  Laenas,  Luranius  (?)  Stertinius,  Gallic,  Porcius  Latro, 
Gestius  Pius,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Verginius,  Tutilius,  Vettius.  Cf.  Quimt.  8, 1, 1^21. 
Qointilian  was  the  first  professor  of  eloquence  appointed  by  the  State  (by  Ves- 
pasian). In  this  time  already  luv.  7,  147  says  accipiat  te  Oallia^  vd  potius  nutri- 
etda  eaueidicarum  Africa,  ti  placuit  mercedem  ponere  linguae, 

4.  Sbm.  oontr.  1,  praef.  6  ut  pouitit  aeHimarein  quantum  cotidie  ingenia  decreicant 
el  ,  .  ,  eloqmmUia  §e  retro  tuleril  ...  tit  deteriut  .  .  .  data  re»  ett  tive  luxu  temporum 
.  •  •  not  cmm  pramnimm  pulcherrimae  rei  cecidieeeL   The  caueae  corrupiae  eloquentiae. 
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which  Tacitus  (dial.)  and  Quintilian  (see  5, 12,  28.  6,  prooem.  8.  8,  6,  76)  attempted 
to  point  out  in  special  treatises,  consisted  not  only  in  the  licetUia  atqu€  intciiia 
dedamantium  (Quint.  2, 10,  8),  for  this  was  only  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
real  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  time  (cf.  Sen.  ep.  114):  since 
doqumtia  gaeetdo  tervit  (Lactant.  inst.  div.  5,  1).  The  public  were  not  better  than 
their  orators  and  required  always  something  new  and  startling ;  Petbon.  sat.  8 
seq.  Tag.  diaL  19.  Quint.  4, 1,  57.  72. 4, 5, 10.  4, 8, 1.  Nor  were  those  who  vividam 
et  incorruptam  doquentiam  tuendii  civibui  exercAant  (Tag.  A.  18,  42),  i.e.  the 
judicial  speakers,  caundici  (Martial.  2,  64),  any  better  than  the  rhetoricians; 
rather  tit  ipaa  capitis  aut  fortunarum  perictda  irrupit  voluptaa  (Quint.  4, 2, 122. 127. 4, 
8,  2.  Sen.  controv.  9,  praef .  2.  Pers.  1, 88.  Mabtial.  6, 19).  Thus  the  custom  of 
applause  (even  by  paid  claqueurs)  was  transferred  from  the  schools  (Quint.  2,  2,  9 
sqq.)  to  the  Centumviral  tribunal  (Plin.  ep.  2, 14,  4  sqq,),  and  in  Gaul  at  a  later 
time  to  the  Church  (Ar.  Sidon.  ep.  9,  8).  As  to  legal  technicalities,  most  of  these 
pleaders,  not  having  any  knowledge  of  their  own,  were  obliged  to  consult 
pragmatici  as  monitores.  Quint.  12,  8,  2  sqq.    luv.  7, 128. 

5.  The  instruction  of  the  rhetorician  succeeds  that  of  the  grammaticus  (Suet. 
gramm.  4).  On  the  practices  of  the  rhetorical  schools  cf.  XOrbeb,  Bhetor  Seneca 
89.  FriedlAnder,  Sittengesch.  8^,  848.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  genus 
demonstrativum  {iTidtiKTucSy ',  cf.  Quint.  2,  1,  8),  then  by  theses  for  practice 
(declamationes)  the  student  advanced  to  the  deliberativum  (0i;/x/9ovXevru6r)  or  the 
suasoriae  and  from  this  to  the  iudiciale  (Siicayucov)  or  the  controversiae.  These 
last  were  divided  into  three  portions :  the  sententiae  (opinions  on  the  application 
of  the  law  to  a  particular  case),  divisio  (division  into  separate  questions)  and 
colores  (methods  of  palliating  a  criminal  act).  Quint.  10,  8,  21  cbBtatU  fere  turha 
disdpulorum  et  conauetudo  clasnum  certis  diebut  audiendarum^  nonnihil  etiam  peretttuio 
patrum  numerantium  potitu  dedanuUiones  quam  aestimantium.    Cf .  §  44,  9. 

6.  Plin.  ep.  2,  4,  5  echola  et  auditorium  et  ficta  causa  res  innoxia  eat.  Petbon.  1. 
dedamatoree  .  .  .  damant :  haec  vulnera  pro  libertate  puUica  excepi  etc.  .  .  .  rerum 
tumore  et  sententiarum  vanisaimo  etrepitu  hoc  tanium  prqficiunt  ut  cum  in  forwAi 
venerint  putent  te  in  cUium  orbem  terrarum  ddatoa,  et  ideo  ego  aduleecentuios  exietumo 
in  echdis  $tultis»imo8  fieri  quia  nihil  ex  hie  qutte  in  usu  habemus  aut  audiunt  aut 
vident^  ted  piratat  cum  ctUenia  in  litore  etantee,  $ed  tyrannoe  edicta  acribefUes^  .  .  . 
eed  reeponsa  in  peatilentiam  data  ut  virginea  tree  aut  plurea  immdentur  etc.  Tag. 
dial.  85  tyrannicidarum  praemia  aut  quidquid  in  achda  quotidie  agitur^  in  foro  vd 
raro  vd  numquam^  ingentibua  verbia  peraequuntur.  The  abdicati  also  belonged  to  these 
unreal  themes ;  cf .  luv.  7, 168.  Quint.  2, 10, 5. 8, 8, 23.  On  the  fulminations  against 
tyrants  see  also  luv.  7, 151.  Favourite  materials,  from  history  were  e.g.  Sulla  (ib. 
1, 16),  Hannibal  (7, 161) ;  from  literature  esp.  Vergil  and  Ovid  (particularly  for 
exercises  in  metrical  form).  Cf.  n.  9.  Sketches  and  elaborations  of  such  school 
themes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Quintilian  declamations  (§  8^,  12)  and  in  those  of 
Calpumius  Flaccus  (§  851,  5);  especially  important  are  the  elder  Seneca,  and 
Philostratos^  vitae  sophistarum.  Cf.  also  n.  9.  The  delivery  was  exaggerated, 
lively  and  redundant  in  gesticulation.  Quint.  2,  12,  9.  4,  2,  87.  89.  11,  8,  184. 
The  custom  of  applauding,  see  n.  4. 

7.  In  the  8rd  century  Lampbid.  Diad.  4,  2  adent  pueri  pileo  inaigniri  n€Uurcdi 
(a  *  caul  ^),  quod  obatdricea  rapiunt  et  advoceUia  credulia  vendunt^  aiquidem  cauaidici  hoc 
iuvari  dicuntur,  Alex.  Sev.  85  oratorea  et  poetaa  non  aibi  panegyricoa  dicentea^  quod 
.  .  .  atuttum  ducdxU^  aed  aut  orationea  recitantea  aut  facta  veterum  canentea  libenter 
audivit  .  .  ,  ad  Athenaeum  audiendorum  et  grtucorum  et  latinorum  rhetorum  wl 
■podarum  eauaa  frequenter  proceaait,   audivit  etiam  forenaea  oratorea  cauaaa  recitantee 
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9WW  vd  ajmd  iptum  vd  apmL  prarfeetot  urbia  egerant,  ib.  44,  4.  68, 1  (see  §  875, 1). 
Gf.  Capitol.  Maximin.  29  (iun.  8),  4  Me$9eUam  ex  familia  nobili,  oreUorem  poterUitn- 
wunn  emmdemque  dcctisnmum.  The  younger  Maximinus^  teacher  was  onUor 
TUiamtBy  ib.  27  (ion.  1),  5.  In  the  reign  of  Gordianus  III  MxMieus  (§  875,  2),  quern 
cmua  doqmetdiae  diffnum  parentda  tua  putavit  (Capit.  Gord.  28,  6).  From  the 
senate  Nnmerianus  received  a  statue  with  the  legend :  Numeriano  Caeaari,  oratori 
temporUma  wis  potentunmo  (ib.  11,  8).  The  younger  Postumus  was,  according  to 
TssBXix.  PoLU  XXX  tyr.  4,  2  ito  i n  dedanuUionUfut  diaertut  ut  eiua  controveraiae 
QanmtUiano  dicantur  inaeriae, 

8.  In  the  fourth  century  we  may  name  Ausonius*  masters,  Ti.  Victor 
BCinervius,  his  son  Alethius  Minervius,  then  Latinus  Alcimus  Alethius,  the 
Emperor  JulianV  master,  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius,  rhetor  Tolosae,  Ausom. 
Profess.  Bordig.  1.  6.  2. 16.  Subjects  :  panegyrici  and  Jictae  ludorum  (schools)  Zttot, 
AnsoH.  LI.  1,  18  sqq.  Sm mach.  ep.  8,  5  mitlo  decantataa  iudiciiilium  TnediteUionum 
ficUomea  §1  imania  aimulttcra  eauaarum,  Augustin.  confess.  5,  8,  14  auduham  quietiua 
(than  in  Carthage)  tbi  (in  Bome)  atudera  adol^acentea  at  ordinaiiora  diaeiplinae 
coercUiona  aedari,  ne  in  aiua  acholam  quo  magiairo  nan  utuniur  paaaim  et  protarve 
irruanlf  nsc  aoa  admiUi  omnino  niai  Ula  permiaerit,  contra  apud  Carthaginem  foeda 
aat  et  intemperana  lieentia  acholttaticorum,  irrumpunt  impudenter  et  prope  furioaa 
fronte  periurhant  ordineiin  quern  quiaque  diacipulia  ad  prqficiendum  inatUueriL  midta 
inimrioea  faciunt  .  .  .  etpunienda  legibua^  niai  conauetudo  patrona  ait, 

9.  As  late  as  the  6th  century  Ennodius  (§  479)  uses  the  same  materials 
in  his  school  speeches.  e.g.  tn  novercam  quae  cum  marito  privigni  odia  auadere 
non  poaaet  utriaque  venena  porrexit ;  in  eum  qui  praemii  nomine  Veataiia  Virginia  nup- 
tiaa  poaitdavit;  in  eum  qui  in  lupanari  atatuam  Minervtie  locacit;  and  as  ethicae : 
verba  TJutidia  eum  AchUlem  videret  extinctum^  verba  Mendai  cum  Troiam  videret 
exuatam  etc  Such  subjects  were  also  treated  in  verse,  e.g.  verba  AchUlia  in 
parthenone  cum  tubam  Diomedia  audiaaetj  AL.  196  PLM.  4,  822;  deliberation  of 
Augustus  as  to  whether  he  should  bum  the  Aeneis  (AL.  672  PLM.  4,  179) ;  c.  4  of 
Draoontius  (verba  fferculia  cum  videret  Hydrae  capita  puttulare\  and  9  {ddtberativa 
AchUlia  an  corpua  Hecloria  vendat). 

10.  On  the  collection  of  the  Panegyrici :  see  §  891, 1 ;  cf.  also  §  488,  2.  Best 
collection  of  the  later  works,  down  to  Baeda :  Bhetores  latini  minores,  ex.  codd. 
maximam  partem  primum  adhibitis  emendavit  CHalm,  Lps.  1868. 

46.  Letters,  official  as  well  as  personal,  are  early  enrolled 
as  literatture  among  the  Bomans,  both  independently  and  in  his- 
torical works ;  those  of  notable  men  soon  began  to  be  collected. 
E.g.  the  letters  of  Cato  the  Elder  to  his  son,  of  Cornelia  to  her 
son  C.  Gracchus,  subsequently  those  of  Caesar,  M.  Brutus,  and 
especiaUy  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  which,  even  as  it  now 
exists,  is  an  important  authority  on  the  history  of  the  time. 
The  letters  which  are  preserved  to  us  are,  however,  but  rarely 
familiar  effusions  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  moment,  such  as 
are  most  of  those  of  Cicero ;  they  usually  serve  some  personal 
or  political  object,  and  are  written  in  the  first  instance  with  an 
eye  to  publication.  Rhetoric  soon  takes  possession  of  this  form 
of  literature  also,  and  produces  suasoriae  in  epistolary  form,  like 
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those  of  Seneca ;  or  any  subject  is  chosen  at  discretion — some- 
times a  learned  one — and  is  treated  in  a  free  and  popular  manner 
in  this  dress.  Those  of  Pliny  have  for  their  scope  to  discuss 
questions  and  events  in  motley  variety,  and  above  all  to  place 
their  author  in  a  favourable  light.  After  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
the  epistle  develops  into  a  special  style,  in  which  the  substance 
is  often  quite  subordinate.  Of  this  sort  are  the  letters  of  Fronto, 
Symmachus,  Sidonius,  and  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  those 
of  Salvianus,  Buricius  and  Ennodius.  The  letters  of  C3rprian, 
Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Paulinus  of  Nola  and 
others,  rely  much  on  unctuous  redundancy  of  language  for  some 
of  their  pastoral  ef&cacy ;  those  of  Jerome  contain  most  sub- 
t/.-stance.  Those  of  Cassiodorus  are  of  a  practical  character,  being 
in  part  official  decrees  on  secular  matters,  like  the  Papal  epistles 
on  matters  ecclesiastical.  Among  the  latter  those  of  Leo  and 
Gregory  the  Great  are  of  importance  in  a  literary  sense.  The 
finished  style  aimed  at  in  these  pronouncements  led  to  enormous 
prolixity  when  the  Byzantine  style  had  become  paramount. 

1.  Beal  private  letters,  addressed  to  intimate  friends  and  written  without  any 
thought  of  publication,  are  indifferent  both  as  regards  substance  and  style.  Cic. 
Phil.  2,  7  quam  multa  ioea  aolent  es$e  in  epistulit  quae^  prciata  8X  sint^  inepta  videan- 
tur  !  quam  multa  teria  neque  tamen  vtto  modo  divolganda !  (cf.  Plin.  ep.  6,  IG,  22). 
Cic.  fam.  9,  21,  1  quid  simile  hahet  epittula  aid  iudicio  aui  contioni  f  ,  ,  .  epistulatt 
quotidiania  verbis  texere  solemus.  15,  21,  4  ego  illas  Calvo  litteras  misi  non  plus  quam 
has  quas  nunc  legis  existimans  exUuras.  €diter  enim  scribimus  quod  eos  solos  tjuibus 
mittimus^  aliter  quod  mulios  lecturos  putamus,  Cf .  n.  9. 

2.  Letters  with  a  didactic  tendency,  and  starting  from  a  personal  motive  (as 
in  the  poetical  epistle),  are  those  from  Cato  to  his  son,  and  those  of  T.  Livius 
addressed  likewise  to  his  son ;  with  a  political  tendency  those  of  Cornelia.  On  the 
other  hand  the  epistolary  form  was  of  secondary  importance  in  the  letter  con- 
cerning his  services  addressed  to  King  Philip  by  the  elder  Africanus  (§  56,  1) ;  in 
that  of  Scipio  Nasica  on  the  campaign  against  Perseus  in  which  he  took  part 
(Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  15),  and  probably  *  also  in  that  of  C.  Gracchus  to  M.  Pom- 
ponius  and  of  Q.  Catulus  to  A.  Furius.  Episiula  voluminis  instar  (Schol.  Bob.  on 
Cic.  Plane.  85,  p.  270  Or.)  from  Cicero  to  Pompeius.  Similarly  Q.  Cicero  de 
petitione. 

8.  Examples  of  letters  in  historical  works  are  those  in  Antipater,  Quadri- 
garius,  Macer  and  especially  Sallust,  some  original  documents,  others  worked  up. 
Fbonto  p.  126  exiani  epistulae  .  .  in  serie  partim  scriptae  historiarum  vel  a  scrip- 
toribus  (?)  composHae,  ut  ilia  Thucydidi  (7,  11)  nobUissima  Niciae  ducis  episiula  ex 
Sicilia  missa^  item  apud  C,  Sallustium  ad  Arsacen  regem  Mithridatis  ,  .  ,  et  Cn, 
Pompei  ad  senatum  (§  205,  4)  ,  .  .  et  Adherbalis  apud  Cirtam  obsessi  (lug.  24)  .  .  . 
breves  nee  ullam  rerum  gestarum  expedUionem  continentes,  latae  autem  .  .  .  extant 
Catuli  liUerae.  Ignorance  also  accepted  fictitious  letters  in  the  historians  and 
rhetoricians  as  historical  documents ;  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  kind  which 
we  find  in  the   scriptores    hist.  aug.  are  probably  the  production  of  earlier 
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rhetoriciaiis ;  see  GCkwaliha,  de  epistularom  actorumque  quae  a  script,  h.  a. 
profenrntur  fide  et  auct.    P.  L,  Bonn  1870.     Cf .  n.  7. 

4.  The  epistolary  form  is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  such  as  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  Ateius  Gapito,  Proculus,  Neratius,  Juventius,  Javolenus,  Africanus ; 
this  originated  probably  in  the  written  decisions  (responsa)  returned  to  questions 
on  matters  of  law  (§  48,  5).  From  these  the  custom  was  transferred  to  other 
subjects,  such  as  history  and  grammar,  and  later  on  to  medicine,  etc.  Gellius 
18, 18, 2  Emeiui  dartu  .  .  .  <k2  Sulpieium  ApciUnarem  tcripsit^  .  .  .  quaerere 
jete  fl<  peUre  tUi  nbi  reterUferet  quaenam  etaet  eorum  verborum  (Cato^s)  tententia, 
Cf.n.6. 

5.  Learned  discussions  in  epistolary  form  in  Yarrows  Epistolae  and  Epistolicae 
quaestiones,  in  Cicero^s  correspondence,  e.g.  with  Brutus  and  Calvus  on  questions 
of  oratorical  style  (§  210,  2),  in  Yalgius  Bufus,  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pomponius  Secundus,  M.  Valerius  Probus,  Sulpicius  Apollinaris, 
Lactantius. 

6.  Epistulae  medicinales,  partly  apocryphal  (e.g.  Hippocratis  ad  Maecenatem), 
are  to  be  found  compiled  in  MSS.  (such  as  that  in  Brussels  8701  s.  X),  as  well  as 
in  the  medical  treati^  of  Marcellus  (Empiricus).  Epistulae  Oribasii  medici  ad 
Eostathium  filium  suum,  ad  Eunapium  nepotem  suxmi. 

7.  JxL  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  Imperial  period  a  favourite  exercise  was 
the  composition  of  letters,  which  were  by  preference  connected  with  some  cele- 
brated name.  In  this  way  originated  many  spurious  letters  such  as  Horace's 
-epitUila  pro§a  oratume  (see  $  240,  2),  the  letter  €td  Caetarem  senem  de  rep.  in  the 
Sallustian  style  (see  §  205,  5),  and  subsequently  the  letters  of  Seneca  to  Paul  the 
Apostle  (see  }  289,  9). 

8.  Apollih.  Sidoh.  epist.  1,  X  (collection  of  my  letters)  Q,  Symmrtchi  rotundi- 
iaUmj  C,  JPlinii  diedplinam  nuUuritatemque  veetigiie  praesumptiosu  iiuecuiurut.  nam 
de  M.  TuUio  eilere  me  in  Hilo  epietolari  meiiue  pulo,  quern  nee  luliut  Titianue  totum  tub 
mummOme  iiluetrium  feminarum  digna  eimilUudine  expreetit, 

9.  QuiXT.  9,  4,  19  ef<  .  .  .  mxUio  alia  vincta  atque  contexta^  eciuia  o/ta,  qualia  in 
eemume  et  epietulie^  nisi  cum  tdiquid  eupra  naturam  guam  tractant,  ut  de  philoeaphia, 
rep,  eimUibueqMe,  Plik.  ep.  7,  9,  8  epietulam  diligentiue  eeribat.  nam  .  .  .  preteue 
eermo  purueqne  ex  epietulie  petitur,  Stxmach.  ep.  7,  9  ingeniarum  varidae  in  fa- 
wuliarUnie  eeriptis  neglegentiam  quandam  debet  imitari,  Apoll.  Si  don.  ep.  7,  18  ita 
mene  patet  in  libro  (Epp.)  veluti  vultue  in  epeeulo.  diciavi  enim  quaepiam  hortando 
etc  8,  16  t«  hoe  Mo,  cui  non  urhanue  lepoe  inest,  $ed  pagana  eimpticitoM,  .  .  .  noe 
^pneetda  eermome  edidimue  aridoj  extZt,  certe  maxima  ex  parte  vulgalo,  Cf .  ib.  9,  8. 
Statements  concerning  the  epistolary  style  of  Greek  rhetoricians  in  BHebchkb^s 
Epistolographi  graeci  (Paris  1878)  p.  1-16 ;  of  Latin  in  Halm's  Bhett.  latt.  447  sq. 
589.    Cf.  EWOlfflih,  PhiL  84, 189. 

10.  Stmmach.  ep.  2,  85  olim  parentee  etiam  patriae  negotia,  quae  nunc  anguata 
td  nmUa  eunt,  in  familiaret  paginate  eonferebant,  id  quia  vereie  ad  otium  rebue 
^nRtmmaw,  eaptanda  eunt  noibie  plerumque  intemptata  ecribendi  eemina,  quae/aetidium 
tergeamt  generalimm  litteramm.  But  the  more  meagre  was  the  substance,  the  more 
pcnnpoiis  became  the  form  after  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  The  formal  style  natural 
to  the  ancient  Bomans  had,  under  the  influence  of  despotism,  degenerated  into 
false  ornament,  which  is  already  strongly  marked  in  the  letters  of  S3rmmachu8. 
It  becomes  the  role  to  begin  a  letter  with  a  sententious  phrase.  The  simple 
•addrsM  Ik  is  superseded  and  overlaid  with  all  sorts  of  ceremonious  turns.  The 
Etanpsrar  is  addrened  by  Symmachus  as  (tea  (veetra)  aetemitae,  perennitae,  dementia, 
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matufuetudo^  $erenUaiy  tranquiUitaSy  maiuta$  or  tuum  numen ;  for  others,  acoording 
to  their  rank,  the  forms  tua  $anetUa$^  rdigio,  reverentia^  praettantia^  ctMtudo^ 
tuUimitas^  exceUentia^  magnificetUia^  laudabUiUu^  eximietas  are  in  common  use,  and 
Symmachus  addresses  the  Nichomachi  filii  who  were  connected  with  him  as,  at 
least,  tua  (veHra)  unanimitoi.  The  epithet  tanctus  likewise  is  excessively  cheap- 
ened (e.g.  Symm.  ep.  5, 16.  21.  81.  41).  Moreover  the  habit  of  designating  ac- 
quaintances, friends  and  colleagues,  according  to  their  age  as  paretu^  f rater  or 
Jiliui  generally  in  combination  with  dominus  (e.g.  domitnu  et  Jiliug  m«ti«),  gives  a 
sort  of  fulsomeness  to  the  forms  of  address.  Thus  Honorius  in  official  commu- 
nications addresses  Symmachus :  Symmache  parent  carissime  {atque  amatUittime), 
In  the  letters  of  Christian  writers  we  have,  in  addition,  /rater  in  Chriato  dileo 
tusimey  etc.  In  these  the  beginning  and  end  are  generally  practical,  while  the 
body  of  the  letter  is  an  overflowing  pastoral  effbsion,  intermixed  with  numerous 
biblical  allusions. 

11.  Eight  unpublished  letters  by  Africans  s.  YI  (esp.  Ferrandus)  in  Bbiffeb- 
8CHEID,  Anecd.  Gasin.,  Bresl.  1871  (see  $  4d4,  5). 

12.  Earlier  collections  of  the  Papal  epistles  by  AGabafa  (1591),  Holstsnius 
(1662),  in  the  collections  of  decrees  of  Councils,  canones,  bullaria  (the  most  recent 
is  that  in  Turin,  with  an  appendix  1867)  and  others.  The  best  by  the  Benedictine 
PCousTANT :  Epistolae  romanorum  pontificum  et  quae  ad  eos  scriptae  sunt  a  s. 
Clemente  .usque  ad  Innocentium  III  quotquot  reperiri  potuerunt ;  T.  I  ab  a. 
Chr.  67  ad  a.  440,  Paris  1721.  Continued  (but  not  published)  by  SMopinot  and 
UDuRAND.  From  their  papers,  adhibitis  praestantiss.  codd.  Ital.  et  Germ.  rec. 
et  ed.  (the  letters  a  s.  Hilario  ad  Pelagium  11)  AThibl;  vol.  I,  Braunsb.  1868. 
Cf .  also  FMaassen,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  d.  kanon.  Bechts  (Graz  1870)  1,  226. 

47.  The  most  popular  kind  of  entertaining  literature  is 
the  romance,  that  is,  a  fictitious  amusing  narrative  (love-stories 
in  particular).  Among  the  Romans  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  was  ennui 
among  their  nobility,  and  it  affects  from  the  first  a  certain  strong 
seasoning ;  Sisenna's  translation  of  the  MiXrjauiKd  of  Aristides. 
Hence  the  name  milesia  (fabula)  for  romance  in  general.  Petro- 
nius  adds  to  obscenity  a  satirical  element.  Apuleius  (Metamorph.) 
translates  a  magical  romance  and  mingles  with  it  other  stories, 
as  well  as  pagan  mysticism.  At  a  later  time  the  romance  prefers 
to  group  its  fantastic  inventions  round  historic  subjects  and 
personages,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Troy  (Dictys  and  Dares), 
Alexander  the  Great  (Julius  Valerius),  Antiochus  (Historia  Apol- 
lonii,  regis  Tyri).  Most  of  the  productions  in  the  way  of  curiosi- 
ties of  literature  and  descriptions  of  travel  also  serve  the  purpose 
of  entertainment. 

1.  Apul.  met.  4,  82  propter  mUenae  conditarem,  Tebt.  de  anima  28.  Cf . 
§  870,  4.  HiEROM.  c.  Bufin.  1,  17  (2,  478  VaU.) :  qnati  mm  drratorum  turba  mUe- 
tiarum  in  tcholia  figmenta  deoantet  et  tetUMmenium  euit  (ahove  §  28,  8)  Beitontm 
cachinno  membra  ooncutiat  atque  inter  icurrarum  epuleu  nugae  iatiuemodifrequententur. 
Comment,  in  Isa.  XII  in.  (4,  498  Vail.)  miUto  part  motor  est  mileaiiu  revoiventium 
quam  Fiatonit  Itbrot  .  .    teetamentum  Ghrunnii  Corocottae  porceUi  decantant  in  eeholie 
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pmgnrum,  agmma  eaehinmndiunu  Mastiah.  Cap.  2,  100  mythot  poeticae  divertUaiU^ 
ddieioi  wuletiat  hi§ioria§gMe  mortiUium  .  .  m  amitsuram  .  .  formidabal.  For 
the  part  of  Antiochus  in  the  Hist.  ApolL  cf.  besides  EBohde,  gr.  Boman  417. 

2.  Book  of  marvels  by  the  senator  L.  Manlius.  Descriptions  of  travel  by 
Trebins  Niger,  Sebosns  and  others,  subsequently  by  Licinins  Mucianus. 

8.  The  popular  fairy-tale,  which  the  Bomans  also  possessed,  does  not  venture 
into  literature.  There  are  only  occasional  suggestions  of  it.  Apulsius^  (met. 
4, 28)  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  a  fairy-tale  remodelled  (see  LFbibdlIhder, 
Sittengesch.  Boms  1*,  468),  as  is  shown  by  the  opening :  Erani  in  quadam  eivitate 
rex  H  regina.  Allusions  to  stock  incidents  in  fairy-tales  in  Pebsius  2,  87.  88. 
Cf .  MHaxtpt,  opusc  8,  570. 

48.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only  part  of  literature  the  develop- 
ment of  which  among  the  Bomans  was  national  from  first  to 
last.  An  inflexible  and  unwavering  adherence  to  their  rights 
was  always  peculiar  to  the  Bomans,  and  this  favoured  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  system  of  laws,  for  the  production 
of  which  their  eminent  qualities  of  acute  intellect,  practical 
dexterity  and  love  of  order  were  perfectly  sufficient,  and  which 
was  also  favoured  by  the  combination  of  conservatism  and  pro- 
gress peculiar  to  the  Boman  Law.  There  were  fixed  rules  at  a 
very  early  date,  at  first  of  a  religious  character  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  patrician  Pontifices,  whence  also  their  inter- 
pretation, application  and  development  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians.  But  when  (c.  450/304)  the  various  forms  of  accusa- 
tions and  a  list  of  judgment-days  had  been  made  public,  the  law 
became  generally  accessible  and  was  almost  immediately  repre- 
sented by  the  plebeians  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  Tib.  Corun- 
canius.  The  law  being  of  a  very  positive  character,  literary 
activity  could  at  first  manifestr  itself  only  in  collecting  and 
interpreting  the  sources ;  so  it  was  in  the  first  juridical  writer, 
Sex.  Aelius  Oatus  (c.  650/204).  The  more  varied  life  became, 
the  more  important  grew  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  the 
auctoritas  prudentum,  as  laid  down  in  their  decisions  (responsa), 
gradually  became  an  acknowledged  source  of  law.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  the  responsa  written 
down  and  published  in  collections,  as  e.g.  by  the  son  of  Cato 
Censorius,  by  M.  Junius  Brutus  and  P.  Mucins  Scaevola  (cos. 
621/133),  while  M'.  Manilius  published  a  collection  of  formulas. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c,  most  probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  the  Boman  Law 
was  reduced  to  a  system  by  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  (pont.  max., 
COS.  659/95).    His  pupil  was  C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  and  through  the 
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pupil  of  the  latter,  Ser.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  Law  was  greatly  advanced,  Cicero  also  contributing 
to  it.  UntU  then,  legal  knowledge  had  principally  been  propa- 
gated by  oral  tradition,  and  in  some  families  (as  e.g.  the  Aelii^ 
Mucii,  Porcii,  Sulpicii,  later  on  the  Antistii)  was  quasi-hereditary, 
a  circumstance  which  did  much  to  create  a  special  profession 
of  jurists. 

1.  Sources :  Pomponius  de  origine  iuris,  dig.  1,  2.  Later  on  the  Digests  in 
general. — Corpus  iuris  anteiustinianei,  Bonn  1885-41.  GBruns,  fontes  iuris  rom. 
antiqui,  Freib.  *  1886  (cur.  THMommsen).  EHuschke,  lurisprudentia  anteiusti* 
niana,  Lps.  >  1886.  Gollectio  librorum  iuris  anteiustiniani,  ed.  PEjit)oER,  ThMomm- 
SKs,  WStudkmund,  Berl.  1877  seq.  III. 

2.  AFBuDOBFF,  rOm.  Bechtsgeschichte,  Lpas.  1857.  59 II.  OEIarlowa,  rOmische 
Bechtsgeschichte  I,  Lpas.  1885.  BJherino,  Geist  des  rOm.  Bechts  auf  den  ver- 
schiedenen  Stufen  seiner  Entwickelung,  Lpas.*  187&-77  in.  Mommsen,  BG.  1<,  480. 
468.  2,  457.  SWZimmern,  Gesch.  des  rOm.  Privatrechts  bis  Justinian ;  especially 
I,  I,  Heidelb.  1826.  WBein,  das  Criminalrecht  der  BOm.  bis  Justinian,  Eisen 
1844.  HEDiRKSEN,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Ausleg.  d.  Quellen  d.  rOm.  Beohts- 
gesch.,  Lpz.  1871 II.  FDSanio,  z.  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bechtswissensch.,  XOnigsb.  1858 
(see  also  §  166,  6d). 

8.  Among  the  Greeks  legal  training  and  knowledge  were  strangely  neglected ; 
Gic.  de  or.  1, 198.  258.  At  Borne  the  circumstances  were  more  favourable ;  cf . 
Jherino,  Geist  des  rOm.  Bechts  1,  800.  Among  the  Bomans  legal  knowledge 
penetrated  even  to  the  people ;  cf .  the  formulas  of  sponsio  in  cattle-bargains  in 
Cato  (BB.  144-150)  and  Varro  (§  188,  1),  The  more  national  a  poet  is,  the  more 
prominent  the  position  the  law  holds  in  his  writings.  So  especially  in  Plautus. 
But  even  Terence  (Eun.  prol.  10)  thinks  that  a  play  of  Luscius  is  condemned  by 
proving  a  flagrant  error  in  civil  law  in  it.  Cf .  also  the  titles  of  togatae,  Emanci- 
patus,  lurisperita  (perhaps  also  Ida»Icta)  by  Titinius  and  Afranius.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  business-men  (e.g.  M\  Curius,  Cic.  fam.  7,  29)  possessed 
legal  knowledge;  later  on  we  find  the  same  related  of  several  ladies,  luv.  6, 
244. 

4.  Cic.  de  or.  1,  212  iuris  eontultua  vere  nominaretur  .  .  .  qui  legum  et  con- 
Buetudinis  eiuM  qua  privati  in  civHate  uterentur  H  ad  respondendum  et  ad  car^endum. 
peritue  eeeei,  off.  2,  65  in  iure  cavere,  coneUio  iuvare  atque  hoc  ecientiae  genere  pro- 
detse  quam  pLurimis  vehementer  et  ad  opes  augendaeperiinet  et  ad  gratiam,  itaque  cum 
multa  praedara  maiorum  turn  quod  optime  eonetituti  iurie  citfUis  eummo  semper  in 
honore  fuit  cognitio  atque  interpretatio,  Lnr.  89,  40  ttd  summos  honores  alios  scientia 
iuris  .  .  provexit.  Compared  to  oratory  Cic.  (Brut.  151 ;  cf .  or.  141.  off.  2,  66) 
calls  it  the  second  art.  On  occasion  he  places  it  lower ;  cf .  de  or.  1,  286.  Mur.  25. 
Connection  with  the  pontificate  (Cic.  leg.  2,  47).  Moreover  there  were  many 
jurists  distinguished  for  their  social  talent  and  wit  (the  Mucii,  Aquilius  Gallus, 
Cascellius,  Trebatius)  and  for  their  character  (Butilius  Bufus,  the  Mucii,  Sul- 
picius Bufus,  Cascellius,  Antistius  Labeo). 

5.  Clients  (oonsultores)  are  said  to  consuUre^  and  the  consulti  (de  iure)  respon- 
dent (Cic.  Brut.  118),  which  they  did  either  in  their  residence  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  226. 
8, 188)  or  while  they  transverso  foro  amhulahant  (ib.  8,  188;  cf.  ib.  1,  246).  Cic. 
Mur.  19  Servius    .    .    •    urbanam  militiam  respondendi,  scribendi,  eavendi^  plemsm 
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9oRieitmdinu  ae  ato»iacAt\  tecutus  eat;  .  .  .  praesto  multU  fuit^  multorum  ittdtitiam 
perpeumt  ett,  etdrogatUiam  pertidit,  difficultatem  exwrbuU  By  admitting  younger 
men  as  listeners,  pupils  were  trained,  as  was  already  the  practice  of  Coruncanius. 
Cicero  e.g.  was  the  auditor  of  the  augur  Q.  Scaevola.  Many  formulas  had  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  246. 

6.  Cicero  writes  to  Trebatius  (fam.  7. 19) :  num.  ius  civile  vestrum  ex  librit  cog- 
noeci  pcteetf  qui  quamquam  plurimi  suntj  doctorem  tamen  uaumque  desiderant.  On 
the  other  hand  de  or.  1,  192  neque  Ua  muHis  litt^ru  aut  vciuminibus  magnia  corUinen- 
tur.  eadem  emm  aunt  data  primum  apluribua^  deinde  paucia  verbia  commutiUia  etiam 
ah  eiadem  acriptoribua  acripta  aunt  aaepiua.  Still  more  forcibly  (but  in  joke)  Mur. 
^dperpttueia  et  minime  cbacurHa  litteria  continentur,  itaque  ai  mihi  homini  vehementer 
oocmpato  atamachum  moveritiay  triduo  me  iuria  conaultum  prqfitebar, 

7.  The  schematic  arrangement  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  necessarily  influenced 
the  jurista.  The  augur  Q.  Scaevola  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Panaitios 
(Cic.  de  or.  1,  45),  and  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  shows  the  influence  of  the  Stoics 
in  his  threefold  division  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gods  (August,  civ.  d.  4,  27)  and  in 
the  title  of  a  work,  'O/wc.  Later  on,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics 
showed  itself  esp.  in  the  view  taken  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (as  ^t^ei  SUauow), 
MVoiOT,  das  ins  naturale  I,  Lpz.  1%6.  Hildenbrand,  Bechts-  und  Staats-Philos. 
1,  598.  Lafkbbibbk,  Tinfluence  du  stoXcisme  sur  la  doctrine  des  Jurisoonsultes 
rom.,  Mdm.  de  Tacad.  des  sciences  morales  10  (18^),  579.  Cic.  fam.  7,  12  considers 
jurisprudence  irreconcilable  with  the  Epicurean  system. 

49.  As  the  main  department  of  Boman  jurispradence,  Civil 
law,  was  nearly  independent  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
the  change  of  this  did  not  impede  its  development,  but  rather 
the  monarchical  concentration  of  legislation  and  judicature  re- 
quired technical  advisers  and  interpreters  all  the  more  urgently. 
The  age  of  Augustus  possessed  in  C.  Trebatius  Testa  and  A. 
Cascellius,  and  in  Q.  Tubero  and  Alfenus  Varus  excellent  jurists ; 
under  him  the  division  of  the  junsprudentes  into  Sabinians  and 
Procolians  copoimenced ;  at  the  head  of  the  first  was  the  yielding 
C.  Ateius  Capito,  while  the  Proculians  were  headed  by  the 
republican  M.  Antistius  Labeo.  Augustus  already  gave  to  the 
responsa  in  part  legal  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  made 
the  ius  respondendi  dependent  on  the  Emperor.  Under  the 
following  Emperors  of  the  Julian  dynasty  flourished  the  jurists 
MasmZ  Sab^us,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva.  father  and  son,  0.  Ca«iua 
Longinus  and  Sempronius  Proculus.  Indispensable  to  the  Em- 
perors and  undisturbed  in  their  direction  of  the  Civil  law  even 
in  the  worst  periods,  occupying,  moreover,  the  highest  places 
in  the  State,  this  profession  was  continually  recruited  by  talented 
and  high-principled  men,  by  whose  labours  jurisprudence  was 
developed  to  a  minuteness  unattainable  to  non-professionals,  and 
who  imparted  to  the  law  evenness  and  logical  sequence.    Though 
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even  under  the  Flavian  dynasty  (Caelius  Sabinus,  Pegasna, 
Juventius  Celsus  the  father),  and  under  Nerva  and  Trajan 
(Celsus  fil.,  Neratius  Priscus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Titius  Aristo) 
the  number  of  eminent  lawyers  and  professors  of  jurisprudence 
was  very  large,  we  find  esp.  after  Hadrian,  c.  130  until  230  a.d., 
a  continuous  series  of  the  greatest  jurists :  Salvius  Julianus,  L. 
Yolusius  Maecianus,  Sex.  Pomponius,  L.  XTlpius  Marcellus,  Q. 
Cervidius  Scaevola,  and  more  especially  the  coryphees  and  classic 
authors  of  jurisprudence:  Gains,  Aemilius  Papinianus,  Julius 
Paullus,  Domitius  Ulpianus,  and  Herennius  Modestinus.  Intel- 
lects of  this  excellence  raised  jurisprudence  to  a  height  compared 
with  which  all  the  labours  of  the  Republican  period  appear  but 
crude  attempts ;  they  imparted  to  their  writings  the  distinctness, 
nay  beauty  of  scientific  works  of  art,  and  transformed  the 
Boman  Law,  formerly  the  Law  of  a  City,  into  a  Law  applicable 
to  all  humanity,  almost  without  national  peculiarities,  and  in 
which  legal  ideas  have  found  their  most  distinct  expression,  a 
Law  which  has  been  the  protection  of  the  oppressed  in  virtue  of 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  pervading  it.  Many  traits,  originally 
inequitable  and  harsh,  they  contrived  to  soften  down  or  modify 
by  explanation,  though  this  also  taught  them  to  wrest  the  sense 
of  the  words. 

About  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  jurisprudence  ceased.  No  men  of  talent  were 
then  to  be  found,  and  after  the  Praetorian  Edict  had  been 
condensed  by  Julianus  (under  Heulrian),  ordinary  ability  sufficed 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  In  the  4th  century  only, 
literary  activity  recommenced,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  sources  of  law,  especially  of  the  Imperial  decrees, 
with  which  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  Papirius  Justus  had 
made  a  beginning.  But  now  under  Diocletian  was  formed 
the  codex  Gregorianus,  followed,  under  Constantino,  by  the 
Fragmenta  vaticana  and  the  codex  Hermogenianus.  Under 
Theodosius  11  and  Yalentinian  III  the  Soman  Law  of  the 
Christian  period  began  to  be  systematised,  in  the  codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  which  received  legal  authority  a.  438  and  was  augmented 
between  448  and  468  by  the  Novellae  of  Theodosius  and  his 
successors.  All  these  labours  were  concluded  by  the  collection 
of  legal  documents  commanded  by  Justinian  and  executed  esp. 
by  Tribonianus ;  first  (629)  the  Codex  lustinianus,  then  (B33)  the 
Institutiones  and  Digest,   a  selection  from  the  works  of  the 
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principal  jurists  in  50  books,  then  (634)  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Codex  (repetitae  praelectionis).  The  Novelljw  constitutiones 
Instiniani  are  a  private  collection  made  after  Justinian's  death. 

1.  Popular  notions  of  the  jurist's  task:  qui  imrit  nodot  el  legum  aenigmata 
9timi,  luv.  8,  58.  luriiconsuUi^  quorum  wummut  circa  verhorum  proprietaiem  labor  ett^ 
Qvurr.  5,  14,  84.  In  reality  the  criminal  law  was  far  less  developed  than  the 
dTil  law.  Even  in  the  Imperial  period  a  certain  knowledge  of  law  was  for  some 
time  general.  See  §  48,  8.  Apuleius  met.  9,  27  makes  a  miller  say :  non  hercii- 
emmdae  famUiae,  $ed  communi  dividundo  formula  dimicabo,  and  he  nses  in  the  myth 
of  B^che  (above  §  47,  8)  a  good  deal  that  is  juridical  both  in  matter  and  form 
(ei.g.  met.  6,  8l  22.  28)  by  way  of  parody.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  people 
scoffing  at  the  exaggerated  exactness  {ntmia  el  misera  dUigerUiay  dig.  2,  81,  88,  17) 
of  the  jurists,  as  eg.  in  sepulchral  inscriptions :  Attic  monumento  dolus  maluM  abesto 
d,  wriMcmwulUu  (or  iu9  civUe),  Ohxlli  4874.  4890  sq.  4821.  Wilm.  277.  Thus  Or. 
7296  Wilm.  2478  a  l%brariu$  is  praised  qui  testamerUa  »crip»it  annoa  XVI  sine  iurie 
eomamUo.  A  pantomimus  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  qui  pritnum  invenit  causidicoa 
MMlort  (Or.  6188  Wilm.  2627).  The  wiU  of  a  pig  (§  ^  8)  should  also  be  mentioned . 
here,  though  it  may  probably  have  originated  in  juridical  circles,  as  did  also  the 
possibly  contemporaneous  lex  convivalis  addressed  to  Querolus  (printed  also  in 
BCchklkb's  Petr.  p.  *289);  see  BCchelkb,  Bonner  ind.  schoL  1877, 10  (below  §  486, 
9).    Cf  .  also  §  140, 1  on  the  lex  Tappula. 

2.  The  praefectus  urbi  was  a  jurist,  and  jurists  composed  the  Imperial  edicts 
(constitutiones).  Cafitol.  Ant.  Philos.  11,  10  heUmit  eecum  prcte/eetoey  quorum  el 
ameUtriiaU  el  perieulo  temper  iura  didavil,  usue  aulem  eel  Scaevcla  praedpue  iuris 
ptrita,  Lamfbid.  Alex.  Sev.  16, 1  neque  uUam  conelitutionem  eacravil  tine  XX  iurie- 
perilie  el  dodieeimis  ae  eapienltbue  virie  iedemque  dieerlieeimie  non  minue  L.  But 
this  number  was  not  the  usual  one.  The  official  position  of  the  jurists  obtained 
for  them  the  reputation  that  they  had  principally  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
treasury  (luv.  4,  58  sqq.);  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  Labeo,  Gassius 
(Tag.  a.  14,  48),  Pftpinian  (Spartiav.  Carac.  8),  were  far  from  servile. 

8.  QuiHTiLiAX  (12,  8)  expressly  defends  the  necessity  of  legal  knowledge  in 
oiBtoirB  and  assures  them  (ib.  6  cf.  9)  that  the  law  is  non  lam  arduum  quam  procul 
iuhumtibme /orloiie  videalur,  but  also  speaks  (ib.  11)  against  the  jurists  who  despise 
eloqaenoe  and  §e  ad  album  ac  rubrieae  Iranetulerunl  el  formularii  vel  .  .  leguleii 
eem  wuilmerunl.  As  a  rule  the  orators  understood  nothing  of  the  law,  which  was 
so  difficult  to  handle  in  their  phraseology  (cf.  §  45,  4)\  and  in  their  arrogance 
they  even  thought  that  they  could  affi>rd  to  make  free  with  it  (Tag.  diaL  82. 
Afoex.  Sidoh.  ep.  8, 16).  The  caueidici  and  iuridid  are  contrasted  in  Sehsca  apoool. 
12L  But  for  all  that,  legal  knowledge  and  eloquence  were  always  thought  of  as  in 
some  way  connected ;  Lampbid.  Alex.  Sev.  16,  2  ai  de  iure  aul  de  negUiie  Iradabal 
edm  dodoe  el  dieerloe  adhtbAal, 

4.  The  general  ignorance  in  the  Imperial  period  respecting  the  Bepublican 
tiine  (of.  1 89, 1)  extended  also  to  the  jurists ;  the  iuris  auctores  of  the  Bepublic 
wne  soon  denoted  as  veteres  and  forgotten.  Gelsus  is  the  last  who  seems  to  have 
liim«Alf  used  the  writings  of  the  veteres  anterior  to  Q.  Mucins  Soaevola.  The 
writings  of  the  veteres  edter  Q.  Scaevola  were  in  all  probability  no  longer  used 
in  the  originals  by  Pomponius  and  his  contemporaries,  and  hence  Pomponius 
oonmitB  several  errors  in  his  survey  of  the  old  period. 

6.  Pmirov.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47  At  duo  (Labeo  and  Gapito)  primum  veluU  divereae 
R.  L.  a 
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96cUu  fBeerunt;  nam  Ateiw  CapUo  in  hi$  quae  ei  tradita  fnerant  per$everahat^ 
Labeo  inffenii  qualUaU  et  fiduda  doctrinae^  qui  el  ceteris  operie  eapientiae  operam 
dederat^  plurima  innovare  inetituit.  If,  according  to  this,  Labeo  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Bationalist  and  Gapito  as  a  Positivist,  Budorff  (BOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1, 182) 
also  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  Sabinians  were  inclined  to  the  new  system  of 
government,  while  the  Procolians  adhered  to  the  older  foundations  of  law,  and 
that  this  distinction  lost  its  importance  after  Hadrian  had  cans^  the  existing 
law  to  be  codi£ed  by  Julianns.  Gf .  Brkmeb,  die  Bechtslehrer  (1868)  68.  Kunrzs, 
Instit.  nnd  Gesch.  des  rOm.  Bechts  267.  MVoigt,  das  Aelius-  und  Sabinussystem 
und  verwandte  Bechtssysteme,  Lpz.  1875  (Abh.  d.  sftchs.  Qes.  d.  Wiss.  XYU). 

6.  In  the  juridical  literature  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  Christ 
two  principal  varieties  may  be  distinguished :  text-books  and  opinions  (respossa). 
The  latter  give  exclusively  the  view  of  the  adviser  himself,  while  the  text-books 
give  not  only  the  opinion  held  by  their  author,  but  also  that  of  earlier  authorities 
on  law,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  decrees  affecting  the  question,  and  aim  in  this 
at  some  degree  of  completeness.  Externally  they  are  founded  ehiefly  on  certain 
texts,  either  laws  or  earlier  text-books.  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
titles  'Ad  edictufOj  Ad  legem  Juliam,  as  also  Ad  Q,  Mudum,  Ad  VUeUiwn,  Ad 
JPlautium  or  the  citation  Apud  Labeonem;  e.g.  Cassiui  ajmd  Urteium  tcrihU  means : 
Cassius  in  his  edition 'of  the  work  of  Urseius;  MareeUut  apud  Julianum  noUU=: 
makes  this  comment  on  Julianus  (dig.).  Thus  Paulus  wrote  Noiae  ad  Papinianmm^ 
Ulpian  ad  MarcdLum,    Ex  JPlautio,  ex  Caaeio  denotes  excerpts  from  these. 

7.  The  place  between  text-books  and  opinions  is  filled  by  the  Quaestiones 
originating  from  the  legal  questions  which  the  listeners  put  to  the  teacher, 
concerning  partly  theoretical  moot  points,  partly  actual  cases  which  were  noticed 
by  a  student  or  by  the  teacher.  This  literature  extended  to  the  entire  civil  law. 
Labeo^s  Posteriora  already  belonged  to  it.  Moiuisxn,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  7, 
88.98. 

8.  Digest  a  is  often  used  as  a  title  for  books,  e.g.  by  Alfenus  Varus,  Juventius 
Celsus,  Salvius  Julianus,  Ulpius  Marcellus,  Gervidius  Scaevola.  By  it  is  meant 
the  S3r8tematic  grouping  of  the  collective  juridical  writings  of  a  lawyer  (or 
school),  whether  proceeding  from  himself,  or  from  some  later  writer.  The 
original  order  is  here  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  systematic  one.  Moimsm, 
Z.  f .  Bechtsgesch.  7, 477.  480.  9,  82.  On  this  cf .  HPernice,  Miscell.  z.  Bechtsgesch. 
u.  Textkrit.  1  (Prag  1870),  1. — Scope  of  the  juristic  literature:  the  index 
auctorum  for  Justinian^s  Digesta  includes  1589  books  with  three  million  lines 
(cf.  constit.  A48taKtP  1). 

9.  Instruction  in  law  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  be  unremunerated, 
or  at  least  it  had  no  legal  claim  to  payment;  see  Ulp.  dig.  50,  18,  1,  5.  The 
first  teacher  of  law  exclusively  (profeawr  iuris  dvilie)  was  Gkdus.  By  him  was 
founded  a  new  branch  of  juridical  literature,  the  Institutiones,  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  law.  After  him  Inst,  were  composed  by  Gallistratus  and  Ulpianus ; 
shorter  ones  by  Paulus,  and  more  complete  by  Florentinus  and  Marcianus.  They 
came  to  a  close  with  the  Justinian.  FPBremeb,  die  Bechtslehrer  und  Bechts- 
Bchulen  im  rOm.  Eaiserreich,  BerL  1868.  HDermburg,  d.  Instit.  des  Gaius  (1869) 
8. — A  certain  M.  Picarius  Turranianus  is  mentioned  as  magieter  iurie  in  an 
African  inscr.  (eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  587).  Juris  etudioei  frequently  in  inscriptions 
GIL.  8,  2986. 10,  569.  Wilm.  2470.  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  41t  Even  a  etudene  without 
further  designation  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  527. 

10.  From  the  4th  cent,  the  science  of  law  was  applied  practically  only  in  the 
profession  of  advocate  and  was  merged  in  oratory.    The  astrologer  and  former 
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advocate  Firmioiis  never  mentions  jurists  among  the  other  numerous  professions 
which  he  names,  but  on  the  other  hand  e.g.  8,  27  in  fin. :  advocati  uptimi  et  regum 
awUei  ae  praeeipui  oratorea.  According  to  him  penmen,  rather  than  lawyers,  were 
employed  in  the  Imperial  council ;  see  e.g.  8,  27  regum  inUrprtUt  vd  magittrosj 
$cnba9  qmaju*  H  wacrarum  (Imperial)  liUerarum  ojfieia  trackndet,  80  liU€rarum 
tficia  tradanUtj  regibui  noUm  H  eorum  teribtu.  Of.  Mamsrtix.  grat.  act.  20, 1  iuria 
eivUit  9eientia,  quae  Matdioe^  ScaevoUu,  Servioe  in  amplitnmum  gradum  digniUUU 
evexeratj  liberiinorum  artifieium  died)alur  (by  the  aristocrats  of  the  Byzantine  Court). 
On  the  other  hand  of  Julian  qui  in  omtaria  faeuUate,  qui  in  aeientia  iuris  eivilie 
exedlit  uUro  ad  famUioriiaiem  voeaUtr  (ib.  25,  8).  Axmiah.  80,  4,  U  (a.  874) 
eecmmdmm  e9t  genue  eorum  qui  iurie  profeni  eeientiamj  ,  ,  ,  ut  altiut  videantur 
imra  eaUere^  Trdtatium  loquuntur  et  CaeeeUium  etc.  ib.  16  (of  the  lawyers)  e  quibue 
iia  9uni  rudee  nonnuUi  ut  numquam  §e  eodieee  habuieee  imeminerint,  et  $i  in  cirado 
dodorum  auetorie  veUria  ineiderit  iwmen,  pieeie  aut  eduiii  peregrinum  esee  vocahuUtm 
oHntramtur, 

11.  CFHoMMSL,  Palingeneeia  librorum  iuris  veterum,  sive  Pandectarum  loca 
Integra  .  .  .  exposita  et  ab  exemplari  Taurellii  Florentino  accuratissime 
descripta,  Lpe.  1767  sq.  HI.  HFittivg,  d.  Alter  d.  Schriften  r(Vm.  Juristen  von 
Hadr.  bis  Alex.  Sev.,  Bas.  1860.  Concerning  the  language  of  the  jurists:  HE 
DiBKsm,  manuale  latinitatis  fontt.  iur.  civ.  rom.,  BerL  1887  and  his  kl.  Schrr. 
(f  48^  2).  WJLalb,  das  Juristenlatein,  Yersuch  einer  Charakteristik  auf  Grund 
d.  Digesten,  NOmb.  1886. 

60.  The  Bomans  as  a  nation  had  not  much  talent  for  the 
study  of  Philosophy :  abstract  reflection  seemed  to  their  simple 
practical  turn  of  mind  little  better  than  idling.  All  real 
philosophy  they  obtained  from  the  Gh:«eks,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  in  Ghreece  itself  the  great  masters  had  been  succeeded  by 
Epigoniy  who  confined  themselves  to  reproducing  and  spinning 
out  in  the  traditional  manner  a  limited  stock  of  ideas.  The 
first  transplanter  of  Greek  philosophical  thought,  Q.  Ennius, 
took  up  (not  to  mention  his  Epicharmus)  a  production  of  the 
most  shallow  rationalism,  the  work  of  Euhemerus,  and  this  note 
reverberates  in  Pacuvius  and  L.  Accius.  The  disagreement  of 
doctrines  of  this  kind  with  the  existing  customs  and  religion 
caused  a.  681/173  the  expulsion  of  the  Epicurean  philosophers 
Alkaios  and  Philiskos,  693/161  the  SC.  de  philosophis  et  rhetor- 
ibus  (uti  Bomae  ne  essent),  and  699/166  the  hasty  but  still 
too  long  delayed  departure  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  the 
Academic  Kameades,  the  Stoic  Diogenes,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Eritolaos,  of  whom  the  first  especially  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  younger  generation  by  his  eloquence  and  hberal  senti- 
ments. The  far-seeing  Stoic  Panaitios  was  not  long  afterwards 
received  by  the  younger  Scipio,  and  through  him  and  his  disciple 
Poseidonios  Stoicism  gained  admittance  among  the  Bomans. 
It  was  professed  by  the  younger  Laelius,  Q.  Aelius  Tubero, 
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C.  Fannius,  Sp.  Mummius,  C.  Blossins,  P.  Butilius  Bafus,  Valerias 
Soranus,  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  by  the  jurisprudentes  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola 
(the  augur  as  well  as  the  pontifex),  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  Sex. 
Pompeius  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Bufus,   and  finally  the  younger 
Oato  ;  and  in  literature  by  Stertinius.    Other  Bomans  were  won 
over  to  other  systems  by  the  Greeks  into  whose  hands  they 
chanced  to  fall^    the  (new)  Academy  especially  found  many 
adherents,  on  account  of  its  plausible  doctrines  and  its  consequent 
utility  for  legal  purposes,  e.g.  0.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/7B), 
L.  Lucullus,  L.  Tubero.    M.  Piso  (cos.  693/61)  and  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  (cos.   684/70)    inclined    to   the    Peripatetic  philosophy. 
The  simplicity,  moral  laxity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  recommended  it  especially  to  such  natures  as  were 
glad  to  retire  to  leisure  and  quiet  from  the  political  agitations, 
e.g.  in  Cicero*s  time  his  fiiend  Atticus,  Papirius  Paetus  and 
M.  Marius,  and  also  Pansa.    For  this  very  reason  this  system 
was  also  the  first  t6  be  represented  in  Latin  literature,  not  only 
by  Ennius  and  the  communis  historia  of  Lutatius  in  the  time 
before  Cicero,  but  also  by  Babirius,  Catius  and  Amafinius,  and 
especially  by  Lucretius.    Other  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy were  0.  Velleius,  L.  Saufeius,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  (praetor 
706/48),  Statilius,  P.  Volumnius,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  C. 
Cassius.    A  form  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  corrupted  with 
all  sorts  of  superstitious  elements  found  an  apostle  in  Nigidius 
Figulus,  and  disciples  (such  as  P.  Vatinius).    Much  greater  was 
the  number  of  those  who,  following  the  example  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  philosophers  of  this  period,  e.g.  Antiochos 
of  Askalon,  combined  several  systems,  as  Yarro  the  polyhistor 
sided  with  the  Stoics  in  dialectics,  theology  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, with  the  Academy  in  ethics ;  and  M.  Brutus  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  and  an  Academic  in  all  other 
respects.     The  eclectic  tendency  is  especially  exhibited  in  the 
numerous  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  A  survey  in  Cic.  Tuso.  4, 1-7 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  154  sq.  Aoad.  pr.  2,  5.  Quivr. 
10,  1,  128  sq. — ^Hepkb,  de  philos.  qui  Bomae  docuerunt  usque  ad  Antoninos, 
Berl.  1842.  EZkt.t.kb  in  his  history  of  Greek  philosophy  and :  Beligion  u.  t^hilo- 
sophie  b.  d.  BOm.  in  his  Yortrftge  u.  Abhh.  2  (Lpz.  1877),  96 ;  esp.  106.  Moimsxv, 
BG.  2^410.  8^570.  Also  AStahr,  Aristot.  "bei  d.  BOm.,  Lpi.  1884.  FbibdlIhdxb, 
Sittengesch.  8  ^,  607. — CBcjbesch,  consolationum  a  Graecis  Bomanisque  soriptarum 
hist,  orit.,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 1.  On  this  see  also  AGxsckb  in  the  Tirooin.  philoL  sodal. 
semin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1888)  28. 

£  The  refleotiye  bent  of  the  Bomans  is  shown  by  Appios  Oaeoos^  didactic 
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poem  (§  90^  5),  by  Gato's  praecepta  ad  filimn  (§  121,  2),  and  by  the  sententious 
character  of  (lie  Mimi  (§  8,  6.  212,  4)  etc.  Their  practical  wisdom  was  apt  to 
wear  a  fatalistic  colouring :  see  L.  Paullus  in  Liv.  45,  8  and  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Gic  ott,  1,  90.  Ennius^  saying  is  characteristic :  phUoaophari  est  mihi  necesae,  at 
jHNfetf,  mam  onmino  hoAd  placet  (Beliq.  ed.  Vahlev  p.  145).  The  supposed  com> 
positioiui  of  Nnma  dug  out  in  Uie  year  578/181,  containing  scripts  philosopkiae 
J^fthagaricae,  were  burnt,  quia  philosophiae  acripta  essentj  Plin.  NH.  IS,  86.  Cato 
the  Elder  was  Sktas  ^iKoao^  vpoaMxpovKtin  (Plut.  Cat.  maL  28).  Cicero  considers 
it  his  dnty  to  justify  his  philosophical  writings  in  almost  every  book  of  this 
kind,  see  especially  o£El  2,  2  sqq.  Even  Tacitus  makes  his  Agricola  (Agr.  4)  say 
m  prima  t»  iuventa  stmdiMm  philoaophiae  aerttw,  uUra  quam  concessum  Romano  ae 
aemaiori,  hauaiue,  and  Gbllius  (5,  16,  5)  considers  that  deguatandum  ex  philoaophia^ 
mm  t*  earn  ingurgUandum. 

8.  The  Komans  valued  philosophy  only  as  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
character,  a  source  of  instruction  as  to  the  moral  duties  of  man,  the  things  on 
the  possession  of  which  his  happiness  depends,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
(Zw.i,CT,  Yortrr.  2^  106).  Thus  Varro  alleged  as  cauaa  phUoaophandi  that  man 
thereby  becomes  honua  et  teatua,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (in  Lactant.  Inst.  8, 15, 10) 
adduces  against  the  study  of  philosophy:  video  magnam  partem  eorum  qui  in 
aehoia  de  pudcre  et  eoidineiUia  praecipiant  argutiaaime,  eoadem  in  omnium  libidinum 
cupidiiatibua  vivtre.  And  Pacuvius  already  (in  Gell.  18,  8,  4)  has  said :  ddi  ego 
homiaea  ignava  opera  et  philoaopha  aenUntia,  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  the  Bomans  owed  their  philosophy. 
*Thu8  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bomans  became  in  philosophy  merely  worse  pupils 
of  bad  mastera'  (Homhsbm). 

4.  The  various  philosophical  systems  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
oratorioal  purposes  are  discussed  by  Quimtil.  12,  2,  24.  The  Stoic  philosophy 
appeared  to  be  the  least  applicable  thereto ;  Cic.  de.  or.  8,  66.  fin.  4,  78.  parad. 
praef.  2.  Brut.  114,  lia  Quiht.  10,  1,  84;  cf.  12,  2,  25;  Cic.  parad.  praef.  1: 
amimadverti  aaepe  Catonem  .  .  .,  eum  in  aenatu  aententiam  diceret^  locoa  graves 
ex  pkHcaophia  traetare  abhorrentea  ab  hoc  uau  forenai  et  publico,  aed  dicendo  conaequi 
tmnem  ut  iUa  etiam  populo  probabilia  viderentur.  The  new  Academy  on  the 
contrary  seemed  to  be  most  favourable  to  this  object ;  see  Cic.  de  or.  8,  80. 

5.  Cic  Yatin.  14  tu  qui  te  Pythagoreum  aolea  dicere  et  lunninia  dodiaaimi  nomen 
tmia  immanibua  §t  barbaria  moribua  praetendere.  But  Yatinius  can  no  more  be 
numbered  among  the  philosophers  on  account  of  this  passage  than  Caerellia 
on  account  of  Cia  Att.  18,  21,  5  mirifice  Caerdliay  atudio  videlicet  phUoaophiae 
/iagrana,  deaeribit  (libroa  meoa)  de  tuia ;  iatoa  ipaoa  de  finibua  habet ;  cf .  ib.  22,  8. 
Thus  the  lady  in  Hor.  epod.  8, 15  has  lihdli  atoici  inter  aericoa  pulvilloa, 

61.  Aiigii8tu9  intentionally  faYOured  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  eYen  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam.  Besides 
him  we  know,  howeYer,  only  T.  Livius,  Crispinns,  and  Sextins 
the  Elder  as  philosophical  writers  in  his  time.  But  phUosophical 
training  was  possessed  by,  and  manifested  itself  in,  almost  all 
the  first  writers  of  that  period,  e.g.  Vergil,  Horace  and  L.  Yarius. 
Many  combined  with  it  an  interest  in  natural  philosophy.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy  was  most  in  harmony  with  the  tendency 
of  the  times,  calling  up,  as  it  did,  in  the  more  serious  minds  a 
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feeling  of  sorrowfiil  resignation.  Even  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophies  remained  the  only 
systems  represented  at  Eome,  but  then  only  a  few  (such  as 
Aufidius  Bassus)  possessed  that  mental  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy; 
the  majority  turned  to  Stoic  philosophy,  some  weakening  it 
by  dropping  the  harsher  features  of  its  system  and  its  crotchety 
doctrines  on  cosmology,  as  Seneca  does,  others,  e.g.  Sextius  the 
Younger,  increasing  its  depth  by  adding  to  it  theistic  and 
Pythagorean  ingredients.  Men  of  the  most  decided  characters, 
as  Paetus  Thrasea,  Helvidius  Prisons,  and  also  the  young 
Persius  Flaccus,  even  augmented  its  ruggedness  of  doctrine 
and  practice.  Others  at  least  observed  the  fashion  of  keeping 
a  philosopher  and  having  discussions  with  him.  Eome  in  this 
way  was  flooded  with  philosophers,  many  of  whom  by  their 
personal  want  of  character  brought  philosophy  itself  into  con- 
tempt. The  number  was  small  of  men  who,  like  the  Cynic 
Demetrios,  gave  to  others  the  example  of  an  independent  mind. 
Vespasian  and  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Bome 
and  Italy.  In  the  second  century  also  the  Stoic  system  pre- 
vailed and  was  numerously  represented  in  Ilome,  by  Greeks 
as  well  as  Eomans,  among  the  latter  especially  by  Junius 
Rusticus ;  with  M.  Aurelius  the  Stoic  piiilosophy  appeared  even 
on  the  throne.  Others  endeavoured  to  make  philosophy  popular, 
by  extending  their  declamations  to  these  subjects  also,  e.g. 
Apuleius.  Many  thought  to  increase  their  effect  by  a  cloudy 
mysticism,  arbitrarily  styling  itself  Platonism,  e.g.  Taurus, 
Favorinus,  and  also  Apuleius.  The  Neoplatonic  philosophy  of 
the  3rd  century  has  no  representative  of  note  in  £oman  litera- 
ture. The  ascendancy  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  4th 
century  drove  those  who  did  not  go  over  to  it  to  the  renewed 
study  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  Greek  philosophy,  which  were 
made  more  accessible  by  revision  and  translation,  as  e.g.  by 
Augustine  before  he  became  a  Christian,  and  especially  by 
Boethius  in  the  6th  century.  By  these  labours  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  nations  of  the  West,  whose  mental  food  they 
formed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  L,  Varim  (or  Vcurut)  Epicureua :  §  228,  8.  Horace  ridicules  in  his  e«rlier 
poems  the  absurdities  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  professes  Epicurean  doctrines ; 
in  the  later  ones  he  does  justice  to  the  seriousness  and  depth  of  Stoicism.  Cf.  §  285, 
5.    Liv.  48,  18, 1  nihil  deo$  poriendere  vulgo  nunc  cr^unt.     Under  Caligula  Ho/i" 
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Ti^tcof,  tfvyrXafrurif /i/r,  rdt  dpx^f  ^  dUKfikuBCn  ^eSdr  r&aat,  'Ercrot^/ieiot  dk  dXKtat  col  8c 
mM  dr^ffumot  irirrfdfvHit  plov^  Ioskph.  antiq.  19, 1,  5.    In  many  epitaphs  of  the 
period  this  tendency  manif ests  itself.    The  Seztii,  father  and  son,  wrote  in  Greek 
as  well  as  Oomntns. 

2.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  the  majority  studied  philosophy  ul  nomine 
magnifico  tegne  otium  velarent  (Tag.  hist.  4,  5);  even  ladies  dallied  with  philo- 
sof^y :  see  L.  FrisdlIvdbb,  Sittengesch.  1*,  445.  Tac.  A.  14, 16  relates  of  Nero  eliam 
9apimUiae  dodoribmi  Umpu$  imperliebat  pott  opuUu  utqus  eontrttria  adteverantium 
di$eordiafrueretur,  nee  deerant  qui  ore  voUuque  trieti  inter  oUeetamenta  regia  epedari 
enperenL  This  trielitia  belonged  to  the  philosopher's  costume,  as  well  as  his  long 
beard,  his  stafi^  and  threadbare  gown,  which  was  adopted  from  the  Cynics,  of. 
Mahtiau  4,  58.  luv.  18, 121.  Unfortunately  the  servile  covetousness  and  moral 
despicability  of  very  many  individuals  did  not  well  agree  with  this  spiritual 
appearance.  Quirt.  1,  prooem.  15  vdUum  et  trietUiam  d  distentientem  a  ceterit  fiabi- 
tern  peeeimit  moribue  (see  instances  in  luv.  2,  4.  65)  pradend^Ktnt.  On  this  arro- 
gance cf .  also  12,  8, 12.  5, 11,  89.  But  the  common  run  of  orators  tapientiae  ttudium 
d  praecepla  prudentium  penilue  re/ormidant  (Tag.  diaL  82).  Cf .  also  Quint.  11, 1, 
85  eit  vir  eivUit  vereque  eapiengj  qui  ae  non  diotie  diapuUUionibui^  ted  adminidra" 
tionibue  reip.  dediderit^  a  qua  Umgieeime  itti  qui  phUotophi  vocantur'  recenerunt. 
Similarly  12,  2,  6,  cf .  ib.  9  hanc  artem  euperho  nomine  d  vitiie  quorundam  bona  eiue 
corrmmpentium  invieam.  Popular  quips :  faeUius  inter  philoaophoe  quam  inter  horoUy- 
gia  eonvenid  (Skm.  apoooL  8,  8),  and  numquam  philoaophum  audivit  in  Pbtbok.  71. 
Similar  attacks  against  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Home  occur,  however,  as  early 
as  Plautus,  Cure.  2,  8,  9,  and  the  same  complaints  recur  in  Gkllius,  e.g.  7  (6), 
10^  5  nmne  vidtre  ed  phtlceophot  ultro  eurrere  nt  doceant  ad  /ores  iuvenum  divitmn 
eoeque  ibi  eedere  atque  opperiri  prope  ad  meridiem,  donee  diaeipuli  nodumum  onme 
frinmm  edarmianL  18, 8^  5  nihil  fieri  poeee  indigniua  neque  intolerantiue  dieebat  (Macedo, 
familiaris  mens)  qutun  quod  hominet  ignavi  ae  detidee,  operti  barha  d  paUio,  moret 
d  emotwrnenta  philoeophiae  in  linguae  verhorumque  ariet  converUreni  d  vitia/aeun- 
dieeime  aocueareni  iniercutUme  ipei  tfitiie  madentee.  In  the  same  period  Apulbi. 
flor.  1,  7.  CMabtha,  les  moralistes  sous  Tempire  remain  .  .  .  philosophes  et 
podtes,  Paris  1865.    LFsibdlIkdbb,  Sittengesch.  8*,  615.    HSchillbb,  Nero  568. 

8.  Ulfiait.  dig.  50, 18, 1,  4  on  d  phUoeophi  profeteorum  numero  tint  (who  have 
a  claim  to  payment  for  teaching)?  non  putem,  non  quia  non  rdigioea  re$  eet,  $ed 
9iiia  hoeprimum  prqfiieri  eoe  oporid,  mtretPMvriaim  operam  tpemere* 

4.  Capitol.  M.  Antonin.  philos.  2,  7.  8,  2  (see  §  858,  2.  8).  L.  Junius  Bustieus, 
phUoeophus  sloieus,  Obxlli  1190.  C.  TutUius  Hodilianus,  philosophus  sloicus,  domo 
Cortana,  ib.  1191.  C,  Matrinius  Valentius,  philosophus  epieureus,  ib.  1192.  Oaius 
StaOiMs  ...  ex  epieureio  gaudivigente  choro  IBN.  8874  Ob.  1198.  Julius  Julianus 
.  .  .  phUosoj^us  primus,  Wilm.  2475.  TV.  Claudius  Paulinus  phUosopkus,  CIL. 
8,802.    Cf.§407,6. 

62.  The  Eomans  looked  upon  mathematics  and  astronomy 
as  unprofitable  studies.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  amateurs, 
such  as  Sex.  Pompeius  and  Sulpicius  Gallus  (cos.  518/166),  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  lower  kinds  of  computation  and 
measuring.  In  the  mathematical  sciences  the  Eomans  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Greek  masters,  especially  on  Hero. 
The  works  of  Yarro  are  undoubtedly  no  exception.    The  only 
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partially  preserved  work  on  geometry  by  a  Boman  is  that  of 
Balbus  written  under  Trajan.  Sulpicius  Gallas  studied  astronomy 
as  an  amateur,  Yarro  as  a  polyliistor,  and  Nigidius  Figulus  from 
mystic  tendencies.  In  the  Imperial  period  astrology  prevailed. 
Under  Tiberius,  Manilius  made  it  the  subject  of  a  didactic  poem. 
In  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era  Censorinus'  treatise  de 
die  natali  is  of  importance,  in  the  4th  we  have  8  books  on  astro- 
logy by  Julius  Furmicus  Matemus,  in  the  6th  Boethius'  two 
books  de  institutione  arithmetica  (and  de  geometria). 

1.  The  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  Bomans  corresponds  in  substance  and 
form  to  the  stand-point  of  Greek  mathematics  about  the  year  100  b.c.  See 
SiCAKTOB,  rOm.  Agrimens.  (1875)  189.  The  idea  of  the  Bomans  is  shown  by  the 
meaning  of  mathematici=astrologL  The  neglect  of  astronomy  was  punished  in 
the  Bepublican  period  by  constant  confusion  in  the  calendar.  Gkineralising  Cia 
Tusc  1,  5  nihil  {apud  Chraecoa)  fnathematici$  illuslrius  ;  at  not  metiendi  ratiocimmdique 
utilitate  huius  arlis  terminavimua  modum.  Arithmetic  had  also  its  place  in  the 
schools ;  see  Hor.  S.  1.  6,  72.  £.  1,  1,  56.  2,  8,  825.  Colum.  1,  prooem.  5  9chda9 
geometrarum  e9$e  .  .  .  ipte  vidi,  Cf.  in  general  MCahtob,  mathemat.  Beitrftge 
zum  Kulturleben  (1868),  168 ;  Geschichte  der  Mathem.  I,  Lpz.  1881. 

2.  In  Yarro  geometry  was  divided  in  theory  into  Kotwuci/i  (quae  ad  aum 
pertinety  the  basis  of  music),  and  6rrui^  {quae  ad  oculot  pertinety  optics  together 
with  iwiTedo/uTpla  and  ffrtfieofAtrpla),  in  practice  into  gromatics  and  geography,  see 
BiTSCHL,  opusc.  8,  885. 

a  A  curious  collection  of  problems  geometrical  (founded  on  Hero)  and 
arithmetical,  rather  wanting  in  plan,  and  taken  from  sources  already  corrupt, 
bears  the  title:  Epaphrodili  et  VUrwoi  Rufi  archiUcUmu ;  first  published  by 
AScHOTT,  Antw.  1616,  subsequently  esp.  (from  the  cod.  Arcerian.  s.  YIIYH^  §  58, 
8)  by  MCasitob,  Agrimens.  (1875),  206  cf.  114.  See  also  CBHasb  in  Bredow's  ep. 
Parisienses  (Lpz.  1812),  201. 

4.  Fiiucic.  Mat.  math.  2,  praef.  (p.  15  ed.  1551) :  Frcnto  noaUr  (perhaps  the 
Stoic  §  829,  8?),  Hipparchi  §eeutui  antiacia  (dyr^o-Kta),  ita  ttpoteUsnuUum  ientemtiat 
protylU  tamquam  cum  perftdU  iam  et  peritie  loqueretur^  nihil  de  inetitutione,  nihil  de 
magiHerio  praesertbens.  $ed  nee  iUiquie  paene  Latinorum  de  hoc  arte  inetitutionie 
libroa  ecripait,  nisi  paucoe  verave  JtUiua  Caeaar  (=€lermanicus  see  §  275,  7),  et  ipaoa 
tamendealienooperemutuatua,  M,vero  TuUiua  .  .  .  etiamipaedeinatitutionepauca 
reapondit,  .  .  .  Antitda  Hipparchi  aeeutua  eat  JFronto^  quae  nuUam  vim  habent^ 
nuUamque  aubetantiam,  et  aunt  ^idem  in  Frontone  prctenuntiationia  atque  apotdeamo' 
ium  verae  aententiae^  antiaciorum  vera  in^fficax  »tudium  .  .  .  antiacia  enim  iUa  vera 
8unt,  aicut  et  Netvigiua  noater  prcbaty  .  .  .  apotdeamata  et  Fronto  veriaaime  acripait^ 
quae  Chraecarum  libria  ac  monumentia  abundantiaaime  continentur^  cf.  8,  5  At  (Aratus, 
Caesar,  Tullius)  tantum  nomina  eteUarum  et  ortua^  non  autem  apotdeamatum  ametcri' 
totem  edideruntf  ita  ut  ftiihi  videantur  non  ediqua  ctatrclogiae  acientia^  aed  poetica 
poiiua  dati  licentia  docUia  Bermonia  eUidia  protuliaae.  Thus  Firmicus  knows  nothing 
of  Manilius.  He  decides  on  undertaking  the  work  ne  omni  diaciplinarum  enrie 
trandata  eolum  hoc  opua  extitiaae  videatur  ad  quod  rcmanum  non  affectaaaet  ingeniatm 
(5,  praef.,  p.  115). 

5.  Other  writers  on  astrology  in  Ap.  Sixx>n.  c.  22  praef. :  Ivlianum  Fertocicm, 
FuUonium  Satuminum^  in  libria  matheaeoa  peritiaaimoe  conditorea ;  cf.  ib.  ep.  8^  11. 
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63.  The  Bomans  felt  no  pure  interest  in  the  objects  of  nature 
anmnd  them ;  neither  would  they  spend  their  time  in  taking  an  un- 
prejudiced view  of  them  nor  had  they  sufficient  courage  to  do  so. 
Hence  they  were  always  behindhand  in  natural  philosophy 
and  dependent  upon  the  Greeks.  Zoology  and  botany  especially, 
which  the  latter  had  brought  to  such  peif  ection,  were  but  slightly 
cultivated,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  agriculture.  The 
writings  of  Nigidius  Figulus  remained  without  influence.  In 
him,  as  in  the  other  writers  on  the  system  of  Augury  and  the 
Haruspicia  (§  42, 1),  was  to  be  found  the  strangest  amalgamation 
of  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena  with  superstition.  In 
the  Augustan  period  Pompeius  Trogus  edited  the  natural  history 
of  Aristotle,  and  probably  also  the  botany  of  Theophrastus. 
Valgius  Itufus  and  Aemilius  Macer  translated  Alexandrine 
didactic  poems  on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects.  In  the 
encyclopaedias  of  Celsus  and  Pliny  the  Elder  natural  philosophy 
was  also  represented,  and  the  Imperial  time  shows,  at  its  com- 
mencement, a  dilettante  bent  towards  it,  in  its  fondness  for 
connecting  moralising  reflections  with  natural  phenomena.  This 
appears  e.g.  from  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales.  The  following 
centuries  were  satisfied  with  mere  translations  of  the  Greek 
works  on  this  subject. 

L  Pliv.  NH.  25,4  minui  hoc  (botany,  pharmacology,  toxicology  etc)  qtiam 
par  ertU  noHri  ceUbravert  .  .  .  primuaqHe  et  diu  boIu9  idem  iUe  M,  Cato  .  .  . 
pameti  dumUuBtU  attigii  .  .  .  poH  earn  unu$  ilUutrium  ientatfit  C.  Valgius  .  .  . 
ontoa  eondiderat  9clu$  apud  not  .  .  .  Pompeiui  Lenaeus^  Magni  liberUu  .  .  . 
Pompeitu  .  .  .  tran$/erre  ea  (Mithridates'  preecriptions  on  poisons  and  antidotes) 
Mnnofw  noHro  liberium  iuum  Leaaeum^  gramnuUicae  arttt,  iu$»it,  Plimt  repeatedly 
(NH.  10^  5. 14, 11  cf.  ind.  auct.  b.  8)  quotes  ecological  and  botanical  notices  from 
Gomelius  Valmanus  (see  also  8, 106),  which  bear,  however,  the  stamp  of  anecdotes. 
Similarly  otherwise  nnknown  are  the  writers  whom  the  elder  Pliny  quotes  among 
his  aatherities  on  botany,  e.g.  Domitius  Calvinus  (in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  11. 18), 
TergiUa  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  14.  15,  quoted  14,  147),  Galpumius  Bassus  (ind.  auct.  to 
b.  16-19. 2L  22),  Dessius  Mundus  (ind.  auct  to  b.  17),  Q.  Birrius  (ind.  auct  to  book 
19),  Vestinus  (ind.  auct  to  b.  21. 22). 

2.  Pldit  NH.  22, 15  pUri$qu€  mUto  etiam  inrimi  iumu$  iHa  (botany,  pharma- 
cology) eomiamUmUt  aique  frivoli  operit  arguimmr  etc.  The  latter  also  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  limited  rhetoric,  cf.  praef.  18.  Qn  the  later  literature 
of  pharmacy  see  below  §  55  with  n.  4  sq. 

8.  BAlbawi,  de  hist  naturali  ap.  veteres,  Dresden  1854.  EHFMiykb,  Qesch. 
d.  Botanik  (Kfloigsb.  1854  sqq.)  1,  884.    2,1. 

64.  Agriculture  was  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  Eomans, 
and  betides  their  own  experience  they  endeavoured  also  to  utilise 
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that  of  foreign  nations.  Thus  e.g.  the  work  on  agricaltnre  by 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  was,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  translated 
into  Latin,  and  the  only  extant  work  of  Cato  the  Elder  is  the  de 
re  rustica.  In  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  viz.  Mamilius  Sura,  the  two  Sasemas  (father  and  son), 
and  Tremellius  Sorofa,  and  by  Varro  the  polyhistor  we  have  also 
a  work  of  this  kind.  Vergil's  Gheorgics  are  a  panegyric  on  this 
branch  of  human  industry.  At  the  same  time  Hyginus  wrote  on 
farming  and  bee-keeping,  and  Sabinus  Tiro  dedicated  his  work 
on  horticulture  to  Maecenas.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Imperial  period  writing  on  agriculture  occupied  men  of  note  such 
as  Julius  Graecinus,  and  with  him  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius 
Atticus ;  the  twelve  books  of  Columella,  written  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of  the  brothers 
Quintilii,  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  was  written  in 
Ghreek.  In  the  3rd  century  Gargilius  Martialis  combined  botcmy 
and  pharmacology  with  agriculture,  after  the  manner  of  Pliny 
and  Celsus.  The  work  of  Palladius  in  14  books,  written  in  the 
4th  century,  treats  (towards  the  end)  of  forestry  in  elegiacs,  just 
as  Columella  had  given  an  epic  form  to  his  10th  book  on  horti- 
culture. The  cookery-book  which  bears  the  name  of  Apicius  was 
compiled,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  from  Greek 
sources. 

1.  Vakro  BB.  1,  1,  10  ho§  (gramuM  tcriptorea  de  agricuUura)  nMlUate  Mago 
KarthaginiensU  praeUriit  punica  lingua,  quod  re»  dUperaat  comprehendit  lUnrit 
XXVIII,  quot  Cas9iu$  Dionysius  Uticenni  vertit  librU  XX  ac  graeca  lingua  Sextilio 
praetori  mi$it  .  .  .  ho9ce  iptogutiliter  adVIlibroa  redegit  Diophanes  (cf.QABQih, 
Mart,  in  Jiiai^s  class,  anot.  1,  406)  tfi  BUhgnia  et  misit  Deiotaro  regu  See  ib.  1, 17, 
8.  1,  88, 1.  2, 1,  27.  8,  2,  la  Cic.  de  or.  1,  249.  Pliv.  NH.  18,  22  Poenut  Mago, 
cut  .  .  .  tantum  homorem  §enatu8  nosUr  ?u»lmit  CaHhagine  capta  ut,  cum  regulis 
A/Hcae  hyUiotheca$  donaret,  unius  eiu$  XXVIII  volumina  ceiueret  in  latinam  linguam 
trans/erenda,  cum  iam  M,  Caio  praecepta  condidisaei,  peritiaque  lingutte  punicae 
dandum  negolium,  in  quo  prtteceaait  omnes  vir  darisaimae  famUiae  D,  SiUmui,  Cf.  ib. 
17,  68.  80.  98.  128. 18,  86.  97.  21, 110. 

2.  IsiD.  orig.  17,  1,  1  apud  Romanos  de  agricuUura  primue  Cato  inHituit  (the 
AT.  Percennius  Nolanus  and  the  Manlii  mentioned  as  authorities  by  Cato  BB. 
145.  151.  152  were  probably  practical  farmers,  not  writers),  quam  deinde  M. 
Terentiu9  (Varro)  expolivit,  mox  Vergiliue  laude  carminum  exlulil.  nee  minua  studimn 
kabuerunt  poitmodum  Comdiue  Cdeua  et  lulius  Atticu$,  Aemilianue  (Palladius)  $if?e 
Columella,  insignie  orator,  qui  totum  corpus  difciplinae  eiutdem  complexua  e$t, 
Cassiod.  divin.  lect.  28  in  agrie  colendie  .  .  .  inter  ceteroa  Columdla  et  Aemili- 
anus  auctores  prdbahilee  extiterunt  etc.  More  correctly  Colum.  1,  1,  12-14  ut 
agricolationem  romana  tandem  civitate  donemue  .  .  .  iam  nunc  M,  Catonem 
Ceneorium  iUum  memoremus,  qui  earn  latine  loqui  primua  instituit;  poti  kune  duos 
Saaemae,  patram  et  filimm,  qui  aam  diligentiua  erudierunt ;  ac  deinde  Serfdom  TVt* 
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mdUwm^  qmi  Hiam  tiogmmtem  reddidit  (to  the  Sasemae  and  Tremellius  Colum.  1, 
pnef.  82  adds  Stolo,  see  §  298,  4),  et  M,  Terentinm^  qui  expoLivii  ;  max  Vergiliumy  qui 
cmrmime  quoqus  poientem  feciL  nee  poetremo  qutui  paedagogi  eim$  meminisie  dedig- 
memur,  lulii  Hygini^  verurUamen  ut  Cartkaginieiuem  Magoneia  rtuticaiiome  parentem 
wuunwu  venerewmr.  nam  huime  ISXVIII  memorahilim  iOm  vdvmina  ex  8Cto  in  lalinum 
eerwumem  eonverea  mtmL  mme  minomn  tamen  laudem  meruerunt  nodrorum  iemporum 
virif  Cameliue  CeiUue  et  IvOmm  AUicue  .  .  .  cuiue  vdut  dieeipulua  duo  volumina 
.  .  .  luliue  Ghraedntu  .  .  .  po$teritati  tradenda  curavit, — ^BBbitzkn8tbiV|  de 
scriptonmi  BB.  .  .  .  inter  Catonem  et  Coltunellam  librr.  deperditis,  Berl. 
ljB84. 

8.  CoLTTV.  12,  4,  2  turn  demum  nodri  generie  pottquam  a  heUie  otium  /nil  qutui 
quoddam  trtbtutum  tfidui  kunumo  eon/erre  ncn  dedignati  nnd^  ut  M.  Ambiviui  et  Menae 
lAeimiue,  turn  eUam  C.  Matiue^  quUme  etudium  fuil  pistoria  et  coci  nee  minue  ceUarii 
dUigentiam  aui  praeeeptis  inetituere.  If  the  enumeration,  as  is  possible,  is  chrono- 
logical, Ambivius  may  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  A  certain 
Maenas  is  also  mentioned  in  Vakko  BB.  2,  8, 11.  of.  2,  1,  1.  2,  8, 1.  On  Matins, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  see  Colum.  12,  44,  1  quae  C  Matiue  diligentieeime 
pereecutue  eat;  .  .  .  illi  enim  propoeitum  fuii  wrbanaa  menaae  et  knUa  convivia 
imetruere,    libroe  tree  edidit,  quo$  inecripeit  natninibue  Coci  et  C^larii  et  Salgamarii, 

4.  Pliv.  NH.  19,  mSahinue  Tiro  in  lihro  Cepurieon  (Kiyrovportair)  quern  Maecenati 
dieaviL  Cf.  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (Sabino).  Other  authors  of  Kiyirov/Kird  are, 
aooording  to  the  ind.  auct.  to  Pliht  b.  19  Caesennius,  Castricius,  Firmus.  Perhaps 
also  Sergius  Paolus  (ib.  b.  18)  ? 

5.  Macil  8, 18,  7  vir  doetus  Oppiue^  in  lihro  quern  fecit  De  ailveetrihue  arboribua  ; 
likewise  ib.  8, 19,  4.  He  is  probably  the  Oppius  quoted  by  Plint  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  11  (soological)  and  11,  252.  A  grammarian  (apparently)  Oppius  in  Fkst. 
182^,188.    Cf.  §  41, 1  ad  fin. 

&  Cortius  Justus  is  instanced  by  Gkrgilius  Martialis  in  the  Neapolitan 
fragment  c  2  and  4;  Sextius  Niger  (§  266,  7)  in  the  St.  Oallen  fragment  of  Oarg. 
Mart.,  ap.  VBoss,  Anecd.  2, 129;  see  his  edition  of  Garg.  (§  411, 1)  p.  189. 

7.  Collections  of  the  Scriptores  rei  rusticae  veteres  latini  by  PVictobius,  Lugd. 
1541  y,  IMGmm  (adi.  nott.  varr.  et  lexicon  rusticum),  Lps.'  (v.  IAEbmbsti)  1778. 
74  IL,  especially  by  IGScHniDn,  Lps.  1794-97  lY. 

55.  Medical  art  was  unknown  at  Borne  daring  more  than 
five  centaries.  The  simple  and  invigorating  way  of  living  cansed 
it  to  be  bat  rarely  wanted ;  in  cases  of  need,  there  were  domestic 
remedies  and  incantations  good  for  man  and  beast.  This  was 
still  the  opinion  of  Cato  the  Elder,  who  inveighed  against  the 
Ghreek  physicians,  who  resorted  to  Some  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  and  in  whose  hands  the  practice  of  scientific  medicine 
remained  almost  exclusively,  until  the  Arabs  began  to  rival  them. 
Only  a  smaU  number  of  Latin  works  exist  on  medical  subjects. 
Under  Tiberius,  Celsus  wrote  his  encyclopaedia,  and  was  thus 
obliged,  although  not  a  physician,  to  treat  also  of  medicine. 
These  books  de  medioina,  which  we  still  possess,  are  entirely 
dependent  on  Greek  authors.    Of  a  few  Boman  physicians  who 
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wrote  literary  works  we  only  know  the  names  from  Pliny. 
Pliny's  own  writings  contain  xnucli  concerning  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  he  devotes  (beginning  with  book  XX)  to  the 
healing  ejBSicacy  of  various  objects  in  the  natural  kingdoms  12 
books  of  his  Natural  History,  which,  in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  were 
epitomised  by  an  unknown  author  as  the  Medicina  Plinii.  The 
Empiricists  Scribonius  Largus  (in  the  1st  century  a.d.)  and 
Serenus  Sammonicus  (at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century)  com- 
posed special  works  on  pharmacology,  the  former  treating,  in  a 
dry  manner,  of  compound  remedies,  while  the  latter  produced  a 
popular  compendium  of  domestic  medicine  in  metrical  form,  like 
that  of  Vindicianus  in  the  4th  century.  In  the  6th  century  the 
African  Caelius  Aurelianus  translated  the  Methodician  Soranus. 
The  4th  and  5th  centuries  supply  as  well  a  number  of  stupid 
Empiricists,  who  propounded  much  superstition  in  unpolished 
language,  e.g.  Sex.  Placitus,  Marcellus  (Empiricus),  Theodorus 
Priscianus,  the  so-called  Apuleius  (Barbarus),  and  the  sup- 
posititious Antonius  Musa.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  we  have 
also  veterinary  works  by  Pelagonius  and  P.  Vegetius.  From 
the  5th  to  the  8th  centuries  many  medical  works  were  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  use  of  the  Germanic  nations ;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  works  is  that  by  Anthimus. 

1.  Plih.  NH.  29, 11  mUia  gentium  $ine  medidg  degunt^  nee  tamen  eine  medicina^ 
etcuti  poptdue  rom,  ultra  eexcenteeimum  amnuniy  neque  ipte  in  eieeipiendis  ariibue  lentue^ 
tnedicinae  vera  etiam  ttvicUte,  12  Ccueiue  Hemina  .  .  .  auctor  est  pritnum  e  medicie 
venieee  Romam  PehponneHf  ArchagaUmm  (a.  585/219).  18  Gators  warning  to  beware 
of  Greek  physioians :  iurarunt  inter  te  barbaroi  neeare  omnee  medicina  (of.  Plut. 
Gato  maL  28).  15  jnroJUetur  (Cato)  eeee  eommentarium  eibi  quo  medeatur  JUio^  eervie^ 
familiaribue  .  .  .  (17)  eoiam  hanc  artium  graecarum  nondum  exercet  romana 
gravitas  in  tanto  frudu;  paucieeimi  Quiritium  attigere,  ei  ipai  eUUim  ad  Oraeeoe 
tranefugae;  immo  vero  audoritae  aliter  quam  graece  earn  tretetantibue^  etiam  apud 
imperitot  experUeque  linguae^  non  eeU  But  the  greater  the  number  of  quacks  and 
cheats  among  the  Greek  physicianSi  the  less  respected  was  the  whole  profession ; 
cf.  ilia  infdix  numumentie  inecriptio^  turba  se  medicorum  periese  (Plin .  L  L  11)  and 
in  Vopisc  Firm.  7,  4  the  collocation :  eunt  Aegyptii  .  .  .  mathematici^  haruepieee^ 
medici.  On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial  court  physicians  knew  how  to  make 
themselves  respected. 

2.  The  oculists  also,  whose  names  we  learn  from  their  seals,  are,  to  conclude 
from  their  cognomina,  most  of  them  of  Greek  origin,  and  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  names  Julius  and  Claudius  must  belong  to  the  Ist  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ;  CIX^aoTEFSHD,  die  Stempel 
d.  Augenftrzte,  Hannov.  1867;  the  new  discoveries  in  JKlkih,  Jahrb.  d.  Alter- 
tumsfr.  im  Bheinl.  55,  98 ;  further  additions  57,  200  and  elsewhere.  AHisov  db 
ViLLSFossB  et  HTniDEMAT,  cachets  d^oculistes  rom.  I,  Par.  1882.  For  elucidation 
see  also  WFbOhiteb,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  87. 
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8.  Axmmg  his  Boman  anthorities  on  medicine  Plikt  NH.  quotes  in  the  ind. 
aaot.  to  b.  98  Chonku  medieus,  OJUiut  fnedicut  (both  quoted  28,  42)  and  JRalntiua 
sMdteiM  (28,  74),  farther  in  the  ind.  anct.  to  b.  29  CitecUius  fnedieus  (his  oommetUarii 
29, 85).  Mabcsllus  (Empib.)  praef .  ennmerates  among  veUres  medicinae  artU  auetores 
laUmo  Btrmtme  pertcriplat:  uUrque  Flinius  (Plin.  the  Elder  and  the  so-called  Plin. 
Yalerianns)  ti  Apuleiu$  Celnu  d  ApoUinarit  ae  DengtuUiatnu,  tUiique  nonmiUi  eliam 
proxitno  tempore  iUuetree  honortbue  vtrt,  eivee  ac  maioreM  noitri^  Siburuu,  JEjutropius 
atqme  Aueeimme.  Casbiod.  inst.  div.  litt.  81  quodei  veins  non  fuerit  graecarum  litter- 
ormn  nota  facundia^  impHmU  htibetU  Herbarium  DioKoridiSj  qui  herbeu  agrorum 
mtrabUi  praprieUUe  digseruU  eUque  depinxit,  post  haec  legite  Hippocratem  atque 
Oaiemnn  latino  lingua  converaoe^  i.e.  Therapeutica  Chleni  ad  philoaophum  Glauconem 
deaUnaia  et  Anongmum  quendenn  qtU  ex  divereie  ctuctaribut  prob<Uur  esse  coUectua, 
deinde  Aurdiani  Cadii  de  medicina  et  Hippoeratie  de  herhis  et  curie  {cibis  YBose), 
divereoeque  aXioe  de  medendi  arte  eompositoB  quo$  vcbi$  in  hyhliothecae  nostrae  iinibue 
reoomditoe  .  .  .  derdiqui.  BCarcell.  Empib.  p.  145.  216  mentions  Nero^s  court 
physician,  Maroellns,  as  a  medical  writer.  Of.  Galkn  14,  p.  459. — Dietetical  works 
by  Soranns  (in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers),  translated  through  Gaelius 
Aur.,  by  Theodorus  Priscianus,  Anthimus  and  others. — *  Dicta  Marei  medici  ad 
*  *  virum  dari»$imum  inter  cetera  $ic:  etc.*  from  Bern.  109  s.  X  in  HHaoeb,  de  cod. 
Bern.  Tironianis,  Bern  1880  p.  9. 

4.  The  numerous  writers  on  medicines  (esp.  on  simple  cdir^pc<rra),  fall  into  two 
diTisions  according  as  they  classed  their  prescriptions  by  the  natural  kingdom 
fram  which  they  were  taken,  or  by  the  suffering  parts  of  the  body  which  they 
were  intended  to  affect.  The  first  arrangement  is  adopted  esp.  by  Sex.  Placitus 
(aaimalia)  and  Ps.-Apuleius  (herbae) ;  but  the  majority,  following  the  example  of 
Pliny  (NH.  25, 192),  adopted  the  second  system  and  began  the  enumeration  with 
the  head;  thus  Scribonius  Largus,  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Plinius  Yal.,  Maroellus 
Emp.,  Theodorus  Priscianus. 

5.  Collections  of  the  medici  vett.  lat.  by  Aldus  (1547)  and  H.  Stephanus  (1567). 
Anonymus  de  re  medica  in  Mai,  class,  auct.  7, 459  (fragment). — Collection  of  the 
writers  on  pharmacology  by  JCHGAcKEBMijnr  (Parabilium  medioamentorum 
acriptt  ant.,  Ndmb.  1788). 

6.  KSpsmoxL,  Gksoh.  d.  Arzneikunde,  b.  1*  (by  JBoeenbaum)  Lps.  1846, 1, 
199.  JFCHacKXB,  Oesoh.  d.  Heilkunde,  yoL  2.  HHlsn,  Qesch.  d.  Medizin  1* 
(Jena  1875),  254.  BBbiau,  Parohiatrie  rom.  on  la  m^ecine  officielle  dans  Tempire 
rom..  Par.  1877.  HNAjtkb,  lezioogr.  Bemerkungen  mediziniBch-philologischen 
Inhalts,  Phil.  82, 885.  577.    On  the  medicina  pliniana  see  §  411. 

56.  Military  science  and  history  were  introduced  into  lite- 
rature only  in  the  Imperial  period,  and  thus  we  have  Sex.  Julius 
Frontinus'  Strategemata  (under  Domitian),  Hyginus'  work  on 
enoampments  (of.  §  58),  and  (in  the  4th  century)  Yegetius'  work 
Epitoma  rei  militaris. 

L  In  the  Bepublioan  time  we  may  perhaps  mention  the  defence  of  his  strate- 
gical conduct  in  Spain  and  before  Carthage  addressed  by  Soipio  Afrioanus  the 
Elder  in  a  Greek  letter  to  King  Philip :  see  PoLTB.  10,  9,  a    Cf.§46,2. 

2.  Vbost.  1,  8  eampulit  evoluti$  auctaribui  eame  in  Aoo  opueculo  .  .  .  dicere  quae 
Oslo  Cene&rime  de  dieeipiina  militari  tcripeit,  quae  Comdiui  Ceteue,  quae  FVontinue 
yeretrimgemla  duxenmt^  quae  Patemue  dUigentieeimui  iurit  militaris  adtertor  in  librot 
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redegity  qnae  AuguHi  et  Tn»ian%  Hadrianique  oonititiUianibu$  camia  9utiL  ib.  2,  8 
CeUo  Ule  maior  •  .  .  te  reip.  credidU  profiUurum  $i  di9cipUntm  mUUarem  oon/errtt 
in  liUer<u  .  .  .  idem  ftcerwd  Mi  compUirei^  $ed  praecipue  I^xnUimu,  divo  Traitmo 
ab  eiu8  modi  camprcbaUu  induHria,  Laub.  Ltd.  de  znagistr.  1,  47  /idS^rvpet  KiXnt  tm 
Kal  Udrtpifos  kcU  KariX^at  (o^  6  avwioft^nit,  dXX'  frepof),  KiCrc^r  rp6  airw  6  rpw-otf  koI 
^pmrrufoti  luB*  ott  xaX  'Ffwdrot  (Vegetius),  *Ftatuuoi  xdrrts, 

8.  From  Yegetius  is  copied  the  little  book  de  YOcabuliB  rei  militaris  ad  Taci- 
tmn  Aug.  by  the  soi-disant  Modestus  (of.  n.  4)  compoeed  in  the  15th  century  by 
PomponiuB  Laetus  (or  one  of  his  pupils),  together  with  whose  work  de  magistra- 
tibus  (and  de  l^bus)  it  was  originally  brought  out  (anonymously).  Bbtboh, 
notitia  libr.  bibL  Taurin.  (1820)  85. 

4.  Vett.  de  re  militari  scriptores  in  unum  redacti  corpus,  Wesel  1617.  We 
find  besides  Frontinus  and  Modestus  (n.  8.)  printed  in  earlier  editions  of  Yegetius, 
e.g.  by  Stewechius  (Antv.  1585)  and  PScriverius  (Antv.  1607). — MJIhns,  d«  rOm. 
Milit&rliteratur,  Grenzboten  1878  Nr.  8a 

57.  In  the  department  of  Architecture,  even  in  the  Repub- 
lican period,  a  literature  was  commenced  by  Fuficius,  Yarro  and 
p.  Se^timius.  Only  the  work  of  Vitmviti  de  architectara  be- 
longing  to  the  Augustan  period  has  been  preserved. 

1.  YiTRUY.  7,  praef.  14  animadverti  ineareab  Oraecia  vclumina  piura  mUtOj  €tb 
nottrii  oppido  quam  pauea,  Fufidut  tnim,  mirum  de  hie  rebme  ni  primme  inetituit 
edere  volumen,  item  TereiUiue  Varro  de  novem  dieciplinii  (see  below  §  186,  6,  a)  unmm 
de  archiUdura,  P.  Seplimiue  duo.  As  architects  of  whom  no  written  works  are 
known  to  him,  he  mentions  ib.  17  Cossutius  and  G.  Mucins.  Gf.  GPbomiSi  gli  archi- 
tetti  e  Parchitettura  presso  i  Bomani  (Mem.  d.  Turin.  Akad.  Ser.  U,  t.  27. 1878). 
AGhoist,  rev.  archdoL  28  (1874),  26a 

2.  YiTRUV.  1, 1|  8  requires  of  the  architect  ut  liUeratut  eit,  peritu$  graphidoe^ 
eruditme  geometria^  hisloriae  eompluree  n&veril^philoeophoi  diligenier  audierit^  mueicam 
aeierity  medicinae  non  sit  ignarus^  retponea  iurieconsultorum  noverit^  aatrdlogiam  ooe- 
lique  rationee  cognitae  habeaL 

8.  YiTRUY.  5, 1  non  de  architectura  $ic  ecrtbitur  nt  hiitoria  aut  poemata.  .  .  . 
vocdbula  ex  artie  propria  neceeeitiste  eoncepia  inconsueto  eermane  cbiciunt  eeneibue 
obteuritatem, 

58.  The  science  of  land-measurement,  which  at  an  early 
time  became  indispensable  to  the  Bomans  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
campments and  for  the  distribution  of  land  in  lots,  was,  so  far 
as  we  know,  first  treated  independently  by  Varro.  On  account 
of  the  military  colonies  and  the  survey  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  measuring  the  land  was 
so  increased  that  schools  were  instituted  exclusively  for  this  in 
the  Imperial  period,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  literature,  half  mathe- 
matical and  half  juridical,  was  formed,  extending  from  the  first 
century  after  Christ  to  the  sixth.  The  oldest  of  these  literary 
land -measurers  (gromatici,   agrimensores)  is   Frontinus,  whose 
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was  in  the  5th  century  commented  on  by  Aggenus  Urbicns. 
Under  Trajan,  Balbns  wrote  his  expositio;  to  the  same  reign 
belongs  Hyginns,  a  little  later  is  Siculns  Flaccus.  But  M.  Junius 
Nipms,  Lmocentius,  and  others  whose  Latin  is  partly  barbarous, 
belong  perhaps  to  the  5th  century.  Many  works  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning these  subjects  are  of  doubtfiil  authenticity.  Other  works 
again  are  anonymous. 

L  Caesar  smnmoned  astronomers  and  geometers  from  Alexandria  to  Borne, 
and  by  them  the  works  at  Hero  were  introduced  into  Boman  literature.  With 
bat  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  formulas,  calculations  and  arrangements  for 
surveying  land  which  are  to  be  found  in  Boman  authors  can  be  traced  back  to 
passages  in  those  works  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  written  by  Hero. 
MGavtob,  Agrimens.  8S.  Connection  of  the  art  of  surveying  with  ecclesiastical 
ai&drs,  see  HNisbbh,  Templum  (BerL  1869),  11 ;  with  jurisprudence,  cf.  Cic.  Mur. 
22.    Cf.  also  Mabt.  10, 17,  5  menaorum  longU  .  .  .  txMcat  Ule  Itbellit, 

2.  Fs.-BorrB.  Schrr.  d.  rOm.  Feldmesser  1,  406  nofiiiiia  {igrimeH9orum :  Igeni 
(Hygini),  Jtdi  FroiUini^  Siadi  F'lacciy  Ageni  Urbici,  Marci  luni  Nipsi,  Balhi  menwrit^ 
Com  Ltmgini^  Igini,  Ikiclidi$.  Extracts  ai*e  also  extant  ex  librU  IkiaheUae^  ex  lihria 
LtUmi  (also  caUed  Latinue  Togatut\  ex  librU  Magonie  et  Vegoiae  emctarum  (cf.  p. 
850  Lachm.  idem  Vegoiae  Arrunti  VeUymno;  ist,  §  77  and  MOllxr's  Etr.  2^,  81.  812. 
66QL  Nissx*  1.1.  10);  also  fragments  of  Faustus,  GaiuS|  Innocentius  (§  447,  2), 
HysiTAtius  (?Dyspontius),  Valerius,  Vitalis. 

&  The  chief  BCa  is  Arcerianus  s.  YI/VII  in  Wolf enbtltteL— Collections :  by 
QGoxsius  (Bei  agrariae  auctores  legesque,  Amst.  1674),  but  especially:  Die 
Schriften  der  rOm.  Feldmesser  herausgg.  u.  erl&utert  von  FBlumb,  KLichmavh, 
ThMohxseh  u.  ABudorff,  BerL  184a  52  II. 

4.  Paul.  Festi  96  grcma  (from  gnormaf  see  FHultbch,  JJ.  118,  767)  appettaiur 
gemue  maehinolae  euiuedam  quo  regiomee  agri  cuiueque  eognoed  poeaurU,  quod  gemu 
Oraoci  yviS^tma  dieumL  A  gauging  instrument  therefore.  Cf.  in  general  Mommskm, 
8chr.  d.  rOm.  Feldm.  2,  174,  WBeih  and  EWOlfflin,  PBE.  1«,  594,  FHultsch  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Enc.  1,  92,  97,  MCahtob,  d.  rOm.  Agrimensoren,  Lpz.  1875, 
EStObxb,  d.  rOm.  Grundsteuervermessungen  nach  d.  lat.  Text  des  gromat.  Cod. 
insbes.  des  Hyg.  Frontin.  u.  Nipsus,  MUnch.  1877,  GBossi,  groma  e  squadro  owero 
storia  deU*  agrimensura  italiana,  Bome  1877.  PdsTissot,  les  agrimensores  dans 
Tanc.  Bome,  Par.  1879. 

5.  On  the  popular  constituents  in  the  language  of  the  gromatici  see  AFPott, 
ZfAW.  1854,  219. 

69.  Weights  and  measures  were  first  treated  independently, 
sometimes  in  metrical  form,  in  the  Imperial  period. 

1.  Metiologioorum  scriptorum  reliquiae;  coll.  rec.  partim  nunc  primum  ed. 
FHuLTscB.    Tol.  2  (scriptores  romani)  Lps.  1866. 

60.  Geography  was  among  the  Bomans  first  separately 
treated  by  Yarro  the  polyhistx)r,  next,  probably,  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  but  generally  only  as  an  addition  or  appendix  to  history, 
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the  subject  and  its  treatment  remaining  dependent  on  the  Greeks 
except  so  far  as  individual  knowledge  added  to  their  materials,  as 
in  Cato's  Origines,  in  Caesar,  and  in  Sallust.  Some  also  described 
their  travels  and  what  they  themselves  had  seen,  e.g.  Trebius 
Niger,  Statins  Sebosus,  Turranius  Gracilis.  Under  Augustus, 
Agrippa  planned  a  large  map  of  the  world  accompanied  with 
explanations,  and  after  his  death  this  was  actually  executed  and 
exhibited  in  a  public  hall  in  Eome.  The  careful,  and  in  its  way 
critical,  labour  of  Pomponius  Mela  followed  soon  afterwards. 
Many  continued  to  make  separate  contributions  from  their  own 
observations,  e.g.  Seneca  in  his  writings  on  (India  and)  Egypt, 
Corbulo  and  Mucianus  on  the  East,  Suetonius  Paulinus  for  Africa, 
and  on  Germany  (besides  L.  Vetus  and  Pliny)  and  Britain 
Tacitus'  Germania  and  his  Agricola.  The  geography  of  Pliny 
the  Elder  in  books  HE  to  VI  of  his  Natural  History  was  more 
comprehensive.  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales  contain  a  kind 
of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  but  no  Soman  after 
Pliny  undertook  any  complete  geographical  work.  Pliny's  work 
was  epitomised  about  Hadrian's  time  and  enlarged  with  notices 
fit)m  other  sources,  and  from  this  Solinus,  in  the  3rd  century 'a.d., 
made  his  abridgment.  Again  in  the  3rd  century  lulius  Titianus 
the  Elder  wrote  his  chorography.  In  the  4th  century  we  have 
the  geographical  didactic  poems  of  Avienus  (orbis  terrae  and  ora 
maritima)  and  Ausonius'  Mosella.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  Butilius  Namatianus  wrote  his  Itinerarium  (de  reditu 
suo)  in  elegiac  metre ;  about  the  same  time  (or  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century)  Vibius  Sequester  wrote  his  schoolbook  on  the  geo- 
graphical names  occurring  in  the  standard  poets.  Of  the  same 
description  is  the  compilation  (in  connection  with  a  map)  from 
the  cosmography  of  the  orator  Julius  Honorius.  The  cosmo- 
graphy current  under  the  name  of  Aethicus  Ister  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century ;  the  work  of  the  so-called  Geographus 
of  Ravenna  to  the  end  of  the  same  century.  Lists  of  the  roads, 
stations  and  distances  are  found  in  the  Itineraria,  of  which  we 
have  several  in  the  4th  century,  the  It.  Antonini,  the  It.  Hierosoly- 
mitanum  (from  Burdigala  to  Jerusalem),  and  the  It.  Alexandri. 
The  original  of  Peutinger's  map  may  probably  have  belonged  to 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  Christian  century,  and  is  indirectly  founded 
on  Agrippa's  work.  Frontinus'  work  de  aquis  urbis  Eomae  (at 
the  end  of  the  1st  century)  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  the  Index  of  the  regiones  of  Some  in  the 
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4th  century,  which  exists  in  two  texts  (Notitia  regionum  and 
Curiosnm  urbis). 

1.  Gtoographi  lat.  minores;  colL  rec  proleg.  instr.  ABiese,  Frankf.  1878. 
FUkxet,  Qeographie  der  Griech.  n.  BOm.  esp.  1, 1,  Gotha  1816.  EHBunburt,  hist. 
oi  geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Lond.  1879 IL  HKispsbt,  Lehrb. 
d.  alt.  Geogr.  (BerL  1878),  7  sqq.    HNisseh,  ital.  Landeskonde  1, 17. 

2.  Mape,  plans  of  towns,  travelling  maps,  map  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
a.  580/174  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matata :  Lnr.  41,  2a  Yarso  BB.  1, 2, 1 
tpeefamtot  tfi  pariete  pietam  Jtaliam.  Pbopebt.  5,  8,  87.  Agrippa's  map  of  the 
World :  §  220, 12.  Ausov.  grat.  act.  8,  9  p.  21  sch. :  ut  qui  terrarum  orbem  uniuM 
iabmUie  tnMtu  eiraimterilmnt,  aliquanto  delrimeiUo  magnitudinis,  mdlo  dispendio 
veritaiU.  Euioar.  pro  restit.  schol.  20  (see  below  §  220^  12).  On  the  Peutingerian 
road  and  travelling  map:  §  412,  6.— Mommbkh,  Ber.  d.  s&chs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  8  (1851), 
99.— The  so-called  Capitoline  plan  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  engraved  on  marble,  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  condition;  best 
represented  in  HJobdah's  Eorma  Urbis  Bomae^  Berl.  1874. 
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B.  SPECIAL  AND  PERSONAL  PART. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

To  THB  Ybab  U.C.  514.    B.C.  240. 

61.  All  written  compoflitions  in  the  oldest  time  exceeding  the 
limits  of  mere  registers  had  a  certain  rhythmical  form,  and  were 
therefore  carmina. 

1.  Carmen  (old  ceumen^  related  to  Ciumena  [Cdmena] ,  CarmetUa  and  cognates) 
e.g.  Liv.  1,  24.  26  (lex  horrendi  carmtntt).  S2.  8,  64  (rogiUionU  carmen),  10,  88  (an 
oath).  41.  89,  15  (eoUemne  carmen  preotdtonie  q¥cd  prae/ari  magxtiratue  edUni), 
Gic.  Mar.  26  (praetor  fi€  .  .  .  aliqmid  ipee  wita  eponU  laqueretur  ei  quoque  carmen 
campoaitum  eat),  leg.  2,  59  (XII  tabb.).  de  or.  1, 245.  Macbob.  8,  9,  6  sqq.  (carmen 
quo  di  evceantur).  Sen.  cons,  ad  Marc.  18, 1  (edUemnia  pontifieeUie  carminie  verba), 
B1T8CHL,  opuso.  4,  296.  HDOhtzbb,  ZfOW.  11,  2.  12,  526  (of.  PhiL  28,  242). 
OBiBBECK,  JJ.  77, 201.  HJoBDASi,  krit.  Beitr.  2.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  167.  EBIhbbhs, 
JJ.  185, 65. — Such  a  rhythmical  system  (in  series,  each  containg  four  arses),  often 
supported  by  alliteration,  is  shown  e.g.  in  the  very  ancient  farmer^s  prayer  in 
Cato  BB.  141  etc.  BWestphal,  Metr.  d.  Gr.  2*,  8a  JHubmbb,  ftlteste  lat-christl. 
Bhythmen  8.  BPeteb,  de  Bom.  precationum  carminibus  in  the  Commentt.  phil. 
in  hon.  Beifferscheidii,  BresL  1884,  67.    Gf .  §  85. 

2.  WC0RS8EN,  origines  poesis  rom.,  BerL  1846u  BWbstphal,  d.  Uteste  Form 
der  rOm.  Poesie,  Tab.  1852.  HNbttleship,  on  the  earliest  Italian  literature,  in  his 
lectures  45.— JWobdswobth,  Fragments  and  specimens  of  early  lAtin  (down  to 
Varro  inclusively)  with  introductions  and  notes,  Oxford  1874.  FDAllbh,  Bemnants 
of  early  Latin,  Boston  1880. 

62.  The  old  Roman  kind  of  rhythm  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  saturnian,  i.e.  old  Italian,  verse.  A  division  into  two  halves 
is  its  prominent  feature.  Further  the  accent  (high-tone)  seems 
to  be  of  principal  importance.  Of  the  arses  marked  thereby  there 
are  three  in  each  half  of  the  verse,  while  the  thesis  xnay  be  sup- 
pressed and  the  avoidance  of  hiatus  is  not  yet  recognised.  The 
thesis  may  be  disyllabic.  The  loose  structure  of  these  lines  is 
strengthened  by  alliteration.  Another  theory  regards  the  verse 
as  quantitative,  determines  its  character  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  prosody  in  cannection  with  the  oldest  scenic  poets,  and  thus 
roqnires  for  the  arses  either  one  long  or  two  short  syllables,  and 
assumes  the  following  specimen  of  a  satnmian : 

UiOmm,    diMnik    MMU    NaM4f   poAae. 

The  satomian  verse  was  supplanted  by  the  Greek  metres  of 
the  scenic  poets  and  Ennius,  but  survived  for  a  long  time  in 
popular  poetry ;  at  Bome  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  even 
sooner  than  elsewhere. 


1.  Yabbo  LL.  7,  86  Famn  dei  Latinorum  .  .  .:  hoi  vernbut^  quot  vocamt 
Saimrwim,  im  HlvettrUmt  Iccia  IradUitm  eat  »olUo§  fori  fiUura  (cf.  Fbst.  225).  Mab. 
Vict.  OL.  6, 1S8  oenut  cut  priaca  ajmd  LaUmn  ada$  tamqumm  Jtalo  ti  indigeitae 
StUmrmio  m/te  Fmumio  namtn  dedit, 

2.  Sbbt.  Verg.  G.  2,  885  '  vernbut  imeompU$  ludutU^:  id  eai  earminHmM  aatumio 
mdro  ccmptmUU;  quod  ad  rhffihmum  solum  vulgarta  compcmtrt  commnenmL  Cf. 
TnrrrsL^  JJ.  77,  28L  Opiniofi  of  Nisbuhb,  KFHkbmahv  (Kulturgesoh.  2,  57), 
BWasTFBAL  (Griech.  Metr.  2*,  86;  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1884,  840) ;  recently  repeatedly 
oombated :  OKkllkb,  d.  satnm.  Vers  als  rhythmisoli  erwieeen,  Prag  1888.  86  U. 
FBamobdio,  riv.  fiL  1888,  425.  BTHuairBTsra,  d.  Satomier  n.  s.  Terh.  zur  spftt. 
Volkqwene,  Halle  1885.  HGlsoitsch  in  IwMOller's  Handb.  2,  577.— If  so,  the 
later  popular  songs  would  be  a  mere  revival  of  the  original  prosody,  long  sup- 
pressed by  art-poetiy  (see  however  VOisYER,  rhythmische  Dicht.,  Abhh.  d. 
Mflnchn.  Ak.  17, 269).  Altogether  the  satnmian,  when  so  viewed,  forms  a  homo- 
gSDeoas  link  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  popular  poetry  (see  §  61, 1).  Cf . 
Wbtphal,  LL  85.  KBabtsch,  d.  satum.  Vers  u.  d.  altdeutsohe  Langseile,  Lpa. 
1867.    FALLOT,  Zf7gL  Sprachf .  24,  572. 

8l  Quantitative   theory.     The  later  theories  of   metre  seek  to  rank   the 
satomian  verse  entirely  with  the  Greek  metrical  system.   Cabs.  Bass.  GL.  6, 265 
(astenttMn)  noHri  nuHmavenad  proprium  eue  iUdicae  re^icMit,  ied  faUuntur,     a 
Cfrateu  — w  varU  U  wuiUi§  vu>di$  traUtdm  e$t    •    ,    •    mo§tr%  auUtn  cmttgui,  ul  vere 
dietmm  qucd  oppmrtA^  ua%  mnA  eo  non  ob§€rv(Ua  lege  nee  uuo  geuere-  cuetodito  ut  inter  ae 
eomemUMont  vereue,  eed  praeterquatn  qucd  duriaeimoe  fecerunt  etiam  tdioe  frreotoref, 
offloi  langioret  inaerueruni  ut  vix  invenerim  apud  Naevium  quoa  pro  exemplo  ponerem 
.    •    .    cpUmau  eat  guem  MeteUi  propoautrunt  de  Netevio    .    .    .    ^M€dum  dabunt 
MateUi  Kaem^ poata^,   hie  enim  aatumiua  eonatat  ex  hipponaetei  guadrati  iambicipoe' 
ieriore  eommate  et  phaUico  utetro,    Chabisius  de  versu  satumio :  §  419, 4.   The  quan- 
titative theory  is  represented  by  GHkbmaiwi  (Metrik  §  525),  KLACHMAim  ('der 
Uriiflbsr  der  Bemerkungen  in  s.  Bruders  Abhh.  de  fontt.  Liv.  1,  78.  2;  de  die 
AHIfffiiri  thes.  11,  wie  «r  mir  selbst  gesagt  hat*  MHkstz),  KOMCllkb  (ad  Fest. 
p.  8BS),  FBmcBL  (opuso.  4, 88  and  elsewhere)  and  the  scholars  named  further  on 
in  this  note.    Limitatioiui  and  corrections  of  Bitsohl's  theory:  FBOchklbr  JJ. 
a7, 88a    ASpbtohl,  FhiL  28,  8L    ThKobsch,  de  versu  Sat.,  Moscow  186a    The 
pwrmawnt  benefit  of  Ritsohrs  researches  has  been  to  establish  that  the  enquiry 
fluiBt  atari  from  the  satnmians  of  the  inscriptions  (collected  e.g.  in  BOchslxb^s 
aathoL  epigr.  lat.  8  [Botm  1876] ,  p.  8-11  and  in  Havet  LL    The  satumians  of 
Andronimia  and  Naevius  are  (poiwithstanding  LMtlller*s  arg^ument  to  the  con- 
tmy)  of  noondazy  importance.     But  the  single  metrical  form  employed  hy  a 
nation  oUll  without  literary  culture  cannot  have  been  tied  down  by  a  variety  of 
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artificial  and  difficult  roles,  which  could  not  be  apprehended  hy  the  unaided  ear. 
— LHayst,  de  satumio  Latinorum  versu.  inest  rcdiquiamm  quotquot  supersunt 
sylloge,  Par.  1880.  LMOllbb,  d.  satum.  Vers  u.  s.  Denkm&ler,  Lpa.  1885.  £ 
Bahssns,  FPB.  6. 19.    HUskn er,  altgriech.  Yersban,  Bonn  1887, 77. 

4.  Popular  employment  of  this  metre,  detached  examples  in  inscriptions  etc. 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  Satumians  are  frequently  diacemible 
in  records  preserved  by  the  historians.  Cabs.  Bass.  GL.  6, 265  tn  taMu  antiquU  quat 
triumpkeUuri  duces  in  CitpUoLio  fig^Mnt,  Fbstus  162  s.  v.  navali  corona.  Cass. 
Bass.  GL.  6,  265.  Livius  40,  52  (a.  575/179).  41,  28  (a.  580/174).  8ghou  Bob.  to 
Cic  Arch.  p.  859  Or.  (a.  620/1S4).  Cf.  §  88.  85. 90,  5. 115  and  168,  7.  Satumians 
are  perhaps  also  to  be  found  in  Yarrows  Menippean  satires,  see  LMOllbb,  d.  satum. 
Yers  15L— BOchbler,  JJ.  77,  61.  Teuffbl,  ib.  281.  WFrOhheb,  PhiL  18,  20a 
EBlHBBNs,  J  J.  129, 887.  Among  the  Oscans  and  Paelignians  the  satumian  was 
also,  accordinir  to  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  the  national  metre.  Cf. 
BOcHELBB,  BhM.  80,  441.  88,  274.  SBuoob,  altitaL  Studien  (Christiania  1878)  88. 
This  was  likewise  the  case  among  the  Umbrians,  as  appears  from  the  assonances 
in  the  Igubine  tables.  See  GPGbotefknd,  PBE.  4,  99.  Wbstphal,  ftlteete  rOm. 
Poesie  57 ;  Metr.  2*,  87.  Concerning  the  alliteration  in  the  satumian  see  HJobaaji  , 
krit  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  175.    More  on  this  subject  §  98, 1. 

63.  As  regards  their  subjects  the  monuments  and  compositions 
of  the  oldest  time  are  chiefly  practical;  they  partly  relate  to 
ritual,  partly  to  political  and  historical  matters,  some  being  of 
a  private,  others  of  a  public  character.  After  the  4th  century 
u.c.  Law  also  gains  some  significance  in  literature. 

From  the  year  890/864  there  was  a  permanent  stage  in  Bome ;  see  §  6,  8. 
FDQeblach,  griechischer  Einflnss  in  Bom  im  5.  Jahrh.  d.  St.,  Bas.  1872. 

▲)  Concerning  Sites. 

64.  At  the  vernal  festivals  of  the  S alii  in  March  these  priests, 
during  their  processions,  used  to  sing  old  ritual  songs  (axamenta) 
in  honour  of  Mars  and  Quirinus,  which  had  become  tmintelligible 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  and  were  then 
accordingly  annotated ;  the  faithful  preservation  of  these  songs 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  at 
an  early  time. 

L  They  are  ascribed  to  Numa:  Tabbo  LL.  7, 8.  Gic.  de  or.  8,  197.  Hob.  E. 
2, 1, 8a  Lit.  1, 2a  Quint.  1, 10, 20.  Tkr.  Scaub.,  GL.  7, 2a  Biomsd.  GL.  1,  476. 
Both  colleges  of  the  Salii,  the  elder  Palatixd  and  the  younger  OoUini  (agonenses) 
had  such  songs.  Sbby.  Verg.  Aen.  8, 285  duo  $umt  genera  SMofnmn^  eie^i  tn  SaUariJbue 
oormint&M  tftoentter.  In  gen.  Mabquabot,  Staatsverw.  8*,  427.  Pbbllbb,  rOm. 
MythoL  1\  856. 

2.  QuiHT.  1|  10,  20  vereme  quoqw  Saiiorum  habetd  carmem.  Delivery  of  the 
songs  cwn  tripudiie  eoUemnique  ealtaim  Lnr.  1,  20,  4 ;  cf.  Hob.  ,G.  4,  1,  2a — ^Their 
obscurity,  Hob.  LL  Quunr.  1,  6,  40  Saliorum  carv^iua  vix  eaeerdciUme  euie  eaiie 
inUUecia :  $ed  iUa  tnutari  veUU  religio  et  ameecraUs  mtemdmm  eeL  Hence  the  oom- 
mentary  of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (Yabbo  LL.  7, 2.    Fbst.  141. 14a  2ia  280),  wbweat  that 
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of  SabidiuB  (Schol.  Ybioh.  to  Aen.  10,  241)  rests  only  on  Mai^s  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. Preference  of  later  antiquarians,  Hob.  1.L  Gapitolih.  M.  Ant.  4.  Stmmach. 
ep.8,44. 

S,  Collection  and  explanation  of  the  fragments,  ag.  Bbbgk,  opusc  1,  477. 
Gosasn,  origg.  pees.  rom.  48.  55.  Wordsw.,  EL.  564.  FPB.  29.  Cf.  HJobdan, 
krit.  Beitr.  s.  Gkech.  der  lat.  Spr.  211.  LHaybt,  de  versu  Sat.  248;  rev.  d.  phiL 
4,15. 

4.  In  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religion  even  the  praises  of  princes 
were  inserted  in  the  songs  of  the  Salii,  e.g.  of  Augustus  (Dio  51,  20.  Mon.  Anc. 
2,  21  ^iioniM^tie  mtum  •enatot  conniUo  indy  usum  eat  in  ioliare  oaniMfi=GIL.  8,  p. 
790.  791),  Oermanicus  (Tag.  A.  2,  88),  Drusus  (Tac.  A.  4,  9),  Verus  (luu  Cap.  M. 
Ant.  21, 5)  and  Caracalla  (Spastian.  Carac.  11,  6). 

65.  The  Arvalian  brotherhood,  who  held  their  annual 
festival  with  solemn  sacrifices,  field-processions  etc.  in  the  second 
half  of  May,  a  short  time  before  the  harvest,  had  also  their  nn- 
VBiying  ancient  songs,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  this  order  in  a.d.  218,  has  been  preserved.  It 
was  recited  with  lively  dance-like  movements  (tripudium)  and 
in  alternate  singing. 

1.  Very  important  fragments  (14-241  a.d.)  of  the  aetacolUgiifratrum  Arvalium 
have  been  frequently  found  since  1570  in  the  grove  of  the  dea  Bia  (who  was 
worshipped  by  thp  brotherhood)  near  the  5th  milestone  of  the  via  Campanli  (now 
the  Vigna  Ceocarelli),  especially  in  1777,  and  again  in  1866  and  following  years. 
The  principal  of  the  early  works  is :  G.  Mabihi,  gli  atti  e  monumenti  de^  fratelli 
anrali,  Borne  1795 IL  Secent :  Acta  fratrum  Arvalium  quae  supersunt,  restituit  et 
iUustr.  GHsHzm.  Aoc  fragmenta  fastorum  in  luco  ArvaL  effossa,  BerL  1874  and 
COL  6, 2028  sqq.  In  addition  to  these  other  finds  e.g.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  211 ;  bulL 
arch.  1SB2,  72.  201.  1888,  110;  bulL  di  commiss.  arch,  di  Boma  12,  4.  14,  861 
Selectkin  in  WiucAms  2870  sqq.  Cf.  in  general  Marquabdt,  rOm.  Staatsverw 
81*,  447.    ThBibt  in  Boscher's  Lex.  d.  M3rth.  1, 970. 

2.  In  the  record  of  the  year  218  (CIL.  6. 2104 ;  cf.  ib.  1, 28.  Wiuc  2879.  DIE. 
892)  we  rea^ :  Ihi  9aeerdoie$  duH  9uccinel%  HheUU  (text-books)  aeeeplit  carmen  de- 
9eimdenim  (Wxissbsodt,  obes.  in  8.  C.  de  Bacc.  81)  tripodaverunt  in  verba  haee.  Here 
follows  the  text  of  the  song.  Facsimile  of  the  same  in  Bitschl,  PLM.  Tf .  86  (also 
JoBDAV  1.L  192).  Beoent  treatises  concerning  the  chant:  FBOchblkb,  ind.  schoL, 
Bonn  1876,  8.  LHavct,  de  versu  Sat.,  Par.  1880,  2ia  HJobdah,  krit.  Beitr.  s. 
Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  189.  MBb^al,  rev.  crit.  1880, 128 ;  m^m.  de  la  soc  de  linguist. 
4  (1881),  878.  G£dov,  restit.  et  interpret,  du  chant  des  f r.  Arv.,  Par.  1882 ;  nouv. 
^tade  sur  le  chant  Ldmural  (!),  les  fr.  Arv.  etc.  Par.  1884.  CPauli,  altiatL  Studd 
4  (1881),  1.    LMOllbb,  d.  satum.  Vers  99. 

66.  67.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  other  sacerdotal  bodies 
also  had  their  old  hymns  and  litaiues.  There  existed  also  an- 
cient maxims  and  prophecies  in  satomian  metre,  attributed  by 
popular  opinion  to  Faunus,  Carmentis  and  others,  many  of  which 
were  collected  at  an  early  date,  though  far  more  were  interpo- 
lated and  forged. 
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1.  EmrnTB  aim.  v.  222  Y.  ver8ilm$  quo9  olim  Famni  wUetqme  eanebanL  vate$  means 
a  priestly  singer  (as  opposed  to  poda,  the  artistic  poet) :  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
obscure.  Mommsen  Herm.  16,  620,  4  even  thinks  it  may  be  CkJlio  in  its  deriva- 
tion. Fest.  825  ver$U9  antiquUsimij  quibus  FaunuB  fata  ceeimme  hmnimibua  videtur, 
Satumii  appdlatUur,  Similarly  Garmentis  gave  ififtirpovt  xff^f^^  (Plut.  qnaeSt. 
rom.  56),  that  is  in  the  satumius  (Vaxbl,  LL.  7,  88).  SimilUer  Mardua  ei  Jhthliciua 
votes  cecinisae  dicuntur  (Cxc.  div.  1,  115).  Hob.  £.  2, 1,  26  atmoaa  fxiumina  vatum^ 
and  also  Porfhtbio  :  veteres  lihroi  Marei  vatii  SibyUaeque  §t  aimUium,  Cf.  Fbst.  826 
ex  libria  eibyUinie  et  vtUieinio  Marci  valii,    Cobssen,  origg.  6. 162. 

2,  Marcins  (Cic.  1.1.  Lnr.  25, 12  and  MHbbts  on  that  passage  and  JJ.  lOB,  968 ; 
Macs.  sat.  1,  17.  Plih.  NH.  7,  119.  Pobphtb.  1.1. ;  cf .  Pest.  165 :  t ji  carmine  Cn, 
Marcii)  lived  some  time  (uncertain  how  long)  before  the  second  Punic  war  (vatse 
hie  Maretut  iUustrie  fuerat  etc.  Liv.  1.1.).  Several  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Cic.  div.  1,  89  {Mardi  fratrea^  ndbili  loco  nati),  2, 118  (nee  I\ihlicio  neacio  cut,  nee 
Mareiia  t>atilua)»  Sebv.  Aen.  6,  70.  Smif  ach.  ep.  4,  84  Mareiorum  vaUim  difjinaiio 
caduda  coriiGifma  ineuleata  eaL  Cf .  §  €4,  2.  Beconstruction  in  satumians  of  the 
specimens  in  LrvT  1  J.  by  Westphal,  Form  d.  &lt.  rOm.  Poesie  58.  But  there  are 
unmistakeable  instances  of  the  hexameter  rhythm,  and  accordingly  we  must 
assume  either  a  later  recasting  in  hexameters  (Bibbbck,  JJ.  77,  204)  or  corruption 
(BlRREBS  FPB.  21).  IsiD.  or.  6,  8,  12  (an  improbable  statement)  apud  Latinoa 
Mardua  vatea  prifnua  praecepta  compoauity  ex  quibua  eat  iUud  ^poatremua  dicaa^  primua 
laceaa:   Cf .  Wobdsw.  EL.  288.     FPB.  86.  294. 

b)  Political  and  Historical  Documents. 

68.  The  following  treaties  of  alliance  are  mentioned  in  the 
Regal  period :  1)  the  apocryphal  treaty  of  Bomulus  with  the 
Veientines  of  100  years'  duration ;  2)  Tullos  Hostilius'  treaty 
with  the  Sabines ;  3)  Servius  Tullius'  treaty  with  the  Latins ; 
4)  Tarquinius'  (Superbus  ?)  peace  with  Gabii. 

1.  BiOMTB.  antiq.  2,  56  ffHjXais  4p€xdpa^  rdf  ifioKoylat,  aooording  to  Greek 
custom.  —  2.  Biobtb.  8.  88  oHjXas  dpriypd^ovs  Bhrtt^  cf .  Hor.  E.  2, 1,  24  sq. 

8.  DiOHTB.  4.  26  cHiKriP  Ka.raeK€vdaat  x^^^^  iypa^p  ip  ra^rjf  etc.,  and  it  was 
ypai^rufp  xa/Murr^paf  iWriPiKUPf  off  t6  roXoi^y  i^  *EXXdt  ixp^^^  Historical  ?  of.  Momc- 
BEN,  BG.  1^,  216.  Ihmb  BG.  1,  58.  Detlbpbem,  Phil.  20, 448.-4.  It  was  written  on 
the  hide  of  the  ox  then  sacrificed,  ypa^ifjtaetw  ipx^^^^h  ^^^  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Sancns,  Dionyb.  4,  58.  Cf.  Paul.  Festi  56.  Hob.  1.1.  Mommsen  is  against  con- 
necting it  with  Tarquinius  Superbus,  BG.  1',  216.  See  also  Schwbolbe,  BG.  1,^ 
la  21.  87.  48.  789. 

69.  In  the  oldest  time  of  the  Bepublic  we  find  1)  the  docu- 
ment comprising  the  maritime  and  commercial  treaty  with 
Carthage,  supposed  to  date  from  a.  u.c.  245/b.c.  509  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic  ;  2)  the  treaty  with  king  Porsena ;  8)  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins  dating  261/493 ;  4)  the  Foedus 
Ardeatinum  in  the  year  310/444.    To  these  we  may  add  5)  the 
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lex  tribonioia  prima  of  the  year  261/493  and  6)  tb^  lex  Icilia 
de  Aventino  pnblicando,  of  the  year  298/456. 

1.  PoLTB.  8.  22  dw^^eu  •  .  .  df  Ka0*  iffw  Ijp  ivwarhp  dxpipSffrvpa  iitptjniw«i5carrts 
^/icsf  ir^ytyprnpeLfUP.  nikuca&rji  yiip  ii  Zt,a/^pk  yiywt  r^t  dcaX^rrov  koX  ra/)d  'Pw/Ltaiotf 
r%t  pw  T/At  tV  d^a/ar  60TC  rm^t  ffwertardrout  hui  fUiKit  4^  iwurrifftttt  iitVKpiPtip, 
This  frequently  controverted  statement  of  PolybioB  has  been  more  and  more  con< 
firmed  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  recent  years,  of  which  some  date  back  to  the 
8rd  cent.  u.c.  (§  88). 

2.  Plih.  NH.  84, 189  m/oedere  qu^d  escpuhit  V€g{hm9  popido  rom,  dedU  Forsena 
momimUim  compreheiuum  invenimua  neferro  nin  in  agri  eultu  uterelur, — 8.  Cic.  Balb. 
28,  58  /oedu9  .  .  .  quod  quidem  nuper  in  columna  ahsnea  meminimua  post  rostra 
ineitum  el  perscr^ptum  fuiwe.  Cf^  Liv.  2,  88.  Fbst.  166.  Dionys.  6,  95.  Mommskn, 
Herm.  5, 281.— 4.  Liv.  4, 7.  Mommbev,  rttm.  ChronoL*  98.-5.  Fest.  818, 80.-6.  Liv. 
8,81.  DiovTs.  10, 82.  SciiwseucB,  BG.  2,  895.- 

70.  The  so-called  leges  regiiae,  supposed  to  be  decrees  and 
decisions  of  the  Boman  Mngs,  and  which  partly  affect  an  antique 
diction  and  are  of  a  religious  character,  in  reality  represent 
traditional  laws  of  a  Tery  high  age,  which  were  not,  however, 
written  down  tiU  a  later  time  and  were  then  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  single  kings. 

1.  HEDnssBV,  Yersuclbe  2..  Krit..  u.  Ausleg.  d.  QueUen  d.  rOm.  Bechts  (1828) 
284.  ScHWKLBB,  BO.  1,  28.  572.  664.  GBruhs,  fontes  iur.*  1  sq.  Wobosw.,  EL. 
258.  HoMMSBv,  StaatBr.  2,  40,  MYoiaT,  d.  leges  regiae,  Lpx.  1876.  77  II  (Abh.  d. 
sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  555,648). 

71.  The  collection  of  these  supposed  leges  regiae  was  after  its 
author  called  ius  Papirianum.  As  the  oldest  ius  civile  coin- 
cides with  the  ius  sacrum,  the  contents  of  that  collection,  with 
regard  to  some  decrees  in  it,  might  to  a  certain  degree  be  de- 
scribed as  ius  civile,  but  more  strictly  it  consisted  of  sacerdotal 
rules.  The  collection  seems  never  to  have  received  an  official 
sanction. 

1.  FOMFOir.  dig.  1,  8,  2,  §  2  gmae  ontnst  (Ugn  rtgiae)  amtcriptae  exttant  in  libro 
Sexiii  I\tpuriij  qui  fuit  iUig  temporilmi  quihui  8uperhu$  .  .  .  m  liber  ttppellatur 
ime  eiviU  Papinanum  .  .  .  qmod  (Ihpiriue)  leget  eine  erdine  lataa  in  unum  coni- 
poemiL  ib.  §  86  JuU  in  primie  peritue  (tttrit)  P.  Fapiriue,  qui  legee  regiae  in  unum 
eomtaiiL  Diovrs.  8,  86  «l  xtpl  rfir  Upup  iiaypa^  (Af  Uo/AwtXtos  evpwr^aro)  /ierik 
rV  defioMiP  tQp  pn^tkiup  elt  ijmypa^^  iti/ioelap  t^Bit  ^^if^ar  ^*  dpdpbs  UpopAtrrou 
Fatw  Umwiptev  etc  Gf.  ib.  8, 70, 1.  On  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  personality 
and  date  of  Pap.  see  Schwboleb,  BG.  1,  24.  Cf.  OClabon,.  JJ,  108,  719.  Granius 
Flaocus'  (1 199,  7)  lUer  de  iure  Papiriano  is  quoted  by  Pauujs  dig,  50, 16, 144.  Cf . 
WBbiv ,  PBE.  4. 66a    BSchOll,  XII  tabb.  51.    MYoigt  (see  $  79, 1)  p.  670. 

72.  The  commentarii  regum,  though  wrongly  professing 
to  be  works  of  the  kings  themselveS|  seem  to  have  contained  de- 
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crees  concerning  the  kingly  privileges  and  functions,  very  ancient 
as  to  the  facts  themselves,  and  written  down  and  collected  in 
historical  time. 

1.  Gic.  p.  Bab.  p.  r.  15  ex  annalium  monumeiUit  atque  ex  regum  eonimenUtriu. 
We  find  special  mention  of  cammentarii  Numae  (Lit.  1,  81)  which  Ancns  Martins 
in  tUbum  data  proponere  In  pMico  iubet  (Lnr.  1,  82,  cf.  Biovrs.  8,  86).  'Tvofin^/iara 
Nov/ua  (Plut.  Marcell.  S)=lihri  Numae  (Piso  ap.  Plin.  NH.  28,  14)=2«^m  Numae 
(Sery.  Aen.  6,  860)=^  Pompilii  regis  in  Pontificum  librie  (Fbst.  p.  189).  Cf. 
§  71, 1.  So  also  commentarii  Servii  TuUii  (Lnr.  1,  e0)=di9criplio  cUueiuM  and  cen- 
turiarum  (Fs^t.  246.  249),  and  in  its  contents  a]so=c0ii«arui«  tabulae  (Oic.  orat. 
156).  ScH^ntoLXB,  BG.  1,  27;  cf.  545.    MomfssKy  Staatsrecht  2, 10.    MYoiot  1. 1. 

647.     r 

2.  The  books  of  Noma  on  religions  and  philosophical  subjects,  disooyered  a. 
578/181,  for  which  Piso  and  Hemina  are  the  earliest  authorities  and  which  must 
be  due  to  a  forgery  or  mystification,  are  of  a  difEinrent  character ;  this  is  the 
earliest  example  we  have  of  such  pretended  '  finds '  (EBohdr  gr.  Boman  272,  2). 
Varro  (de  cultu  deorum)  ap.  Auoustih.  civ.  dei  7,  84.  Liv.  40,  29.  Plih.  NH.  18, 
84.  EyLasaulx  (on  the  books  of  king  Numa)  in  his  Studd.  d.  klass.  Altert., 
Begensb.  1854,  92  and  to  the  contrary  ScHwaaLXB,  BG.  1,  564. 

73.  The  priests  made  the  most  extensive  nse  of  writing ;  they 
framed  roles  for  religious  worship  and  ritual,  made  compiktions 
of  the  rulings  of  the  priestiy  coUeges  on  cases,  sacerdotal  or 
administrative,  which  might  serve  as  precedents  for  future 
occasions  (libri  and  commentarii  pontificum),  and  kept 
records  of  their  meetings  (acta,  §  77). 

1.  Vague  citations  (pontifices  dicunt,  decent,  apud  p,  legimue  etc.)  Yabbo  LL.  5, 28. 
CoLUM.  2,  21,  5.  Macb.  sat.  8. 20,  2.~yAL.  Pbob.  GL.  4,  271  in  legOme  pMicie  ponH- 
ficumque  numumentit. 

2.  Pontificum  libri,  Gic.  de  or.  1,  198.  Hob.  £.  2, 1,  26.  Fbst.  189  tmtinumio 
eeee  libroe  pontificum,  in  quibue  $U  etc.  Macb.  sat.  1, 12;  21.— ^nni<j^cm  libri,  Yabb. 
LL.  5,  98.  Gic.  rep.  2,  54 ;  cf .  NB.  1,  84.  Fbst.  d&6.—pontificale9  libri,  Sbb.  ep.  106, 
81.  Sbbv.  Verg.  Eel.  5,  66.  G.  1,  21.  A.  12,  608 ;  cf .  Ltd.  mens.  4,  20.— ^iM  eaeri, 
Sbbv.  G.  1,  272.  libri  eacrorum,  Fbst.  141.— oomtneniortt  eaerormm  (pont^fieaiium), 
Fbst.  165.  286.  960.— commentarii  pontificum,  Gic.  Brut.  55.  de  dom.  186.  Lit.  4, 8. 
6, 1.  Plin.  NH.  18, 14.  Quint.  8, 2,  12.— {cpo^arr^r  ypa^,  Diontb.  8,  56.  Icpoi  MXroc, 
ib.  1,  78.  Upai  plfifKoi,  ib.  10, 1. — ^The  indigiiamenta  ('  formulas  used  in  iiiTOGation  ' 
see  Gobssen,  de  Volsooruin  ling.,  Naumb.  1858,  19),  w^re  in  the  keeping  ol  the 
Pontifices,  i.e.  pontificalee  libri,  Sbbv.  G.  1.  21. — Were  the  eaera  Argeorum  men- 
tioned by  Varro  LL.  5,  45  derived  from  the  libri  pontjfioiif  See  HJobhab,  rOm. 
Topogr.  2,  287.  599. 

8.  Ambbosch,  de  eacrie  Bom,  librie,  Part  I,  BresL  1840  and  d.  Beligionsbtlcher 
d.  Bom.,  Bonn  1848  (Z.  f.  Kath.  Theol.).  Scbwbolbb  BG.  1,  81.  ELObbbbt, 
quaest.  pontificalee,  Berl.  1859,  79.  EHObnbb,  JJ.  79,  407.  MYoior  (|  70,  1)  p. 
648.  ABkiffebschbid,  {B.  1880  8,  274.  PPbbibisch,  de  libris  pontifidis,  Bresl. 
1874 ;  fragmenta  libr.  pontifioiorum,  Tilsit  1878. 
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74.  The  Pontifices,  who  possessed  the  art  of  keeping  account 
of  the  time,  arranged  also  the  fasti,  i.e.  a  list  of  the  days  for 
^  awards '  or  the  administration  of  the  law  (dies  agendi,  dies  fasti), 
this  being  part  of  the  table  of  each  month  (Kalendarium),  enume- 
rating also  the  feasts,  games,  markets,  sacrifices  etc.  falling  on 
each  day,  to  which  were  gradually  joined  first  the  anniverssudes 
of  disasters,  and  then  other  short  notices  of  historical  events,  as 
well  as  observations  on  the  rising  of  certain  consteUations.  After 
these  fasti  had  been  made  public  (§  88),  private  persons  also 
undertook  the  compilation  of  fasti  in  the  shape  of  tables  or 
books,  and  they  became  the  subjects  of  learned  discussions. 
Afler  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  era  (709/45)  these  publica- 
tions became  again  official,  and  were  made  by  the  Emperor  in 
his  quality  of  pontifex  maximus.  We  possess  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  calendars  which  were  engraved  or  written  (painted)  at 
Borne  and  in  neighbouring  Italian  towns,  and  which  extend  from 
the  8th  century  u.c.  to  the  time  of  Claudius  (from  a.  723/31  b.c, 
to  804/Bl  A.D.).  When  the  new  chronology  had  become  suffici- 
ently famiUar,  the  industry  of  private  persons  found  there  a  new 
field.  There  are  still  two  complete  calendars  in  existence,  an 
official  one  of  the  4th  century  written  by  Purius  Dionysius 
Philocalus  a.d.  354,  and  a  Christian  revision  of  the  official 
calendar,  composed  by  Polemius  Silvius  (aj>.  448  sq.). 

1.  Yammo  LL.  S,  29  die$/aati  per  quot  praetarHma  omnia  verba  eine  piactdo  licet 
fori,  •  .  ctmirairii  horma  vooamiur  diee  nefaeti,  per  quot  dies  nefatfari  praetorem 
'  do  dieo  addieOf' iUMqme  mm  poieai  agi.  Gf.  ib.  6,  58.  Ovid.  fast.  1,  4a  Liv.  1,  19 
idem  (NmnA)  nefaekm  dies  fastosque  fecit.  Of.  GIL.  1,  p.  861.'-SinET.  ltd.  40  fastoe 
correxity  iam  pridem  vitio  ptmt^ficum  per  intercalandi  lieeiUiam  turbaios  >■  introduction 
of  the  Julian  era;  of.  Aug.  81.  Gapit.  M.  Antonin.  10  faUis  dies  iudiciarios 
addidii^ — Pbtbov.  80  altera  tabtda  in  paste  tridinii  pra^ixa  habebat  inscriptum  lunae 
emrsmm  sUOarumque  sepiem  imagines  pictas,  et  qui  dies  boni  quiqne  incommodi  essent 
distingnemte  hmUa  nolabantur, — Gic.  Phil.  2,  87  adscriln  iussit  in  fastis  ad  Luperealia : 
C.  Caesajri  ...  If.  Antanimm  .  .  .  regnum  detulisse,  Caesaretn  uti  noluisse.  On 
Dmnitian^s  aooearion  a  oonunittee  of  the  senate  was  appointed  qui  fastos  aduUUiane 
tempanmfoedatos  exonerarent^  Tac  H.  4,  40.    Gf.  GIL.  1,  p.  877^. 

S.  Afoutf  NabUior  (§  126,  1)  in  fastis  quos  in  aede  Heradis  Musarum  (a. 
566/189)  peeuit^  Macs.  sat.  1,  12 ;  of.  18  extr.  Varbo  LL.  6,  88.  Gbrsobih.  d.  n. 
20l  S2»  CkASis.  GL.  1,  188.  Together  with  the  announoements  of  the  days  and 
f flitiTali  th^  ate  gave  explanations. 

8.  SoxT.  gramm.  17  Verrius  Flaecus  statuam  habet  Praene^  in  infericre 
(smperiore)  fsri  porte^  circa  hemioydium  in  quo  fasHos  a  se  ordinaios  et  marmoreo 
pmrieU  imoieoe  pmblieen-aL  Bemains  of  these  fasti  were  found  in  1771,  not  indeed  in 
Um  fomm  ol  Praeneste,  but  more  than  8  km.  from  the  town,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
huilding  belonging  to  a  late  period.    Hbxskit,  bull,  aroheol.  1884,  70.— 
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Best  edited  in  CIL.  1,  p.  811.  Gf.  Bbsok,  JJ.  105,  87.  Against  the  doabt  of 
OHiBscHFELD  (HemL  9, 106)  as  to  whether  these  fasti  praenestini  are  an  original 
work  of  Yerrius,  see  Vahlex,  ind.  schoL  Berol.  1877/78  p.  5. 

4.  Works  entitled  *  fasti'  (Fkst.  87,  19.  Ovin.  fast.  1,  667)  were  written  by 
Junius  Gracohanns,  Cincins,  Ovid  (regarding  calendars  drawn  from  Ovid's  fasti : 
§  249,  6),  Nisus,  Masnrius  Sabinns,  Julius  Modestus  (de  f  eriis),  Cornelius  Labeo 
etc.  Fbstus  67.  Macbob.  sat.  1,  11,  50.  Mxrkbl's  pref.  to  his  edition  of  Ovid's 
Fasti  p.  LI  1 1.  MoMMSBM,  OIL.  1,  p.  868.— Astronomical  fasti  of  Clodius  Tusous 
§268,5. 

5.  The  best  collection  of  epigraphic  fasti  (hemerologia  and  menologia)  is  by 
MoMMSEN,  CIL.  1,  p.  298-860  (with  archaeological  commentarii,  ib.  p.  861-412). 
Additions :  Ephem.  epigr.  e.g.  1,  88.  8,  5.  85.  4, 1.— The  fasti  of  the  city  of  Borne 
also  CIL.  6,  p.  625.  Of.  Mommsxh,  BOm.  ChronoL  >20a  The  Boman  calendar  of 
festivals  is  presented  comprehensively,  from  inscriptional  and  literary  sources,  in 
JMAbquabdt's  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8^,  567. 

6.  Only  the  parts  written  in  capitals  in  the  calendars  engraved  on  stone 
belong  to  the  oldest  Boman  calendar,  originally  perhaps  a  part  of  the  XII  tables ; 
all  additions  in  small  writing  are  later.  Mommskv,  BhM.  14,  82.  85;  CIL.  1, 
p.  861  sq.  The  excerpts  from  the  official  calendar  in  those  now  extant  are 
arbitraiy  and  betray  ignorance.    Mommseh  CIL.  1,  p.  868^. 

7.  On  the  Mons  Albanus  near  Bome  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juppiter 
Latiaris  have  been  found  remains  of  the  annual  tables  of  the  Feriae  Latinae 
(dating  from  806/451  b.c  to  109  a.d.  ;  now  collected  CIL.  6,  p.  455.  Cf.  MomcsEir, 
<rOm.  Forsch.  2,  97.  DbBossi,  eph.  epigr.  2,  98. — ^List  of  the  festivals  of  the  temple 
of  Augustus  at  Cumae :  CIL.  1,  p.  810 ;  MomcsBii .  Herm.  17,  681. 

8.  The  official  calendar  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  was  in  the  year  854  copied  by  the  calligrapher  Furius  DionysiiiB  Philocalus 
(§  422,  2),  who  illustrated  it  with  numerous  pictures  (published  by  Strzygowski, 
Jahrb.  d.  deutschen  arch.  Inst.,  8uppL  1)  and  epigrams  (see  EBIhbbvs  PLM.  1, 206). 
It  was  preserved  in  two  copies,  the  one  of  which  (Peirescianum,  saec  Vill/IX) 
was  again  lost  and  now  exists  only  in  two  copies  of  the  17th  century  (at  Brussels 
and  in  the  Vatican  Library) ;  of  the  2nd  (saec.  IX),  originaUy  at  Strasburg,  now 
at  Bern,  only  December  is  still  extant,  but  at  Vienna  there  is  a  complete  copy  of 
it  made  in  1480.  The  best  edition  is  by  Mommseh  CIL.  1,  p.  884  with  his  treatise 
on  the  chronicler  of  a.  854,  in  Abh.  d.  sftchs.  Ghes.  d.  W.  1  (1850),  550,  and  the 
summary  CIL.  1,  p.  882. 

9.  The  calendac  of  Polemius  Silvius  was  written  a.  448  sq.  under  Valentinian 
in  and  is  addressed  to  the  bishop  Euoherius  (§  457,  6).  In  his  Christian  seal  the 
author  has  omitted  all  that  seemed  like  pagan  superstition,  and  added  historical 
data  (e.g.  nomina  omnium  pravineiarum  of  the  year  885 ;  see  Sbeck  on  the  not.  dign. 
p.  254.  BiESE  geogr.  180)  and  grammatical  and  meteorological  observations  etc  of 
his  own.  It  is  preserved  in  a  Brussels  MS. ;  best  edited,  in  correspondence  with 
that  of  Philocalus,  by  Mommsbm,  CIL.  1,  p.  885.  See  also  his  treatise  on  the  Later- 
cuius  of  Polemius  Silvius,  in  the  Abh.  der  sftchs.  Ghes.  d.  W.  8  (1858)^281 ;  on  Oassio- 
dorus,  ibid.  8,  694,  and  the  resume  CIL.  1,  p.  888. 

10.  Besides  these  we  have  a  rural  calendar,  containing  the  rustic  business, 
festivals,  the  length  of  months  and  days  etc  (menologium  rusticum),  in  two  yer- 
sions,  not  differing  materially :  menoL  rust.  Colotianum  and  Vallense,  edited  CIL4 
1,  p.  858  and  CIL.  6,  2805. 6. 
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76.  From  denotmg  lists  of  days  and  months,  the  name  of 
fasti  was  also  transferred  to  lists  of  years  containing  the  names 
of  the  chief  annnal  magistrates  (fasti  consolares),  the  triumphs 
held  in  each  year  (fasti  trinmphales),  and  the  priests  (fasti 
sacerdotales).  Fragments  of  fasti  in  this  sense  of  the  word  tiave 
Ukewise  come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  the  fasti  capitolini  are  by 
far  the  most  important. 

1.  ^atti  as  lists  esp.  of  magistrates,  e.g.  Liv.  9, 18 :  in  tmnalibut  magialrtUi^m 
faduqme,  Cic.  Pis.  80  hot  etnuulet  foHi  uUi  ferre  po$suntf  ad  Brut.  1, 15  in  foHis 
mamen  adtcrUntur  ;  cf.  Tac.  A.  8, 17  nomenfattia  radere  (see  Mommbem,  Herm.  9,  278). 
Trxbbll.  Gallien.  15  ChUliemtm  tyrannum  in  fastoB  pMicoB  retUderunt, — Lists  of 
ooDsalB  for  oonvenient  reference :  Cic.  Att.  4,  8^,  2  non  minu»  Umgaa  ierni  in  codicil- 
Icrum  faHig  fiUurorum  contulum  paginulaa  kabent  guam  fiMciorum, — KCichobius,  de 
fastis  consolaribus  antiqoiss.,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 171. 

2.  The  fasti  capitolini  (so  called  from  the  place  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conser- 
▼atari  on  the  Capitol  which  the  fragments  at  present  occupy)  were  a  chronological 
list  of  the  consuls,  censors,  dictators  and  magg.  eqq.  (fasti  consulares  in  their 
principal  contents) ;  they  were  engraved  about  720/84  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
JE^gia,  the  residence  of  the  pontif  ex  maximus,  and  separate  additions  were  made 
to  them,  in  the  same  place,  up  to  about  the  year  766/18  a.d.  :  to  these  were  added 
as  an  appendix  (about  the  year  742/12),  on  neighbouring  pillars,  the  list  of 
triumphs,  f .  triumphales,  more  ooxrectly  acta  triumphorum,  then  the  register  of 
ludi  saeculares,  terminating  with  those  under  Domitian  (a.  841/88).  - 

8.  The  fasti  capitolini  and  the  other  fragments  of  consular  and  triumphal 
fasti  preserved  in  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Bepublic  and  of 
Augustus,  best  edited  by  WHxmzen,  OIL.  1,  p.  415  (additions:  £ph.  epigr.  1,  42. 
154.  2,  210.  8, 11.  4, 192.  258.  On  the  Capitoline  fasti  cf.  also  OHibschfeld,  Herm. 
9,  96. 11, 154,  MomcsKH,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  58.  BBobohesi,  oeuvr.  9, 1. — Fasti  of  the 
fratres  arvales  from  752/2  to  790/87,  containing  the  consuls  and  the  praetor  urb. 
and  peregr.  for  each  year,  in  the  appendix  to  Hemzkn^b  Acta  fr.  Arval.,  Berl.  1874 
and  CIL.  6,  2295. — ^A  comparative  resume  of  the  statements  of  authors  and  the 
MB,  and  inscriptional  lists  of  the  consuls  in  the  years  245/509  to  766/18  is  given 
by  MoMMssv  OIL.  1,  p.  488.  As  a  supplement  to  this  JKlein,  fasti  consulares  a 
Caesaris  nece  ad  imp.  Diodetianum,  Lps.  1881. 

4.  The  remains  of  the  sacerdotal  fasti  (fasti  augurum,  saliorum  Palatinorum, 
sodalium  Augustalium  Claudialium,  sacerdotum  Jovis  propugnatoris  etc)  of  the 
city  of  Borne  have  been  collected  CIL.  6, 1976  sqq. 

76.  From  the  lists  drawn  up  by  priests  and  originally  not 
intended  for  publication  we  should  separate  the  annales  pon- 
tif icum,  which  were  from  the  very  beginning  composed  for 
publication,  and  also  styled  annales  maximi,  but  not  because  they 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  He  annually  exhibited  in 
public  a  white  table,  on  which  the  memorable  events  of  the  year, 
with  special  mention  of  the  prodigies  (regularly  mentioned  from 
506/249)  were  set  down  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  This  was 
a  very  old  custom  and  was  observed  until  the  7th  century  u.c. 
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But  when  notes  and  publications  of  this  sort  by  writers  became 
more  common,  the  official  ones  were  discontinued.  When  they 
were  collected  and  put  into  the  shape  of  a  volume,  they  formed 
a  collection  of  80  books.  But  as  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
the  official  residence  of  the  pontifex  maximus  (the  Begia  close  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum),  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
fire,  it  follows  that  those  parts  of  the  collection  which  concerned 
the  oldest  time  must  have  been  restored  from  recollection  and 
were  less  trustworthy,  indeed  the  statements  as  to  the  very 
oldest  times  must  have  been  mere  fictions. 

1.  Paul.  126  maximi  aimales  appdlabaniur  non  (?)  {a^  magnitudine,  $ed  quod 
eo9  potUifex  maximui  eonfeci$9el ;  of.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  877  (n.  2).  Macr.  sat.  8,  2,  17. 
Cic.  Leg.  1,  6  annalea  pontijicum  maximorum  quibu$  nihil  potest  earn  tettiiiMM,  and 
(after  him)  Quiirr.  10,  2,  7  pontijicum  annalea,  Cf.  h  rapd  rott  dpx^P^^^  (thus 
Niebuhr  for  irfKwrtvai\  deposited  with  the  pent,  max.,  therefore  in  the  Begia; 
see  §  75,  2)  Ktlfupof  wlpa^  in  Diovts.  Hal.  1,  74.  Annalea  pMici  in  Cic.  rep.  2,  28. 
DioMED.  GL.  1, 484.  The  name  maximi  is  no  doubt  of  later  origin,  when  there 
were  also  other  annals  by  other  authors  and  of  less  extent. 

2.  8kbv.  Aen.  1,  878  ita  annalea  confieiebantur :  tatmUam  deaXbatam  quotannia 
poniifex  maximna  habuit^  in  qua  praeacriptia  canaulum  nominibua  et  aliorum  magia- 
tratuum  diffna  memoratu  notare  conaueverat^  domi  militiaeque^  terra  marique  geata^  per 
aingvUoa  diea  (indicating  the  days  [see  n.  4]  and  in  chronological  order),  cuiua 
dUigentiae  annuoa  commentarioa  in  oetoginta  libroa  veterea  retiMderunt  eoaque  a  ponti- 
ficibua  maximiaj  a  quilma  Jiebant^  annalea  maximoa  appeUarunt,  Gell.  4,  5,  6  in 
annalibua  maximia^  libro  undecimo.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  publication  in 
book  form  rendered  the  genuine  substance  of  the  official  announcements.  The 
few  remaining  fragments  arouse  suspicion :  BOcheler,  BhM.  41,  2. 

8.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  52  a5  initio  rerum  romanarum  (an  exaggerated  rhetorical 
phrase)  uaque  ad  P,  Mucium  pontificem  maximum  (a  a.  681/128  down  to  640/114 ; 
see  §  188,  4)  rea  omnea  aingulorum  annorum  mandedtat  litteria  pomti/ex  maximua 
referAatque  in  eUhum  et  proponebat  tabulam  domij  poteataa  ut  eaaet  popule  eoguoeoendi : 
a  qui  etiamnune  anneUea  maximi  nominantur.  Their  official  character  and  the  fact 
of  their  being  designed  for  popular  use  produced  intentional  distortion  as  well  as 
suppression  of  the  historical  truth ;  see  HNissbh,  Krit.  Unters.  97. 

4.  Cato  ap.  GelL  2,  28,  6  non  lubet  acribere  quod  in  tabula  apud  pont^/icem 
maximum  eat^  quotiena  tmnona  eara,  quotiena  lunae  aut  aciia  lumint  ealigo  out  ^aliuiy 
quid  dbatiterit,  Cf.  Cic.  rep.  1,  25  esc  hoc  die,  quem  apud  Ennium  et  in  maooimia 
tmnalibua  conaignatum  videmua,  auperiorea  aotia  defedionea  repuiatae  aunL  But  the 
regular  noting  down  of  prodigies  by  the  pont^fices  was  introduced  only  after  the 
year  505/249.    JBerhats,  ges.  Abh.  2,  807.    OJahh's  Obsequens  p.  XX. 

5.  Livy  and,  most  likely,  Dionysius  do  not  seem  to  have  made  direct  use  of 
the  ann.  max. ;  see  Schweoleb  BG.  1, 8, 11.  Diontsius  indeed  says  4,  80  ly  rart 
huLvaloit  dmiypa^eCit  Karit,  rbt^  reffeapOKOffrbif  iwiavrb^  r^  TvXXiov  d^x9*  ^^  'Appeihrra 
T€T€\tvTriK6ra  wapeiK-^^^ofup :  but  these  expressions  may  be  meant  to  denote  writers 
of  annals ;  cf .  4,  7  (L.  Piso  Frugi  ip  raxt  hiav^loit  TpayfueraUut)  and  15  (idem  ip  rj 
Tpiirg  TiSr  hukvaiiop  dtfaypa^vp). 

6.  JGHuLLSMAim,  de  annalibus  maximis,  Amsterd.  1865.  EHOBinat,  JJ.  79. 401. 
HPxTSR,  hist.  rom.  rell.  1,  nii. 
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77.  Like  the  college  of  tiie  pontifices,  the  aiigars  had  likewise 
their  books  (libri  or  commentarii  augurum).  In  the  same  manner 
there  were  libri  Saliomm  and  commentarii  XVvirorum.  Besides 
this,  the  various  coUeges  of  priests  kept  their  albums  or  fasti, 
being  chronological  Usts  of  the  priests  as  well  as  the  minutes 
(acta)  of  their  official  transactions. 

1«  Libri  augurum,  e.g.  Yarbo  LL.  5,  21.  88.  58.  7,  51.  Cic.  rep.  1,  68.  2,  54. 
n.  deor.  1, 72.  2,11.  dedom.89.  Gsix.  18, 14, 1.  Fest.  258. 822.  Sebv.  A.  4, 45.  9, 
2a  CammmUarii  augurum,  Cic.  de  div.  2,  42.  Fest.  817.  Seey.  A.  1,  89a  From 
tkeee  libri  auguraUs  the  only  connected  piece  preserved  is  a  formula  in  Varro  LL. 
7,  8  (on  this  see  HJobdan,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Sprache  89). — PBeqell, 
de  angorom  pnblicomm  libns,  part.  I,  Bresl.  1878;  fragmenta  angnralia  coll. 
PBbosll,  Hirschb.  1882 ;  the  same  in  Gommentatt.  in  hon.  A.  Beifferscheidii,  BresL 
1884,  6L    FABeause,  libr.  de  discipl.  augur,  ante  Aug.  mortem  relL  I,  Lps.  1875. 

2.  lAbri  Saliorum,  Yaeeo  LL.  6, 14. 

8.  Commentarii  XVvirorum,  Cehsoeih.  17,  9. 10. 11. 

4.  On  the  fasti  sacerdotales  see  §  75,  4.  On  the  acta  fratrum  arvalium  see 
(  65, 1.    Lex  ooUegii  Aesculapii  et  Hygiae  of  158  a.d.  in  Oe.  2417  Wilm.  820. 

5.  There  existed  Latin  translations  and  editions  of  the  books  of  ritual  of  the 
harospioes  written  in  the  Etruscan  language  (Etruscae  diaeiplinae  libri,  libri 
Tagtiiei,  after  Taget,  the  promulgator  of  this  doctrine,  Vegonici  after  Vegone,  Begoe 
mymfiha).  Traces  of  a  Latin  version  e.g.  Seev.  Aen.  1, 42,  where  the  word  manubiae 
is  quoted  from  the  libri  Etrusoorum,  in  the  gromat.  p.  848  Lachm.  (a  fragment  of 
the  f  Vegone,  see  also  §  58,  2),  and  even  distinct  traces  of  an  hexameter  version  in 
Axx.  Mabc.  17, 10,  2  (OMOlleb's  Etr.  2*,  25.    BIheems,  FPB.  422). 

78.  The  temporal  magistrates  also  had  their  corresponding 
notes,  partly  such  as  were  written  by  them  (commentarii 
magistratuum),  partly  records  of  which  they  formed  the  sub- 
ject (libri  magistratuum).  The  first  treated  of  the  transactions 
of  individual  magistrates :  commentarii  consuIum,quaestorum  etc. 
The  most  important  of  this  kind  are  the  tabulae  censoriae 
(sometimes  inaccurately  called  libri  censorii),  registers  of  the  status 
and  property  of  the  Boman  citizens  resulting  from  each  census, 
as  well  as  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  exchequer.  The  com- 
mentarii censorum,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  had  a  private 
character  and  purpose. 

1.  ComfMmiarii  eomaubum,  Vabbo  LL.  6, 88.  To  these  belong  also  the  satnmian 
line  Oriont  eontul  wutgidrum  povpuli  dicat,  Vbl.  Loho.  GL.  7,  74 ;  cf.  Beiftxescheid, 
BhM.  15,  e27.  Commonianum  vetut  anquisitionit  M,  Sergii  M^.f,  quaeHorit,  Vabbo 
LL.  S,  90. 91.  92.— On  the  general  snlject  MVoiar  ($  70, 1)  p.  658. 

a.  Ikbulao  emuoriae,  Vabb.  LL.  6, 86.  Gia  orat  156.  de  kg.  agr.  1, 4.  Plik. 
NH.  18^  IL  MoMMSBv,  Staatsr.  2, 880.— LiM  emmtrii,  Gbll.  2,  10,  1;  ol  YViiyrura 
ypd/ifULTUt  DiOMTS.  4, 22. 
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8.  CommetUarii  el^ayuyucoL  (of.  Gell.  14,  7, 1)  of  former  oenBors,  which  became 
hereditary  in  their  families,  as  a  kind  of  manual,  Diomrs.  1,  74;  cf.  §  2, 8. 80,  2. 

4.  ScHWEOLEB,  BG.  1,  28.  MoMMSBN,  Staatsr.  1,  4.  On  the  commentarii 
a^Uium  KWNitzsch,  d.  rOm.  Annalistik  (1878)  210.  220. 

79.  Libri  magistratuum  was  the  name  given  to  the  lists 
of  the  magistrates  of  each  year,  and  these  may  have  been  kept 
ever  since  the  magistrates  were  changed  annually.  Part  of  them 
were  written  on  linen  and  hence  called  libri  linteL  These  were 
kept  on  the  Capitol  in  the  temple  of  the  Gk)ddess  of  Memory  and 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  sources  of  his 
authorities. 

1.  Liv.  4,  7  neqm  in  emnalilm$  prUcu  nequ§  in  librii  magidrtiiumn.  89,  52  {in 
viag,  librit) ;  cf .  9, 18  (§  76, 1). 

2.  Linen  was  one  of  the  writing  materials  of  the  olden  time,  see  e.g.  Lit.  10, 
88  ex  libro  veiere  linieo  of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  NH.  18,  69  poHea  pMica  numumenta 
plumbetM  volumin%bu8j  mox  et  privata  linteia  eonjiei  coepta  enU  ceri»,  Fbonto  ep.  ad 
Gaes.  4,  4  (p.  67  Nab.)  mnlti  libri  lintei,  qmod  ad  9aera  aUintt  Stxmach.  ep.  4,  84. 
Cf.  MVoiOT  \X  66L 

8.  Magistratuum  libri,  quos  li$iUoi  in  aede  repontoi  Monetae  Maoer  Liciniue  ciiat^ 
Liv.  4, 20, 8 ;  cf.  ib.  7, 10. 18,  7.  28,  2.  Documents  written  on  this  material  mnst 
have  been  easily  destroyed,  and  therefore  those  which  Blaoer  unsuspectingly  made 
use  of  were  probably  later  copies.    HPbtbr,  hist.  rom.  relL  1,  occxly. 

C)   MONUICENTA  PRIVATA. 

80.  Private  persons  also  at  an  early  time  put  down  notes  for 
after-use,  both  in  connection  with  their  domestic  accounts  and 
independently  of  them,  on  events  and  incidents  which  appeared 
important  for  the  clan,  the  family  or  the  individu€Ll  (especially  in 
his  official  capacity.)  While  at  first  these  notes  were  prompted 
solely  by  the  desire  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  past  events, 
they  soon  may  have  begun  to  have  an  admixture  of  individual 
predilection  and  a  tendency  to  glorify  special  persons. 

1.  PritxUa  monumenta,  Liv.  6, 1. 

2.  Gell.  18,  20, 17  quae  ita  esse  .  .  .  eoffnovimus  cum  et  laudationes  Junebres 
et  commentarium  de  famUia  JPorcia  legeremus,  Plht.  NH.  85,  7  tabulina  codidbus 
impUhantur  et  monimentis  return  tfi  magistrettu  gestarum,  Fkbt.  856  UMimim  prosdeM 
cUrium  locus  dicilury  quod  antiqui  magielratus  in  suo  imperio  tabulis  ^eum  impUbanty, 
Cf.  also  §  259, 10. 

8.  Niebuhr^s  view  of  the  influence  of  family  chronicles  on  our  tradition 
requires  at  least  strict  limitation :  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  snch 
family  chronicles  in  the  Bepablioan  period.  Mommssk,  BG.  1',  487.  BNibsk, 
Herm.  18, 411. — Schweolex,  BG.  1, 12.  E.  Lt)BBxaT,  de  gentinm  rom.  oommentariis 
domesticis,  Giessen  1678 ;  de  gentis  Serviliae,  Quinotiae,  Foriae,  CHandiae  oommentt. 
domest.  Kiel  1875-7a— Cf.  further  §  78, 8. 


§  78-81.  LiBRi  MAeiST.:  MomncERTA  privata:  laudationbs.    Ill 

81.  To  this  kind  belong  the  lists  of  ancestors  and  pedigrees 
(stemmata),  tlie  inscriptions  (indices,  elogia)  under  the  ancestral 
bn^  and  the  funeral  laudations  of  departed  members  of 
the  family  (laudationes  or  orationes  funebres),  in  all  of  which 
historical  truth  was  often  disregarded  in  fiskvour  of  the  purposes 
of  a  panegyric. 

1.  Families  of  secondary  rank  were  eager  to  prove  their  relationship  with 
noble  families,  and  these  themselves  (e^.  the  Antonii,  Jolii  etc.)  to  cany  their 
ancestral  line  hack  to  the  Trojans  and  to  the  gods.  Fkstus  180. 166.  Diohts.  4, 
68.  Plut.  Fab.  1.  Anton.  4.  Nnm.  1.  Plih.  NH.  85, 8  eiiam  metUiri  darorum  imagine$ 
ertU  aligm»  virhUmm  amor,  Gorhkl.  Nbp.  Att.  18.  Suit.  IuL  6.  YitelL  1  and 
elsewhere. 

SL  Scnrr.  Gkdb.  8  imaffine$  tA  dogia  generis,  Yitell.  1  extatqtte  dogi  (thus  MHxbtz, 
dehist  1871«10:9Me2<^'f  intheMSS.,Q.JEWo^'sCa8aubon)aeiQ.  Ft^f^^  .  .  . 
/tMlaif  (§  259, 10).  Such  inscriptions  for  a  series  of  ancestral  images  {dogia  i.e. 
Arycia)  were  in  later  times  made  from  various  sources,  and  from  them  pro- 
bably were  chiefly  drawn  the  funeral  orations  so  far  as  they  related  to  ancestors. 
Augustus  decorated  the  colonnades  of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  his  forum  with  the 
stataes  of  heroes  from  Aeneas  and  Bomulus  downwards;  the  elogia  on  the 
pedestals  of  these  (Hob.  G.  4,  8, 18  already  mentions  them :  tficiaa  notie  marmora 
pmUieie^  per  quae  epiriius  ei  vita  redit  home  poet  mortem  ductbue)  are  preserved  partly 
in  the  original,  partly  in  copies:  GIL.  1,  p.  277 ;  eph.  epigr.  8, 1.  Wilm.  622  sqq. 
The  historical  material  here  employed  is  in  part  dubious,  and  evidently  derived 
not  only  from  original  sources,  but  also  from  learned  research  (more  or  less  honest). 
OHiBSCRFBLO,  Phil.  84,  85.  HHildbshbimbb,  de  libro  de  vir.  illustr.  n.B.,  Berl. 
1880, 86L  Inscriptions  on  statues  or  hermae  in  libraries,  GIL.  1,  p.  281.  Literary 
elogia  in  metrical  form  by  Yarro,  the  elder  Symmachus,  and  also  AL.  881-855 
PUL  5,  896  (see  §  857, 2).    See  further  §  88.  90, 1.    115,2. 

8.  GfGuBTius,  d.  EtymoL  des  Wortes  elogium,  kl.  Schrr.  (Lps.  1886)  2,  280. 
AFubcxbisbb,  J  J.  28, 8.  DOhtzbb,  ZfvglSpraohf .  16,  275.  HJoboav,  Herm.  15,  20 ; 
Tindia  serm.  lat.  antiquiss.,  Kgsb.  1882, 19. 

4.  Liv.  8,  40  viUatam  miemoriam  /ktuMbua  laudibme  reor  faiUieque  imagimum 
tiiMli$j  dmm  /amUia  ad  $e  quaeque  famam  rerum  gestarum  honorumque  fcUlenU  mendacio 
irahuU ;  cf.  4, 16  and  Gic.  Brut.  61  nee  vero  habeo  quemquam  (Caione)  aniiquioremj 
cmiue  qmidem  ecripla  proferenda  putem^  niei  quern  Appi  Caeci  oratio  haec  ipea  de 
I^frrho  (§  90,  8)  d  non  nuUwrum  mortuorum  laudaiumee  forte  ddectant.  d  hercuUe  hoe 
quidem  extant  ipeae  familiae  eua  quaei  omamenta  ac  monumenta  servabant^  d  ad 
Mttm,  $i  quie  eiuedem  generie  oocidieed,  d  ad  memoriam  laudum  domeaticarum  et  ad 
aUutromdam  ndnlitaiem  $uam,  hie  laudtUionibue  hietoria  rerum  noetrarum  est  facta 
mendoei&r,  muUa  enim  ecripla  eunt  in  eit  quae  fada  non  tunt  etc.  The  custom  of 
such  laudationes  is  ancient,  Diovts.  5, 17.  Plut.  Poplic.  9 ;  cf .  Poltb.  6,  58  and 
Cia  de  leg.  2,  62 ;  cf.  de  or.  2, 44  sqq.  Li v.  2, 47, 11  (a.  274/480).  And  see  Quihtil. 
8, 7, 2.  11,  8,  158.  Gbl'l.  NA.  18, 20, 17  (§  80,  2).  In  the  later  time  M.  Aurelius 
and  Yerns  loMdanere  pro  rodrie  patrem^  Gapitol.  Ant.  phil.  7, 11. 

5.  At  a  comparatively  early  time  such  laudationes  were  published  in  book 
fonn.  Suoh  wi^  that  by  Q.  Gaecilius  Metellus  (Plih.  NH.  7, 189)  on  his  father 
Looitis  (a.  588/221),  by  Fabius  Gunctator  on  his  son  (between  547/207  and  551/206, 
et  Purr.  Fab.  1),  by  M.  Glaudius  MaroeUus  (Liv.  27, 27)  on  his  father  (546/206), 
LaeHtis  on  the  younger  Africanus  etc  For  a  later  period  see  §  195, 2. 210,  2  ad 
fin.;  oi.t2aO;2.    275,2. 
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6.  The  first  non-official  (cf.  Liv.  5,  50,  7.  Plut.  CamilL  8)  funeral  oration  on 
a  woman  (his  mother)  was  pronounced  by  Lutatins  Catnlos  (coa.  652/102),  Cic. 
de  or.  2, 44.  After  that  time  this  became  customary  (Sun*.  Inl.  6),  at  least  for 
women  whose  sons  had  risen  to  high  positions  (Plut.  Caes.  5).  Cf.  §  267,  4. 
856,5. 

7.  ScHWBGLER,  BG.  1,  16.  HGraff,  de  Bom.  laadatianibns,  Borpat  1862. 
EHObher,  Herm.  1, 440.  GMabtha,  Toraison  fnn^bre  ches  les  Bom.,  in  his  ^tndes 
morales,  Par.  1888. 

82.  There  were  also,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  songs  in  praise 
of  the  departed — some  of  them  sang  at  the  Mineral  procession  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  (neniae),  others  at  festival  banquets 
by  boys  and  later  on  by  the  guests  in  alternation,  also  to  a  tibia. 
Both  these  customs  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  first,  though 
in  a  degenerate  form,  existed  also  until  later  times ;  the  second 
was  dying  out  as  early  as  several  generations  before  the  time  of 
Cato  the  Elder. 

1.  Tac.  a.  8,  5  Veterum  inttiUita,  .  .  mediUUa  ad  memariam  viriutu  earmina  etc 

2.  Fkst.  161.  168  fieiita  eat  cttrmen  quod  in  fimere  laudandi  gratia  ccmitur  ad 
tibiam ;  cf .  Cic.  leg.  2,  62  nefiia,  quo  vooabulo  etiam  apud  GhraeoM  eamtus  lugubrtM 
fnominandur  (PoU.  4,  79  rb  8^  wjipUltw  fori  yutv  ^pdytw  ktX.).  Quihtil.  8,  2,  8. 
Originally  they  seem  to  have  been  snng  at  the  funeral  banquets  and  by  the 
members  of  the  family  (of.  Suit.  Aug.  100),  later  on,  they  were  recited  before  the 
mourners*  house,  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  place  of  burning  by  hired 
wailing-women,  pra^fioae  (so  Nabvius  in  Bibbeck  Com.'  29  haec  .  .  .  praeficatt^ 
quae  aic  mortuum  eollaudat ;  Plaut.  true  2,  6,  14  pra^fiea^  quae  alioe  edUaudat  etc. 
Va&bo,  LL.  7,  70  mulier  .  .  .  quae  ante  domum  mortui  laudee  eius  eanerel  and  other 
passages),  hence  they  became  insipid  and  soon  got  into  bad  repute  (natto,  ineptum 
et  incondUum  carmen  etc  Non.  145,  cf.  Plaut.  asin.  4, 1,  68.  true  2, 1,  8.  Pxtboh. 
47.  58.  Capitol.  Clod.  Alb.  12  neniie  quibuedam  aniLUme  oocupatua^  and  other  pas- 
sages in  TsuFFBL,  PB£.  5,  895).  JWehb,  de  Bom.  nenia  (in  the  Tpowe/urrucitf  for 
ECuBTius,  Gott.  1868,  p.  11). 

8.  Cic  Brut.  75  utinam  eoutarent  iUa  earmina  quae  muUie  Meolw  ante  euam 
aelatem  in  epulie  eeee  cantitata  (deincepe^  Tusc  4,  8)  a  ttit^u  eonvivie  (a  later  cus- 
tom adopted  from  the  Greeks,  Mommsen  BG.  1*,  222,  452)  de  darorum  virorum 
laudibue  in  OriginUme  ecriptum  reliquit  Cato!  Cf.  Tusc  LL  and  1,  8.  Yal.  Max. 
2,  1,  10.  On  the  other  hand,  Va&bo  says  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  aeea  voce:  in  conviviia 
pueri  modetti  ut  cantarent  earmina  antiqua^  in  quibue  laudee  erant  wutiorum^  et  aeta 
voce  et  cum  tihieine,  Cf .  also  Hob.  C.  4, 15,  25  virtuie  functoe  mare  patrum  dueee  .  .  . 
canemtct,  and  1, 12.  This  is  referred  to  Numa  in  Cic  de  or.  8, 197.  Quiht.  1, 10, 
20.  Songs  in  praise  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus  are  mentioned  by  Diovrs.  1,  79  (from 
Fabius  Pictor :  un  h  roXt  warptoa  Ofu^oit  ^6  *Fvfiedwf  iri  Kal  wihf  jfdereu).  Plut.  Num. 
5 ;  of  Coriolanus,  by  Diohts.  8^  62.    Cf.  CZsll,  Ferienschrr.  2, 170. 196. 

4.  Perizonius  (Animadw.  histor.  cap.  6)  held  these  laudatory  songs  to  have 
been  one  source  of  the  Boman  legendary  history.  Bibbbck,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Dioht. 
1, 8.  Niebuhr  was  of  opinion  that  these  songs  formed  a  continuous  epic  poem,  and 
hence  originated  the  theory  that  this  epic  poem  was  the  source  of  oar  extant  ver- 
sion of  Boman  history,  which  he  thought  would  account  for  its  poetical  oharao- 
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ter.  On  this  view  (which  goes  much  too  far  and  is  now  rightly  discarded)  see 
WGoBsssv,  origg.  112.  162.  Schweolbb,  BG.  1,  58.  But  on  the  other  hand 
MAKbkpxlka  Phil.  87,  450. 

83.  We  have  relics  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  inscriptions  on 
'votive  offerings,  pillars,  tombs  and  vessels,  of  which  we  possess 
a  large  number  belonging  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Itepublic, 
partly  through  literary  and  partly  through  epigraphic  records. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  1)  the  inscription  on  the  linen  coat-of-mail 
of  Tolunmius  dedicated  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  a.  317/437 
(326/428?)  and  seen  even  by  Augustus  ;  2)  the  tabula  triumphalis 
of  the  dictator  T.  Quinctius  of  the  year  374/380 ;  3)  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  (cos.  496/258).  Of  the  second 
class :  4)  the  dedication  on  a  golden  fibula,  probably  of  the  3rd 
century  u.c,  found  in  a  grave  at  Praeneste ;  5)  the  inscription  of 
Dvenos,  of  the  5th  century  u.c. ;  6)  the  dedication  of  the  Marsian 
Caso  Cantovios,  probably  dating  from  the  second  Samnite  war 
(428/326-450/304) ;  7)  the  three  oldest  of  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipios,  the  inscription  in  memory  of  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Scipio 
(008.  466/298),  his  son  L.  ComeUus  Cn.  f.  Scipio  (cos.  495/259) 
and  the  elogium  of  the  latter  in  satumian  lines ;  8)  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  columna  rostrata  erected  to  C.  Duilius  in  honour  of  his 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  a.  494/260 ;  9)  the  inscription 
on  the  oldest  milestone  preserved,  about  500/254. — Of  other  in- 
scriptions the  epitaphs  of  the  Furii  at  Tusculum,  several  Praenes- 
tine  inscriptions  on  cists  and  mirrors,  as  well  as  dedications  from 
the  grove  near  Pisaurum  etc.,  may  belong  to  the  5th  century  u.c. 

L  Lit.  4,  20. 

2.  LiY.  6,  29.    FE8TU8  868  (satnmian). 

8.  Cic.  Cato  61  carmen  incitum  in  sepulcro;  cf.  fin.  2,  116  (satnmian). 

4.  ^man%o$  med  fhefhciked  numanci '  (right  to  left)  Le.  Jtfamtct  me  fecit  Numeric, 
Diaoorered  1886;  FDOmmleb,  BOm.  Mitteil.  des  dentsch.  arch.  Inst.  1887,  40. 
QLiOHAVA,  ib.  189.  Bt^cRSLiB,  BhM.  42,  817.  EWOlfflim,  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexikogr. 
4,14a 

&.  On  a  smaU  earthen  vessel  intended  for  funeral  offerings  on  the  Noven- 
dialf  foond  in  Borne  (1880)  near  the  Quirinal,  is  a  curious  ritualistic  instruction 
written  from  right  to  left,  with  satumian  assonances ;  HDbbssel,  ann.  d.  inst. 
aroh.  52, 15a  BOchblkb,  BhM.  86,  285.  The  text  is  given  with  critical  notes  in 
EScuBiDXR^s  DIE.  1,  19.  Other  short  dedications  on  very  ancient  vases  from 
■oaihem  Etniria  OIL.  1, 48  seqq.    DIE.  1,  20  sqq. 

6.  On  this  alternate  (fiovrrpo^/ffibof)  inscription  (lines  1.  8.  4  from  left  to  right, 
lines  2. 5  from  right  to  left)  on  a  bronze  tablet,  found  in  1877  in  the  Fucine  lake, 
cl  FBOcnLO,  BhM.  88,  489.    HJobdan,  Herm.  15,  5. 

7.  The  epitaphs  of  the  Scipioe  were  discovered  on  the  via  Appia,  a.  1614  and 
B.  L.  I 
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1780,  and  have  often  been  printed  and  explained.  They  are  now  found  in  Priscae 
Lat.  Monmn.  t.  87-42.  CIL.  1,  29-39  (also  6,  1284-1294).  Wilm.  1,  587.  DIE.  1, 
88-93.  Those  belonging  to  the  time  anterior  to  514/240  are  in  the  OIL.  1  no.  29. 
31.  32.  On  these  epitaphs  see  Bitschl,  opusc.  4, 213.  Mommsen,  BhM.  9,  462.  BG. 
1«,452.  FBOcH£LKR,  JJ.  87,  328;  anthol.  epigr.  spec.  2,  6.  LMGlleb,  d.  saturn. 
Vers  102  al.  The  Grecian  tendencies  of  the  Scipios  show  themselves  also  in  the 
adoption  of  metrical  epitaphs. 

8.  FBiTscHL,  Inscriptio  quae  fertur  colomnae  rostratae  DuUlianae,  opusc.  4. 
183.  204 ;  PLMon.  t.  95 ;  also  CIL.  1, 195.  6,  1300.  Wordsw.  EL.  170.  DIE.  1,  891. 
The  present  text  of  the  inscription  cannot  be  the  original,  but  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Empire ;  at  the  very  best,  it  is  the  original  text  renewed  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  modernised  (Bitschl,  opusc.  4, 234),  but  the  many  forms  of  exaggerated 
arcl^sm,  standing  side  by  side  with  later  forms,  as  well  as  numerous  material 
difficulties  and  its  general  prolixity,  render  Mommsen's  view  (CIL.  1,  p.  40)  more 
probable,  viz.  that  the  column  originally  had  either  no  inscription  at  all,  or  only 
a  very  short  and  simple  one,  and  that  the  extant  inscription  was  made,  when  the 
monument  itself  was  restored  under  Claudius,  in  accordance  with  accessible  his- 
torical sources  and  with  intentional  imitation  of  the  archaic  style  (esp.  following 
the  inscription  of  L.  Aemilius  Begillus  relating  to  his  naval  victory  at  Myonnesos, 
Liv.  40,  52). 

9.  This  milestone  (milliarium)  from  the  via  Appia,  now  at  Mesa,  is  published 
CIL.  10,  p.  1019,  no.  6838.    DIE.  1,  283. 

10.  The  tituli  Furiorum  CIL.  1,  65  DIE.  1,  60 ;  the  Praenestine  CIL.  1,  54 
DIE.  1,  41 ;  those  of  Pisaurum  CIL.  1, 167  DIE.  1,  68. — The  inscriptions  on  coins, 
vessels,  monuments  etc.  of  this  period,  so  far  as  preserved,  have  been  collected  in 
the  CIL.  voL  1,  where  the  pars  prior  (p.  1-40)  contains  the  Inscriptiones  vetust- 
issimae,  bello  Hannibalico  quae  videntur  anteriores.  See  also  the  selection :  DIE. 
1,1-89.    On  the  elogia  §  81,  2. 

84.  The  custom  of  a  victorious  army  singing  at  their  general's 
triumph  ditties  either  praising  or  ralljdng  him  (carmina  trium- 
phalia),  frequently  in  alternating  form,  is  likewise  very  ancient. 

1.  Liv.  8,  29.  4,  20.  58.  5,  49.  7, 10. 17.  38. 10,  30.  39,  7.  45,  38.  43.  Diontb.  2,  34. 
7,  72.  App.  Pun.  66.  Plut.  Aemil.  P.  84  (6  arpwrbs  .  .  .  gfJaw  tA  fih  ifdat  ripas 
warpiovt  i>'afi€fuy;iiwas  yiXuri,  r&  8^  raioi^ar  iwufiKlovi  Kal  rCap  IkaTerfKiyfUptatf  iwaipovs). 
Marcell.  a  Dio  43,  20.  Vellei.  2,  67.  Suet.  lul.  49.  51.  Martial.  1,  4,  3  sq. 
Pambgyr.  incert.  9, 18  extr. — For  the  amoebaean  form  (aUemit  veraibtu)  see  Liv. 
4,  53.  Plin.  NH.  19,  144.  Gf.  also  §  3,  3.  11,  2  and  3.— The  burden  io  triumpke, 
Vareo  LL.  6,  68.  Tib.  2,  5,  118.  Liv.  3,  29.  Cf.  Hob.  C.  4,  2,  49  sq.  Ov.  trist. 
4,  2,  51. 

2.  Cf.  FPB.  330.— Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  148.  GHBermsteih,  versus  ludicri  in 
Bom.  Caesares  priores  compositi,  Halle  1810.  Guicherit,  de  carminibus  Mar- 
ciorum  (§  66,  2)  et  de  carm.  triumphal,  milit.  Bom.,  Leid.  1846. 

85.  The  old  weather-rules,  incantations  and  magic  lines  and 
similar  things  bore  likewise  a  popular  character  and  were,  as  a 
rule,  in  satumian  rhythm. 

1«  Fest.  93  tit  atUiquo  carmine  J    hibemo  pidvere,  vemo  luto  grandia  farra^ 
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eamilUj  meUa,  Gf.  Macb.  sat.  5,  20,  18  tit  libro  velustisaimorum  carminum  .  .  . 
imvtmtur  hoc  ruHieum  vetut  catUicum :  hibemo  etc.  Serv.  G^org.  1,  101.  Plin.  NH. 
17,  14  and  28,  29  carmina  quaedam  exstant  contra  grandines  contrcique  morborum 
gemera  etc  lb.  27,  131  (in  free  trochaic  measure:  reseda^  morbos  reseda!  scUne^ 
teime,  quis  hie  pullui  igerit  radices  f  nSc  caput  nee  pides  hetbecd),  Gato  SlSL.  160. 
Yaero  BB.  1,  2,  27  (charm  against  the  gout)  terra  pestem  teneto^  solus  hie  maneto 
(satumian).  Vkbo.  A.  4,  487.  Buc.  8,  80.  Hob.  £.  2,  1,  188.  Tib.  1,  2,  58. 
HoMMssN  BG.  1^  221.  459.  Gf.  §  11.  Also  BCcheleb,  BhM.  84,  843.  Bebqk,  op. 
1,566. 

d)  Legal  Monl^ents  and  Literatube. 

86.  The  constantly  increasing  legal  insecurity  and  inferiority 
in  which  the  Plebeians  found  themselves,  when  compared  with 
the  Patricians,  after  the  abolition  of  the  royal  power,  led  after 
many  struggles  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.c.  to  the 
design  and  introduction  of  a  common  law  of  the  country,  by  which 
the  existing  customs,  most  of  them  merely  traditional  and  not 
fixed  in  writing,  were  at  length  systematised,  and  materiaUy 
improved  by  the  recently  gained  experience  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  foreign  states  and  laws ;  a  process  resulting  in  the 
legislation  of  the  XII  tables.  Thus  the  civil  law  was  regulated 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  laws  of  a  religious  and  criminal 
charfiicter  and  some  referring  to  the  police  being  also  included. 
These  laws  were  at  an  early  time  commented  upon,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  harmony  with  practical  law  and  the  development 
of  the  language. 

1.  a.  800/454  lex  Terentilia  and  the  departure  of  three  ambassadors  for 
Greece.  They  returned  a.  802/452,  a  legislative  committee  was  then  appointed 
(Xviri  legibus  scribundis),  which  commenced  its  functions  in  May  808  *,  at  first 
10  tables  were  drawn  up,  and  a.  801  two  others  were  added.  Hermodoros  of 
Ephesus  is  said  to  have  assisted  them. 

2.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  fixed  on  as  the  model,  Gic.  leg.  2,  59.  64.  Dig. 
10, 1, 18. 47,  22,  4.  Plut.  Sol  21.  28.  FHofmakn  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  griech.  und 
rOm.  Bechts  (Wien  1870),  p.  1  sqq. 

8.  The  XTT  tabulae  were  fons  omnis  publici  privatique  iuris,  Liv.  8.  84.  Gf. 
DiovTS.  10,  8.  AusoH.  op.  26,  61.  Tac.  A.  8,  27.  The  two  last  tables  are  fre- 
quently excluded  from  the  usual  praise,  Gic.  de  rep.  2,  61.  68. 

4.  DiOD.  12,  26  ppax^oft  Kal  dwtpirrtas  ffvyK€ifUp7i,  Gell.  NA.  20,  1,  4  dejanti 
atque  absoluta  hrevitate  verborum  scriptae^  but  also  quaedam  cbscurissinia  aul 
durissima  etc. 

5.  They  were  graven  on  bronze  (Liv.  8,  57.  Dionys.  10,  57,  Diod.  12,  20). 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  (865/889)  the  consular  tribunes  ordered  foedera 
ae  leges  (erant  autem  eae  XII  tabulae^  .  .  .)  conquiri  quae  comparerent  (Liv.  6,  1). 
Until  the  time  of  Gicero  they  were  learnt  by  heart  in  the  schools,  Gic.  leg.  2,  9. 
59.    In  Diodoroe'  time  (12,  26  Mfuuft  Oavimj^otUrri  fUxpi  tup  kojS^  ^ma*  Kaipiay)  and 
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that  of  A.  Gellicis  (20,  1)  they  were  still  in  existence.  As  for  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  nothing  certain  appears  from  his  rhetorical  expression :  ad  Donat.  10 
inciaete  aint  licet  Uges  XII  (abulia  .et  puUieo  etere  prttefixo  iura  prueacripta  atnt^ — 
inter  legea  ipaAa  Minquitur^  inter  iura  pecccUur). 

6.  Commentators :  Sex.  Aelins  Catus  (Cic.  leg.  2,  59.  Top,  10.  Pompon,  dig. 
1,  2,  2.  §  38),  L.  Acilins  (Cic.  leg.  1.1.),  L.  Aelins  Stilo  (§  148, 1  sqq.),  Ser.  Sulpicitis 
Bufns  (dig.  50,  16,  237.  Fest.  210,  322  cf.  174.  321.  876),  Antistius  Labeo  (Gell. 
NA.  1, 12, 18.  7, 15, 1.  20, 1, 13),  Valerius  (Fest.  321.  cf.  253.  855.  ESch5ll,  XU 
tabb.  p.  35),  Gains  (of  whose  commentary  20  fragments  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Digests). 

7.  Since  Gothofredus  (see  Otto*8  Thesaor.  inr.  rom.  8, 1),  the  fragments  of 
the  Xn  tables  have  been  collected  and  explained  esp.  by  HEDiRKSEir,  Kritik 
a.  Herstellong  des  Textes  der  ZwOlftafelfragmente,  Lpz.  1824.  Legis  XTT  tabb. 
reliquiae,  ed.  prolegomena  add.  BSchOll,  Lps.  1866.  ATVoiot,  d.  XTT  Tafeln, 
Gtesch.  u.  Syst.  usw.  nebst  den  Fragmenten,  Lpz.  1884  XL  Bbuns,  fontes  '  14. — 
On  the  legislation  of  the  XII  tables  see* esp.  Schweolsb,  BG.  3, 1. — OXablowa, 
rOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1, 106. 

87.  The  concession  of  the  XTI  tables  soon  lost  part  of  its 
value  to  the  Plebeians  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Patricians 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  exclusive  right  of  explaining  and 
appljdng  them.  Especially  their  knowledge  of  the  precise  forms 
of  legal  proceedings  (legis  aotiones),  as  well  as  of  the  days  on 
which  they  were  reUgiously  admissible,  was  withheld  from  the 
Plebeians. 

1.  Interpretatio  legum,  auctoritaa  prudentum^  diaputatio  fori  (ins  civile  in  a 
limited  sense).  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  §-5.  Et  interpretandi  acientia  et  actionea  apud 
collegium  pontificum  erant^  ib.  §  6 ;  cf .  Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

2.  The  legis  actiones  are  partly  older  than  the  XTT  tables,  esp.  those  per 
aacramentum  and  probably  also  the  one  per  iudida  (arbittive)  poatidationem]  less 
probably  those  per  condiciionem,  per  manua  iniectionem,  per  pignoria  atpionenu 
PB£.  4,  902.  AScHMiDT,  de  originibns  legis  actionom,  Frieb.  1857.  FLyKkller, 
rOm.  Civilproc.,  'v.  AWach,  Lpz.  1883  (and  the  literature  there  quoted). 

3.  Plin.  NH.  33,  17  diebua  faatiaj  quoa  papulua  a  paucia  principum  quotidie 
petebat,  cf.  Cic.  Mur.  25.    Cf.  §  74. 

88.  This  state  of  things  was  improved  by  On.  Flavins  Anni 
f.  as  curule  aedile  a.  460/304  publishing,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ap.  Claudius,  a  calendar  of  the  religious  festivals  and  the  legis 
actiones :  Fasti  and  ius  Flavianum. 

« 

1.  Liv.  9,  46  Cn,  Flaviua  .  .  .  civile  iua  repoaitum  in  penetreUibua  pontificum 
evulgavit  faatoaque  circa  forum  in  cdbo  propoauit  ut  quando  lege  agi  poaaet  aciretur, 
Plin.  NH.  33,  17  Appii  Caeci  (see  §  90)  acriba^  cuiua  hortatu  exceperat  eoa  diea  con- 
auUando  aaaidue  aagad  ingenio.    Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

2.  Legia  actionea  compoauit^  Cic.  Att.  6, 1,  8 ;  of.  de  or.  1,  186.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2, 
2.  7.    Hie  liber^  qui  actionea  continet,  appeUatur  iua  civile  Flaviangim^  Pompon.  LI. 
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Later  an,  it  was  supplemented  and  continued  by  Sex.  Aelius,  who  alias  actiones 
compotuil  et  librum  popuio  dedit,  qui  appellatur  ius  Adianum  ;  cf .  §  125,  2.  MYoigt 
(see  §  49,  5)  p.  828.  Query  whether  there  are  extracts  from  the  ius  Flavianum  in 
Probus  de  notis  ?    Mommsen,  Lpz.  Ber.  1858, 188. 

89.  When  the  sources  of  the  law  had  thus  all  become 
accessible,  legal  knowledge  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Patricians :  among  the  earliest  jurists  we  have,  besides  several 
Patricians,  as  the  most  eminent  the  Plebeians  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus  and  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the  first  teacher  of  law. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2, 2.  §  87  fuU  maximae  scientiae  Sempronius^  quern  populus  rom, 
99^  4MppeUavit  (cos.  450/804,  one  of  the  first  Plebeian  pontifioes  454/800,  censor 
455;  PBE.  6,  974);  C.  Scipio  Nasica^  qui  Optimus  a  senatu  oppdlatus  eat  (this 
must  be  an  error,  as  the  one  who  received,  a.  550/204,  the  surname  of  Optimus,  is 
in  aU  other  passages  called  Publ.  and  was  consul  568/191 ;  PBE.  2,  666),  cui  eiiam 
pMice  damu$  in  sacra  via  daia  est^  quo  facilius  corundi  posset,  deinde  Q,  Mucius 

[?  Bynkershoek  conjectures  Maximwi]  ...  §  88 :  post  hos  fuit  Ti,  Coruncanius,  qui^ 
mi  dixi  (§  85),  primus  proJUeri  coepit,  cuius  iamen  scriptum  nullum  exiat,  sed  responsa 
eomptura  el  Tnemorabilia  eiusfuerunt  (/eruntur  Muretus).  He  was  consul  a.  474/280 
and  the  first  Plebeian  pontifex  maxhnus.  PBE.  2,  722.  ESchbadeb,  Civilist. 
Magazin  5, 187. 

2.  It  remains  doubtful  whether  Sophus  and  Coruncanius  owed  their  sacerdotal 
dignity  to  their  legal  knowledge  or  vice  versft ;  Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  469. 

90.  The  most  prominent  figure  of  this  period,  in  fact  a  man 
a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  was  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus  (censor  442/312,  cosw  447/307  and  4B8/296),  the  great 
Patrician  who  abolished  in  the  state  the  limitation  of  the  full 
right  of  citizenship  to  landed  proprietors,  who  broke  through 
the  old  financial  administration,  from  whom  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts and  streets,  the  Eoman  jurisprudence,  oratory  and  gram- 
mar date  their  beginning,  and  with  whom  begins  also  the  first 
attempt  at  Latin  prose-composition  and  at  art-poetry. 

L  His  elogium :  CEL.  1,  p.  287  nr.  28  Ok.  539  Wilm.  628.  Plim.  NH.  35, 12 
posuit  in  Bdtomae  templo  (founded  by  him  a.  458/296)  maiores  suos  placuitque  in 
excdso  sp&iari  et  titulos  honorum  legi,  Fbontin.  aq.  1,  5  Ap,  Claudio  Crasso  censore 
cut  potUa  Caeco  fuit  cognomen,  OHirschfbld,  Herm.  8,  476.— GeneraUj  Mommsen, 
BG.  1*,  454 ;  BOm.  Forsch.  1,  301. 

2.  Pompom,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  86  App,  Claudius  ,  .  .  maximam  scientiam  habuit,  hie 
Centemmanus  appellatus  est,  Appiam  viam  stravit  et  etquam  Claudiam  induxit,  et  de 
Pyrrho  in  urhem  non  recipiendo  sententiam  tulit  (the  famous  speech  of  a.  474/280, 
preserved  long  afterwards,  see  Cic.  Brut.  55.  61.  Gato  m.  16.  Sen.  ep.  114,  13 
Tag.  diaL  18.  21.  Quint.  2, 16,  7).  hunc  etiam  actiones  scripsisse  traditum  est  (he 
rather  suggested  the  legis  actiones  of  Flavins ;  Mommsen  considers  actiones  to  be  an 
interpolaticm),  primum  de  usurpationihus,  qui  liber  non  exstat,  idem  ,  .  ,  R  literam 
imvemii  (ije,  distinguished  the  two  sounds  r  and  s  in  writing,  cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  1*, 
470),  ut  pro  VaUeiis  Valerii  essent  et  pro  Fusiis  Furii,    See,  however,  on  this  trans- 
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ition  H Jordan,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879)  104.  The  removal  of 
z  from  the  alphabet  is  also  ascribed  to  him  (Martian.  Gap.  8,  261).  HJordan  1.1. 
155.    LHavet,  rev.  de  philol.  2, 15.    GMeyer,  Zf«G.  81, 122.    Of.  §  98,  6. 

8.  SoUera  iuris  atque  eioquerUiae  conndtua^  Liv.  10,  22 ;  of.  19.  He  was  the  first 
author  who  wrote  down  and  published  any  prose  work  (see  §  85, 1). 

4.  Cic.  Tusc.  4,  4  mihi  Appii  C(»ee%  carmen j  quod  txdde  Panaetius  lauded  epUtc^a 
quadam  qucie  eat  ad  Q,  Tvberonem,  Pythagoricum  videtur.  Cf.  Fest.  817  in  Appii 
aententiia,  Ps.-Sall.  ad  Caes.  de  rep.  1, 1,  2  quod  in  carminibM  Appiua  at/,  fabrum 
eaae  auae  quemque  fortunae.  Thus  perhaps  faber  auae  fortunae  unuaquiaqueat  ipaua, 
Peiscian  GL.  2,  884  Appiua  Caecua:  (Mmicum  cum  videa^  ohl{iv)iacere  miaeriaa  etc. 
(a  satumian).    FPB.  86. 


11. 

HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

PAET  I. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  AND  OF  AUGUSTUS. 
First  period :  from  Andronicus  to  the  time  of  Sulla. 

A.  514/240-670/84. 

91.  The  centuries  during  which  Rome  possessed  no  literature 
are  those  of  her  real  greatness.  Her  literature  arose  through 
the  demands  of  school  and  stage,  when  the  instruction  gained 
by  youths  from  accompanying  their  fathers  to  the  market-place 
and  into  the  Senate  appeared  no  longer  sufficient,  and  when  the 
stage  was  expected  to  give  continuous  and  more  artistic  exhibi- 
tions besides  the  customary  uncouth  farces  and  dances. 

The  Roman  literature  was  from  its  very  beginning  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greek,  The  tentative  beginnings  of  early 
Roman  literary  exertion  could  not  develope  and  assert  themselves, 
in  contact  with  the  externally  isolated  and  internally  perfect 
Greek  literature  which  was  penetrating  into  Rome.  They  were 
stunted  and  overpowered  by  the  foreign  influence  even  more 
than  was  the  Roman  faith  under  the  pressure  of  the  Greek, 
A  Roman  literature  was  first  wakened  into  life  by  the  Greek 
literature,  and  so  developed  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  genuine 
old  Roman  character.^)  But  what  Roman  authorship  lost  through 
this  involuntary  surrender,  its  foreign  teacher  amply  repaid  by 
severe  tr.inin7by  g.ardi;g  it  ^Zt  »>m.tle^  !Z^Li  b^ 

>)  MoMMSEN  BG.  1\  876. 
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directing  it  to  the  highest  examples.  The  Romans  however 
showed  in  literature  their  characteristic  strength  and  genius  for 
assimilation,  and  made  the  foreign  forms  entirely  their  own. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  customs  is 
of  high  antiquity  in  Italy  and  Rome.  The  Latin  alphabet  is 
of  Greek  origin  (see  below),  and  likewise  the  Roman  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  We  find  Greek  influence  powerful  from 
the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  it  is  proved  even  by  the  constitution 
of  Servius  and  the  character  of  the  ludi  romani*) ;  in  religion  it 
was  fostered  by  the  Sibylline  books.  Such  names,  too,  as  Codes 
(KvKTiMy^),  Catamitus  (Ganymedes)  indicate  an  early  connection. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.o.  the  Roman  legisla- 
tion was  improved  by  using  that  of  Solon,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  century  a  separate  place  for  the  Greeks  (Graecostasis)  was 
made  in  the  Roman  forum.  Afber  the  conquest  of  Campania,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  this  influence  increased 
considerably:  such  surnames  as  Philippus,  Philo,  Sophus,  Age- 
lastus,  were  no  longer  strange,  the  customs  of  reclining  at  dinner, 
of  erecting  monuments  and  epitaphs  in  memory  of  the  departed, 
etc.,  were  then  adopted  from  the  Greeks^);  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  that  century,  the  contact  with  the  Greek  parts  of  the 
south  of  Italy  became  more  frequent,  the  Roman  nobles  were 
already  able  to  use  the  Greek  language  in  their  missions,  the 
Roman  sailors  and  traders  having  understood  it  even  before. 
Through  the  numbers  of  Greek  slaves  and  freedmen  even  the 
lower  classes  at  Rome  became  acquainted  with  Greek. 

Accordingly  the  effects  were  the  more  rapid  and  deep,  when 
the  first  Punic  war  brought  the  manhood  of  Rome  into  close  and 
lasting  contact  with  Greek  culture  in  Sicily.  Thence  a  taste  for 
refined  enjoyments  was  imported,  and  it  was  probably  no  mere 
accident  that,  in  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war 
(490/264-613/241),  Andronicus  was  enabled  to  set  up  the  drama 
at  Rome,  since  which  time  performances  were  maintained  con- 
tinually. Even  during  the  war  with  Hannibal  (636/218-663/201) 
they  went  on  uninterruptedly,  inasmuch  as  most  of  Naevius' 
works  and  one  half  of  Plautus'  literary  exertions  (though  perhaps 
the  less  fertile  half)  fall  into  the  time  of  this  war,  in  which  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  Roman  nation  appeared  once  more  in 
their  most  brilliant  lustre.    But  when  the  fearful  tension  of  all 

*)  MoMMSBi  1«,  95.  228.  >)  Momiueh  1«,  452.    Cf.  §  88,  7, 
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powers  wliich  was  necessitated  by  it  had  relaxed^  when  the 
feeling  of  having  escaped  an  immense  danger  and  the  exultation 
at  a  final  victory  increased  the  relish  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life*),  literature  also  struck  deeper  roots  at  Rome,  especially  as 
its  respectability  had  been  secured  by  the  grant  of  corporate 
rights  to  the  poetae  as  early  as  548/206.  It  also  chanced  a. 
650/204  that  M.  Cato  brought  Ennius  to  Rome :  the  future  chief 
of  the  old  Roman  party  brought  him  who  was  destined  soon  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  partisans  of  Greek  literature.  Thence- 
forth Porcius  Licinus'  words  (in  Gtellius  17,  21)  were  daily  more 
fully  realised : 

Poenico  bello  secundo  Musa  pinnato  gradu 
Intulit  se  bellicosam  in  Romuli  gentem  feram.^) 

Patriotic  men  were  grieved  to  witness  the  desertion  of  national 
customs  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  foreign  element.') 

The  ambition  of  the  aristocracy,  increasing  equally  with  their 
wealth,  met  the  popular  eagerness  for  sights  half  way ;  together 
with  other  popular  amusements  the  dramatic  performances  were, 
therefore,  eagerly  attended;  writing  plays  for  them  became  a 
tolerably  remunerative  occupation,  and  thus  besides  and  after 
Plautus  we  find  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Statins  Caecilius,  and  Terence 
busily  pursuing  it.  The  wars  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia 
(654/200-657/197)  and  still  more  the  war  with  Antiochus  (a. 
663/191  sq.)  contributed  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the  old  Roman 
maimers,  though  they  also  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon  and 
put  the  conception  of  a  universal  Empire  within  nearer  reach, 
increasing  also  the  necessity  of  exchanging  the  original  Roman 
character  for  Grecian  civilisation  and  its  cosmopolitan  and 
refining  tendencies.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be  done  without 
mistakes.  Unfortunately  most  Romans  lacked  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  in  the  foreign  element  between  the  valuable  or 
necessary  and  the  inappropriate  or  harmful ;  without  reserve 
or  selection  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Grecian 
civilisation,  and  were  so  dazzled  by  its  brilliant  lights  that  they 
overlooked  its  deep  shadows.     At  first  it  was  exclusively  the 

^)  The  Oscan  Atellanae  seem  also  to  have  oome  to  Borne  about  this  time ; 
see  §9. 

»)  Cf.  also  HoR.  E.  2, 1, 162. 

^)  Cato  &p.QeU,  6^2,  b  8%  quU  in  podica  arte  itudebeU  .  .  .  gnutatar  vooabatmr, 
Cf.  oiium  graecum  Cic.  or.  106. 
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liobles  who  adopted  the  new  fashion ;  above  all  the  circle  of  the 
Scipios  esteemed  and  propagated  Grecian  culture,  and  also  kept 
tolerably  free  fit)m  its  exaggerations.^)  Africanus  the  Elder 
manifested  his  desertion  of  the  old  Roman  mode  of  thought 
especially  by  his  familiar  saying :  numquam  se  minus  esse  otiosum 
quam  cum  otiosus  esset;^)  and  the  occupation  of  his  leisure 
becomes  manifest  from  the  charge  of  his  adversaries,  esp.  Q. 
Fabius,  a.  550/204,  that  he  spent  his  time  over  old  books  and  in 
gymnastics.')  Another  very  respectable  advocate  of  the  Grecian 
tendency  was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  (c.  527/227-694/160).  They 
both  wrote  and  spoke  Greek  fluently,  as  did  also  T.  Quinctius 
Plamininus  (cos.  556/198),  Ti.  Gracchus  (cos.  577/177.  591/163), 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  (cos.  588/166),  On.  Octavius  and  in  general  all 
the  annalists  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  (Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius, 
Acilius).  Q.  Labeo  (cos.  571/183)  and  M.  Laenas  (cos.  581/173) 
wrote  verses. 

Even  Cato  showed  at  least  in  Latin  prose  an  eager  literary 
activity,  and  he  who  had  asserted  that  the  Romans  would  forget 
how  to  act,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature,^*^)  was  in  his 
old  age  obliged  to  learn  Greek  himself.  But  already  were  the 
symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the  old  Roman  severity  becoming  more 
frequent,^^)  so  much  so  that  a  man  of  the  old  stamp,  like  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  felt  strange  and  solitary  in  his  native  town.^^) 
With  each  generation,  nay  almost  every  year,  these  symptoms 
become  more  serious,  in  the  breaking-up  of  family  life,  the  con- 
tempt of  law  and  order,  and  even  of  the  national  gods.  The 
opposition  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  grew  indeed  in 
the  same  proportion ;  Cato  the  Elder  especially  waged  fierce  war 
against  these  tendencies  in  his  censorship  (a.  570/184). 

But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  a  process  resulting  from   a 


0  See  Nabvius  ap.  GeU.  NA.  7  (6)  8,  5.    Val.  Max.  6,  7, 1. 

*)  Gic.  off.  8, 1.  Of.  ABaldi,  die  Freunde  und  FOrderer  der  griech.  Bildung  in 
Bom,  WOrsb.  1875;  d.  C^egner  der  griech.  Bildung  in  Bom,  Borghansen  1876. 
ADiTFUT,  de  Graecifl  Bomanorom  amicis  ant  praeoeptoribus,  Brest  1879. 

•)  Liv.  29, 19  ad  fin. 

^)  CI  §  2, 1  and  in  Plim.  NH.  29, 14  quandoque  uta  gem  tutu  litereu  dabit  omnia 


")  Lit.  26,2, 15  (a.  548/211)  eum  (Gn.  Fulvins)  in  ganea  luHritgue,  M  iuventutem 
egtrii^  MntdmUm  iKturum, 

^  Lit.  26, 22,  9  (a.  548/211)  negue  ego  ve$troi  mores  consul  ferre  poUro  neque  voa 
impmimm  wteum.  Cf.  the  frequent  complaints  of  Plautus  about  the  growing  mores 
flMrff ,  e.g.  Trin.  8a  581. 1028. 
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thousand  unavoidable  circumstances,  to  oppose  the  great  change 
then  accomplishing  itself  with  irresistible  power,  in  the  religion, 
life  and  customs,  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  new  culture  was  made  solely  responsible  for  the  evils 
of  the  time,  yet  this  convenient  reproach,  which  made  it  possible 
to  shift  the  blame,  was  by  no  means  proved.  Besides,  the  means 
employed  were  often  absurd  and  not  to  the  purpose.  Thus  a. 
B81/173  the  Epicurean  philosophers  Alkaios  and  Philiskos  were 
banished  from  Rome,  a.  693/161  the  philosophers  and  rhetores  latini 
were  again  expelled,  a.  699/165  the  Athenian  ambassadors  (whose 
chief  was  Kameades]  were  sent  home  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
then  again  a.  687/167  the  Senate  decoyed  one  thousand  noble  and 
highly  educated  Achaeans  (Polybios  among  them)  into  Italy,  and 
there  detained  them  as  hostages  during  17  years.  Altogether  the 
policy  of  shameless  selfishness,  which  was  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Senate  during  this  period,  and  reached  its  climax  in  their  abomin- 
able conduct  towards  the  unhappy,  prostrate  city  of  Carthage  ^^) — 
the  frivolous  wars  tending  to  nothing  but  aggrandisement  and 
enrichment  waged  by  Rome  continuously  after  the  second  Punic 
war — destroyed  the  old  Roman  character  far  more  effectually  than 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy  could  ever  have  done.  Henceforth 
there  was  a  fearful  increase  in  internal  corruption,  immorality,**) 
bribery,  an  insatiable  eagerness  for  riches,  disregarding  eye;y- 
thing  else  and  impudently  setting  aside  laws,  orders  of  the  Senate 
and  legal  proceedings,  making  war  unauthorised,  celebrating 
triumphs  without  permission,  plundering  the  provinces,  robbing 
the  allies.  Ignominious  treaties  and  conclusions  of  peace  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  Instead  of  by  character  (virtus)  as  of 
old,  Rome  now  extended  its  power  by  deceit,  perfidiousness  and 
diplomatic  craft.  A  certain  culture  did  indeed  gradually  spread 
itself  even  among  the  great  multitude ;  a  fact  borne  out  by  the 
mere  occurrence  *^)  of  numerous  foreign  words  in  Plautus  (and 
Ennius),  and  by  the  ludi  scenici  gaining  the  superiority  over 
the  circenses.**)    But  the  plays  of  the  palliata,  which  were  the 

*')  On  this  Macchiavellian  policy  see  GPetkb,  Studien  zur  i^m.  Gesch.,  Halle 
1868, 115.  Even  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Bomans  as  Polybios  is  thereby 
repeatedly  roused  to  outbursts  of  indignation ;  see  81, 18 ;  cf .  81, 8. 12. 19  extr.  82, 2. 

»*)  Cf.  PoLTB.  81,  24  and  esp.  82, 11  (p.  1096  Bk.). 

")  MoMMSEN  BG.  1«,  877.— FOWeise,  d.  griech.  WOrter  im  Lat.,  Lpz.  1882; 
BhM.  88,  547.    GASaalfeld,  Tensanrus  italo-graecus,  Wien  1884  etc 

'*)  At  the  end  of  the  Bepubiic  there  were  66  days  annually  appropriated  to 
festivals :  of  these  2  days  were  occupied  with  feasts  (epulae),  16  dayB  with  ludi 
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principal  food  offered  to  the  people  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions, 
could  not  do  much  towards  preserving  the  old  austerity  of 
morals.  ^^) 

92.  The  work  nearly  finished  in  the  6th  century  was  com- 
pleted in  the  7th;  the  year  608/146  brought  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  With  Carthage,  the  stimulus  for 
continued  valour  and  expertness  in  war  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  very  man  who  was  obliged  to  destroy  Carthage,  a  man  more 
far-seeing  than  the  old  zealot  Cato,  deplored  its  fall ;  the  fall  of 
Corinth  and  the  aboUtion  of  Greek  independence  caused  numbers 
of  Ghreeks  to  emigrate  to  Eome,  there  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
their  home.  The  peculiar  Roman  character  had  now  come  to  an 
end,  and  for  ever :  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.  From 
the  6th  into  the  7th  century  the  noble  figure  of  Africanus 
minor  (669/185-625/129)  attracts  our  attention,  he  who  was  the 
fiiend  of  Panaitios  and  Polybios ;  around  him  congregated  all 
who  tried  to  keep  above  water  in  this  sea  of  egotism,  greediness 
and  immorality :  among  his  contemporaries,  besides  Terence,  his 
brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  609/145),  his  brother-in-law 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  M'.  Manilius  (cos.  605/149),  the  younger  Laelius 
(cos.  614/140),  D.  Junius  Brutus  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Furius  Philus 
(cos.  618/136),  Sp.  Mummius,  Sex.  Pompeius,  P.  Eupilius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Lucilius  (bom  574/180) ;  among  the  younger  men, 
the  sons-in-law  of  Laelius,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins,  as  well  as 
the  younger  Tubero,  P.  Rutilius,  A.  Verginius  and  others.')  But 
the  stronger  the  opposition  in  which  these  circles  found  them- 
selves in  their  thought  and  action  to  the  dominant  tendency,  the 
more  they  fell  into  aristocratic  seclusion  and  so  much  the  less 
became  their  influence. 

The  rottenness  of  the  nobility  and  the  internal  corruption 
of  the  upper  classes  became  manifest  in  the  Numantine  war 
(611/143-621/133)  and  roused  the  Gracchi  (621/133-631/123)  to 
their  efforts ;  they  stand  forth  prominently  in  the  war  with 
Jugurtha  (643/111-648/106)  and  enable  the  rude  force  of  Marius, 

circenses  (and  preparations),  but  48  days  with  ludi  scenici.  In  the  calendar  of 
a.  854  A.D.  (§  74,  8)  there  are  marked  175  days  for  ludi,  of  these  10  gladiatorial,  64 
circensian,  bat  101  soenio.    Mommskn,  CIL.  1,  p.  878.    FribdlIndkr,  SG.  2*,  272. 

'')  Sometimes  it  becomes  manifest  that  this  culture  was  only  a  slight  varnish, 
which  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  discipline  was  relaxed.  Cf.  e.g.  Polyb. 
80, 18  (from  Athkn.  14,  p.  615)  in  the  year  587/167. 

';  Cf.  Cic.  Lael.  101. 
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himself  a  man  of  insignificant  intellect,  to  gain  marvellous  suc- 
cesses. His  ignorance  of  Greek  was  exceptional  in  his  time,*) 
especially  among  the  ruling  class ;  *)  the  performances  of  Greek 
plays  at  Rome  in  the  original  Greek  attest  the  great  extent  of 
this  knowledge.  Many  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  written 
in  the  two  languages,  and  the  Romans,  who  formerly  in  their 
palliatae  denoted  themselves  as  barbari,  now  share  the  lead  with 
the  Greeks :  they  leading  in  politics,  and  the  latter  in  culture. 
The  Roman  writers  of  the  period  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  Greek  literature,  some  by  resigning  all  rivalry  in  formal 
polish,  as  Lucilius  did,  and  others  again  by  striving  after  correct- 
ness and  elegance  in  a  higher  degree,  as  e.g.  L.  Accius ;  many 
were  by  blind  imitation  even  led  to  shallow  trifling,  e.g.  the 
erotic  epigrammatists.  The  political  situation  led  to  increased 
extension  and  refinement  of  the  popular  amusements.^)  The 
drama  therefore  still  held  the  principal  place  in  literary  pro- 
duction. Tragedy  was,  in  the  7th  century,  respectably  repre- 
sented by  L.  Accius  ;  in  the  comedy  palliata,  togata,  the  artistic 
Atellana  and  Mimus  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  but  in  this 
succession  attest  a  continuous  descent,  in  accordance  with  the 
taste  of  the  mob,  to  plebeian  farces  and  to  vulgar  spectacular 
amusement.  The  epos  was  still  kept  up  by  the  impulse  it 
received  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  (through  Naevius  and 
Ennius),  without,  however,  deriving  any  further  encouragement 
froxD,  contemporary  history.  In  general,  poetical  production  had 
nearly  died  out  with  the  exception  of  the  drama,  and  Lucilius 
and  the  erotic  poets  alluded  to.  The  nation  itself  was  destitute 
of  poetical  power  and  aspiration,  nor  did  the  internal  disturbances 
admit  of  sufficient  mental  tranquillity.  On  the  other  hand, 
historical  composition,  oratory  and  jurisprudence  were  forced  in 
the  atmosphere  of  political  strife  and  grew  rapidly  both  in  extent 
and  depth.  Among  the  historical  writers  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  Piso  Frugi,  Antipater,  Asellio,  also  the 
latest  of  the  Annalists,  Valerius  Antias,  Sisenna  and  Licinius 
Macer.  The  most  brilliant  orators,  after  0.  Gracchus,  are 
M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus.    Jurisprudence  is  best  represented 


3)  Sall.  lug.  85, 82. 

>)  p.  Grasaus,  cos.  628/181,  knew  five  Greek  dialects :  see  §  188,  5  ad  fin. 
^)  Cf.  §  12, 2.    The  attempt  at  reform  made  by  the  censors  of  a.  689/115  was 
an  exception  and  remained  without  further  consequences ;  see  §  9,  7. 
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by  the  two  Q.  Scaevolas,  the  augur  and  the  pontifex.  Learned 
investigation  was  carried  on  diligently  in  all  branches  afber  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  generally  not  by  native 
Boman  citizens. 

93.  As  regards  language  and  prosody  these  two  centuries  are 
a  period  of  most  active  development,  and  include  all  the  three 
grades  through  which  Boman  poetry  passed,  that  of  the  satur- 
nian,  the  dramatic  and  the  dactylic  poets.  As  early  as  the  6th 
century  u.c.  the  Latin  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  something 
Uke  the  Umbrian  loss  of  endings,  of  weakening  all  its  suffixes, 
losing  its  declensions,  and  thus  passing  even  then  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Bomance  languages.  Old  Latin  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  degrade  the  long  vowels,  especially  when  final. 
The  high-tone,  by  giving  importance  to  the  accented  syllable, 
often  had  the  effect  of  weakening  adjacent  long  syllables 
(whether  long  by  nature  or  position)  and  reducing  them  to  short 
ones.  Especially  in  iambic  words  or  combinations  the  long 
syllable  was  shortened  by  the  accent  falling  on  the  short  one. 
Final  consonants  were  slurred  in  pronunciation  and  became  less 
and  less  audible.  The  nasals  blended  readily  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  and  disappeared.  Lastly,  little  words  in  common  use 
were  clipped  by  being  mispronounced  or  only  half  sounded.  The 
oldest  poets,  especially  Plautus  and  the  other  dramatic  writers, 
struggling  with  their  foreign  material  and  writing  for  the  people, 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  licences,  which  the  fluctuating 
pronunciation  of  everyday  life  afforded  for  their  versification. 
Li  respect  of  metre  they  are  equally  negligent :  they  showed 
little  sensitiveness  regarding  hiatus,  in  the  theses  (except  the 
last)  they  put  short  or  long  syllables  indifferently ;  indeed  the 
satumian  verse  allowed  of  the  arses  being  quite  suppressed :  a 
liberty  which  the  dramatic  writers  of  course  avoided  under  the 
guidance  of  their  Greek  models.  They  also  delighted  in  allitera- 
tion^ employing  it  for  the  sake  of  cohesion  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment.^) 

*)  Even  the  later  artistic  poetry  did  not  disdain  alliteration,  which  always 
continued  popular  in  prose  phraseology.  Becent  writings :  WEbbabd,  d.  Allitt. 
in  d.  lat.  Spr.,  Bayr.  1882.  GBobttichsb,  de  allitt.  ap.  Bom.  vi  et  usu,  Berl. 
1884.  HJoBDAK,  Beitr.  z.  Qesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (BerL  1879)  167.  £W5lfflih,  d.  allit- 
ter.  Yerbindd.  d.  lat.  Spr.,  MUnch.  SBer.  1882  2, 1.    GLamdoraf,  de  fig^is  etym- 
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Ennius  first  strove  for  greater  strictness  in  these  points.  S 
final  was  left  disregarded  even  by  him,  and  must  have  been 
almost  inaudible  before  consonants  in  his  time;  only  by  the 
poets  towards  the  close  of  the  RepubHc  was  it  recognised  as  a 
full  sound.  But  in  all  other  things  Ennius  has  the  merit  of 
having  resolutely  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  indecision  and 
irregularity,  by  attributing  a  normal  value  to  each  sound  in 
accordance  with  its  accurate  Roman  pronunciation,  and  thus 
classifying  every  syllable  according  to  its  value  as  either  long 
or  short.^)  In  connection  therewith  a  fixed  rule  was  applied  to 
thesis,  and  hiatus  was  systematically  avoided.  For  his  new 
prosody  Ennius  introduced  also  into  Roman  literature  a  new 
measure,  the  Greek  dactylic  hexameter.  It  is  true,  his  influence 
extended  only  to  the  written  language  and  the  conversational 
language  of  the  educated  classes,  which  was  formed  on  it ;  while 
the  simple  practice  of  everyday  life  for  some  time  longer  pur- 
sued its  own  peculiar  development.')  Not  only  did  the  satumian 
metre  continue  for  some  time  even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
hexameter,  but  there  was  even  in  the  7th  century  a  kind  of 
plebeian  prosody,  in  which  the  hexameter  was  indeed  employed, 
but  with  all  the  prosodiacal  licences  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
6th  century,  adhering  also  to  the  practice  of  solving  the  arsis ; 


ologicis  lat.,  Acta  Erl.  2,  1.  JBinz,  Phil.  44*,  262 ;  see  farther  under  the  several 
aathor& 

3)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ennius  reformed  the  prosody  on  any  rigid 
or  arbitrary  systenu  He  rather  rescued  the  language,  in  its  transitional  stage 
of  development,  from  an  early  decline,  which  the  older  poets  had  prepared  by 
admitting  the  licences  of  the  popular  speech. — The  people  apprehended  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  in  virtue  of  their  unerring  linguistic  instinct,  not  from 
any  scholastic  instruction.  Cic.  de  orat.  8,  195  omne*  tacito  quodam  sensu  nne  ulla 
arte  aut  rtUione  quae  sint  in  arttbus  ac  rationibue  recta  ac  prava  diitulicarU,  idque 
.  .  .  ostendurU  magia  in  verhorum  numerorum  vocumqut  iudicxo^  quod  ea  »unt  in 
communibue  infixa  aensibue  nee  earum  rerum  quemquam  funditus  natura  ease  vcluU 
expertem,  itaque  non  aolum  verbia  arte  poaitia  moventur  omneaj  verum  etiam  numeria 
ac  vocibua,  quotua  enim  quiaque  eat  qui  teneat  arttm  numerorum  ac  modorum  f  cUin 
hia  ai  paullum  modo  offenaum  eat  ut  aut  contractione  breviua  fieret  aut  producticne 
longius,  theatra  tota  redamant,  or.  178  in  verau  thecUra  tota  exclainatUy  ai  /uit  una 
ayllaba  aut  brevior  aut  longior,  nee  vera  muUUudo  pedea  novit  nee  uUoa  numeroa  tenet 
nee  illud  quod  offendU  aut  cur  aut  in  quo  offendat  inteUegit :  et  tamen  omnium  longitu- 
dinum  et  brevitatum  in  aonia  aicut  ctcutaruvi  graviumque  vocum  iudicium  ipsa  natura  in 
auribua  nostria  coUocavit.  parad.  8,  2. 

*)  The  omission  of  final  m  and  s  occurs  in  inscriptions  even  in  the  first  third 
of  the  7th  cent.  u.c. — GEdon,  teriture  et  prononciation  du  Latin  savant  et  du 
Latin  populaire,  Par.  1882.    ESeeluann,  d.  Aussprache  des  Lat.,  Heilbr.  1885. 
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specimens  of  this  we  possess  in  the  inscription  of  Mummius 
(§  163,  8)  and  the  so-called  sortes  Praenestinae.*)  But  to  Ennius 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  arrested  the  imminent  breaking-up 
of  the  language,  at  least  in  literature,  for  several  centuries. 

The  language  itself  was  fixed  about  this  time :  so  was  its 
rendering  in  writing.  The  Latin  alphabet  ^)  is  descended  fix)m 
the  Greek  alphabet  used  by  the  Chalkidian  colonies  in  Campania 
(Kyme  and  Neapolis).  This  old  Latin  alphabet  consisted  of 
21  letters,  among  which  were  C  (in  the  3rd  place  =  gr.  T),  Z 
(in  the  7th  place),  K,  Q,  X  (this  last  at  the  end).  K  disappeared 
from  use  at  a  very  early  date,  being  represented  by  C  instead. 
Later,  when  the  need  appeared  for  a  distinction  between  the 
smooth  (tenuis)  and  middle  (media)  gutturals,  the  freedman  of 
Sp.  Carvilius,  cos.  620/234  and  626/228  (§  128)  invented  the  sign 
G  by  slightly  altering  the  C,  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
almost  unnecessary  and  little  used  Z,*)  which  was  only  restored, 
(together  with  Y^)  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  then  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Thus  the  alphabet  of  Carvilius 
likewise  consisted  of  21  letters.  Other  regulations  of  writ- 
ing are  connected  with  the  names  of  poets,  since  in  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  Latin  language  and  the  scarcity  of  a  fluent 
practice  in  writing,  the  poets  had  also  to  be  grammarians,  in 
order  to  express  the  spoken  language  accurately  in  writing.®) 
Thus  Ennius  is  reported  first  to  have  employed  the  doubling 

*)  BiTSCHL,  op.  4.  400.    LMOllsb,  d.  satorzL  Vers  80. 

>)  Of.  MoMMSKH,  die  unteritalischen  Dialekte  (Lpz.  1850),  8 ;  BG.  l^  210 ;  bull. 
1882,  91. 101.  KiBCHHOFF,  Stud,  c  Geech.  d.  gr.  Alphab.«  117. 127. 188.  Bitschl, 
opaac  4,  691.  765.  WSchmitz,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Sprach-  u.  Literaturkunde,  Lpz.  1877. 
WDeecks  in  Baomeister's  Denkm.  d.  kl.  Altert.  1,  50. 

*)  Z  was  read  by  the  ancients  in  the  carmen  Saliare  (Vbl.  LoNa.  GL.  7, 51,  6)  : 
we  find  it  in  the  Dvenos  inscription  (§  88,  5)  and  on  coins  of  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent.  u.a  (DIE.  1,  9).  After  the  loss  of  Z  that  sign  was  replaced  till  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  by  8  or  SS.  HJobdak,  Krit.  Beitr.  (BerL  1879)  155  ascribes  the 
removal  of  Z  and  the  introduction  of  G  to  Appius  Claudius  (§  90).  The  earliest 
extant  inscriptions  with  G  are  not  older  than  the  time  of  Carvilius,  so  that  no 
evidence  can  be  deduced  from  them  against  the  tradition.  Cf.  also  LHavbt,  rev. 
d.  philol.  2  (1878),  15. 

1)  The  Chalkidian  V  (=v)  was  employed  in  the  old  Latin  alphabet  to  repre- 
sent the  Latin  vowel  u  (and  the  Greek  v)  as  well  as  the  labial  spirant  v.  The 
digamma  /,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  sound  in  the  Chalkidian 
alphabet,  was  utilised  in  the  Latin  for  the  labiodental  spirant  f .  Y  is  not  found 
in  inscriptions  before  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c. 

*)  Very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  earliest  compositors  (esp.  of  Greek) 
were  obliged  to  be  scholars. 
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of  consonants.*)  L,  Accius  expressed  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  AEU  by  doubUng  them,i»)  and  LuciUus  discriminated  the 
two  sounds  I  and  EI — all  with  this  result,  that  their  example 
exercised  a  certain,  though  not  always  immediate  or  constant, 
influence  on  the  orthography  of  the  most  important  documents 
of  their  time.^^)  The  vocalisation  of  Latin  was  systematised  very 
gradually  in  these  two  centuries.  In  the  older  language  the 
fluctuations  are  numerous  and  marked,  especially  between  0  and 
U,  likewise  between  E  and  I  (and  also  in  respect  of  AI  and  AE, 
EI  and  I,  OU  and  U).  In  the  inscriptions  0  and  E  begin  to  give 
way  about  620/234  in  the  case-endings  and  verb-endings  where 
U  and  I  were  subsequently  established.  But  it  was  only  be- 
tween BBO/204  and  668/186  that  U  and  I  permanently  prevailed 
over  0  and  E,^*  though  the  sequences  UV  VU  UU,  and  likewise 
the  doubling  of  vowel  I  or  the  coupling  of  consonant  and  vowel 
I,  were  regularly  avoided.  The  aspirates  in  Greek  words  were  at 
first  represented  by  the  corresponding  tenues  ;  from  660/104  they 
began  to  be  expressed  by  the  signs  CH  TH  PH.^*)  Here  as  well 
as  in  the  adoption  of  Y  and  Z  we  notice  the  endeavour  to  assimi- 
late Greek  usage. 

A.    THE  SIXTH  CENTURY  U.C. 

I.  Poets. 

94.  Andronicus  (c.  470/284-660/204)  came  as  a  young  man, 
most  probably  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Tarentum  (a.  482/272), 

*)  Fe8t.  8.  v.  solitaiirilia.  The  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  accords  with  this : 
though  one  example  ffinnad  OIL.  1,  580.  6, 1281  DIE.  1, 117  of  a.  548/211  oocms 
before  the  time  when  Ennius  wrote.  Bat  here  the  Greek  name  "Bm^a  facilitated 
the  doubling.  Otherwise  this  is  first  found  (and  then  along  with  the  simple  style) 
in  the  decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  a.  565/189  (§  128,  8)  GIL.  2,  5041  DIE.  1,  96.— 
BiT8CHL.^p.*4,  48.  281 ;  pi.  Excurse  1, 17.  W  Wsissbrodt,  specimen  grammaticum 
(Gobi.  1869),  84 ;  quaest.  gramm.  2  (Braunsberg  1872),  10.  EBIhrbhs,  JJ.  127,  774. 
.—The  sicilicus  C)  is  occasionally  employed  to  indicate  a  doubled  consonant  (Mar. 
Vict.  GL.  6,  8) ;  see  EHObnbb,  Herm.  4,  418 ;  exempla  script,  epigr.  lxxyi. 

><>)  This  is  supported  by  the  inscriptions:  the  earliest  example  (paa§tore») 
a.  622/182  GIL.  1,  551. 10,  6950  DIE.  1,  275.  Bitschl.  op.  4, 142. 

")  WWeissbrodt,  specimen  grammaticum,  GobL  1869;  quaest.  gramm.  2,  8 
(de  simplic.  et  geminatis  consonantibus  latt.)  by  the  same. 

")  Bitschl,  op.  4,  224.    Mommskn,  BhM.  9,  464. 

*>)  These  signs  were  also  employed  out  of  place  and  superfluously,  and  such 
mistakes  were  perpetuated  in  several  instances  throughout  the  Boman  literature. 
E.g.  the  spelling  Bosphonu.  Gf.  Gatull.  84.  Quihtil.  1,  5,  20.  AFLBCXBisnr,  JJ.  99, 
656. 101, 458.  On  the  representation  of  0  in  Latin  writing  see  Mommsbh,  Herm. 
14,65. 
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to  Some,  and  being  a  prisoner  of  war  becataf<^  the  slave  of  a 
certain  Livius,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  victor  of  Sena,  JJj,  Livius 
Salinator.  He  gained  his  living  by  private  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  was  manumitted  and  received  the  name  of  L.  Livius 
Andronicus.  For  his  pupils  he  traTialatftH  thft  Odyagpy  into  Latin 
Laii8^TOt4wkwardI?>and<lSon without  fla^qy^^-  TTniHffl.lrpa. 


^ing  besides  an  acto^gR  wrote  his  own  text-books^;  these  ne 
iigewise  translated  fromThe  (i-reek.  esp.  tragedies,  in  going  which 

^he  imitated  the  easier  Greek  measures  and  kept  the  popular^ 
alliteration}^    The  first  performance  of  a  complete  play  of  this 
kind  tooK  place  a.  614/|^^the  year  after  the  successfiil  termina- 
tion of  the  first  Punic  war.    In  the  year  647(f^P  he  was  com- 
missioned  to  prepfire  an  intercessory  hymn  to  the  Aventine  Juno ; 

J^ft  flompggAd^  probably  in  the  same  year,  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  victory,  namelv  that  of  his  patron  at  Sena.    For  his  sake 

^e  poets  received  the  grant  of  corporate  rights,  cmd  a  place  was 
assigned  them  for  their  meetings  and  votive  offerings  in  tl^ 
temple  of  their  tutelary  goddess  Minerva  on  the  Aventine  hill.T"^ 

1.  The  praenomen  L.  (Cell.  6,  7, 11. 17,  *21,  42.  Fest.  297»>,  7.  Carsiod.  see  n. 
2).  The  deyiation  of  the  pi*aenomen  from  that  of  his  former  master  is  jti 
aooordance  with  the  custom  of  thifl  period ;  see  EHCbnek  in  IwMiiller's  Handb. 
1,  521.  From  a  confusion  with  the  name  of  the  historian  T.  is  several  times 
erroneously  given.    (Non.  207,  28.    868,  25.    Hieron.  see  n.  2.) 

2.  Cassiod.  chron.  ad  a.  515/289 :  hit  cams,  ludu  romanit  (at  which  the  earliest 
stage-plays  a.  890/864  appear  to  have  previously  taken  place,  §  6,  8)  primum  tra- 
goedia  et  eomoedia  a  Lucio  Livio  ad  tcaenam  data.  On  the  other  hand  a.  514/240 
Liviut  prnmu  faimlam  C.  ClatidioCaecifilioet  M.  T\idUano  cost,  docuits.]^.  Cic.  Brut. 
72,  who  appeals  to  Atticus  and  to  antiquicommentarii  (§  95, 4),  and  at  the  same  time 
refutes  the  errors  of  Accius  (§  184,  7),  who  owing  to  a  confusion  of  the  second 
with  the  first  capture  of  Tarentum  stated  that  Andronicus  had  come  a.  545/209 
from  Tarentum  to  Borne,  and  there  first  produced  a  piece  a.  557/197  C.  Comdio 
Q.  Mimmeio  eott.  ludia  luvenUUit  quo$  Salinator  Senenai  proelio  voverat.  For  the 
date  514/240cf.al8o  Gic  Cato  mai.  50  (with  the  following  notice:  vidi  [the  speaker 
being  Cato  b.  520/884]  Limum  $enem:  qui  •  .  .  usque  ad  adulescerUiam  meam 
proemsit  aeUUe)  and  Qkll.  17,  21,  42.  An  erroneous  account  is  also  given  by 
HmoMTM.  chron.  ad  a.  1880  (Bongars.  ad  a.  1881)  =567/187  (perhaps  owing  to  a 
confusion  of  M.  liviuB  Salinator,  cos.  547/207,  with  C.  Li  v.  Salin.,  cos.  566/188) : 
TUtu  Livius  tragoediarum  scriptor  darus  habetur^  qui  ob  ingenii  meritum  a  Livio 
Stdimatore^  cuius  liberos  erudid)at,  libertate  donatus  est, 

8.  SuKTON.  gramm.  1  antiquissimi  doctorum^  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  semigraed 
9nmty — Livimm  et  £iiiitttin  dico,  quos  utraque  lingua  domi  forisque  docuisse  adnotatum 
est — nihil  amplius  quam  Oraeeos  interpretabantur  out  si  quid  ipsi  hUine  composuissent 
praeUgebamL 

4.  Lit.  7, 2,  8  Livius  .  .,  qui  ab  siUuris  (§  6)  ausus  est  primus  argumento  fabulam 
serwre,  idem  scilicet,  id  quod  omnes  turn  erant^  suorum  carminum  actor,  Cic.  leg.  2, 
89  (theaira)  qniae  sdebamt  quondam  etrnpUri  severitate  iucunda  Livianis  et  Xaevianis 

RJL.  K 
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modii,  Fr€m«  good  source  the  gloesae  Salomonis  (§  42, 9 ;  see  IJsbkbb,  BhM.  28, 419) : 
Romae  tragoediaa  comtoedi<t9queprimu9  egit  idemque  etiam  composuit  Livitu  Andronicut, 
duplici  Uga  (laeiui=?0'i//)/ia,  the  train  of  Greek  tragedy;  see  BhM.  28,  676)  tit- 

5«  The  Utles  of  the  tragedies  of  Andr.  are  Achilles,  Aegisthus,  Aiaz  (masti- 
gophorus)^  Andromeda,  Danae,  Eqnos  Troianns  (on  this  see  BLallikb,  Melanges 
Granz,  Par^  U9S4, 108),  Hermiona,  Ino  (for  the  choral  hymn  in  this  see  §  18,  5), 
Tereus.  The  fragments  collected  in  Bibbeck^s  trag.*  1-6.  Comedies  were  Glad- 
iolus, Liidius,  Virgus  (?  Bibbeck  proposes  Verpus).  Fragments  in  Bibbeck, 
Com.*  p.  8  sq.  Liv.  Andron.  et  Naevi  fabularum  frag,  emend,  et  adilot.  LMOllsh, 
Berl.  1885. 

6.  Cic.  Brat.  71  et  Odynia  lalina  est  tie  iamqtiam  apm$  aliquod  Daedali  e 
Ltviamte  fabtdae  non  »ati»  dignae  qu(»e  iterum  legantur,  Gkll.  NA.  18,  9,  5  affendi 
in  biUiotheca  PeUrenti  librum  vertte  vetuttatis  Livi  Amdromd,  qui  inecriptue  est 
*096ffffeiaj  in  quo  erat  versus  primus  *virum  mihiy  Camena,  insece  versutumJ'  The 
Odyssia  chiefly  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  mention  of  the  earmina  Litfi  as  a 
school-book  used  by  Orbilins,  Hor.  E.  2,  1,  69.  The  Odyssey  is  quoted  as  one 
book  (Liv.  in  Odissia  and  so  forth ;  once  only  Peisc.  GL.  2,  821  in  I  Odissiae), 
The  fragments  of  the  Od.  e.g.  in  the  collections  of  satomians  by  Havet  and 
MOllbb  see  §  62, 8.    Wordbw.  EL.  289.    FPB.  87  and  elsewhere. 

7.  Liv.  27,  87  (a.  547/207)  decrevere  pontifices  (in  expiation  of  a  bad  omen)  ut 
inrgines  ter  novenae  per  urbefm  euntes  carmen  canerenL  .  .  .  eomditum  a6  Livio 
poeta  .  .  .  earmen  in  lummem  reginam  (of  the  Aventine)  eanenteSf  iUa  tempes- 
teUe  forsitan  lauddbUe  rudibus  ingeniis^  nunc  abhorrens  et  inconditum^  si  referatur 
...  —  Fest.  888  cum  Livius  Andronicus  hdlo  Punico  secundo  seripsisset  carmen  quod 
a  virginibus  est  cantatum^  quia  prosperius  resji,  (res  MHertz)  populi  rom.  geri  coepta 
estj  puhlice  adlributa  est  ei  in  Aventino  aedis  Minervaef  in  qua  lieeret  scribis  histrioni- 
husque  consistere  (Momicsen,  Herm.  7,  809)  <mc  dona  ponere^  in  honorem  Ltvt,  quia  is  et 
scribebcU  fabtdas  et  agebat,  Gn  this  *  collegium  poetarum*  (§  184,  2)  see  OJahk, 
Lpz.  Ber.  1856,  294.  ABiese,  Heidelb.  Philologenveis.  (Lpz.1866)  161.  LMOlleb, 
Q.  Enn.  80.  Hence  the  scribae  histrionesque  were  ranked  wffh  the  other  collegia 
opificum  and  artificum.  To  this  guild  of  poets  the  older  and  highly  esteemed 
collegium  tibicinum  is  very  nearly  related.  Marquardt,  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8*, 
188. 

8.  Livii  Andr.  fragm.  coll.  HDOntzer,  BerL  1885. — ALDOllbn,  de  vita  Livii 
Andr.,  Dorp.  188a  TsuFFR^PBE.4,  Ilia  OGOmther,  Zf dG W.  14, 809.  Mommsrn, 
BG.  1*,  881.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  19 ;  rOm.  Dioht.  1, 15. 

9.  Of  the  time  of  Livius,  but  not  by  him,  is  the  Nelei  carmen  (GL.  1,  84,  ut  in 
Odyssia  vetere  ,  ,  ,  etin  Ndei  carmine  aeque  prisco),  from  which  fragments  in 
iambic  metre  are  preserved  through  Festus  and  Charisius ;  (perhaps  a  tragedy). 
FPB.  5&  BiBBBCK^s  trag.  *  p.  288  seq.  rOm.  Trag.  629.— A  carmen  Priami  (in 
satumians)  Yarro  LL.  7, 2a  On  this  see  HJordak,  Beitr.  s.  Gesch.  d.  Lat.  8pr. 
188. 

95.  Cn.  Naevius,  a  native  of  Campania,  but  of  Latin  extrac- 
tion, was  one  of  the  actors  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  he  began  to 
exhibit  plays  in  the  year  B19/235,  in  general  in  the  manner  of 
Andronicus,  but  with  more  talent  and  originality,  and  with  a 
preference  for  comedy.    The  inconsiderate  csmdour  with  which 
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he  assailed  in  them  even  leading  statesmen  (though  he  did  this 
in  a  genuine  Soman  manner)  caused  him  first  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  then  to  be  exiled ;  he  died  in  exile  c.  565/199.  In  his 
later  years  he  attempted  a  poetical  treatment  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  events  of  which  he  had  himself  witnessed,  and  in  this 
he  used  the  satumian  measure.  Through  this  national  tendency 
of  his,  he  also  created  a  new  kind  of  drama,  the  praetexta,  and 
for  centuries  retained  the  kindly  recollection  of  his  nation.  Even 
in  the  scanty  fragments  left  to  us  we  seem  to  feel  the  traces  of 
a  fresh,  energetic,  talented  and  self-possessed  mind. 

1.  Oell.  N  a.  1,  24, 1  trium  poetarum  tUuitrium  epigrammala,  Cn,  Naevi^  FUxuii^ 
M.  Facmvi^  quae  iptifecerunt  (but  see  §  115,  2)  H  inctdenda  §tpidero  too  rdiquerunt 
•  .  .  epigramma  Naevi  pLemtm  mperhiae  campantte  (cf.  Cic.  leg.  agr.  2,  91.  Lnr. 
9, 6,5)  .  .  Imnunitdea  mortalM  siforelfiuflerejJlereiU  divae  Camentte  Ni»evium 
podam,  Hague  poetquam  e$t  Orei  iradilua  thetauro  oUiti  eunt  Somai  loquier  lingua 
latima.    Spurious  portrait  of  Naevios :  JJBbrnoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1, 284. 

2.  Okll.  17,  21,  44  tmno  poet  Bomam  eondiiam  quingenteeimo  undeviceeimo  .  .  . 
Cm,  Naeviue  poetafabulae  apud  popidwn  (primom  ?  but  see  Cic.  Cato  50.  Brat.  72, 
78)  dedU^  quern  M,  Varro  in  librie  (libro  ?  of.  1,  24,  8)  de  poetie  prima  etipendia 
/edeee  (consequently  N.  was  not  himself  an  actor,  see  Mommbxv,  BG.  1^  899)  ait 
heBopoemico  primo^  idque  ipeum  Naeoium  dicere  tn  eo  carmine  quod  de  eodem  hello 
fcriptii. 

8.  QwLU  8,  8,  15  de  Naemo  aooepiwMe  fabulae  eum  im  oareere  duae  ecripeieee^ 
Harielum  et  Leonteniy  eum  ob  aeeiduam  wudedicentiam  et  prcbra  in  primoree  civitatia 
de  graecorum  poetarum  wiore  dieia,  in  vincula  Bomae  a  triumvirie  coniedue  eeeet, 
umde  poet  a  tribunie  plebie  exemptue  e$t,  eum  in  hie'quat  eupradixifabulie  deiieta  eua  et 
peUdanOae  dietorum^  quUme  muUoe  ante  laeeerat^  dUuieeet.  Ps.  Ascov.  on  Cic.  Verr. 
act.  pr.  29  (p.  140  Ob.)  dictum  facete  et  eontumdioae  in  MeteUoe  antiquum  Naevii  eet 
'feOo  MeteUi  Bomai  fiunt  eoneulee;  eui  tune  MeteUue  crnuul  (a.  548/206  see  §  128,  2) 
iraiue  vereu  reeponderat  .  .  .  ^  dabunt  malum  MeteUi  Naeviopoetae;*  Bee  ^SWmsvKf 
de  Gaeoiliis  Metellis  1  (Bonn  1875),  81.  The  imprisoned  Naevius  is  mentioned 
with  sjrmpathy  by  Plaut.  mil.  211 :  6$  columnatAm  poetae  eeee  indaudivi  hdrbaro^ 
quoi  bimi  euetddea  temper  UUie  harie  dceubant  (cf.  Paul.  Feeti  86,  2). 

4.  HiKBOV.  chron.  on  a.  1816*558/201  Naeviue  eomicue  Utieae  moriiurj  puUue 
Bomafaetione  nobUium  ae  praeeipue  MeteUi  (Metellorum  ?).  Cic.  Brut.  60  Aw  eon- 
mdibue  (a.  550/204),  ut  in  veteribue  eommentariie  (in  which?  see  §  94, 2)  eeriptum  eet, 
Kaeniue  eel  mortuue  ;  quamquam  Varro  noeter,  dUigentieeimue  inveetigalor  antiquiUUia, 
pmtat  in  koe  erratum  vitamque  Naevi  producit  longiue,  Vabbo  was  no  doubt  right ; 
Naevius  was  bom  c.  485/269  or  490/264. 

5.  Tragedies:  Andromacha,  Danae,  Equos  troianus,  Hector  proficiscens, 
Heskma  (Aesiona),  Iphigenia,  Lycurgus.  Fragments  in  Bibbbck,  trag.  '  p.  6 ;  in 
LMOllbb,  see  §  94,  5.    Cf.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  44. 

6.  Praeteztae:  Clastidium  (on  the  victory  won  there  by  M.  Marcellus  a. 
582/222;  cf.  $  14,  2)  and  Bomulus.  Bibbbck  trag.  •  p.  277.  MHAUirr,  op.  1, 189. 
Obaosbt,  Phil.  2, 115.    B(>pbb,  ib.  7,  591.    LMOllbb,  Q.  Ennius  84. 

7.  Comedies:  Acontisomenos,  Agitatoria,  Agrypnuntes,  Appella,  Ariolus, 
Aatiologa,  Carbonaria,  Chlamydaria,  Colax,  Commctria,  CoroUaria,  Dementea, 
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Demetzius,  Doltn,  Fig^ns,  Glaucoma,  Gymnasticns,  Lampadio,  Nagido,  (Nautae  ?), 
Nervolaria,  Paelax,  Penonata,  Proiectos,  Quadrigemini,  Satnxu  (?  see  n.  9), 
Stalagmns,  Stigmatias,  Tarentilla,  Technicus,  Testicularia,  TribaceloB,  Triphal- 
Ins,  QSmicnlaria.  The  fragments  in  Bibbbck,  com.  *  p.  5,  in  LMOllbb  see  §  94, 5. 
Much  is  uncertain,  esp.  on  account  of  the  frequent  confusion  with  Laevius,  Livius 
and  Novius.  The  plays  with  Latin  titles  may  possibly  be  the  later  ones.  But 
all  belong  to  the  palliata;  Naevius,  however,  seems  to  have  dealt  more  freely 
with  the  originals  than  even  Plautus,  and  he  already  practised  contamination 
(§  16,  9.  Tttu  Andr.  prol.  7). 

8.  Helium  punicum  (poenicum).  Cic.  Cato  40  m  habet  oiiquod  tamquam  pabidum 
ttudii  atque  doctrtnacj  nihil  ett  otioBa  $eneciute  iueundiuB  .  .  .  quam  geutcUbal  heilo 
9UO  pu^ieo  N€teviu8  ISwr.  de  gramm.  2  C,  Octaviua  Lampadio  (§  188,  4)  JVoerit 
Jhtnicum  beUum  .  .  .  uno  volumine  et  continenti  acriptura  exponium  diviait  in 
seplem  Itbroa*  Santra  ap.  Non.  170,  21  quod  vclumen  unum  not  leetitavimutf  id  po8tea 
invenimut  tepUmfariam  divisum.  Also  in  the  earlier  quotations  from  Naevius* 
bell.  pun.  the  work  is  quoted  not  according  to  books,  but  as  a  whole ;  see  BOchelbr, 
BhM.  40, 149.  LM&LLEB^s  edition  of  Ennius,  p.  xxiL— A  certain  Cornelius  and 
Virgilius  are  mentioned  as  commentators  by  Varro  LL.  7, 89. — Cic.  Brut.  75  Nctevi 
.  .  .  heUum  punicum  guan  Myroni»  opus  ddecUU  .  ,  .  H  luculente  quidem 
(Naeviut  rem  acriptit),  Hiamsi  minus  quam  tu  (Ennius)  pdite.  The  first  two  books 
contained  the  mythical  history  of  Bome  and  Carthage  (Anohises,  Aeneas,  Anna, 
Dido),  and  the  third  opened  with  the  first  Punic  war.  The  subject  was  treated  in 
a  prosaic  manner,  much  like  the  style  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle,  but  with  rhyming 
a  mythological  framework  after  the  Homeric  manner  (Juno  as  the  enemy,  Venus 
as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans,  Juppiter  and  Apollo  take  a  personal  part  in  the 
action).  Horace^s  indignant  question  (E.  2,  1,  58) :  N<Meviu8  in  mionibui  non  ett  et 
mentibua  Jiaeret  paene  reoene  f  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  this  heroic  poem.  The 
fragments  ed.  IYahlen,  Lpz.  1854  and  in  LMOllbr^s  ed.  of  Ennius  (oont.  also 
quaestt.  Naev.  p.  xx),  see  §  104,  G.    FPB.  48.    Wobdsw.  EL.  292. 

9.  Fbst.  257%  29  ui  apud  Nctetnum  .  , .  .  in  eatpra,  etc.  Perhaps  a  comedy 
(n.  7)  as  there  were  comedies  similarly  entitled  by  Atta  and  Pomponius  ?  Others 
understand  satires :  fragments  conjectured  to  belong  thereto  FPB.  51. — On  the 
supposed  preservation  of  Naevius  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  BFObster,  BhM. 
87, 485. — EKlussmask,  Cn.  Naevii  vitam  descripeit,  reliq.  coll.,  Jena  1848.  PBE. 
5,  896.  MoMMSEN,  BG.  1*,  899.  892.  917.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  44;  rOm.  Dicht.  1 
20.    DdbMoor,  On.  N6vius,  Toumai  1877.   JV illkmaih,  Tinstr.  pubL  10  (1821),  142. 

I  9<lT>  Maccins  Plantufl) was  bom  c.  500/B^in  the  Pm- 
brian  town  oC^S-ging^t  which,  at  that  time,  cannardly  have  been 
altogether  Latinised^  ^  o|  free^ut  poor  parents^  Having  at  first 
worked  for  the  stage  at  Bome,  he  lost  his  savings  through 
speculation ;  he  then  for  some  time  worked  in  a  treadmill,  and 
afterwards  gained  his  subsistence  by  Latin  versions  of  Ghreek 
comedies,  until  his  death  a.  670/184.  Great  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  number  of  his  pH^,  especially  when  the  public 
became  accustomed  to  consider  as  Plautine  any  comedy  of  the 
palliata  class,  and  of  the  time  of  Plautus  (many  of  which  prob- 
ably existed  only  in  stage  copies).  Varro  divided  them  into  three, 
classes:   21  considered  genuine  by  all,  then  those  which  were 
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probably  genuine,  and  last  of  all  spurious  plays.  Those  of  the 
first  class  (&bulae  Yarronianae)  are  no  doubt  those  whioh  we  still 
possess. 

L  Sarsina  was  the  last  town  of  Italy  proper,  which  so  late  as  488/266  ofibred 
opposition  to  the  Bomans.  The  name  T.  Maccins  (instead  of  M.  Accins)  was  elicited 
from  the  Ambrosian  MS.  (at  the  end  of  Cas.  Men.  Epid. ;  Merc.  6)  and  Gell.  8,  8,  9 
by  BiTSCHL,  de  mnninibas  Plaati,  Parerga  p.  8,  and  was  defended  by  MHebtz  (T. 
Maocins  Plautos  or  M.  Aocios  Plautos?  Berl.  1854:  de  Plauti  nominibus  epime- 
tram,  Bresl.  1867),  against  Gbppbbt,  Jahn*s  Arch.  19,  262;  cf.  Bitschl's  ed.  of 
Mercator  p.  xi.  A  recent  defence  of  M.  Accius  by  EGocchia,  riy.  de  filol.  18  (1884), 
97 ;  on  the  other  side  LMAvrsaAzzA,  Bergamo  1885,  and  especiaUy  ChrHOlskh, 
BerL  phil.  Wochenschr.  1886,  420.— In  Asin.  prol.  11  (DemdphUua  scTipnt,  Mdcau 
vortii  hdrbare)  the  name  MaecUu  is  spelt  either  in  the  latter  form,  or  in  the  forms 
MaeeU  or  Mdeitu.  BOchelbr,  BhM.  41, 12,  'pertinently  conjectures  that  fnaecu9  here 
means  '  boffoon '  (§  9, 8),  and  is  a  nickname  given  to  Plautos  as  a  writer  of  comedies, 
from  which  he  on  becoming  a  Boman  citizen  deduced  for  himself  the  family  name 
of  Maecimt  (GIL.  5,  2487.  6, 1056,  81. 10,  8148).  Ploitu  (Planius)  meant  in  Umbrian 
a  flat-footed  man,  Fkst.  288 ;  hence  the  only  evidence  for  Accius :  Paul.  Festi  289, 4 
poeta  AcciuM^  quia  Umber  Sarnnaa  etc.  (in  Fest.  288^,  84  only  .  .  ,  ua  poeta  quia 
Umber  etc.,  is  preserved). 

2.  Gic.  Brut.  60  FfauUu  P.  Claudio  L,  Porcio  coae,  (a.  570/184)  moriuue  eH,  CaUme 
eemeore.  In  Gato  50  he  mentions  among  the  instances  of  the  occupations  of  eeneetue : 
quam  gaudebat  .  .  .  TrucuUnto  JPlautut,  quam  Pkeudulo  (performed  a.  568/191) ! 
This  agrees  also  with  other  data.  Cf .  Bitschl,  de  aetate  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  45.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  error  when  Hisbontm.  on  Euseb.  chron.  1817  (Bong.  1818)  = 
560/200  reports :  Jtautut  ex  Umbria  Sareituu  Bomae  maritur  (moratiir,  MHebts  ; 
others  assume  an  error  for  darue  habetur), — Gbll.  1,  24,  8,  epigramma  Ffauli,  quod 
dmbUaeeemui  an  Flauti  forel  (§  115,  2),  fim  a  M,  Varrone  poeitum  e$»et  in  libro  de 
poeiie  prima :  Poetquam  e$i  mortem  aptue  PlauUu^  comaedia  luget^  ecaena  eH  deeerta 
ae  deiu  rieue,  Imdue  ioeuaque  el  numeri  innumeri  eimul  omnee  eonlacrimaruiU, 

8.  Gbll.  8,  8, 14  SaturUmem  et  Addietum  et  tertiam  quondam  .  .  .  tfi  pUtrino 
emm  eeripeine  Varro  el  plerique  alii  memoriae  tradideruntf  cum  pecuma  omni  quam,  in 
cperie  arl^icum  ecenioorwn  (as  a  stage  artificer)  pepererat  in  merciUibua  perdiia  inope 
Bamam  rediiteel  el  ob  quaerendum  vietum  ad  circumagendae  moUu  quae  trueatilet  ap* 
pdlamtur  operam  pitiori  locaeeeL  Hiebonym.  IJ.  (see  n.  2) :  qui  propter  annonae 
dijfieuUatem  ad  mcUu  manuarias  pietori  $e  locavenU^  ibi  quotiene  ab  opere  vaoarel 
ecribere  fabulae  eolitue  ae  vendere, 

4.  Gill.  8, 8, 11  feruntur  eub  Flauti  nomine  comoediae  circiier  centum  atque  iriginta^ 
Sot,  praef .  in  Aen.  p.  4, 15  Th. :  Plautum  alii  dicunt  unam  et  viginti  fabuUu  acrip- 
eieee^qlii  quadragiata^  alii  centum.  The  last  number  is  probably  (as  MHestz  sup- 
poses) from  a  di£ferent  source  to  the  180 ;  Bitschl,  Parerga  126. 178  thinlm  otherwise, 
G^Uius  LL  12  homo  erudiiieeimua  L,  Aeliua  XXV  eius  (Flauti)  esse  eolae  exietimavit. 
Of  Yaro  we  are  told  ib.  8,  8, 1  sqq.  that  he  distinguished  his  classes  according  to 
liit  peracmal  feeling  and  judgment,  as  to  whether  a  play  was  worthy  of  Plantus  or 
aoi:  (^  flMMt  praeler  iOae  XXI  quae  Varronianae  voeantur,  quae  iddro  a  ceterieeegre- 
dMoeae  mm  ercnU^  aed  conaenau  omnium  Flauti  eaae  cenaAanlur,  quaedam 
fptobaviij  addmctue  filo  atque  facetia  aermonia  Ftauto  eongruentia^  eaaque  iam 
»  0Uermn  ooea^paiaa  Ffauto  vindicaviL  Bitschl  conjectures  that  Varro  put 
"^  tiuiseooiid  daas  (dmX€y6/umi)  and  thus  explains  the  number  40  in  Servius, 
Itt):  28.  Satorio ;  28.  Addictus ;  24.  Boeotia;  25.  Nervolaria ;  26.  Fre- 
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turn;  27.  Trigemini;  28.  Aistraba;  29.  ParasitiiB  piger;  80.  Parasitos  medieus; 
81.  Commorientes ;  82.  Ck>ndaliam;  88.  Gemini  lenones;  84.  Feneratrix;  85.  Frivo* 
loria ;  86.  Sitellitergus ;  87.  Fugitivi ;  88.  Cacistio  (?  Gocistrio  GLOwe,  prodrom. 
glofisar.  291) ;  89.  Hortulus ;  40.  Artemo.  To  the  8rd  class  (p6$a)  may  then  belong 
(ib.  p.  154) :  1.  Colax ;  2.  Garbonaria ;  8.  Acharistio ;  4.  Bis  oompressa ;  5«  Anus ; 
6.  Agroecus ;  7.  Dyscolns ;  8.  Pago  (?  Phago  JBPius,  Paplago  MHkbtz,  rament. 
GelL  mant.  Bresl.  1868,  20,  Arpago,  GLOwk,  prodr.  glossar.  lat.  292) ;  9.  Comicnla ; 
10.  Galoeolus ;  11.  Baccaria  (on  the  name  see  LOwe  LI.  292) ;  12.  Caecns  ant  Pxae- 
dones.  In  Bitschl,  opusc.  8. 177  is  the  commencement  of  a  collection  of  fragments 
(Acharistio  to  Boeotia).  PI.  fabb.  deperditt.  frgm.  coU.  F Winter,  Bonn  1885.  But 
that  the  21  (only  the  last,  Vidularia,  is  lost,  see  §  97,  21),  which  we  still  have  are  the 
Varronianae  (of  the  first  class,  the  6fJM\oyo6/i€Pa)  is  of  itself  highly  probable.  Varro^ 
authority  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  plays  acknowledged  by  him  were  treated  with 
preference  in  copying  and  reading. 

5.  The  origin  of  the  critical  difficulty  appears  from  Gbll.  8,  8, 18  non  dubium 
ett  quin  itiae  (all  ?)  quae  terijptae  a  FUuUo  mm  videniur  el  nomini  eiua  addicuntur 
veterum  poetarum  fuerint  elabeo  reiradatae  atque  expolitae  tint  ae  propterea  resipiant 
atilum  plautinum.  This  might  apply  only  to  plays  of  Andronicus  and  Naevius ;  see 
BiTscHL,  Parerga  96.  In  §  10  Gellius  mentions  also  that  in  Yarrows  liber  de  eomoediie 
plaulinie  id  quoque  scriplum,  Flaulium  fuitee  quempiam  poetam  comoediarwm^  whose 
plays  had  been  mixed  up  with  those  of  Plautus,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
names  (gen.  Flauti)^  but  this  does  not  help  us  much:  see  Bitschl  95  sq.  But 
MHxBTZ  (de  Plautio  poeta  ac  pictore,  Bresl.  1867)  has  at  least  proved  that  such  a 
Plautius  did  once  exist,  y^^g  principal  cause  of  tht*  finnfamftn  ^^  (Bitschl  118)  that 
the  name  *  Plautine*  became  ft  Y^^*^  ^^  lyllflr.t.iva  ftppolWfyi^  y|  ^.^^  principa^pyriod 
Qj  the  palliata.  tl^e  anonvmou^  p\«.vh  bf»iny  put  to  the  a/^^ftl^"^  ^^  "^  fn^mniia  rxt^mc.^^ 
the  managers  also  intentionally  ascribinyj  them  t/^  Plu^^ia  Cf.  Mommsbn,  BG.  1% 
901. — On  the  whole  question  see  Bitschl,  the  fabulae  Varronianae  of  Plautus, 
Parerga  71. 

97.  The  20  extant  plays  are  arranged  in  the  MSS.  in  nearly 
alphabetical  order,  which  has,  however,  been  departed  from  in 
the  case  of  the  Bacchides  in  favour  of  chronological  order.  The 
following  list  contains  their  names  according  to  the  usual 
arrangement : — 

For  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  see  §  99,  U. 

l)^Slnphitru^t^^e  only  Plautine  plaw  with  a  mythological 
(comic-marvellous)  plot,  treated  with  complete  mastery  over  the 
language  and  with  sparkling  humour.  Its  original  and  the  time 
of  its  composition  are  unknown. 

1.  There  are  confusions  of  persons  as  in  the  Menaechmi,  but  involving  two 
pairs  instead  of  one,  and  not  as  there  owing  to  accidental  resemblance,  but  in  con- 
sequence  of  intentional  imitation.  On  account  of  the  mixture  of  divine  and  human 
characters  the  play  is  denoted  as  Iragicomoedia  in  the  prologus.  The  original  be- 
longs no  doubt  to  the  New  Comedy,  and  was  neither  a  play  of  Archippoe  (old  Attic 
Comedy)  nor  of  Bhinthon.  See  Vahlei?,  BhM.  16,  472.  It  was  perhaps  performed 
as  late  as  the  4th  and  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  See  Abnob.  adv.  nat.  4, 
85.  7, 88.    Prudkht.  perist.  10,  226.    Auoustim.  epist.  202.    After  act  4,  2  there  is  a 
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probably  genuine,  and  last  of  all  spurious  plays.  Those  of  the 
first  class  (&bulae  Yarronianae)  are  no  doubt  those  whioh  we  still 
possess. 

L  Sorsina  was  the  last  town  of  Italy  proper,  which  so  late  as  488/266  ofibred 
oppositioii  to  the  Bomans.  The  name  T.  Maccius  (instead  of  M.  Accins)  was  elicited 
from  the  Ambrosian  MS.  (at  the  end  of  Cas.  Men.  Epid. ;  Merc  6)  and  Gell.  8,  8,  9 
faj  BiTSCHL,  de  nominibos  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  8,  and  was  defended  by  MHebtz  (T. 
Maocios  Plantos  or  M.  Aocios  Plautos?  Berl.  1854:  de  Plaati  nominibus  epime- 
tmm,  Bresl.  1867),  against  Gbppbbt,  Jahn's  Arch.  19,  262;  cf.  Bitschl's  ed.  of 
Mercator  p.  xi.  A  recent  defence  of  M.  Accios  by  EGocchia,  riv.  de  filol.  18  (1884), 
97;  on  the  other  side  LMahtboazza,  Bergamo  1885,  and  especiaUy  ChrHOlsen, 
Berl.  phil.  Wochenschr.  1886,  420.— In  Asin.  prol.  11  (Demd^Uu$  acriptU,  Mdccua 
vortU  bdrhare)  the  name  Ifoectaw  is  spelt  either  in  the  latter  form,  or  in  the  forms 
MaecU  or  Mdeiui.  BOcheleh,  BhM.  41, 12,  pertinently  conjectures  that  maecu9  here 
means  *  boflbon '  (§  9, 8),  and  is  a  nickname  given  to  Plautos  as  a  writer  of  comedies, 
from  which  he  on  becoming  a  Boman  citizen  deduced  for  himself  the  family  name 
of  Maecima  (GIL.  5,  2487.  6, 1056,  81. 10,  8148).  Fiottu  {PlauHu)  meant  in  Umbrian 
a  flat-footed  man,  Fist.  288 ;  hence  the  only  evidence  for  Accnu :  Paul.  Feeti  289, 4 
poda  Accuu^  quia  Umber  Sarntuu  etc.  (in  Fest.  288»,  84  only  .  .  .  ««  poela  quia 
Umber  etc,  is  preserved). 

2.  Gic.  Brut.  60  Ptautut  R  Claudio  L.  Porcio  cob9,  (a.  570/184)  moriuuB  «t<,  CaUme 
ceaeore.  In  Gato  50  he  mentions  among  the  instances  of  the  occupations  of  9emectu» : 
quam  gaudebat  .  .  .  TrueuleiUo  Pfautus,  quam  Pnudulo  (performed  a.  568/191) ! 
This  agrees  also  with  other  data.  Gf.  Bitschl,  de  aetate  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  45.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  error  when  Hiebonym.  on  Euseb.  chron.  1817  (Bong.  1818)  » 
550/200  reports :  Plautu9  ex  Umbria  Sarntuu  Romae  moriiur  (morattir,  MHebtx  ; 
others  assume  an  error  for  danu  habetur), — Gbll.  1,  24,  8,  epigramma  Ftauti^  quod 
dmbiUu9emu9  an  Fiamti  forel  (§  115,  2),  fim  a  M.  Varrone  potilum  esaet  in  libra  de 
poetii  prima:  Poetquam  eel  mortem  aptuti  Plautus^  comoedia  lugelf  eoaena  eat  deeerta 
oe  dein  rieue,  ludua  iocuaque  et  numeri  innumeri  timid  omnea  conlacrimarunt, 

8.  Gill.  8,  8, 14  Saturionem  et  Addietum  et  tertiam  quondam  .  .  .  tn  pietrino 
ernm  eeripaieee  Varro  et  pUrique  alii  memoriae  tradiderunt,  cum  pecunia  omni  quam  in 
operii  artifieum  ecenioorum  (as  a  stage  artificer)  pepererai  in  mercatibua  perdiia  inope 
Ramam  redii$$et  et  ob  quaerendum  vietum  ad  cireumagendae  mclaa  quae  trueatilee  ap- 
peilantur  operam  pittori  locaaeeL  Hiebohtm.  LI.  (see  n.  2) :  qui  propter  annonae 
d^fieuUatem  ad  molae  manuariiu  pietori  ee  locaverat,  ibi  quotiena  ab  opere  vaoaret 
acribere  fabulae  eolitua  ac  vender  e, 

4.  GsLL.  8, 8, 11  feruntur  aub  Plauti  nomine  eomoediae  drciter  centum  atque  triginta^ 
8sBT.  praef .  in  Aen.  p.  4, 15  Th. :  Plautum  alii  dicunt  unam  et  viginti  fabvlaa  ecrip- 
MfM,  alii  quadragimlaf  tUii  centum.  The  last  number  is  probably  (as  MHestz  sup- 
pans)  from  a  di£ferent  source  to  the  180 ;  Bitschl,  Parerga  126. 178  thinlm  otherwise, 
GeUius  LL  12  homo  eruditiaeimua  L,  Adiut  XXV  eiue  (Plauti)  eaae  aotaa  exietimavit. 
Of  Varro  we  are  told  ib.  8,  8, 1  sqq.  that  he  distinguished  his  claswa  according  to 
his  pemnal  feeling  and  judgment,  as  to  whether  a  play  was  worthy  of  Plautus  or 
not :  (8)  flMMt  praeler  Ulaa  XXI  quae  Varronianae  voeantur,  quae  iddro  a  ceteriaaegre- 
gtnit^qmmittm  dmbioeae  nam  eranty  aed  oonaenau  omnium  Plauti  ea»e  cenaAantur^  quaadam 
item  aliaa  probavit,  addmctua  JUo  atque  faeetia  termonia  Plauto  eongruentiey  eaaque  iam 
momUmbma  aliormm  ooempataa  Pfauto  vindicaviL  Bitschl  conjectures  that  Varro  put 
Iv  plays  in  this  second  class  (dmXeydtuaa)  and  thus  explains  the  number  40  in  Servius, 
perhaps  (p.  198):  22.  Satorio;  28.  Addictus;  24.  Boeotia;  25.  Nervolaria;  26.  Fre- 
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2.  Edition  by  CEGbppeht  (Lat,  and  Germ.),  Berl.  1845.— LMbbcklin,  Symb. 
e^ege^  ad  Cure,  PL,  Dorp.  1861.  ASpenoei^  Phil,  26,  854.  MVoiot,  BhM.  27, 168. 
GG6TZ,  BhM.  84,  603.  Flbckbiskk,  JJ.  121,  122.  Bibbbck,  Lpz.  Ber.  1879,  80. 
BCCHELKR,  BhM.  89,  285.    WSoltau,  Cure  act.  III  interpret.,  Zabem  1882. 


e  KXripovfiepoi  o 


with  the  addition  oi^^S5afiQ]]jjj{^iTi  noRraft   "Romftn 
may  also  have  caused  f.hA  lna«  nf  >.Via  AnTinlndinp  anfln 


_  Ifttflr    pftr« 

fprmances.  but  the  author  of  the  prologue  wag  evidently  fi^« 
quainted  with  the  complete  play. 


1.  Teuffel,  Stud.  a.  Charakt.  257.  Mommsen,  BG.  l^  892  ooncludes  from 
5,  4,  11  that  the  play  was  written  before  the  prohibition  of  the  BaochanaLLa  (a. 
568/186),  against  Bitschl,  Parerga  191 ;  cf,  also  B's  Opusc.  2,  658. 

2.  The  supposed  theatre-ticket  with  the  inscription  Ctuina  FtauU  (Ob.  2589)  is 
spurious.  Mommsen,  Lpz.  Ber.  1849,  286.  FWieseleb,  Denkm.  des  Btihnenw. 
(Gott.  1850),  87  on  t.  4,  18 ;  de  tesseris  .  .  .  theatralibus  1  (G<)tt.  1866),  8. 

8.  Edition  (in  us.  lectt.)  by  Geppebt,  Berl.  1866.— ThLadewio,.  BhM.  8,  185. 
Mommsen,  ib.  10, 122.  Fleckeisen,  krit.  Miscellen  (Dresd.  1864),  5.  CFuhbmahn, 
JJ.  99,  480.  Geppebt,  on  the  Cas.  in  the  cod.  Ambr.,  ZfGW.  17,  625.  Studemund, 
ib.  18,  526,  and  Emend,  plant.  (1871)  8, 15.  Fleckeisen  and  Bitschl,  JJ.  108,  687. 
Bebgk,  kl.  Schr.  1,  410.  HAKoch,  JJ,  105,  688.  CMF&amcken,  Mnemos.  N& 
7,184. 

^riaXscarcely  one  half  of  which  is  preserved, 
perhaps  also  from  arStage-editioS^The  plot  is  very  muchUifee 
that  of  thq^pidicus 

1.  In  the  prologue  (1,  8,  54)  a  single  mention  of  the  still  unfinished  war  with 
Hannibal.— Edition :  LEBenoist,  Lyon  1868.— ThLadewio,  BhM.  8,  520.  Teuffel, 
Stud.  260.    Studemund,  Emend,  plant.  1871,  7 ;  Herm.  19,  456. 

pidi^u^(^the 
and  without  mSci 
written  after  669/196. 


[otvanea^  but  igbme what  complicated^ 

idCyTvaci^.     It  must  have  been 


1.  The  complicated  plot  may  perhaps  be  explained  (according  to  Ladewiq 
Zf AW.  1841,  1066,  but  against  him  BMOlleb  1.1.  5  and  LBbinhabot  in  Stude- 
mund's  Studien  1,  106,  with  JJ.  Ill,  194)  by  assuming  contamination,  and  may 
itself  account  for  the  unfavourable  reception  of  the  play,  whereas  the  poet  (Baoch. 
215)  blames  for  this  Pellio,  the  actor  of  the  leading  part  (§  16, 14).— 2,  2,  40  pre- 
supposes the  abolition  of  the  lex  Oppia  sumptuaria  (a.  559/195). 

2.  Editions  by  FJaoob  (Ltib.  1885)  and  CEGeppebt,  Berl.  1865.— BMOlleb,  de 
PI.  Epidico,  Berl.  1865.  GLangbehb,  de  PI.  Epid.  in  the  Miscellanea  philol.  TGOtt. 
1876)  9.  GGotz,  acta  Lips.  6,  288.  822.  CMFbanckbn,  Mnemos.  N8.  7,  184. 
ThHaspeb,  ad  Epid,  cx)niectanea,  Dresd.  1882.  CSchbedinobb,  obss.  in  Epid.,  Mdn- 
nerst.  1884.— Translation  by  FJacob,  Ltlb.  1848.— On  the  plays  ncs.  1-8:  GG<>te, 
Sjjrmb,  orit,  ad  priores  Pl»  fabulaa,  Lps.  1877. 

9)^acchi3e^)(one  of  the  best  plays  both  in  plan  (esp.  in  the 
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mast^lv  working-np  of  the  intrigue)  and  as  regards  the  cha- 

e  first  scenes  were  lost  with  the  last  part  of  tne 
nlnlanaSbetween  the  4th  and  6th  centories  a.d.  The  original 
was  most  likely  Menander's  J  49  i^airar&v.  It  was  performed 
a.  665/189. 

1.  On  the  contents  and  remains  of  the  2  or  8  scenes  which  are  lost  see  Bitschl, 
op.  2,  292.  BiBBBCK  BhM.  42,  111.  The  bad  supplements  found  in  old  editions 
are  most  probably  by  Antonio  Beocadelli  of  Palermo  (§  99,  8). 

2.  Contamination  is  not  probable;  see  Tkuffel,  stud.  u.  Charakt.  256.  On 
supposed  later  revision  see  WBrachmahn,  Lpz.  Stud.  8,  57  and  £Ak8pach,  Bonn 
1882,  and  against  it  PWeisb,  Berl.  1888.— It  must  have  been  written  before  568/186 
om  account  of  lines  58  and  1078  (allusion  to  the  four  triumphs  of  the  year  565/189) : 
see  BiTSCHL,  Parerga  428.    CKjUVtz,  acta  Lips.  6,  815. 

8.  The  present  placing  of  the  play  (after  £pid.)  dates  only  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury ^.D.,  and  is  founded  on  line  214  B.  Bitschl,  Parerga  891;  cf.  op.  2,  821. 
SrcDEMUND,  Festgruss  z.  Wflrsb.  Philologenvers.  (1868)  89. 

4.  Editions  by  FBitschl  (Hal.  1885),  GHehmakm  (Lps.  1845).  —  Articles : 
BrrscHL,  Pftrerga  891  and  op.  2,  292.  FVFritzschb,  Bostocker  Sommerkatalog 
1846.  ScHVEiDBwiN,  BhM.  2,  415.  MHElisiSB,  op.  2,  880.  ThLaoewio,  Phil.  17, 
261.    Teuffbl,  BhM.  80, 817 ;  J  J.  118,  689. 


10)0£os  t  e  1 1  an3 


wntrived  ploOand 
well-drawn  characters. 


a  play  wit 


IT 


ted  sitnations  and 


1.  Probably  adapted  from  Philemon^s  ^ffiuL\  cf.  Fest.  162.  805  JPlauhu  in 
PhatmaU.  Bitschl,  Parerga  159.  272.  481.  Comic  quotation  of  himself  by  Phi- 
lemon, retained  by  Plautus  v.  1149:  Si  amieui  Diphilo  out  Philemoni  ea  etc. 
FIjdo.  Herm.  18,  560. 

2.  Editions  by  ALohenz,  Berl.*  1888.  WBamsay,  Lond.  1869.  SBuoos,  Chris- 
tiania  1878.  EMorris,  Bost.  1880.  EAHonhenschbin,  Gambr.  1884.— IAStamkabt, 
oommentarius  in  PL  Most.,  Amst.  1858.— Cf.  Lobenz,  Phil.  27,  548.  •  ASpbnobl,  ib. 
28,725.    BEllis,  joum.  of  phUoL  11, 161.    FLbo,  Herm.  18,  558. 


lllCMenaeching^^  all  probability  the  most  excellent  of  the 
ntme  comediigltdescribing  f.hA(^Arrv  miaf^l 

cations  arising  firom  the  very  great  resemblance  o 

1.  ArgwntmiMta  aiedinai  (prol.  12)  is  said  with  reference  to  the  birthplace  of 
the  twins  only.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Poseidippos*  AiivfiM  ("O/iocm)  was  the 
original  (Laokwio,  Phil.  1,  275) ;  see  Tbuffel,  Stud.  268.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
If  125.  2,  8,  60  bears  out,  in  some  degree,  the  supposition  that  it  was  composed 
before  a.  589/215.  In  any  case  the  Menaeohmi  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  plays  of 
Plaatus  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

SL  Editions  by  JHildyabd  (Cambr.  1840),  CEGbppebt  (Lat  and  Gterm.,  BerL 
1845),  JBbix  (Leipc  *  1880).  WWaomeb  (Cambridge  1878).  JVahlbn,  Berl.  1882.— 
Yahlbv,  BhM.  16,  681.  27, 178.   Herm.  17, 599.  606. 610.  TEUPrB^  Stud.  u.  Charakt. 
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268.  LScHWABB,  JJ.  105,  408.  KDziatsko,  ib.  107,  888.  PLavoen,  de  Men. 
prologo,  Monster  1878 ;  Phil,  88,  708.  Bibbeck,  BhM.  87,  681.  JBbix,  JJ.  181, 
198.    JHOhiohs,  joum.  of  Philol.  1886,  58. 

8.  ALStibfbl,  d.  Menftchmenfabel,  in  the  Symbolae  philol.  ad  USpengel., 
Mtlnch.  1877 ;  Blf dbayrGW.  15,  809.  840.  ThZielinski,  qnaestt.  com.  71.— PESow- 
NENBURO,  de  Men.  PI.  retractatione,  Bonn  1882.    GGdrz,  BhM.  85,  481. 

IQjTlJiles  yloriosnirthe  exaggerated  portrait  of  a  brap;- 
_gftdogiQ^Qt  without  CprblJY  pftiL^5g88^  and  rathftr  rAralesfl  m  to 

the  plot,  but  overflowing  with  most  felicitous  humour. 

1.  This  is  the  traditional  and  oorrect  title:  see*  WHebtzbebo,  transl.  866. 
ABiESE,  BhM.  22,  808.— Lebsino,  Works  7,  90  and  Fleckeiseh,  BhM.  14,  628 
preferred  G/orionM.— The  original  of  the  play,  according  to  2, 1,  8,  is  the  'AXa j^^  of 
some  Greek  poet,  and  in  the  introductory  scene  also  Menander^s  K6Xa|  (WABecker), 
or  Diphilos*  AlpviffiTflxvt  '(^itschl).      Cf.  Teuffel,  Stud.  278.     Bibbeck,  Alazon, 

^  Beitr.  e.  antiken  Ethologie; 'together  with  the  transl.  of  PI.  Mil.  gior.,  Lpz.  1882.— 
The  time  is  later  than  a.  660/204  (on  account  of  v.  211  sq.)  and  earlier  than  668/186 
(on  account  of  1016).  The  play  contains  no  lyrical  portions;  Bitschl,  op.  8,  29. — 
For  parallels  to  the  story  of  the  abduction:  EZaemcke,  BhM.  89, 1. 

2.  Editions  by  ALobenz  (Berl.«  1886),  JBbix  (Lpz.«  1882,  together  with  JJ. 
116,887).    OBiBBECK,  Lpe.  1881.    BYTYBBEL^  Lond.  *  1886. 

8.  Bitschl,  op.  2,  404  (de  argumento  acrosticho  Mil.  gl.).  8,  789.  FVFbitzsche, 
Boetocker  Index  Sommer  1860.  MEUupt,  op.  2,  185.  8,  899.  Bibbeck,  BhM.  12, 
694.  29, 18.  86, 116.  ASchOmb,  ib.  18, 167.  HAKoch,  JJ.  101,  61.  Flxckeisen,  ib. 
101,  846.  SBuooE,  Phil.  80,  686.  ALobekz,  ib.  80,  678.  82,  270.  406.  *  FSchmidt, 
Unterss.  lib.  d.  Mil.  gl.,  JJ.  Suppl.  9,  821.    ThBibt,  BhM.  40,  621. 

[with  a  plot  resembling  the  Casina^  probably 
performed  not  before  668/196.  Its  original  was  Philemon's 
'JSfi'rropo^, 

1.  The  time  has  been  deduced  from  8, 1,  28  by  Ladewio,  ZfAW.  1841,  1066; 
cf .  Bitschl,  Parerga  844.  Critical  contributions  by  Bitschl,  op.  2, 896.  JBbix,  Phil. 
12, 660.  FBOcheleb,  BhM.  16,  42a  GOOrz,  ib.  81,  686.  OBibbeck,  emeudatt.  in 
Merc.,  Lps.  1888.— On  the  prologue  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  26, 421.  29, 68.  LBeinhabdt, 
de  retractatis  fabb.  PL,  Greifsw.  1872.BStudemund^8  Studien  1, 80. 


seudSlusifa  mature  production  i^  ^|;g  yhol 
and  forn^but  rather  loose  in  construction ;  performed  a.  66 

1.  On  the  form  of  the  title  PseudSlus  (see  the  puns  on  dolus  1206.  1244) 
=^ei/d(/Xot  OSeyffbbt,  Phil.  26, 44a  Flbckeisen,  JJ.  98,  9.  Cf .  ib.  242.  OLobenz,  Phih 
86, 168.  Against  this  and  for  Pseudulus  Bitschl,  op.  8.  7 ;  cf.  8,  882.— Didascalia : 
Af.  Junio  M,fiL  pr,  urh,  (a.  668/191)  acta  Megale$ii8.  Accordingly  the  first  perform- 
ance took  place  on  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  the  magna  mater  (cf.  2,  4, 19), 
on  the  lOth  of  April  of  that  year  (BIT8CH^  Farerge^  286.  296).  Cf.  Cic.  CJato  60 
quam  {ffaudebat  in  aenecttUe)  Truculenlo  Ftautus^  quam  Paeudulol — Beeqk  maintains 
that  this  comedy  was  an  adaptation  of  a  play  of  the  Middle  Comedy:  BhM. 
20,290. 

2.  Editions  by  Bombijh  (Daventr.  1886),  ALobekz  (Berl.  1876).— With  Bud.  and 
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True,  denno  ree.  et  expl.  FHBothb,  Lps.  1840. —  HUsemeb,  Faeud.  scaena  secosda 
reoogn.,  Greifew.  1866.  AKiesslino,  BhM.  28,  411.  ALobemz,  Phil.  85,  158. 
FScHMiirr,  in  the  MiBcellanea  philoL  (Qott.  1876)  20.  JBrix,  JJ.  115,  827.  JHil- 
BXRO,  ZfoG.  28,  84. 


lEKTPoennlm 
but  famous  for  th< 


kllO 


ithout  blemishes  in  its  plot  and  division, 
ician  passage  in  it.     It  was  performed 


566/189.     Its  oriflpnal  was  a  play  called  Kapxn^ovio^,  probably 


Lena 


1.  On  the  faults  and  chronology  of  this  play  see  Tsuffel,  Stud.  274.  Cf. 
LBeihhaiwt  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 109.  At  a  later  performance  the  title  was  changed 
to  Patruui  jmUiphagcnides  (prol.  54).  The  present  fourth  act  (817  sqq.)  should  be 
placed  before  y.  489 :  GGOtz,  de  compos.  Poen.,  Jena  1888.  The  last  scene  exists 
in  two  texts,  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  but  of  about  the  same  age ;  Bitscrl, 
Parerga  601.  ThHaspeb.  de  Poen.  duplici  exitu,  Lps.  1868.  Cf.  GGOrz,  acta  Lips. 
6, 258.  826.  CMFeaucken,  de  Poen.  compositions,  Mnemos.  4  (1876),  146.  GLamg- 
RXHB,  de  PI.  Poen.,  Friedland  1888. 

2.  Edition  by  Gkppext,  Berl.  1864. —  On  the  Punic  (5,  1)  recent  notice  by 
JGiLDBiocisTEB  in  Gk)tz-LOwe^s  edition.  GHennen,  de  Hannonis  in  Poen.  precationis 
recensione  punica,  Marb.  1882. — Critical :  Bitschl,  op.  5,  552.  HAKoch,  JJ.  107, 
241.  GGOtz,  act.  Lps.  6,  828.  KSchueth,  de  Poen.  quaestt.  crit.,  Bonn  1888.  On 
the  prologue :  OBekndorf,  ZfcG.  26, 88.    JSommkrbrodt,  BhM.  81, 129. 


ISjTPersa^a  play  describinizCtEe  intrigues  of  sJave^  with  a 
simple  plot,  which  is,  howeyer,  in  some  resx)ects  carried  out  in 
a  yery  livftly  Tnq.ymftr. 

L  ThLadbwio,  on  the  canon  of  yolc  Sed.  88  (composed  a.  557/197).  GGOtz,  die 
Auffdhrungszeit  des  Persa  (a.  568/186),  BhM.  80, 162.— Cf.  the  same  writer  acta 
Lips.  6,  297. — AvAirJisEMDUK,  de  Plauti  Persa,  Utrecht  1884. 

^udeni 


and  witty  executio] 
le  original  Dg  jjipj 


fable3^[^remarkable  rather  for  the  merry 
many  scenes  than  the  plot  of  the  whol^. 
Time  about  662/192. 

1.  Editions  by  FyBEiz  (Lps.  1789),  CEChrSchneideb  (Bresl.  1824),  FHBothb 
(see  Paeud.),  Geppert  (Berl.  1846),  LEBknoist  (Par.  1864). 

2.  Txuffsl,  Stud.  276. — EIampmamn,  adnott.,  Oels  1880.  CMFrakckeh,  Mnemos. 
8  (1875),  84.  JBrix,  JJ.  181,  200.  On  the  prologue:  KDziatzku,  BhM.  24,  570. 
On  the  fishermen^s  chorus :  see  §  16,  8. 

18)^tichu^  performed  664jt^5ttudis  plebeisj^abourgeois 
comedy^thout  intrignSl  second-rj 


L  The  didascalia  preserved  in  the  cod.  Ambros.  calls  the  original  Adelphoe 
Menandro.  The  play  by  Menander,  reproduced  in  Terenoe^s  Adelphi,  is  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  difference  of  contents.  Bitschl,  Parerga  270  (who  with 
KFHermann  understands  Menander^s  ^iXdScX^oi),  Studemued  LI.  and  others  consider 

didascalia  corrupt.  It  appears  more  pm^bla  *\x^*.  ^y  difBerent  plays  of 
MenSAer  bore  the  name  of  Adelphi  (cf .  Schol.  Plat.  p.  276  koX  }d.4papipot  iv  'AdcX^rt 
/I).    SeeEScBOLL,  JJ,119,44.         " 
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2.  BiTscHL,  Pftrerga  261.  Bebok,  op.  1,  86.  Teuffbl,  Stud.  277.  Dziatzko, 
BhM.  21,  82.  ASpbhokl,  Phil.  28,  728.  WSruDiicnifD  (de  aotae  Stichi  Plaatinae 
tempore),  oomment.  Mommsen.  (Berl.  1877)  782.  GCkVTZ,  acta  Lips.  6, 902.  HBuch- 
HOLTZ,  Phil.  86,  720.    FLbo,  BhM.  89,  470. 


19jfxriniimmu8Xirverv  pretty  family  pieces  witb^^t  fr^^^fl 
characters,  of  measured  plan  and  tone  (stataria).  JErhibj^^joot 
before  560/1^4.    The  original  was  Philemon's  Otfaavpo^. 

1.  Editions  by  GHsrmann  (Lps.  1800  and  1858),  Gbppert  (Latin  and  (German, 
Berl.  1844.  Lpz.  1854),  JBbix  (Lpz.»  1879),  WWaokkb  (Cambridge*  1875), 
ASpenoel  (BerL  1875),  GEFrbkman  and  ASlomav,  Oxford  1888,  ECoochia,  Turin 
1886. 

2.  BiTscHL,  de  actae  Trin.  tempore,  Parerga  889.  De  interpolatione  Trin.,  ib. 
511.  MHEMbieb,  op.  2,  821.  Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  58.  615.  FATFbitzschx,  Bostock 
Ind.  1849  sq.  Studemumd,  der  pi.  Trin.  im  ood.  Ambrosianus,  BhM.  21,  574.  Of. 
Herm.  1,  804.  810.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  by  OBibbbck,  BhM. 
27,  177.  Teuffbl,  ib.  485.  28,  844.  81, 472.  682;  JJ.  105,  881.  Bitschl,  op.  8, 146. 
FSchOll,  acta  Lips.  2,  457.  GLOwe,  JJ.  Ill,  588;  ooniect.  Plaut.,  Lps.  1877,  61. 
HScHEMKL,  Wien.  Stud.  2, 154. 

8.  Translated  by  FOstheldeb  (Speier  1852  sq.)  and  WWaoner  (Frankf .  1861). 

'ruculentnCT)erformed  ^bont  666/189.  defective  in  its 

present  form  as  regar^^a  f^^iA   nhn-mntftra^  full  of  brnaH  Ar\t\  ynrA- 

strained  hamour,  somewhat    prolix   in  ^jiartfl.      The  principal 
character 


1.  Cic.  Cato  50  (see  §  96,  2).  Teuffel,  Stud.  279.  LBeinhabdt  in  Studem. 
Stud.  1,  98  (de  compositione  True).  On  the  prologue  see  KDziatzko,  BhM.  29,  51. 
Was  the  original  the  Zaruc^cof  of  Menander  ?  ?  FSchOll,  1.1. 15,  and  in  the  praef . 
to  his  edition.    Against  this  FSchmidt,  GK^A.  1.1.    Bibbeck,  Alazon  79. 

2.  Editions  by  Gollbb  (Cologne,  1824),  FHBothe  (see  Pseud.),  Geppebt  (Berl. 
1863),  ASpenoel  and  WStudemukd  (Gott.  1868). 

8.  The  MS.  material  is  very  corrupt.  Criticism:  CEChbSchnbidbb,  Vratisl. 
1884.  ASpenoel,  lectt.  Plant.,  MOnch.  1866.  JBbix,  Epistula  ad  ASpengelium, 
Liegnitz,  1868.  AKiesslino,  JJ.  97,  609.  ThBkbok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  680.  Fleckeisbk, 
JJ.  101,  616.  647.  709.  781.  84a  108,  460.  809.  Cf.  1(»,  866.  569.  832.  SBuooe,  ib. 
107,  401 ;  HAKocH,  ib.  419.  BDombabt,  Phil.  28,  781.  JMIklt,  Blfdbayr.  Gymn. 
9, 118.  FSchOll,  acta  Lips,  2,  458 ;  divinationes  in  True,  Lps.  1876.  GGOtz,  acta 
Lips.  6,  288.  GLOwE,  coniectan.  Plaut.  52.  FSchmidt,  GOtt.  geL  Anz.  1877,  951. 
Bibbeck,  BhM.  87, 417.  EBIhbens,  JJ.  125,  478.  KDziatzko,  JJ.  127,  61.  BEllis, 
joum.  of  PhU.  12,  256. 

4.  GEGeppebt,  on  the  so-called  Italian  revision  in  the  True,  in  his  Plautine 
studies,  1  (1870),  87.  EKellebhoff,  complete  text  of  the  True,  from  the  Paris  MS. 
7889  with  the  variants  from  F,  and  the  collations  by  Geppebt,  Oldenb.  1886. 


21)  Vidularia,  *  story  of  the  travelling  trunk,*  perhaps  after  a  Zxt9la  (pro- 
bably by  Diphilos),  very  similar  in  its  contents  to  the  Budens.  Being  the  last 
play  of  the  collection  it  was  lost  (only  during  the  Middle  Ages).  Bemains  of  it 
are  extant  in  the  Milan  palimpsest.    In  addition  there  are  quotations  in  some  of 
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the  grammarians.  WSTUDBiiuin),  de  Vidularia  plaatina,  Greifsw.  1870 ;  Verh.  d. 
Karlamher  PhiloL-Vers.,  Lpz.  1888,  88  (which  contains  also  a  complete  collection 
of  the  fragments). 

98.  Plantus  is  wholly  a  comic  and  popular  poet,  with  all  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  such.  His  position  as  a  playwright, 
producing  rapidly  to  make  a  living  out  of  his  employment, 
explains  his  frequently  rough  treatment  of  his  Greek  original, 
his  dovetailing  of  two  plays,  and  his  carelessness  as  regards 
contradictions,  improbabilities  and  the  like.  But  Plautus  is  not 
merely  a  translator.  His  strength,  like  that  of  most  comic  poets 
and  humorists,  lies  not  in  the  plan  of  the  whole  but  in  the 
details.  For  the  former  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  models, 
to  whom  he  is  far  from  equal  in  constructive  skill  as  regards  the 
development  of  the  story  and  in  artistic  insight  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  these  limitations,  he  shows  masterly  abUity 
in  recasting  the  old  subject-matter  in  new  language.  In  his 
hands  the  foreign  material  receives  a  Bomano-Italic  colouring, 
which  spoils  the  delicate  finish  of  the  Attic  delineation.  His 
genius  imprints  on  materials  drawn  from  all  manner  of  sources 
a  distinct  and  uniform  style,  and  a  character  of  original  power, 
robustness  and  freshness.  The  poet  overflows  with  a  profusion  of 
wit  and  humour.  Comic  conceits  crowd  upon  him,  leading  him 
away  again  and  again  from  his  models.  His  wit  is  often  broad 
and  strongly  flavoured,  but  is  rarely  insipid.  The  poet  is  at  his 
best  in  passages  of  repartee,  which  he  successfully  manages  and 
modulates,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  characters,  with 
variations  of  tone  and  tempo,  either  subdued  or  wrought  to  a 
pitch  in  neat  and  striking  phraseology.  Here  Plautus  is  assisted 
by  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  language.  In  handling  it  he  shows 
admirable  ease  and  wealth  of  diction,  though  this  indeed  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  what,  according  to  our  taste,  would 
appear  gross  redundancy.  He  employs,  as  the  subject-matter  of 
his  plays  itself  necessitated,  the  transitional  language  of  his  time, 
which  was  exceedingly  fluctuating  in  sound  and  form  (§  93).  In 
prosody  also  he  availed  himself  of  the  licences  described  above 
(p.  125  sq.),  but  his  versification  is  thoroughly  artistic,  always 
easy,  even  in  difficult  metres  (bacchii,  cretics  etc.),  and  often  very 
hannonious.  The  large  remains  of  Plautus  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  are,  therefore,  irrespective  of  their  literary 
importance,  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  history  of  the  language. 

1.  On  the  characteristics  of  Plautus  see  e.g.  Lbssiho,  colleeted  works,  8,  1, 
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Lachm.,  Mommskn,  BG.  1^  901.  2, 482,  Birbbck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  57.    The  plays  are 
singly  reviewed  in  Bitschl^s  op.  2, 782  (by  a  lady). 

2.  Among  the  ancients  Cicebo  is  extravagant  in  his  admiration  (in  ascribing 
to  Plantus,  off.  1, 104  the  iocandi  genm$  degam,  urbanuniy  ingenioiuniy  faadum  in  eqnal 
perfection  with  the  Attic  poets ;  Apoll.  Sidon.  28, 148  even  says :  Oraio8,  JPlauU^  tales 
lepore  transia)^  while  Horack  is  too  severe  in  his  criticism  (judging  from  artistic 
roles)  £.  1, 1, 170  (here,  e.g.  gettit  enim  [Plautos]  nummum  in  IocuIm  demiUere,  post 
hoc  $eeuru9y  cadat  an  redo  $Ut  faHnda  taio).  1,  8,  270.  See  Bitscrl,  neue  plaatin. 
Exkarse  1, 122 ;  op.  8, 156.  In  the  Augostan  period  the  admirers  of  the  archaic 
poets  praised  him  for  his  vivacity  and  rapidity,  for  which  they  compared  him  to 
Epicharmos,  thus  at  the  same  time  palliating  his  frequent  want  of  form ;  on  the 
frequently  misunderstood  expression  properare  ad  exemplar  Epieharmi  (Hob.  E.  2, 
1,  57)  cf .  Abistopr.  Eccl.  588  Cn  t6  raxi/ycu'  xo^f*^  M^^'^  vKxurrm  vapd  ror0>i  BtaraXs 
and  ThLadewio,  on  the  canon  of  Vole  Sed.  (1842)  19 ;  Phil.  1. 276 ;  and  also  Lihgb, 
de  Plauto  properante  ad  ex.  Ep.,  Batibor  1827. 

8.  Chronology  of  the  comedies.  FWhtdischmann,  BhM.  1  (1888),  110.  FBxttsb, 
Allg.  Schulztg.  1880,  878.  PETSBSEif,  Zf AW.  1886,  615.  Vissebino,  quaeett.  Plautt^. 
1  (Amst.  1842),  94.    Bitschl,  Parerga  177. 858  and  elsewhere.    Cf.  supr.  §  97. 

4.  His  treatment  of  his  Greek  originals :  in  the  action  and  general  substance 
of  the  plays  he  adheres  to  them  closely  for  the  most  part,  insomuch  that  he  often 
actually  retains  allusions  in  the  original  which  theBoman  public  could  not  under- 
stand at  all.  The  Greek  colouring  remains  in  the  names,  in  the  scene  where  the 
action  takes  place,  in  the  customs  which  are  carefully  preserved ;  but  the  poet 
thinks  nothing  of  suddenly  dropping  out  of  the  Greek  surroundings,  though 
usually  not  beyond  a  few  words  and  phrases.  In  formulas  and  idioms  the  originals 
are  more  freely  dealt  with.  Allusions  by  Plautus  himself  to  individual  contem« 
poraries  (§  95,  8)  or  actual  events  are  rare.  WABbckeb,  de  com.  rom.  maxime 
Plaut.  quaestt.  (Lpe.  1887),  82.  Bitschl,  Parerga  271.  FWFbitzsche,  de  graecis 
fontibus  Plauti  I,  Boet.  1845.  AKibsslino,  anall.  Plaut.  1, 14.  2, 9.  MSchusteb, 
quomodo  PI.  attica  exemplaria  transtulerit,  Greifsw.  1884.  FOstbbmateb,  de 
historia  fabulari  in  com.  PL,  Greifsw.  1884. — AKbbbbbbo,  quaestt.  PI.  et  Ter.  ad 
religionem  spectantes,  Lps.  1884.  THHnBBiCH,de  diis  Plaut.  et  Ter.,  KOnigsb.  1888. 

5.  Allusions  of  a  military  and  juridical  nature  are  very  frequent  :*  Kampmahx, 
res  militares  PI.,  Bresl.  1889.  *  Bomeijn,  loca  nonnulla  PI.  iure  civili  illustrata, 
Daventr.  1886.  EIBbkkeb,  de  emptione  venditione  quae  Plauti  fabulis  fuisse  pro- 
betur  (Berl.  1858),  and  Loci  Plautini  de  rebus  creditis,  Greifsw.  1861.  GDemblius, 
plautin.  Studien,  ZfBechtsgeschichte,  1  (1862),  851.  2, 177.  Cf.  §  48,  8.  Lorens  on 
the  Pdeud.  p.  28. — PI.  nowhere  mentions  Boman  money:  see  WChbibt,  J  J.  97, 
845.  (Gn  Men.  1161  quinquagenaiens^  see  USchwabb,  ib.  105, 418).  On  the  nummi 
plumbei  in  PL  OBehndobp,  ZfOG.  26, 611.  Cf .  also  Gbppxbt,  das  plaut.  Mtlnswesen, 
plaut.  Studien  1,  41. 

6.  Actual  discrepancies,  inconsequences,  improbabilities,  negligences,  are  fre- 
quent in  PL ;  they  are  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  be  explained  or  excused  on 
the  theory  of  later  revision.  See  Gbppbbt,  plaut.  Stud.  1,  61. '  PLanqem,  Berl.  Stud. 
5, 89. — Plautus,  the  quondam  hodman  and  joumejrman  miller,  succeeds  best  in  the 
description  of  characters  from  the  lower  class,  such  as  slaves,  parasites  and  the  like. 
His  unfavourable  view  of  the  female  sex  partly  reflects  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  it 
is  also  partly  imported  from  the  originals,  being  a  peculiarity  of  the  New  Attic 
comedy.  •  LEBbnoist,  de  personis  muliebribus  apud  PL,  Marseille  1862.-J^bbtiii, 
de  Plautinis  et  Terent.  adolescentibus  amatoribus,  Paris  1879. 
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7.  Plautine  language,  and  early  Latin  in  general  (see  also  §  111,  6) :  lists  of 
words,  lexika,  see  §  99, 11.    FWHoltzk,  syntaxis  prisoorum  scriptorum  ad  Teren- 
tionif  Lps.  1861.  62, 11 ;  suppl. :  synt.  scaenioorom  qui  post  Ter.  f aerunt,  Lpe.  1881. 
ELObbkrt,  grammat.  Studien,  BresL  1867.  70, 11.  •  GSchmilirskt,  de  proprietate 
sermonis  PL  nsu  linguarum  romanicanim  illustrato,  Halle,  1866.    On  the  charao- 
teristics  of   the  Plautine  language  e.g.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  119.— Bitschl, 
plautin.    Ezkurse,  op.  2,  486.  661 ;  neue  plautin.  Exk.  I  (final  d  in  early  Latin), 
Lpc  1869  (together  with  op.  8,  120.  155)!'THBKBaK,  Beitr.  2.  lat.  Gramm.  I  (final 
d  in  early  Latin),  Halle,  1870.    FUmpfbnbach,  meletem.  Plautt.  (de  mbd  et  tbd 
aoousativis;  de  iussiyo  temporis  praeteriti),  Gieesen  1860.    HPlobn,  de  copiae 
Terborum    differentiis  inter   varia  poesis    rom.    genera   intercedentibus  (Diss. 
Argent.    7,  288).     EBallas,   grammatioa  PL,  Berl.  1884  11.     AGEnoklbbrcht, 
Wien.  Stud.  6,  216.— HBassow,  de  PL  substantivis,  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages,  JJ.  Suppl.   15,  589.     WFrabsdorff,  de  comparativi   gradus   usu  ap. 
PL  Halle  1881. — ALuchs,  Genetiybildung  der  latt.  Pronom.,  in  Studem.  Stud. 
1,  part  2.  •  SBbandt,  de  varia   apud  Bom.  scaenic.  genet,  sing,  pronominum 
forma  ao  mensura,  Heidelb.  1877.    FSchmidt,  der  Plur.  des  Pron.  hic  bei  PL  u. 
Ter.,  Herm.  8,  478;  de  pronominum  demonstrat.  fonnis  plaut.,  Berl.  1875  (cf. 
Stvdemund,  JJ.  118,  57).    Thurau,  de  pronominum  demonstr.  ap.  PL  usu,  BOesel 
1876.  WNiKMtyLLSB,  de  pronomm.  ipsb  et  idbm  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  HaUe  1886.  AMahleb, 
de  pronominum  personal,  ap.  PL  ooUocatione,  Griefsw.  1876.  %WK1mpf,  de  pro- 
nomm. person,  usu  et  colloo.  ap.  poett.  soaen.  Bom.  (Berl.  Stud.  8, 2).    BKitklinski, 
critt  Plant,  (on  tutx,  tetb,  kpbdol,  bcastob  etc.),  Berl.  1884.  »  MPknuigsdorf,  de 
QYiSQYs  et  QTisQvis  prouominum  ap.  oomioos  usu,  Halle  1878.-^MPAnL,  quaestt, 
gramm.  I :  db  uhvs  nom.  num.  ap.  priscos  scriptt.  lat.  usu,  Jena  1884.— FSchultz, 
de  obsoletis  coniugationum  Plant,  formis,  Conits  1864.  •BJohas,  de  verbis  fre- 
quent, et  intensivis  apud  comic  lat.,  Posen  1871.    Meserits  1872  n ;  sum  Qehr, 
der  w.  freq.  u.  intens.  ind.  &lt.  lat.  Prosa  (Cato,  Varro,  Sail.),  Posen  1879  (see  §  257, 
15).  -  CBkta,  de  verbomm  compositione  Plant.,  BresL  1876.  *  FUleich,  de  verbb. 
oompositorum  ap.  PL  usu,  Halle  1880;  die  Compoeita  bei  PL,  Halle  1884.  •  ENsv- 
MAmr,  de  compoeitorum  a  dis^  (di-)  incipientium  ap.  prise  scriptt.  vi  et  usu,  Jena 
1886.   AGosrkb,  symb.  ad  vocab.  Graeoa  in  ling.  Lat.  reoepta  (in  Plant),  KOnigsb. 
1868.-mFEAMPHABN,  de  ab  praepoeitionis  usu  Plant.,  BresL  1842  ;'de  in  praep.  usu 
PL  1845.    FHardbb,  a  und  ab  vor  Konsonanten  bei  den  Kom.,  JJ.  181,  882. — 
•BQbbikatis,  de  pes  praepos.  ante  Cic.  aetat.  usu,  KOnigsb.  1884.— HBockscb,  de 
casuum  attractione  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  BresL  1865.— ASchaaf,  de  genetivi  usu  PL, 
Halle  1881.  •  ELoch,  de  genet,  ap.  prise  scriptt.  lat.,  Bartenst.  1880.  •HPsiin,  de 
dativi  usu  ap.  prise  scriptt.  lat.,  Strassb.  1878.  *  EBqmbb,  de  ablat.  absoL  ap.  anti- 
quiss.  scriptores  usu,  Greifsw.  1877.  "^WEbrabd,  de   ablativi  locativi  instru- 
mantalis  ap.  pnso.  Lat.  usu,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  579.    MBuos,  de  ablativi  in  vett. 
ling.  itaL  forma  et  usu  locali,  in  GOurtius*  Studd.  10,  586.    WGobbbio,  nominum 
quibus  loca  significantur  usus  Plaut.  exponitur  et  cum  Ter.  comparatur,  Halle 
1888. — WOlbbt,  quaestt.  PL  de  verbo  substantive,  Greifsw.  1884.    ThMbifaet,  de 
f ui.  exacti  usu  PL,  Jena  1885.  *  FGbambr,  de  perfecti  coniunctivMM||^potentiali 
%p,  prise,  sor.  lat.,  Marb.  1886.    ABiisx,  de  obiecto  intemo  ap.  PL  et  Ter^  Htque  de 
transitu  verbalium  notionum^  Kiel  1878b    HHahh,  de  yerborum  cum  praeposi- 
tiombus  compoeitorum  ap.  vett.  Bom.  poett.  scaen.  cum  dativo  structura,  Halle 
1878.  •ELocH,  Gebr.  des  Imperat  bei  PL,  Memel  1871.    FLObksb,  de  usu  infinitivi 
PUai.,  Sohlesw.  1841  (-ZfAW.  1849,  Nr.  14).    WVotscr,  de  infin.  usu  PL,  Halle 
1874.  •  EWaldsb,  der  Infin.  bei  PL,  Berl.  1874.    PBastr,  de  infinitivi  ap.  scaen. 
poeii.  lat.  usu,  Lpc  1881.    AFuvck,  d.  Auslassnng  des  Subj.  Pron.  im  Aoo.  c.  inf. 
beid.lattKMn.,JJ.121,725;  anm«mfiic2iiofrsimaroh.Lat.,JJ.  ^  JDni- 
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BiTZEB,  de  ratione  quam  PI.  potissimum  et  Ter.  in  reciproca  actione  exprimenda 
iniermt,  Krakau  1886.  *  ASpbnobl,  vohne  im  Altlatein.,  Mdnch.  1867.  HSchubert, 
z.  Otehr.  d.  Temporalkonjj.  bei  PI.,  Lissa  1881.  -PSchbrbh,  de  particnla  quando  ap. 
vetuBt.  scnptt.  lat.,  Straasb.  1888.  OElstb,  de  dum  particulae  usu  PL,  Halle  1882. 
GMBicHARDSow,  de  dum  part.  ap.  priac.  scriptt.  lat.  usu,  Lpz.  1886.  *  AKsausb,  de 
QVOM  ooniunctionis  usu  et  forma  (esp.  cap.  1),  Berl.  1876.  *  OKienitz,  de  qvin  par- 
ticulae ap.  prise.  Lat.  usu,  Karlsr.  1878  ;^de  qvi  localis  modalis  ap.  prise,  script. 
Lat.  usu :  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  527. '  GSchmidt,  de  quik  partic.  usu  Plaat.,  Marb. 
1877.  OWicHMANM,  de  qui  ablativo  antique,  Bresl.  1875.  HSchnoor,  quaestt. 
PI.  (parataxis,  quim  etc.),  Kiel  1878;  zum  Gebr.  von  ur  bei  PL,  Neumdnster 
1885.  ThBraumb,  obss.  ad  usum  ita  sic  tam  (tamen)  adeo  particularum  PL  et 
Ter.,  BerL  1882.  *  PBichtsb,  de  usu  particularum  exclamativarum  ap.  prise. 
Lat.,  Strassb.  1874.  •  CFuhbmann,  de  particul.  comparativarum  usu  Plant.  I, 
Greifsw.  1870 ;  liber  d.  Vergleichungssfttae  b.  PL,  JJ.  97,  841. 101,  687  •j'Ider  Indik. 
in  den  indir.  Frages&tsen,  JJ.  105,  809.  SSteinitz,  de  affirmandi  particulis  I : 
PROFECTO,  BresL  1885.  FSioisicuiid,  de  baud  negationis  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  usu, 
Gommentatt.  lenens.  8,  215.  EBbcker,  de  syntaxi  obliquarum  interrogationum 
ap.  prise  Lat.  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 118.  *' JBothheimeh,  de  enuntiatis  condicionali- 
bus  PL,  OfUtt,  1870.  ■  SffiLASB,  de  modd.  et  tempp.  in  enunt.  condicion.  lat.  permu- 
tatione.  Diss.  Argentor.  10,  57.  OBhuomahh,  G«br.  d.  oondicionalen  mi  in  d.  alt. 
Lat.,  Lpz.  1887.  ^JLanoe,  de  sententiarum  temporalium  ap.  prise  Lat.  syntaxi  I, 
BresL  1878.  HKbibob,  de  enuntiatis  conceesivis  ap.  PL,  Halle  1884.  CBothe, 
quaestt.  gramm.  ad  usum  PL  et  Ter.  spectantes  (esp.  on  oonsecut.  tempp.  in 
final  sentt.  and  indir.  questions),  Berl.  1876.  81  11.  Schmehl,  der  Prohibitiy  bei 
PL,  Krotoechiner  Jubel-Progpr.  1887. — JBWeissendorn,  parataxis  Plautina,  Burg- 
haussen  1884. — ^EKellebhop,  de  ooUocatione  verborum  PL,  Strassb.  1881. — 
BGbaupmer,  de  metaphoris  PL  et  Ter.,  BresL  1874.  *  AInowraclaweb,  de  meta- 
phorae  ap.  PL  usu,  Best.  1876.  PLahoen,  d.  Metapher  im  Lat.  von  PL  bis  Ter., 
JJ.  125,  678.  758 ;  de  execrandi  formulis  PL,  BhM.  12,  426 ;  utob  fruob  fumooe 
poTioB  im  ftlt.  Lat.,  Arch,  f .  Lexikogr.  8,  829 ;  plautin.  Studien,  Berl.  1887  (see  §  99, 
18).  EFWoBTMAMM,  de  comparationibus  PL  et  Ter.  ad  animalia  spectantibus, 
Marb.  1888.  PGoldmamn,  d.  poetische  Personifikation  in  d.  Spr.  d.  alten  Kom. 
I  Plautus,  Halle  1885. — EKOkiq,  de  nominibus  propriis  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Patschkau 
1876  (cf.  §  16,  1) ;  quaestt.  PL  (names  of  places  with  prepp.),  Patschkau  1888. — 
'  JScHNEiDEB,  de  proverbiis  PL  et  Ter.,  Berl.  1878.  FXPklOol,  d.  Sprichw.  b.  PL  u. 
Ter.,  Straubing  1880. 

8.  On  the  condition  of  the  language  as  Plautus  found  it,  and  as  it  is  reflected 
in  his  verses,  see  §  98.  Even  in  the  Ciceronian  period  Plautine  prosody  had 
ceased  to  be  completely  understood :  Cic  or.  184  comicorum  9enarii  propter  simUi' 
tudinem  germanu  ne  »aepe  mnt  aibiKii  ut  non  nunqmam  vix  in  ei»  numerut  et  versus 
intdlegi  posit  (cf .  ib.  67).  During  a  long  period  Plautus  continued  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  language  when  fully  developed  and  the  laws  of 
Greek  prosody,  and  consequently  was  unfairly  criticised.  The  historical  exami- 
nation of  Latin,  as  it  has  beei^  opened  up,  especially  by  Bitschl,  first  made 
possible  the  more  correct  estimate,  which  recognises  in  Plautus  a  master  of  the 
language  as  well  as  a  highly  skilled  and  versatile  versifier.  The  more  recent 
views  of  Bitschl,  op.  4,  400  (of.  2, 444,  600)  mark  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
earlier  system  propounded  in  the  proleg.  to  the  Trin.'  (Bonn  1848,  reprinted  op.  5, 
285) :  see  on  this  WCobssen,  Ausspr.  Vokal.  u.  Beton.  d.  lat.  Spr.  2, 400.  Other 
recent  literature  on  the  Plautine  prosody  and  metre:  JBbix,  Einleit.  z.  Trin. 
(s  1879)  p.  18.  CFWMOller,  plautin.  Prosodie,  BerL  1869 ;  supplementary,  Berl. 
1871.    HKoehlbb,  de  verborum  accentus  cum  numerorum  rationibus  in  trochaicis 
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septenariis  Plaatinis  oonsociationef  Halle  1877.  *  OBbuoxanh,  qaemadinodiun  in 
iamb,  senar.  Bomani  yet.  verb,  accent,  cam  num.  oonsooiarint,  Bonn  1874.  MW 
HuMPHRETB,  influence  of  accent  in  Latin  iamb,  trim.,  Americ  philol.  associat. 
1876,  1.  CliFRAircKxir,  Woord-  en  Versaocent  bij  PL,  'V^rsl.  en  Mededeel.  2,  4 
(Amsterd.  1878).  •  WMbtbr,  d.  Beachtung  des  Wortaccents  in  ds.  altlat.  Poesie, 
Abh.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  d.  Wise.  17, 1  (1884).  ALuchs,  commentatt.  proaod.  lat.,  £rl. 
1883.  84  n.  PScHRADBB,  de  particularum  -nb,  ammb,  nonxb  ap.  PL  prosodia,  Diss. 
Argentor.  8,  225.    £Beu)w,  de  biatu  PL  I,  BerL  1885. 

9.  WStudsmuhd,  de  canticis  PL,  Halle  1888.  FBitschl,  op»  8, 1. 144 ;  proleg. 
ad  Trin.  >  and  elsewhere.  WChbist,  metr.  Bemerk.  zu  den  cantioa  des  PL,  SBer. 
d.  bayr.  Akad.,  phil.  KL  1871,  41.  JWivtsr,  d.  metr.  Bekonstruktion  d.  pi.  Can- 
tica,  Mtlncb.  1880.  *ASpbnokl,  de  versuum  cretio.  usu  pL,  BerL  1861;'Beform- 
▼orschl&ge  z.  Metr.  d.  lyr.  Veraarten  b.  PL  u.  d.  tlbr.  Szenikem,  BerL  1882  (cf . 
§  99, 18).  OSbtfpbbt,  de  bacchiac  versuum  usu  pL,  BerL  1864.  PESonnenburo, 
de  verss.  PL  anapaest,  in  Exercitationis  grammaticae  spec  (Bonn  1881)  16.  GVoss, 
de  verss.  anap.  PL,  Strassb.  1882.  *PMohb,  de  iambioo  ap.  PL  septenario,  Lps. 
1878.  ALuchs,  quaestt.  metr.  plant,  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 1. — ^BKlotz,  zur  Alliter- 
ation u.  Symmetrie  bei  PL,  Zittau  1876.  JBaske,  de  allitterationis  usu  PL, 
KOnigsb.  1884.  'LBuchhold,  de  paromoeoseos  (allitterationis)  ap.  vett.  Bom. 
poett.  usu,  Lpc  1888.  OBIbbl,  de  usu  adnominationis  ap.  Bom.  poett.  com., 
Halle  1887.    FLbo,  BhM.  40, 2. 

99.  The  Plautine  plays  maintained  themselves  on  the  stage 
for  a  long  time  after  the  poet's  death,  and  most  of  the  prologues 
were  written  for  performances  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  His  works  became  also  at  an  early  time  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  labours,  with  regard  both  to  the  language  and 
the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  here  Yarro's  researches 
were  prominent.  The  text  of  the  plays  is  preserved  in  two 
versions,  of  which  one  is  contained  in  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest 
(A),  the  other  mainly  in  the  so-called  Palatine  (Pfalzer)  MSS. 
(BC). 

L  The  revivals  of  the  Plautine  plays  doubtless  occasioned  considerable 
injury  to  the  original  text ;  too  much  blame,  however,  has  been  laid  upon  these 
recently  (see  the  literature  on  the  various  plays,  §  97),  when  the  real  or  pre- 
sumed shortcomings  of  the  plays,  both  in  composition  and  wording,  have  been 
attributed  by  a  somewhat  one-sided  estimate  to  later  versions  (retractationes) 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  revivals.  '\  PLam gem,  Berl.  Stud.  5,  1. — On  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  influence  of  Plautus  in  the  later  literature :  CvBEiNHARD6T<yrTNER, 
Plautus,  q^tere  Bearbeitt.  plautin.  Lustspiele,  Beitr.  z.  Vgl.  Lit.-€(e8ch.,  Lpz. 
1886  etc 

2.  Prologues.  Bitscbl,  Parerga  1, 180.  Tedpfbi^  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  256. 260* 
278.  ALBLuEBie,  de  prul.  Terent.  et  Plautinis,  GkJrlits  1859. ;  GDziatzko,  de 
prologis  PL  et  Ter.,  Bonn  1864 ; 'die  plant.  Prologe,  Luzem  1867.  TuLadkwio,  JJ. 
99, 478.    FMabtihs,  quaesU.  PL  (cap.  1),  Halle  1879. 

8.  We  have  two  sorts  of  metrical  summaries  of  contents  (argumenta)  to  the 
Plantiiie  plays :  1)  acrostic  (for  aU  the  plays  except  the  Baoch.) ;  they  are  the 
eariiss^  and  on  aooount  of  the  dose  acquaintance  with  the  Plautine  method  of 
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yenification  which  they  exhibit,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  best  period 
of  Plantine  studies  in  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  (cf.  §  159).  2)  non-acrostic,  which  are 
later.  These  may  perhaps  (cf.  §  109,  8)  be  by  the  grammarian  C.  Salpicius 
Apollinaris  (§  857, 2)  or  more  probably  by  some  contemporary  of  his.  Cf .  Bitschl, 
on  the  Trin.  ^  p.  cccxvi. ;  op.  2,  404.  FOsamn,  ZfaW.  1849, 199.  WStudbmusd,  com- 
mentat.  Mommsen.  808.  -  CBOpitk,  de  argomentorom  metric  lat.  arte  et  orig., 
Lpz.  Stud.  6,  204. 284.    OSetffebt,  JB.  1886,  2,  22. 

4.  Lists  (indices)  of  the  (genuine)  plays  of  Plautus  were,  acocMrding  to  Gell.  8, 
8, 1,  made  by  L.  Accius,  Aelius  (Stilo),  Aurelius  Opilius,  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  Serv. 
Clodius,  Manilius  (§  158,  1)  and  Varro;  cf.  the  latter. — Sisenna  and  Terentius 
Scaurus  were  commentators  of  PI.   Bitschl,  Parerga  874 ;  below  §  156,  4.  852,  1. 

5.  Detailed  xx)ints  of  the  language  of  Plautus  were  commented  on  by  the 
glossographers  Aurelius  Opilius,  Ser.  Clodius,  Aelius  Stilo,  Flavins  Caper, 
Arruntius  Celsus.  FBitschl,  de  veteribus  Plauti  interpretibus,  in  his  Parerga 
857.  Bemains  of  their  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  glossae  Placidi  and  other 
collections  of  glosses.  See  Bitschl,  op.  8,  65.  GL5wb,  prodromus  corp.  gloss,  lat. 
254 ;  cf .  §  42,  5.  6.  On  the  commentaries  on  Plautus  used  in  Nonius  cf .  ASchott- 
mOller,  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  828.  Generally  for  the  quotations  from  Plautus  in 
Festus-Paulus  see  §  261,  8 ;  for  those  in  Nonius,  §  890,  8. 

6.  An  ancient  Plautine  glossary  drawn  up  before  the  time  of  Priscian,  see  in 
Bitschl,  op.  2,  284 ;  cf .  ib.  228.  287.  ASpenoel,  Plautus  50. 

7.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Plautus  was  hardly  known.  BPeipbr,  Arcbiv  f.  Lit.- 
Gesch.  5, 495 ;  BhM.  82, 516.  Plautus  is  also  unknown  to  Hrotswitha  von  Ganders- 
heim,  the  imitator  of  Terence  (about  960):  see  MHaupt,  op.  8,  587.— At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  the  last  12  Plautine  plays  (Bacchides  to  Truculentus, 
see  §  97)  were  lost.  Only  the  first  8  (Amphitruo  to  Epidicus)  were  known ;  these 
were  distributed  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  their  order  indeed  being  varied,  but 
in  the  main  alphabetical  (Bitschl,  op.  2,  286).  List  of  43  extant  MSS.  of  the  first 
8  plays  (all  s.  XIV/XV)  in  GKJOtz,  symb.  crit.  22.  A  manuscript  of  the  last  12 
was  found  in  Germany  about  1428  by  Nicolaus  of  Treves  (concerning  him  see 
GVoiOT,  Wiederbel.  d.  klass.  Altert.  1',  259;  in  Italy  it  was  first  in  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Orsini,  now  Vatic.  8870  s.  XII,  D  in  Bitschl  ;  see  his  op.  2, 19 ;  fac- 
simile in  Chatelain,  paltogr.  d.  classiq.  lat.  t.  4) ;  this  contains  besides  the  3 
first  plays  (Amph.  Asin.  Aul.)  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  play  (the  Captivi). 
In  the  16th  cent,  come  into  use  the  two  MSS.  of  Camerarius,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  kept  in  the  Heidelberg  library  (hence  called  Palatini),  the  vetus 
codex  (B)  s.  X,  which  contains  all  the  20  plays  (now  in  Bome,  Yaticanus  1615 ; 
facsimile  in  Chatelain  1.1.  t.  2),  and  the  decurtatus  (C) — so  called  by  Parens-^ 
8.  XI,  now  containing  only  the  last  12  plays  (since  1815  again  kept  in  Heidelberg ; 
facsimile  in  CHATEiJkiM  t.  8.  4).  D  is  from  the  same  source  as  C.  The  most 
important  version  of  the  recension  (n.  10),  which  is  best  preserved  in  BC,  was 
the  MS.  used  by  ATumebus,  now  unfortunately  lost :  its  readings  are  collected 
in  GOtz-LOwe  on  the  Poen.  p.  vii.  For  the  first  8  plays  we  have  also  to  take 
into  account  an  Ambros.  (£)  s.  XII/XIII  (facs.  in  Chatelain  1.1.  t.  5)  and  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (J)  s.  XI ;  see  GGOtz,  symbol,  crit.  ad  priores  PL  fabulas, 
Lps.  1877;  JJ.  118,  851;  the  same  and  GL6we,  BhM.  84,  52.  Sonnsnscheim's 
(German)  ed.  of  the  Capt.  p.  55.    (English  ed.  p.  16  sqq.  Excursus  and  Appendix.) 

8.  During  the  course  of  the  15th  century  was  formed  in  Italy,  probably  at 
Naples  at  the  instance  of  Alfonso  I.  (who  reigned  from  1485),  an  edition  of  the 
20  plays  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  taste  of  the  period ;  this  was 
done  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  ignorant  manner,  with  numberless  gratuitous  alter- 
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atioDs,  and  it  was  ciroulated  in  nomeroos  copies.  The  originator  of  this  text 
was  perhaps  Antonio  Beocadelli  of  Palermo :  see  on  him  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  d. 
UasB.  Altert.  V,  480,  and  on  his  PUutine  studies  GSchbpss,  BlfdbayrGW.  16,  97. 
To  these  interpolated  M8S.  belongs  the  Lipsiensis  (F).  Gf .  Bitschl,  op.  2, 28 ;  and 
on  the  MSS,  of  Gamerarius  ib.  106. 125.  8,  80. 105.  5,  59.    Ed.  of  the  Trin. *  p.  viii. 

9.  Opposed  to  all  these  MSS.,  which  are  collectively  based  on  the  same  original 
(and  therefore  show  the  sam^i)  gaps  and  corruptions,  e.g.  Trin.  944-8),  is  the  palimp- 
sest (from  Bobbio)  of  the  Ainbrosian  library  in  Milan  (cod.  Ambros.  G.  82  sup.  s. 
^/V),  which  however  omits  7  of  the  plays  entirely,  while  the  others  are  in  part 
very  incomplete.  Gf.  AMai,  M.  Acci  Plauti  fragmenta  inedita  etc.,  Mediol.  1815 
(also  in  Osahw,  Anal.  crit.  p.  205).  Facsimile  in  21uioemxi8teb-Wattenbach,  Ex. 
oodd.  latt.  t.  6  and  in  Gbatblain  U.  1. 1.— FBitschl,  op.  2,  167  and  Proleg.  «. 
Trin.  *  cap.  i,  vi,  vii ;  Trin.'  p.  vii.  Gkppkbt,  lib.  d.  cod.  Ambros.  u.  s.  Einfluss 
auf  die  plautinische  Kritik,  Lps.  1847;  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  cod.  Ambros. 
(Plautin.  Stud.  2  Hft.,  Berl.  1871).  WStudkmuhd  EhM.  21,  574  and  Wttrzb.  Fest- 
gross  (1868)  89 ;  by  whom  the  publication  of  the  MS.  has  long  been  promised. 
New  collation  of  A  by  GLOwb  in  the  second  edition  of  Plautus  by  Bitachl  (n.  11) : 
cf .  also  Lowers  ooniectan.  Plant,  ad  ood.  Ambros.  maximam  partem  spectantia, 
Lps.  1877 ;  cf .  the  same  in  Gots*  edition  of  the  Epid.  p.  v.  See  also  HUssheb  JJ. 
91,268. 

10.  In  comparison  with  the  text  given  in  the  Ambros.  that  of  the  Palatini, 
often  greatly  varying  from  it,  possesses  a  decidedly  high  independent  value,  though 
it  has  probably  been  overrated  recently  in  depreciation  of  the  Ambros.,  e.g.  by 
Bitschl  on  the  Trin. «  p.  xi. ;  op.  8,  791.  Bebok,  Beitr.  «.  lat.  Gramm.  1, 129. 
AFlbckkiskm,  JJ.  101,  709.  BBaiss,  de  PI.  fabb.  recensionibus  ambros.  et  palat., 
BresL  1884  (and  OSetffbbt,  Berl.phWschr.  1886,  716).  ELbidolph,  commentatt. 
lenens.  2,  208.  In  certain  formulas  the  divergence  between  the  two  texts  is 
almost  uniform ;  Studemuhd,  BhM.  21,  606.  Cf.  FSchOll,  divin.  in  True,  Lps. 
1876.  MNiBMEYXR,  de  PI.  fabb.  recensione  duplici,  Berl.  1877.  On  the  antiquity, 
origin,  and  relative  value  of  the  two  texts  see  conjectures  in  Lxidolph  1.1. 210. — 
Scanty  traces  of  stichometric  arrangement  in  the  Trin.  and  True  Bitschl  on 
the  IVin.  *  p.  lxv  and  KDsiatsko,  JJ.  127,  61. 

11.  Critical  account  of  the  editions  and  text  of  Plautus  (down  to  Bothe)  by 
BrrscHL,  op.  2, 1.  The  later  Palatine  MSS.  were  first  employed  by  their  owner 
Jo^h.  Gamerarius  (chamberlain) :  separate  editions  by  him  from  1580 ;  complete 
edition  B&le  1552;  supplement  to  this  1558;  see  for  Gamerarius'  editions  of 
Plautus  BrrscHL,  op.  8,  67  and  GG^tz,  BhM.  41,  629.  DLambinus'  commentary 
(and  text)  was  published  in  Paris  1576,  FTaubmavn's  commentary  Wittenb.  1605, 
subsequently  (with  more  ample  notices  from  the  MSS.  of  Gamerarius,  since  trans- 
ferred to  Heidelberg,  and  others)  in  1612,  and  best  (ex  recogn.  lani  Gruteri)  in 
162L— Ed.  JPhPabbus,  Franool.  1610;  together  with  the  (for  the  period)  excellent 
ocrflection  of  variants  from  the  Palatine  MSS.  Neapoli  Nemetum  (Neustadt  in 
the  Pklatinate)  1619«Franoof.  1628 ;  and  (without  the  collection  of  variants,  but 
with  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  the  fragments)  Francof.  1641.  By  the 
same  Paksus  lexicon  Plautinum,  *  Hanoviae  1684. — Ex  rec.  FGuieti  ed.  (un- 
rriiable)  MokMabollbs,  Par.  1658  (see  EBkroist,  le  Plaute  de  FGuyet,  M61. 
Graox,  Par.  1884,  461). — The  vulgate  (and  verse-numeration)  accepted  down  to 
Bitschl  was  founded  on  the  edition  of  JFGronov  (Leiden  1664.  1669.  1684;  c. 
prmef.  Ebvbsti,  Lps.  1760  n).~Ed.  FHBothb,  Berl.  1809-11  lY,  and  vols.  1  and  2 
of  the  Pdetae  seen.  lat.  Halberst.  1821sStuttg.  1829  sq.  lY. — Cum  nott.  varr.  cur. 
JNavdbt,  Pu*.  1880  rV  (vol.  4  index).~Bec.  interpr.  est  CWWbisb,  Quedlinb. 
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1887.  1847  (with  list  of  words,  2  ed.  1886)  II,  and  Lps.  ap.  Tauchnit£.~Epoch- 
making:  ex  rec  et  oum  apparata  oritioo  FBitschblii,  Tom.  I  (Prolegomena, 
Trin.,  Ma,  Baooh.).  n  (Stioh.  PBeud.  Men.  Most.),  m  (Persa,  Merc),  Bonn 
1848-54.  Simultaneonslj  an  edition  of  the  text.  (Gf.  AFlbckbiskn,  J  J.  60,  284. 
61, 17.  ThBxbok,  kl.  Schr.  1, 1.  29. 106.)  Second  revision  began  by  Bitschl,  con- 
tinued by  GLOwB,  GGdTz,  FSchOll  :  I  Trin.  (»1884)  Epid.  Cure  Asin.  True  1871— 

1881.  n  AuL  Amph.  Merc.  Stich.  Poen.  1882—1884.  m  1  Bacch.  1886.  2  Gapt. 
1887.  Bud.  1887.— Ex  recogn.  AFlbckbissni,  Lps.  1859  n  (10  plays).  Bee.  et  enarr. 
JLUssiNG,  Kopenh.  1875 — 1886  Y  (HI,  1  Gas.  Gist.,  has  not  yet  appeared).  Beoogn. 
FLbo  I  (Amph.  As.  AuL  Bacch.),  BerL  1885. — ^Plaute.  Moroeaux  choisis  publ.  par 
EBknoist,  Paris'  1877. 

12.  Germ.  translL :  K6pks,  BerL  1809. 1826 II.  Bost  (9  plays),  Lpz.  1886 ;  MBapp, 
Stuttg.  1888  sqq. ;  WHebtsbxro  (Trin.  Mil.  Gapt.  Bud.),  Stuttg.  1861 ;  WBindeb, 
Stuttg.  1862  sqq. ;  JJGDonnbb,  Heidelb.  1864  sqq.  m.  Eng.  Bonnell  Thobkton, 
Lend.  176a 

18.  Textual  criticism  e.g. :  PSchbokdbb,  Bentley's  Emendatt.  z.  PL,  Heilbr. 
1880.  EASoMnnscHxiii,  Bentley's  Plautine  emendations  (Anecd.  Oxon.  1  [1888], 
178) ;  of.  above  §  97, 4,  L  FBitschi^  op.  2, 274.  8, 166  and  elsewhere.  AFubckbtseh, 
exeroit.  Plant.,  G«tt.  1842 ;  PhiL  2,  57 ;  krit.  Miscellen,  Bresd.  1864 ;  J  J.  95,  625 ; 
107,  501  and  elsewhere.  JBbix,  emendatt.  Plant.,  Brieg  1847.  Hirschb.  1854 ;  J  J, 
101, 761. 181, 198  and  elsewhere.  ThBerok,  op.  1, 1. 678  and  elsewhere.  ASpbhoel,  T. 
Maccius  Plautus ;  Eritik,  Prosodie,  Metrik,  Qeitt,  1865  (see  on  this  esp.  Studemund, 
JJ.96,49).  EHWEi8E,d.Kom0diend.Pl.,beleuchtet,Quedlinb.  1866.  AKiesslino,  in 
d.  Symb.  phil.  Bonn.  888 ;  BhM.  24, 115 ;  analecta  pL,  Greifsw.  1878.  81 II.  SBuook, 
Tidskr.  f.  PhiloL  (Kopenh.  1867  sq.)  6,  L  7, 1 ;  PhiL  80,  68a  81,  247 ;  opusc.  philol. 
ad  Madvig.  (1876)  158.  WStudbmumd,  Festgruss  sur  Wttrzb.  Philologenvers. 
(Wttrzb.  1868)  88;  emendatt.  Plant.,  Greifsw.  1871  and  elsewhere.  OSktffert, 
PhiL  25,  489.  27,482.29,  886;  studia  PL  (Progr.  d.  Sophien-Gymn.),  BerL  1874. 
ALoBBNZ,  PhiL  27,  548.  28,  18a  GEGeppeet,  plant  Studien,  BerL  1870,  71  II. 
ALucBS,  Herm.  6,  264.  8, 105. 18,  497.  ^^K^Otz,  acta  Lips.  6,  285.  GLOwe,  ooniectan. 
PL,  Lps.  1877.  JLUssinG,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  Fil.  5,  54.  PLjlhoem,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  u. 
Erkl.  d.  PL  Lpz.  1880;  analecta  PL,  MOnst.  1882.  88  III;  plautinische  Studien, 
BerL  1887.    HSchenkl,  Wien.  SBer.  98,  609.    AWeidkeb,  adverse.  PL,  Darmst. 

1882.  FLeo,  BhM.  88, 1.  811 ;  Herm.  18,  558.  '^  .WAbraham,  JJ.  Suppl.  14, 179. 

ALoRENz,  Berichte  tLber  die  pi.  Literatur  seit  1878,  JB.  1878,  841.  1874/75  1, 
606.  1876  2,  1.  1878  2, 1.  1879  2, 1.  1880  2, 1.  1881  2,  1  and  OSbtffebt,  ib. 
1882  2,  88.    1886  2, 1. 

100.  Q.  Ennius,  bom  a.  blb/23&  at  Bndiae  in  Calabria,  served 
in  the  Roman  army  B50/204  in  Sardinia,  where  M.  Porcius  Cato 
fell  in  with  him  and  took  him  to  Some.  Here  he  too  gained  his 
livelihood  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  Greek  plays  for  the 
Soman  stage,  and  won  the  favour  of  the  elder  Africanus.  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  cos.  665/189,  took  the  poet  with  him  into  his 
province  of  Aetolia,  as  a  witness  and  herald  of  his  deeds.  His 
son  obtained  for  Ennius  the  Soman  citizenship  a.  570/184,  by 
.  giving  him  a  lot  (at  Potentia  or  Pisaumm)*with  the  approval  ot 
the  people,  as  triumvir  coloniae  deducendae.  Ennius  died  of 
gout  a,  585/169, 
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1.  The  year  of  his  birth  ia  attested  by  Yarro,  Gell.  NA.  17,  21,  48  (see  § 
101, 8) ;  cf .  Cic.  Brut.  72.    Tasc.  1,  8 ;  see  n.  2.— The  poet  himself  mentions  his 
birth-place  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  168  Noi  iumu'  JRomani,  qui  fitimuM  amis  Rudini : 
cf.  Gic.  Arch.  22  Ikmum    .    .    .    Budinum  hominem,    Ausoii.  grammaticom.  17. 
Hob.  C.  4,  8,  20  Calabrae  Pieridn,    Ov.  AA.  8,  409  Enniiu    .    .    .    Calabrii  in 
motUibtu  orttu,    Sil.  It.  12,  898  IkmiuB    .    .    .    antiqua  Meimpi  ab  origine  regii 
.    .    .    Miwrufii  Calabri:  Rudiae  gmmere  wtualae^  Nunc  Rudiae  $olo  memorabile 
nomen  alumno,    Seby.  Aen.  7,  691  ab  hoc  (Messapo)  Enniu$  dicit  se  originem  dueere, 
SniD.  v.'Emor  Toofr^  Metf-tf-oriof.    Therefore  Budiae  (now  Bngge)  near  Lnpiae' 
(the  modem  Xeoce)  in  Calabria.    Another  Budiae  near  Cannsiom  in  Apulia  was 
by  Strabo  6,  p.  281  and  Mbla  2, 66  erroneously  considered  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  Enniufl.    Discussions  on  this  question:  ECocchia,  riv.  di  filoL  18  (1884),  81. 
LBCamtbqazsa,  Bergamo  1885.    FTamboebino,  Ostuni  1885. — Fest.  298  quam  ctm-   \ 
tuetudinem  (non  gemintmdi  liUera$,  §  104,  5)  EnniuM  muiavi$8e  fertur^  utpote  OraecuM   j 
graeoo  more  u»u$,     Snsr.  gramm.  1  aniiquitsimi  doetorum,  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  k 
Mmigraed  eramt,  Livium  el  Ennium  dico  etc    Gbll.  17, 17, 1  Q,  Unmiue  tria  corda ' 
habere  eeee  dicebat^  quod  loqui  graece  et  oece  et  laUne  acird.     He  does  not  here 
specify  the  language  of  his  native  country,  Messapian:    the  area   of   Oscan 
extended  as  far  as  Apulia  and  Lucania.  "*"'       • 

2.  Corn.  Nep.  Cato  1,  4  praetor  provinciam  obtinuU  Sardiniam,  ex  qua  quaeetor 
emperi&re  tempore  ex  Africa  decedena  Q,  Ennium  poetam  deduxerat.  Cf.  Hibbov.  ad 
Euseb.  Chron.  a.  1777s514/^0  Q.  Enniut  poeta  Tarenti  (a  mistake)  naeciiur^  qui 
a  Catone  quaettore  Romam  tranelatus  habUavit  in  monte  Aventino  parco  admodum 
eumptu  eontentua  et  uniue  (?  cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276)  <»nciUae  minieterio  (cf .  Yabbo  LL.  5, 
168  .  .  .  liffionem  JP:>reiu9 — Licinus  §  146,  4 — deaignat  quom  de  Ennio  acribena 
dicit  eum  coluiaae  TutUinae  loca).    FBitteb,  Zf  AW.  1840,  870. 

8.  Cic.  Arch.  22  carua  fuit  Africano  auperiori  noater  Enniua ;  itaque  etiam  in 
aepulcro  Scipionum  putatur  ia  eaae  conatitulua  ex  marmore,  Liv.  88,  56  Romae  extra 
portam  Capenam  in  Scipionum  monumento  tree  atatuae  aunty  quarum  duae  P.  et  L* 
SeipUmum  dicuntur  eaae^  tertia  poetae  Q.  Ennii,  Cf.  Wblckbb,  Trag.  1860.  Portrait 
of  Ennius  with  the  inscription  Q.  E.?  Bbbvoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  284. — 
Familiar  relations  with  Scipio  Nasica,  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276. 

4.  Cic.  Arch.  27  HU  qui  eum  Aetolia  Emno  comiU  beOavit  Fulviua.  Tusc.  1,  8 
oratio  Catoiiw,  in  qua  obiedt  ut  probrum  M,  Nobiliori  quod  ia  in  provinciam  poetaa 
duxiaaet.  duxerat  enttem  oonaul  ills  in  Aetoliam^  ut  acimua^  Ennium,  Aub.  Vict. 
illustr.  52,  8  911am  victoriam  (of  Fulvius  over  the  Aetolians)  per  ae  magnificam, 
Q,  J&mttM,  amicua  eiua,  inaigni  laude  ceUbranit,  Symhach.  ep.  1,  21  Q,  Ennio  ex 
eutoticia  manubiia  captiva  ehlamya  tantum  muneri  data  Fulvium  decciorat  (cf .  Bbbok  , 
Beitr.  s.  lat.  Gramm.  1, 88, 1). 

• 

5.  Cic  Arch.  22  ergo  Ulum  .  .  .  Rudinum  hominem^  maiorea  noatri  in 
dvitatem  receperunt.  Brut.  79  Q,  NobUiorem  M,  /.,  (§  126,  2)  .  .  .,  qui  etiam 
Q.  Ennium^  qui  cum  poire  eiua  in  Aetolia  militaverat  (inaccurate),  civitate  donavit, 
emu  triumvir  coioniam  deduxiaaet,  (570/184,  see  Liv.  89,  44).  Cf.  FBittbb,  1.1.  888. 
This  explains  Ennius'  line :  noa  aumu'  Romani  etc    Cic  de  or.  8, 168  (see  n.  1). 

ft.  Cic  Cato  mai.  14  annoa  aeptuaginia  natua — tot  enim  vixit  Enniua — ilaferebeU 
duo  quae  maxima  putcmtur  jMora,  paupertatem  et  aenoctutemy  ut  eia  paene  deUctari 
vidsreimr.  Brut.  78  hoc  (C.  Sulpicius  Gallus)  praelore  ludoe  ApoUini  facientCy  cum 
Threaten  fabulam  docuiaaety  Q,  Mardo  Cn,  ServUio  ooaa,  (585/169)  mortem  obiit  Enniua. 
Hibbov.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  1849=586/168:  Enniua  poeta  aeptuagenario  maior 
artieulari  morbo  perit  (cf.  Ebhius  ap.  Priscian.  GL.  2, 484  numquam  poetor  niai  ai 
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podager ;  cf.  also  Hob.  £.  1, 19,  7  Emnius  ipte  pater  numquam  ni$i  potu$  ad  arma 
prosUuit  dicenda ;  Sbrbr.  Sammok.  718  Ennitu  ipte  pater,  dum  poeula  eiccat  iniqua, 
hoc  vUio  talea  fertur  meruisMe  dolores),  sepultutque  (?  cf .  n.  8)  in  Scipienii  mtmumento, 
pia  Appia  intra  primum  ah  urhe  miliarium,  quidam  otta  etu$  Budiam  ex  lanicuio 
tranalata  adfirmant  (it  may  be,  beoaase  a  monument  was  there  erected  to  him). 
His  epitaph  (see  however  §  115,  2)  ap.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  84  aapidte,  o  civea,  tenie  Enni 
imaginii  formam,  hie  veHrum  panxit  maoeima  facta  patrum  etc.,  cf.  ib.  1,  117. 
Gato  mai.  78. 

lOlOIis  greatest  renown  ^nni^  gained  as  an  epic  poet,  by 
_  h^'"  ftig)ifAftn  hnnlra  ^ft^miftle^  which  related  the  traditional 
Roman  history^  from  Aeneas'  arrival  in  Italy  dow^to  the  poet's"" 
own  time,  in  chroT^f^lpfi^'pftl  nr^Ar  rxnxxr  TAoi\r(\\r\fr  t.hft  ftvents  in  the 
dry  tone  of  the  fihr^^^'^^^^^  ^ow  f^ApiAfii^g  nimrlftTif^fi  such  as  were 
effectiy*^  ^^^T  p^^^^^  ^jt^  ^^rcible  pathos  and  felicitous  colouring:. 
The  work  was  meant  to  be  a  pendant  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
was  also  considered  as  such  by  the  Bomans — though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  artistic  value  was  but  very  small.  It  yas.  V 
important  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  epic  Ufleof . 
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in  which  the  Homerift  atylft  wn-g  imif^f^d.  The  poet  appeare 
to  have  composed  this  work  in  advanced  age  and  publislifld.  it 
gradually  in  separate  parts. 

1.  yAHLEH,  ab.  d.  Ann.  d.  Enn.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1886,  and  the  literature 
quoted  §  104,  6. 

2.  DiOMED.  GL.  1,  484  epot  liUinum  primus  digne  teripnt  Enniua,  qui  ret 
Homanarum  decern  et  octo  compUxue  est  lihris,  qui  vel  annates  (in)scrilmnturf  quod 
singulorum  fere  annorum  actus  contineant,  sicut  puUid  annates  quos  pontifices 
seribaeque  confidunt,  vet  Romais  (according  to  Beiftebscheid  JJ.  79,  157,  a  title 
invented  in  the  Augustan  time;  MSS.  Homanis),  quod  RoTnanorum  res  gestae 
declarant. 

8.  R  I-IU:  Introduction  and  Begal  Period.  ly-yi:  foundation  of  the 
Bepublic,  conquest  of  Italy,  Pyrrhus.  VII:  the  first  Punic  war,  in  a  brief 
summary,  as  the  subject  had  already  been  treated  by  Naevius,  who  was  spoken  of 
in  the  proem  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  manner ;  see  Cic.  Brut.  75.  In  book 
7  a  personal  description,  in  which,  in  Stilo^s  opinion,  Ennius  portrayed  himself. 
(Gell.  12, 4).  Vni  and  IX :  the  war  with  Hannibal.  X-XIT :  the  Macedonian 
war  and  its  results  (to  the  year  558/196).  With  the  twelfth  book  there  was 
probably  a  winding-up  of  the  previous  contents ;  in  the  epilogue  the  poet  spoke 
of  himself :  see  Gell.  17,  21,  48  consules  Q,  Valerius  et  C,  Mdnilius^  quibus  natum 
esse  Q,  Ennium  poelam  M.  Varro  .  .  .  scripsit  eumque  cum  septimum  et  stxa- 
gesimum  annum  haberet  (therefore  a.  582/172,  three  years  before  his  death) 
duodeeimMm  annalem  scripeisse,  idque  ipsum  Ennium  in  eodem  libro  dieere  (see  on  this 
yAHLEM,  die  Ann.  des  Enn.  1886).  Then  a  fresh  continuation;  XlllandXiy: 
the  war  with  Antiochus  (to  the  year  564/190).  Xy :  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  Aetolia 
(a.  565/189).  Lastly  a  concluding  group,  opening  also  with  a  special  proem, 
Xyi-Xym.    Plik.  NH.  7, 101  (concerning  fortitudo  which  had  become  a  theme 
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for  poeliea  fabulotUas) :  Q.  Enniut  T.  Caecilium  Teucrum  frairemque  ^ut  preiecipue 
miratuB  propter  eo9  sextum  deeumum  adUcU  annaUm*  Cf.  Bergk,  opusc.  1,  252. 
LHavet,  Phistoire  rom.  dana  le  dernier  tiers  des  Ann.  d^Enn.,  M^.  de  Tdcole 
des  hautes  ^ndes  1878,  21.  Yahlem,  d.  Ann^  dr  £nn.  25.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  the  fragments  to  what  date  the  Annales  were  brought  down.  The  latest 
eyent  which  they  mention  is  the  censorship  of  Folvius  and  Lepidus  578/181 
(Cic  de  proY.  cons.  20).  The  Annales  were  probably  brought  out  gradually 
(in  series  of  six  consisting  respectively  of  three  books  [?]). — Cf.  on  reminiscences 
of  Ennius  in  Livy  HHaoem,  JJ.  109,  271.  WSibolin,  Chronol.  der  Belager.  v. 
Sagunt,  Lps.  1878.    BIrwinkkl,  Ennius  u.  Livius,  Sondershausen  1888. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  2  Q,  VargutUeiu9  (cf.  §  41, 1)  annates  Ennii^  quoa  certie  duims 
in  magna  frequentia  pronuntiahat,  Cf.  ib.  8  M,  PompUius  Andronicus  .  .  .  ttdeo 
imope  atque  egena  tU  coactua  ait  praecipuum  iUud  opuaculum  auum  Annalium  Ennii 
denehorum  XVI  mUifme  nummum  cuidam  vendere.  For  Gnipho^s  commentary  on 
the  Ann.  see  §  159,  5.  Cic.  opt.  gen.  or.  2  licet  dicere  Ennium  aummum  epicum 
poeiam,  at  cui  ita  videtur.  Mabtial.  5,  10,  7  Enniua  eat  lectua  aalvo  tibi^  Hcma, 
Marane  et  ma  riaerunt  aaeeula  Maeoniden.  In  a  Pompeian  mural  inscription  is 
the  beginning  of  a  line  from  the  Annales  CIL.  4,  8185  (see  BGcheler,  BhM.  27, 
474).  ViTRUV.  9,  praef.  16  qui  litterarum  iueunditatibua  inatinctaa  habent  mentea 
mm  poaaunt  mm  in  auia  pectoribua  dedieatum  habere  aicut  deorum  aic  Ennii  poetae 
aimmlacrum.  Quint.  10, 1,  88  Ennium  aicut  aacroa  vetuatate  lucoa  adoremua^  in  quibua 
grwmdia  et  <»ntiqua  robora  iam  mm  tantam  habent  apedem  quantam  rdigionem.  Cf .  2, 
17,  24  dictt  motum  illud  (words  of  Ennius) :  Dum  davom  rectum  teneam  ;  cf.  9,  4, 
115.  YuLCAC.  Gall.  Avid.  Cass.  5,  7  acia  veraum  a  bono  poeta  dictum  et  omnibua 
/requentatum :  Moribua  antiquia  etc.  Gsll.  18,  5,  2  (Antonio)  Ivliano  nuniiatur 
anagmtaten  quendam,  mm  indoctum  hominem,  voce  tMdmodum  acita  et  canora  Enni 
At^^Mlea  Ugere  ad  populum  in  theatro  (at  Puteoli).  ib.  8  Ennianiatam  ,  .  ^  ae  ille 
appeUari  volebaL  4  quern  cum  iam  inter  ingentea  damorea  legentem  inveniaaemua  etc. 
7  cumque  aliquot  eorum  qui  aderant  *  quadrupea  equua '  apud  auum  quiaque  gram- 
maticum  legiaae  ae  dieerent,  etc.  ib.  11  is  mentioned  a  liber  aummae  atque  reverendae 
vetuatatia  (the  Ann.  of  E.),  quem  fere  conatabat  Lampadionia  (§  18^,  4)  manu 
emendatum,  Spart.  Hadr.  16, 6  Ciceroni  Catonem,  Vergilio  Ennium,  Salluatio  Codium 
praetuliL  Mace.  sat.  6,  9,  9  quia  aaeculum  noatrum  ab  Ennio  et  omni  bibliotheca 
vetere  deacivit^  muUa  ignoramua  quae  mm  laterent  ai  vderum  lectio  nobia  esad 
famUiaria, 

102.^ragedie8  held  the  place  of  second  importance  amongst 
TgnTiipa'  pm/lnnf^ftl^a^  He  seems  to  have  translated  JKonpides 
in  preference  to  other  poets,  perhaps  attracted  by  his  free 
thinking  and  his  rhetorical  and  sententious  manner.     He  also 


and  ^Sedieg^  though  he  did  not  distinguish^ 
department. 

1.  We  possess  fragments  of  Achilles  and  (cf .  Klussmane  in  Jahn^s  Archiv 
11, 825.  OJahe,  Hermes  8,  191)  Achilles  Aristarchi,  Aiaz,  Alcumeo,  Alexander, 
Andiomacha  aechmalotis,  Andromeda,  Athamas  (yFALAEOE,  quaest.  metr.  16, 
80;  BSchmidt,  BhM.  16,  599),  Cresphontes,  Erechtheus,  Eumenides,  Hectoris 
Intra  (Bibok,  op.  1, 295)  Hecuba  (FOsanh,  anal.  exit.  126),  Iphigenia,  Medea  ezsul 
(cf.  HPlahck,  Ennii  Medea  illustr.,  Gk>tt.  1807.  FOsaeh,  1.1.  79.  JVahlen,  Berl. 
ind.  lect.  1877),  Medea  Atheniensis,  Melanippa,  Nemea  Phoenix,  Telamo,  Telephus, 
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Thyestes.  The  fragmento  in  Bibbeck,  trag.  lat.*  p.  15.  Of.'WsLCKER,  griech. 
Trag.  1878.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  81,  212. 

2.  Glossae  Salomonis  (HUsekkb,  BhM.  28, 419.  22,  446) :  tragoedioB  Enniusfere 
omnea  ex  graecit  transtulitj  pturimat  ex  Euripideie,  ncnnuUue  AriHarchii$.  Of  the 
plays  known  to  us  Andromeda,  Heouba,  Iphigenia,  Medea  exsol,  Melanippa, 
Telephus,  Alexander,  Andromacha  are  certain  to  be  translations  from  Euripides, 
and  so  are  in  all  probability  Ereohtheus  and  Phoenix.  The  Eumenides  (and 
Hectoris  Intra?)  was  translated  from  Aischylos,  Aiax  probably  from  Sophokles, 
and  one  Achilles  from  Aristarchos.  A  comparison  with  the  original  plays  shows 
that  Ennius'  were  free  translations,  the  plot  being  in  the  Iphigenia  completed 
from  Sophokles  (contaminatio).  See  Cic.  fin.  1,  4  cum  .  .  .  fabellae  latina$  ad 
verbum  e  graecie  expreeacu  non  intfiti  legarU,  *  quie  enim  tarn  inimicue  paene  namini 
romano  eat  qui  Etmii  Medeam  aut  ArUiopam  Paettvii  Bpemat  aut  reiciat,  quod  ue  Udem 
Euriptdie  feUndu  ddectari  dicat  t  de  opt.  gen.  18  eidem  .  .  .  Andromacham  aut 
Aniiopam  aut  Epiganoe  latinae  recipiunt;  quod  igitur  eat  eorum  in  orcUiomibue  e 
graeco  converaia  faetidium,  nullum  cum  ait  in  veraibuaf  Gbll.  11,  4  Euripidia  veraua 
aunt  in  Hecuba  .  .  .  hoi  veraua  Q,  Enniua,  cum  earn  tragoediam  verteret^  non  aane 
incommode  aemuUUua  eat,  Cic.  Brut.  78  proves  that  Ennius  remained  faithful  to 
this  occupation  till  his  death. 

8.  The  Sabinae  (the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women)  was  a  praetexta  by  Ennius,  as 
Yahlkn  (BhM.  16,  580,  cf.  Enn.  p.  lxxxviii)  conjectures  from  Jul.  Victor,  p.  402, 
80  Halm :  ut  (in)  Sabinia  Enniua  dixit ;  against  this  Bbrok,  op.  1,  861.  Cf .  Bibbkck, 
r5m.  Trag.  205.  The  Ambracia  also  was  probably  a  praetexta  treating  of  the 
capture  of  that  town  by  Ennius^  patron,  M.  FuIyus  Nobilior,  a.  565/189.  See 
BiBBECK,  rOm.  Trag.  207 ;  cf.  Vahmqi,  Enn.  p.  158. 

4.  Ennius  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  easy  comic  style. 
Of  two  comedies,  Cupuncula  (a  tabemaria  ?)  and  Pancratiastes,  we  have  slight 
traces;  see  Bibbrck  com.*  p.  4.  YAHLEir,  Enn.  p.  lxxxi  and  p.  158  sq.  Volcatius 
Sedigitus  (§  147,  8)  mentioned  his  name  among  the  comic  poets  antiquUatia 
cauaa. 


10^  Ennius  further  published  Saturae,  i.e;  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  poems  iv  vftn'm^fi  mAfrft^  'Vlr^A  nf  fliiq  wnrV  may- 
be recognised  in  the  Sota,  Protrepticus,  Heduphagetica,  Epichar- 
mus,  Euhemerus  and  in  the  epigrams. 

,  ^  1.  PoRPH.  Hor.  S.  1, 10,  47  Enniua  quaUuor  libroa  aaturarum  rdiquil.    Quotation 

^  from  book  6  in  Donat.  Ter.  Phorm.  2,  2,  25_  (?).    The  reference  (OKblleb,  Phil.  45, 

889)  to  the  adrvpoi  of  Timon  of  Phlius  (f  226  b.c.)  as  Ennius^  model  for  names  and 
subject-matter  is  of  little  service,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  those 
poems  (cf .  Wachsmuth's  sillogr.  gr.  •  25) ;  moreover  the  poems  of  Ennius  were 
called  aaturae  not  aaturoe  or  aaturi,  and  an  amalgamation  through  Ennius  of  the 
ancient  Italian  with  the  Hellenistic  conception  .(§  6,  2.  §  28)  is  improbable; 
lastly  the  Hellenistic  contents  of  the  satires  (supposing  the  above-mentioned 
individual  titles  to  have  really  formed  part  of  the  satires)  do  not  prove  the  title 
to  have  been  derived  from  HeUenistic  sources.  Metres ;  trochaic,  iambic,  sotadean, 
dactylic  hexameters ;  it  is  neither  probable  nor  attested  that  Ennius  composed 
satumians.  The  contents  are  didactic  and  include  fables,  e.g.  that  of  the  crested 
lark  (Babr.  88)  in  trochaic  tetrameters  (§  27, 1.  Bibbecx,  BhM.  10,  290 ;  cf.  the 
fable  restored  in  the  same  metre  by  BCchblrr,  BhM,  41,  5  from  Hygin.  fab.  220). 
— APetebmakn,  on  Ennius*  satires,  Hirschb.  1^1.  52.  U. 
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2.  Gkll.  4,  7,  8  Ihmii  verntm  (trochaic)  ex  lihro  qui  Seipio  inseribUurj  probably 
a  oonstitaent  part  of  the  saturae  (Book  8?):  certainly  not  a  praetexta  (as 
GBOpsb,  de  Ennii  Scipione,  Danzig  1868|  supposed;  cf.  Bhabav.  MauRi  above 
§  14,  2).  The  scanty  fragments  show  chiefly  carefully  constructed  trochaic 
septenarii  (but  also  dactylic  hexameters).  Composed  probably  before  the  Annales, 
about  554/200  after  Scipio's  triumphant  return  from  Africa  (a.  558/201) ;  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  assigning  to  them  a  later  date  (Vahlbk,  MOllkr). 

8.  Sota  (i.e.  Z«in-at)=Sotades  {Surdhit),  from  whom  the  sotadean  metre  has 
received  its  name.  Vabro  LL.  5,  62  in  Sota  Ennii,  Fest.  856  Enniua  .  .  .  in 
Sola  (the  MS.  has  lUMoto).  Sola  Ennianus  in  Fronto  p.  61 ;  Ennius  toladico  vernt 
Paul.  Festi  59. 

4.  Praecepta  s.  Protrepticus,  a  double  title.  Heduphagetica,  on  gastronomical 
matters,  after  the  parody  by  Axchestratos  of  Gela  entitled  i^^rotfeta.  Yahlek, 
BhM.  16,  581. 

5.  Epicharmus,  a  kind  of  didactic  poem  on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  was 
probably  so  called  after  the  Sicilian  comic  poet  of  that  name,  who  was  imagined 
as  haying  delivered  to  Ennins,  in  the  under-world,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
propounded  in  the  work.  Was  it  only  a  version  of  a  Greek  book  ?  It  was  in 
trochaic  tetrameters. 

6.  Euhemerus,  sive  Sacra  historia  (cf.  also  HUsBirBR,  BhM.  28,  406),  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Upii  draypo^^  of  ^^|l«pot  of  Agrigentum  (about  450/804),  in  which 
this  fantastic  system  of  explaning  mythology  was  also  applied  to  the  gods  of  Italy. 
Gic.  n.  d.  1, 119  EuhtmeruB^  .  .  .  quem  noster  et  inUrpreUUua  el  eecHlua  eel  praeter 
eeleroe  Emtiue,  AuoirsTiv.  civ.  d.  7,  26  (27)  Mam  de  hoc  Euhemerue  pandit  kiatoriam 
qmam  Ernnime  in  latinmn  verlil  eloquimm.  In  the  quotations  of  Lactantius  (from  a 
prose  version)  the  original  trochaic  rhythm  is  often  heard  (?). — ^Krahmrr,  Grund- 
linien  zor  Gesch.  d.  Verfalls  etc.  87.  Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  917.  EBohde,  gr.  Bom. 
220.  R  TBN  Brink,  Yarronis  locus  de  urbe  Boma,  accedunt  Q.  Ennii  apologus 
Aeeopious  (cf.  n.  1)  et  reliquiae  Euemeri  versibus  quadratis,  Utr.  1855. 

7.  A  few  epigrams  (in  elegiacs),  e.g.  the  supposed  epitaph  of  Ennius  (§  115,  2), 
in  Yahlbx  Enn.  p.  162 ;  cf .  p.  zc. 

104.  Ennius  possessed  a  decided  impulse  towards  artistic  per- 
fection. His  poems  indeed  frequently  violate  tlie  laws  of  beauty 
and  good  taste ;  but  in  the  new  path  chosen  by  him  he  had  also 
very  great  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  by  his  hard  position  he 
was  prevented  from  evenly  developing  his  rich  talents.  This  dis- 
proportion between  his  outer  circumstances  and  inner  capacities 
increased  also  his  self-consciousness.  In  his  own  time  he  was  a 
missionary  of  culture  and  free  thought,  and  he  turned  the  Soman 
language  and  poetry  into  the  paths  in  which  they  continued 
for  centuries  afterwards.  His  poetic  works  show  great  versatility 
both  in  form  and  subject-matter,  and  we  find  him  devoting  him- 
self besides  to  practical  literary  objects :  thus  he  was  occupied 
with  fixing  Latin  orthography.  Perhaps  he  was  also  the  first 
to  introduce  short-hand  writing  (notae)  in  Latin. 
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1.  The  Augustan  and  Imperial  poets  ungratefully  and  unjustly  dwell  on 
Ennius'  imperfect  formal  polish  (AZinobslb,  Oyids  Verh&ltn.  2, 1) :  Hob.  £.  2, 1, 
50.  AP.  259.  Psop.  6, 1,  61.  Ovid.  Am.  1, 15,  19.  Val.  Max.  8, 14, 1.  SEM.ep.  68,  5 ; 
cf.  diaL  5,  87,  5.  fragm.  110-114  H.  Mabtial.  11,  90.  Macb.  1,  4, 17.  A  juster 
appreciation  in  Ovid,  trist.  2,  428  sq.  8uo  Martem  cecinit  gravis  Emnius  ore^  EnniuB 
ingenio  maximut,  arte  rudit,  Cf.  Quznt.  1,  8,  8. 10,  1,  40.  Also  Sen.  fr.  114  H. 
quidam  9unt  tarn  magni  sensui  Q,  Eimii  ut,  licet  ecripti  eint  inter  hireoeatf  poBsint  tamen 
inter  unguentatoa  placere,  Mach.  6,  8,  9  nemo  ex  hoc  vilet  putet  veterea  poetaa  quod 
versus  eorum  scahri  nobis  videntur,  iUe  enim  stilus  Enniani  saeculi  auribus  solus  placAat 
etc.  Quint.  10,  1,  88.  Fbonto  p.  114  Ennius  muUiformis.  Cicbbo  de  or.  1, 198 
and  de  prov.  cons.  21  summus  poeta,  Tusc  8,  45  egregius  poeta  .  .  .  praedarum 
carmen.  But  or.  86  muUa  apud  Ennium  neglegentius,  Mur.  80  ingeniosus  poeta  et 
auctor  valde  bonus.  Affected  admiration  also  in  ViTBDVins ;  see  above  §  101, 4. — 
Cf.  LucB.  1, 118  sqq.    Mommsen,  BG.  1^  910.    Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  77. 

2.  His  self -consciousness :  cf.  his  criticism  on  Naevius,  Cic.  Brut.  76.  Ann.  8 
sq.  15.    Sat.  6  sq.    But  see  also  Ann.  551. 

8.  His  rationalism  (see  §  106,  6)  appears  esp.  from  Trag.  858  J^  deum  genus 
isse  semper  dixi  et  dicam  cadlitum^  Sid  eoe  non  eurdre  opvwr  quid  agal  humanAm 
genus ;  Ndm  si  curent^  bine  bonis  sit^  mdle  malis^  quod  wine  abest  etc.    .    .    . 

4.  Ennius  gave  commendable  care  to  verse-construction,  and  is  remarkably 
strict  in  regard  to  the  slurring  of  vowels.  LMGllbb,  Q.  Ennius  228. — Conceits 
of  versification  and  relatively  faults  of  taste  occur,  eg.  exaggerated  alliteration 
etc.  Ann.  118  Vahl.  452.  Trag.  887,  44a  sat  88  sq.;  unsuccessful  tmesis  (586 
saxo  cere-  comminuit  -brum  ;  cf.  GL.  4,  565,  21),  apocope  (451  replet  te  laelifieum  gau  ; 
561  divum  domus  altisonum  cad ;  568  endo  suam  do, — Acrostic :  Q,  Ennius  fecit, 
Cic.  de  div.  2.  111. 

5.  Doubling  of  consonants :  Fbstus  298  nulla  geminabatur  littera  in  seribendo. 
quam  consuetudinem  Ennius  mutavisse  fertur^  utpote  Oraecus  graeco  more  usus,  quod 
iUi  aeque  scribentes  ac  legenUs  duplicahant  mutas^  semi(vocales  et  liquida»y^  cf .  §  98, 
9.  See  in  general  for  Ennius^  services  to  the  language  §  98.  LMOlleb,  metr.  69. — 
Short-hand :  Suet.  p.  185  B£Bsch.  and  from  him  Isio.  orig.  1,  21  and  a  Cassel  MS. 
of  the  notae  Tironis  et  Senecae  (§  289,  8.  WSchmitz,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  582) : 
vulgares  notas  Ennius  primus  mille  et  centum  invenit,  notarum  usus  erat  ut  quidquid 
pro  contione  aut  in  iudiciis  diceretur  librarii  scriberent  simul  astanteSj  divisis  inter  se 
partibus  quot  quisque  verba  et  quo  ordine  exdperet,  Somae  primus  Tullius  THro  etc 
(see  §  191,  4).  Cf.  WSchmitz,  Beitr.  211 ;  VerhandL  d.  Trierer  PhiloL-Vers.  (Lpz. 
1880)  59.  WDbecke,  BhM.  86, 577.  It  is  curious  that,  at  a  period  which  witnessed 
the  bare  beginnings  of  regular  rhetoric,  the  need  for  exact  recording  of  speeches 
should  have  already  made  itself  felt.  These  notae  are  therefore  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  later  grammarian  Ennius :  similar  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
jE^ntt  de  litteris^  sylldbis^  meiris  libri  II  were  entertained  even  ip  ancient  times :  see 
§  159, 18. 

6.  Gn  Ennius  in  gen.  Bibbsck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  27.  Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  91b. 
LMClleb,  Q.  Ennius,  eine  Einleitung  in  das  Stud.  d.  rOm.  Poesie,  Petersb.  1884. — 
Ennianae  poesis  reliquiae,  rec  JVahlen,  Lpe.  1854.  Q.  Enni  carmm.  reliquiae ; 
ace.  (Dn.  Naevi  belli  Poen.  quae  supersunt ;  emend,  et  adn.  LMOlleb,  Petersb.  1885. 
FPB.  58. — On  the  supposed  preservation  of  works  of  £.  down  to  the  Middle  Ages 
see  BFObsteb,  BhM.  87,  485. — ^MHoch,  de  Ennianorum  Ann.  fragm.  a  PMerula  (in 
his  ed.  Leiden  1595)  auctis,  Bonn  1889.  JLawicki,  de  fraude  Pauli  Merulae, 
Ennianorum  annalium  editoriSj'Bonn  1852.    ThBkbok,  op.  1, 209-816.    OBibbeck, 
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RbM.  10, 265.  Yahlen,  ib.  14,  552.  16,  571 ;  Herm.  12, 258.  899.  15, 260 ;  Berl.  ind. 
Iect.l87a  Moiofsni,  BhM.  16, 449. 17, 148.  JMIhly,  J  J.  75,  859.  BUngkr,  soheda 
Rnnima,  H&lle  1875.  LFrutkrius,  BhM.  88,  244.  LHavet,  rev.  d.  philol.  2, 
98.  9, 112. 189  and  elsewhere.  LQuichbrat,  melanges  de  philol.  (Par.  1879),  244. 
EBlHBXHs,  JJ.  129,  888.  Franckbm,  de  soneclipe  van  £nn.,  Versl.  en  Mededeel.  1885 
8, 1. — HJoRDAM,  qnaestt.  Enn.,  KOnigsb.  1885.    £Maa88,  Herm.  16,  880. 

105.  M.  Pacuvius,  the  son  of  Ennius'  sister,  was  bom  c. 
534/220  at  Brundisium,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
who  brought  him  to  Borne,  he  there  carried  on  both  the  pro- 
fession of  a  painter  and  the  writing  of  serious  dramas.  After 
having  exhibited  plays  there  as  late  as  614/140,  he  returned  to 
the  South  of  Italy  and  died  at  Tarentum  c.  622/132.  Of  his 
writings  we  know  only  the  titles  of  12  tragedies  and  one  prae- 
texta  (Paulus).  The  fragments  as  compared  with  the  tragedies 
of  Ennius  show  on  the  whole  more  fluency  and  facility  in 
language  and  verse,  but  sometimes  likewise  a  tendency  towards 
artificiakly  and  eccentricity.  The  stage  effect  of  his  plays  was 
great  and  lasting.  The  artistic  judgment  of  Cicero's  time  still 
saw  in  Pacuvius  Bome's  greatest  tragic  poet. 


1.  Cic.  Brat.  229  AoduB  udem  aedilibui  aitteet  Pacuvium  docuitae  fdbulam^  cum 
UU  odoginta^  fjwe  irigimla  anmo8  natu$  nuL  Accius  was  bom  584/170.  Hiebom.  ad 
Eoseb.  Ghr.  a.  1868^600/154  Paeuviu$  Brundi»inu8  tragoediarum  scriptor  clarus 
habetur^  Enniipoetae  ex  JUia  (erroneously  instead  of  his  sister,  see  Pliny  1.L)  nepot, 
vixUqme  Baaute  quoad  picturam  exercuit  acfabuUu  venditaviL  deinde  Tarentum  trans" 
greuuM  prope  nonagenariue  diem  cbiit,  Varbo  sat.  menipp.  856  BUch.:  Pacvi 
(PaevUUf  PaquiuSy  Pacuiue  bye-forms  of  the  Oscan  name  PfMcuvius :  see  Lachm.  on 
Loot.  p.  806.  MomiSBH,  unterital.  DiaL  284)  diecipulus  dicor^  porro  is  fuit  Etmi^ 
Etmiu^  Muearum :  Pompiliue  (§  146,  2)  eluear.  Plin.  NH.  85,  19  cdArata  eat  in 
foro  ftoorto,  aede  Herculie^  Pacuvii  poetae  pictura,  Eimii  aorore  genitue  hie  fuit^ 
darioremque  earn  artem  Mamae  fecit  gloria  tcenae,  Gell.  18,  2,  2  cum  Pttcuviue 
gramdi  iam  adate  et  morho  corporie  diutiuo  adfeciuM  Tarentum  ex  urht  Roma  con- 
etnieeti  etc  Epitaph  of  P&Guyius  (certainly  genoine,  BOcheler,  BhM.  87,  521)  in 
GsLL.  1,  24,  4  AduUaouu  iam  dJti  pr&perae  te  hoc  eaxiim  rogeU,  Ut  edse  ctspicias,  deinde 
quod  ecripidm  eat  legae.  Hie  e^nt  poetae  Pdcuvi  Marci  eita  Oaea,  hdc  volebam  needue 
neeeeee.vale.    Of .§  115, 2. 

2.  Tragedies:  Antiopa  (after  Eoripides),  Armomm  indicium,  Atalanta, 
Ghzysea,  Dolorestes  (OJahh,  Herm.  2,  229.  CBobeht,  Bild  und  Lied  185),  Her- 
mkma,  Iliooa,  Medns,  Niptra  (after  Sopbokles),  Pentheiis,  Periboea,  Teuoer  (Pro- 
tesilans  is  extremely  doubtful).  The  fragments  are  collected  in  Bibbeck,  trag.  2  p. 
75.    Gl  Welcsxr,  Trag.  1880.   Teupfel,  Tub.  Progr.  1858,  7.   Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag. 

2ia 

8.  The  subject  of  the  praetexta  Ptkulus  (Bibbeck  trag. '  p.  280)  was  no  doubt  L. 
Aemilius  B^ulus  as  conqueror  at  Pydna ;  OJabx,  Lpz.  Ber.  1856,  801.  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Trag.  826. 

4.  GsLL.  6  (7),  14, 6  exempla  in  latina  lingua  M.  Varro  eete  dieit  ubertatia  Pacuvium^ 
grmeUitatu  LitcUimm^  mMocritatie  Terentium,    Fboeto,  however,  p.  114  modiocrie 
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Facuvius,  Cobkificius  ad  Her.  4,  7  finds  his  forte  in  the  messengers*  recitals 
(nuntii,)  Cic.  de  opt.  gen.  or.  1  Uaque  licet  dicere  et  Eimium  fummMtn  epicum  poeUnn 
et  PcuMvium  tragieum  el  Citeeilium  fortoise  comieum.  Brut.  258  Ulorum  (Laelins 
and  Africanus  minor)  aequtUe$  CaecUium  el  Pacuvium  male  Iccutoe  videmue ;  of.  ad 
Att.  7,  8, 10.  or.  155.  Lvcil.  ap.  Non.  80  Irislie  conlorto  aliquo  ex  Poicuviano  eacordio, 
Hon.  E.  2, 1,  55.  QuiMT.  10,  1,  97.  Pbbs.  1,  77.  Mabtial  11,  91.  Tag.  dial.  20. 
A  review  of  these  judgments  by  Teuffel,  Tab.  Progr.  1858, 11.  Cf.  OJahn,  Herm. 
2,234. 

5.  Paouvius  as  a  writer  of  satires :  Diomedbb  GL.  1, 485  eatira  .  .  .  carmen 
quale  acripeerunt  Pacuviu9  el  Ennius,  Cf .  Pobfhtb.  on  Hor.  sat.  1, 10,  46  cum  .  .  . 
Terenlius  Varro  Narhoneruie  (§  212,  1)  .  .  .  Uem  Ennius  ,  ,  .  et  Pacuvius 
huic  generi  vers^eUionit  non  evffedseent, — In  general  on  Pacuvius  MoicifSEN,  BG.  2*, 
481.  Teuffel,  Oaecil.  Statins,  Pacuvius  etc.  Tab.  Progr.  1858,  5.  Bibbbck,  r5m. 
Trag.  884 ;  r5m.  Dicht.  1, 166. 

106,  Statins  Caecilius,  a  contemporary  of  Pacnvins  of  al- 
most the  same  age,  belonged  by  birth  to  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the 
Insnbrians,  and  came  to  Home  probably  as  a  prisoner  of  war  be- 
tween 554/200  and  560/194.  After  his  mannmission  he  associated 
himself  especially  with  Ennius,  whom  he  did  not  survive  very 
long.  Thus  standing  midway  between  Plautus  and  Terence, 
Caecilius  seems  in  his  comedies,  which  were  adaptations  from 
New  Attic  originals,  to  have  at  first  adhered  more  to  the  manner 
of  Plautus,  and  later  on,  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  fashion 
of  the  period,  to  have  conformed  more  to  rules,  though  he  always 
retained  greater  originality  than  Terence.  His  fragments  show 
the  usual  manner  of  the  palliatae,  but  not  so  many  archaic  forms 
as  Pacuvius. 

1.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  Chron  a.  Abr.  1838=575/179:  Siatiw  Caeciliue  comoedia- 
mm  9criptor  darus  habeturf  natione  Inauber  CMXue  el  Ennii  primum  ccntubemalis, 
quidam  Mediolanensem  ferunL  mortuus  est  anno  pott  mortem  Ennii  III  (the  number 
added  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  238,  in  order  to  carry  Caecilius'  life  down  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  Terence^s  Andria  [§  110,  1,  1]  ;  IIIl  ace.  to  Dziatzko)  et  iuxta  eum  in 
laniculo  (so  Bitschl  1.1.  instead  of  iuxta  laniculum)  $epultus.  Cf.  KFHsrmakn, 
de  script,  ill.  p.  8.  Gbll.  4,  20,  18  Caecilius  ille  comoediarum  poeta  indutus  servus 
fuit  et  propterea  nomen  habuit  Statius,  sed  postea  versum  est  quasi  in  cognomentum 
appdUUusqtie  est  Caecilius  Statius,  Merely  Caecilius  he  is  caUed  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  40. 
Brut.  258.  de  opt.  gen.  2.  ad  Att.  7,  8,  10 ;  Statius  alone  never,  not  even  de  or.  2,  257. 
— If  Caecilius  died  a.  588/166  he  may  have  been  bom  o.  585/219,  as  he  is  nowhere 
numbered  among  the  longaevi  (Bitschl,  Parerga  188,  note)  and  was  therefore  of 
a  fit  age  for  military  service  in  554/200  sqq. 

2.  At  first  he  was  not  successful  in  his  plays,  see  Tkr.  Hec.  prol.  2,  6  sqq. 
Later  on,  he  was  employed  as  an  authority  to  pass  judgment  on  plays  offered  for 
exhibition,  Suet.  vit.  Ter.  p.  28,  9.    Bitschl,  Parerga  829. 

8.  Of  the  40  titles  of  comedies  known  to  us  (Bibbeck^s  com.  ^  p.  85)  16  agree 
with  titles  of  Menander:  Andria,  Androgynos,  Chalcia,  Dardanus,  Ephesio, 
Hymnis,  Hypobolimaeus  (Bastraria),  Imbrii,  Earine,  Nauclerus,  Plocium,  Polu- 
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meni,  Progamos,  Synaristosae,  Synephebi,  Titihe.  The  titles  themaelyes  are 
diyided  into  three  olasses;  1)  merely  Latin  ones,  in  the  manner  of  Plantns;  2) 
doable  titles,  in  Latin  and  in  Greek ;  8)  merely  in  Greek,  in  the  manner  of  Terenoe 
and  Torpilins.  The  last  by  far  preponderate  in  number.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Caeciliosat  first  treated  his  originals  with  great  freedom,  but  afterwards 
adhered  to  them  more  and  more  closely. 

4.  Yasbo  ap.  Non.  874  tii  argumemtiM  Caeeiliu$  poeeit  palmam ;  ap.  Chans.  GL.  1, 
241  WQ01I  Trtibea,  AtUiut,  CaecUiu$  facile  macerurU.  Of.  Hor.  £.  2, 1,  59  and  other 
notices  in  Tkupfbl,  TtLb.  Progr.  1853,  8.  Being  an  Insubrian  by  birth  and  having 
come  late  to  Bome,  Caecilius  could  not  be  considered  a  competent  authority 
for  good  Latin;  Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8,  10.  Cf.  Brut.  258  (§  105,  4).  Criticism: 
LFsuTBSins,  BhM.  88,  248. — In  general  see  Mommsen,  BG.  1^,  902  and  Teuffel, 
Caecilius  Statins  etc    Tab.  1858, 1. 

107.  In  the  time  of  Caecilius,  Trabea  was  another  poet  of 
palliatae,  and  perhaps  also  Atilius,  who  seems  to  have  resembled 
him  ;  so  was  the  author  of  the  Boeotia,  Aquilius,  and  Licinius 
Imbrex.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  was  an  older  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Terence. 

1.  Varbo  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  241  irdehy  Trabea,  Atiliue,  Caeciluu  facile  moverunt, 
Cf.  BiTSCHL,  Parerga  194,  who  accordingly  places  the  time  of  the  two  former 
before  that  of  Caecilius,  who  came  to  Bome  when  a  full-grown  man.  Trabea^s 
nomen  gentile  is  unknown,  the  praenomen  Q.  without  any  authority.  Two  frag- 
ments of  lively  tone  and  polished  language  are  found  in  Bibbbck,  com. '  p.  81. 

2.  The  scanty  fragments  of  Atilius  (p.  82  Bibb.'),  as  a  poet  of  palliatae  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  Misogynos,  are  more  archaic.  Cic  ad  Att.  14,  20,  8  calls  him 
poeta  durieeimmB  and  so  also  Licixius  (correctly  Licinue  §  146,  8;  DDetlefsen, 
Phil.  42, 182  incorrectly  writes  LucUiue)  ap.  Cic.  fin.  1,  5  calls  Atilius  who  trans- 
lated Sophokles^  Elektra  (cf.  Subt.  lul.  84)  ^Ferreum  ecriptorem:  verum,  optnor, 
teripUfretn  iamen  Ul  legendue  eit  \  Thus  the  two  may  be  presumed  to  be  identical ; 
see  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  606.  It  is  less  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
actor  L.  Hatilius  of  Praeneste  (§  16, 14)  who  performed  in  the  plays  of  Terence 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  ?  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  72). 

8.  The  Boeotia  (Boeotis  ?  see  Kock,  com.  gr.  2,  85),  shown  by  its  title  to  be  a 
palliata,  which  was  considered  to  be  by  a  certain  Aquilius  even  in  (or  before) 
Yarrows  time,  was  yet  attributed  by  the  latter  to  Plautus  on  account  of  its 
Plautine  style  (Gbll.8,  8,  8),  though  L.  Accius  had  emphatically  protested  against 
this  supposition  (ib.  9).  The  historical  allusions  point  to  a.  580/174-600/154. 
BiTscHL,  Parerga  82. 128.  206.    Bibbbck,  com.*  p.  88. 

4.  Ltetfiftit  Imbrex,  vetui  eomoediarum  ecriptor,  tnfalmla  quae  Neaera  {%fC)9cripta 
eel,  Gbll.  18,  28,  16.  Cf.  Paul.  Festi  109.  Nob.  196,  24  Lieiniue  in  MarU  (cf. 
Bbbok,  JJ.  101,  682)  ?  Bather  Ltctintit  Macer  (§  156,  5).  Yolcac.  Sbdio.  ap.  Gell. 
15, 24  ei  erii  qwod  quarto  ddur  dabitur  Licinio,  Perhaps  identical  with  Licinius 
Tegula  (§  114, 8)  ? 

5.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  (Lavinius:  see  on  this  perhaps  incorrect  form 
DsiATBKO  on  the  PhomL,  p.  100),  the  chief  adversary  of  Terenoe  (malivoiue  vetue 
poeta)  who  is  bitterly  attacked  in  aU  the  Terentian  prologues  except  the  one  to 
the  Hecyra.  He  translated  Menander^s  ^d^fia  (Teb.  Eun.  prol.  9)  and  a  Orj^avp^  (ib. 
10)  bj  the  tame  author  (?)  so  faithfully  as  to  preserve  even  details  which  were 
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sure  to  displease  a  Boman  aadience,  and  blamed  Terence's  deviations  from  his 
Greek  originals  and  his  additions  from  other  Greek  plays  (§  16,  9)  as  faults.  Tks. 
Eon.  prol.  10.  Cf.  Andr.  prol.  15.  Heaat.  16.  Phorm.  prol.  1.  Ad.  1.  Gbauebt, 
Analekten  116.  Ladewio,  Kanon  des  Vole.  Sed.  12.  Bibbbck,  com.'  88. — On 
Plautios  see  §  96,  5. 

108.  P.  Terentius  Afer  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  but  at 
an  early  age  came  to  Some,  where  he  was  the  slave  of  a  senator 
Terentius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was  educated  like  a  free  man, 
and  soon  manumitted.  Perhaps  on  account  of  his  African  birth, 
he  came  into  intimate  relations  with  Africanus  the  Younger,  a 
fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  the  latter  was  the  real 
author  of  his  plays.  After  having  exhibited  six  plays,  Terence 
went  to  Greece  (a.  694/160)  in  order  to  study  there.  He  died 
there,  while  on  his  way  home,  a.  696/169,  in  the  prime,  of  life. 

1.  Oar  principal  source  is  the  extract  from  Suetonius'  work  de  poetis  (§  847, 
7)  preserved  by  Donatus  (§  409,  8)  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on 
Terence,  mostly  a  compilation  of  the  frequently  conflicting  notices  of  the 
grammarians.  See  Bitschl's  edition  in  Beifferscheid's  Sueton.  (Lpz.  1880),  now 
also  in  his  opusc.  8,  204.  See  also  Bbrok,  Phil.  16,  627.  HSauppx,  GOtt.  Nachrich- 
ten  1870,  111.    JVahlbn,  SBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  789. 

2.  The  notice  in  Hierov.  ad  Euseb.  1859=596/158  and  the  vitae  (Norimber- 
gensis,  Ambrosiana)  preserved  in  MS.  are  collectively  derived  from  Sueton.  (n.  1). 
BiTSCHL,  opusc.  8,  874.  Only  the  very  short  addition  to  the  vita  of  Suetonius  by 
Donatus  possesses  an  independent  value  (p.  85, 1  B.). 

8.  Terence  came  to  Bome  perhaps  through  a  slave^lealer,  who  either  bought 
or  caught  him  in  Africa.  He  cannot  have  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  he  was  bom 
after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (558/201)  and  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  8rd  (605/149) ;  see  Fbhicstella  in  Suetonius  LI.  Bebqk,  U.  628.  AL. 
784  PLM.  5,  885  Romanis  ducibu$  hellica  praedafui, 

4.  The  praenomen  Publius  he  may  have  received  either  from  his  patron  or 
from  another  protector,  perhaps  Africanus  the  Younger.  Cf.  Cic.  fam.  18,  85,  d. 
Att.  4, 15, 1. 

5.  SuBT.  p.  27,  2  Beiff.  eum  muUit  nobilibut  familiariter  vixU,  $ed  maxime  cum 
ScipUme  A/ricano  d  C.  Ladio,  quUnu  diam  carports  gratia  conciliaiu$  exiiiinuUur 
.  .  .  mm  cbteurafama  e»t  etdiuium  Terentium  in  aeriptis  a  Ladio  d  Scipiome,  eamque 
%p§e  auxit  numquam  ftim  Uviter  (cf .  prol.  to  Heaut.  and  Ad.)  refiUarB  eonatua.  The 
latter  he  may  have  done  because  the  rumour  was  offensive  to  neither  party. 
Comments  on  it  in  Suet.  1.1.  Of.  Cic.  Att.  7,  8, 10  TeretUium,  euiua  fabdlae  propter 
degantiam  aertfumia  putabantur  a  C,  Ladio  acribi.  Qdixt.  10,  1,  99  lied  Tarentii 
acripta  ad  Scipionem  Jfricanum  rrferantur,  tVALLEOius  in  actione  (§  147,  8)  ap. 
Donatus  (Suet.  p.  85,  5  B.).  It  is  possible  that,  before  publishing,  Terence  used  to 
read  his  compositions  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  avail  himself  of  their  obser- 
vations and  suggestions.  V^e*may,  at  all  events,  consider  this  rumour  as  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  genuine  Boman  character  of  Terence^s  style  and  lan- 
guage.   Cf.  besides  Yahlen,  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  797. 

6.  Suet.  p.  82,  4  poat  editaa  comoediaa  nondum  guimhnn  atqua  viceaimmm  (the 
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number  XXXV  is  only  in  interpolated  MSS.,  Bitbchl,  op.  8,  ^8)  egrestui  (Bitschl, 
f ii^rrMftw)  aitiiitm,  causa  vUandae  opinionxs  qua  vid^Mtur  aliena  pro  9uit  edere  aeu 
(aimdio  added  by  Bitschl)  percipiendi  Graecorum  inHUuia  tnoresque,  quot  non  perinde 
€3Bprtmer€i  in  $eripli9^  egranu  (GBeckrr  in  Chraeciaia  profectm)  eti  neque  ampliua 
rtdiii  .  .  .  Q.  Cofconim  redeuntem  e  Graecia  periue  in  mari  ^lsckeisbn,  krit. 
MiiMell.  59  here  adds  the  words  »inu  Leueadiae  and  omits  the  words  below^  dieit 
emm  C  d  VIII  fabulis  canvertis  a  Menandro  (on  this  corrapt  passage  see  Bitschl 
U.  257.  EBiHRnrs  and  AFleckeiskn,  JJ.  118,  591.  BPbipkr,  BhM.  82,  517. 
JHiLBKio,  epistola  ad  Vahlen.,  Wien  1877,  17):  eeteri  mortuum  esse  in  Arcadia 
Stfpnphali  [n'fiu  Leueadiae]  traduni  On.  Comelio  DcldbeUa  M,  Fulvio  NcbUiore  co$$. 
(a.  595/159,  following  which  Jeboms  writes  ad  a.  1859=596/158  Terentius  .  .  . 
merilur)y  morbo  impliealum  ex  dcHore  ae  taedio  ami99arum  earcinarum,  qutu  nave 
praemiseraiy  ac  eimul  fabularum  qwu  navaa  fecerat.  Cf.  Lucan.  5,  651  oraeque 
malignoe  Ambraeiae  portu$^  on  which  the  Schol.  observes :  nuUignot  dixil,  eive  quia 
eaxoei  eunt  eive  quia  Terentius  illic  dicitur  periitee,  Aubon.  ep.  18,  16  Arcadiae 
medio  qui  iacel  in  gremio, 

7.  The  date  of  his  death  was  traditional  (n.  6) :  but  that  Terence  died  in  his 
25th  jrear  and  therefore  was  bom  about  a.  570/184  has  only  been  inferred  by  the 
Boman  historians  of  literature,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  contemporary 
of  Soipio  (bom  a.  569/185)  and  of  Laelius  (§  181, 1,  8) :  cf.  Suet.  p.  27,  6  Nepo9 
aequaUe  omnee  (Ter.  Scip.  Lael.)  fui9$e  eeneet.  But  the  fact  remains  established 
even  if  Terence  was  several  years  older  than  these.  Fenestella  already  asserted 
(SuKT.  IJL)  utroque  maiorem  (Terentium)  fuis$e,  and  Santra  (Sukt.  1.1.)  even  calls 
Scipio  and  Laelius  etduleeceniuli  as  compared  with  Terence.  That  he  may  have 
been  bom  earlier  there  is  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  the  plays  (Andr.) 
was  performed  588/166.  That  the  elaborate  purist  Terence  should  have  taken 
his  place  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  his  18th  year,  is  hardly  credible,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  his  opponent,  with  whom  he  often  quarrels  in  the  prologues,  would 
have  omitted  to  reproach  him  with  this  precocity.  KLBoth,  BhM.  12,  188. 
HSauppx,  Quit,  Nachr.  1870, 114.    CDziatzko,  Ter.  com.  p.  v. 

8w  Suit.  p.  88,  4  fuieae  dicitur  mediocri  $t€Uura,  gretcUi  corpore,  colore  fueco 
(SnsT.  U.,  of.  Vbio.  Moret.  82  ^ra  genut,  tola  patriam  teatante  figura,  torla  comam 
labroque  tumene  et/ueca  colore).  His  portrait  in  vignette  in  the  M8S.  Vatic,  Paris., 
Basilic,  Ambr.  (§  109,  2)  and  also  on  a  contomiate  in  Gk>tha,  all  unauthentic ; 
equally  unauthenticated  is  a  bust  with  a  mask  (rather  tragic  than  comic)  on  the 
right  shoulder,  which  was  found  in  1826  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  indi- 
cated by  Suetonius,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Gapitoline  Museum.  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
archeoL  1840,  p.  97  tav.  GYisconti,  iconogr.  rom.  1,  817.  JJBbrhoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1^  68. — Subt.  p.  88,  5  rdiquit  JUiam^  quae  poet  equiti  rom.  nuptit,  item 
h&Huloe  XXiugerum  via  Appia  ad  MaHie  (cf.  PBE.  1*,  158 ;  Wilmabms  820,  7). 

109.  All  the  six  comedies  written  and  exhibited  at  Borne  by 
Terence  are  extant.  The  numerous  MSS.  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  very  ancient  Bembine  and  those  representing  the 
text  of  Calliopius.  His  plays  were  also  annotated ;  we  possess 
only  the  commentaries  of  DoQgtus  and  Eugrgphius.  There 
are  also  important  didascaliae  to  the  plays  (though  in  a  very 
difficult  text),  and  metrical  arguments. 

1.  Suit.  p.  28,  8  ecripeit  comoediae  aex^  ex  quibus  primam  Andriam  etc    Cf. 
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AuBOR.  ep.  18, 15  on  the  number  six :  prUulU  in  acenttm  quot  dtxtmata  fabdlarum 
etc. 

2.  Manuscripts :  the  beet  is  Vatic.  8226  (A,  s.  IV/V,  Bembinus ;  facsimile  ap. 
WATTBKB.-ZAHGBif .  t.  8  and  9 ;  Chatblaim  t.  6) :  in  competition  with  this  are  the 
other  MSS.  which  are  all  derived  from  the  text,  sound  in  its  basis  but  greatly 
damaged  by  arbitrary  alterations,  of  the  unknown  grammarian  Calliopius  (of  s. 
IV  or  m  ?    CBbauh,  quaestt.  Ter.  21.    FLeo,  BhM.  88,  821).    The  subscriptio 
(§  41,  2  ad  fin.)  reads :  CaUiopiu$  recenaui  and  feliciter  Calliopio ;  of.  OJahn,  Lpz. 
Ber.  1851,  862.     To  these  Calliopian  MSS.  belong  among  others  Paris.  7899  (P), 
Vat.  8868  (C),  Ambros.  (F),  Basilicanus  (B),  all  s.  X ;  further,  as  a  separate  group, 
important  on  account  of  their  dlose  connection  with  A :  Victorianus  (D,  s.  X  in 
Florence)  and  Decurtatus  (G,  Vatic  1640  s.  XI/XII),  Lps.  s.  X  (OBsuom ahk,  JJ. 
118,  420.    KDziATZKO,  BhM.  89,  840),  Paris.    10804  s.  XI  (AFbitsch  Phil.  82,  446. 
DziATZKo  1.1. 844).    Facsimiles  of  M^.  BCDFGP  are  also  to  be  found  in  Chate- 
LAiK  t.  7-11. — The  MS.  G  is  specially  notable  for  its  illustrations  (to  the  Terentian 
comedies)  which  are  based  on  old  tradition  (FLko,  BhM.  28,  885) :  partly  repro- 
duced in  D^AomoouBT,  Hist  de  Tart  5,  pi.  85. 86.    FWibbelbr,  Denkm.  d.  Bflhnen- 
wesens,  Gott  1851, 1. 10.    Similar  designs  are  to  be  found  in  F  and  P.    Those  in 
F  ap.  AMat,  Plauti  fragm.  etc.,  Mail.  1815. — On  the  Terence  MSS.:   Bitschl, 
opusc.  8,  281.    FUmpfenbach  before  his  edition  p.  1.    GStdow,  de  fide  librorum 
Ter.  ex  Galliopii  reoensione  ductorum,  Berl.  1878.    FLbo,  BhM.  88, 817.   Dziatzko, 
BhM.  89,  889.    WPbimzhobm,  de  libris  Ter.  qui  ad  reoens.  Galliopianam  redeunt, 
Gott.  1885.    WFdBSTBB,  Lyoner  fragm.  zum  Hautontim.  s.  Vni,  ZfoG.  26, 188.— 
EBabtbls,  de  Ter.  ap.  Nonium,  Diss.  Argentor.  9, 1  (see  §  890,  8).    On  the  quota- 
tions from  Terence  in  Arusianus  (they  generally  agree  with  D)  HSchindlbb  (n.  9) 
cap.  I.-^ASteubibo,  anall.  ad  testimonia  Terentiana,  Marb.  1872. — Geppebt,  zur 
Gksch.  der  terentianischen  Kritik,  Jahn^s  Archiv  18,  28.  *  JBbix,  de  Ter.  libris 
mss.  a  Bentleio  adhibitis,  Brieg  1852.     AWilms,  de  personarum  notis  in  oodd. 
Ter.,  Halle  1881  (§  16,  8).    FUmpfenbach,  Phil.  82,  442. 

8.  For  all  the  pla3rs  metrical  tables  of  contents  are  preserved,  consisting  each 
of  12  senarii,  which  in  the  Bembine  severally  bear  the  superscription :  OSmlpici 
ApoUinai  i$  perioeha :  §  99,  8.  857,  2. — Commentators  :  Valerius  Probus,  Aemilius 
Asper,  Helenius  Aero,  Aelius  Donatus,  Euanthius ;  doubtful  are  Ammtius  Gelsus 
and  the  writer,  whose  name  is  corrupt,  mentioned  ap.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun.  4,  4,  22 : 
Effo  Adesionem  M^tior,  qui  rede  inteUexit  etc  Subingab,  hist.  crit.  schoL  ]at.  1,  77. 
Bitschl,  Parerga  861.  The  commentary  of  Donatus  preserved  to  us  (§  409,  8)  is 
also  valuable  for  its  comparative  references  to  the  Greek  originals,  but  it  is  want- 
ing for  the  Heauton  timorumenos :  to  supply  its  place  JCalphubbius  wrote  in  the 
15th  cent,  a  commentary  which  has  no  value  for  us;  FJLdppLBB,  de  Oalphumio 
(floOB)  Ter.  interprete.  Diss.  Argentor.  6,  261.  The  commentary  of  Eugraphius 
(§  482,  2)  is  without  independent  value ;  HGebstbitbebg,  de  Eugraphio,  Jena  1886. 
See  the  scholia  of  the  cod.  Bembinus  ap.  FUmpfenbach,  Herm.  2,  887,  and  on  them 
WSruDEifUND,  JJ.  97.  546.  125,  51.  Of.  Umpfevdach^s  edition  p.  xxxvii. — Differ- 
erUiae  (synonyms)  Terentii  ap.  HHaoem,  anecd.  Helv.  p.  cxxxiii.  A  glossary  to 
Ter.  from  Vat.  1471  s.  IX  was  published  by  GKjk>ETz,  ind.  schoL  lenens.  1885. 

4.  The  didascaliae  are  preserved  in  a  twofold  text,  viz.  in  that  of  the  Bembine, 
and  in  the  Calliopian  (n.  2):  with  the  latter  are  connected  the  praefationes  of 
Donatus.  The  basis  of  both  was  a  ooUection  (originally  more  complete)  of  scenic 
notices,  which  had  probably  been  compiled  from  official  records  (comxnentarii 
magistratuum,  annales  maximi)  and  literary  research,  most  likely  from  Varro  de 
actis  scaenicis  (§  166, 5).    Out  of  this  the  Bembine  has  preserved  a  selection,  which. 
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thoagh  incomplete  and  confused,  is  not  systematically  or  intentionally  garbled ; 
the  Galliopian  version  on  the  other  hand  gives  a  deliberate  and  to  some  extent 
arbitrary  selection,  which  is  limited  in  each  case  to  a  single  performance  (the 
first).  KDziATZKO,  BhM.  21,  87.  Cf.  generally  Bitschl,  Parerga  268.  WWil- 
MAMNS,  de  didascaliis  Ter.,  Berl.  1864.  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  570.  21,  64.  89,  889. 
CStbffen,  act.  soc.  Lips.  2,  152.  FSchoell,  BhM.  81,  469. — On  the  number  of 
actors  etc.  in  Ter.  see  §  16,  4.    See  also  below  n.  6. 

5.  The  enumeration  in  §  110  follows  the  Bembine,  which  arrangeis  the  plays  in 
the  supposed  order  of  their  composition.  This  MS.  alone  marks  this  succession 
regularly  with  ^fctcta  V  {prima  or  prima  loco)  ''facta  II''  etc.  up  to  ^fada  F7,' 
whereas  the  other  MSS.  only  three  times  give  the  number,  but  in  so  doing  corre- 
spond with  the  Bemb.  The  illustrated  MSS.  CPF  have  the  following  succession  : 
Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.  Ad.  Hec.  Phorm.,  while  DG  have:  Andr.  Ad.  Eun.  Phorm. 
Heaut.  Hec.  Conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  these  differences  of  arrangement  e.g. 
WWaokkb,  JJ.  91,  291.  FLeo,  BhM.  88,  818.  Cf.  §  110,  6,  n.  1.  During  the  life- 
time of  Terence,  according  to  the  didascaliae,  the  following  representations  took 
place :  a.  588/166  the  Andria  in  April  (lud.  meg.).  589/165  Hecyra  1  (first  time, 
lad.  meg.).  591/168  Heauton  timorumenoe  (lud.  meg.).  598/161  Eunuchus  (lud. 
meg.).  Phormio  (lud.  rom.  in  September).  594/160  Hecyra  2  (Second  trial)  and 
Adelphoe  (at  the  funeral  games  for  Aemilius  Paulus).  Hecyra  8  (complete  per- 
formance ;  lud.  rom.).  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  84.  Cf.  HPlcKsiJCAinr,  de  ordine  Ter 
fabularum,  potissimum  prologis  adhibitis,  Halle  1875. 

6.  ALBLiEBiG,  de  prologis  Ter.  et  Plant.,  GOrlitz  1859.  KDziatzko,  de  pro- 
logis Plaut.  et  Ter.,  Bonn  1868.  GBoissikb,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Melanges  (}raux 
(Par.  1884)  79.  ABoehricht,  quaestt  scaen.  ex.  prologis  Ter.  petitae,  Diss. 
Argentor.  9, 298. 

7.  Collective  editions:  Ed.  princeps:  Strassb.  1470.  Edition  s.  1.  et  a.  in 
Italy  about  1470-75  (Jahn's  Archiv  4,  825).  Editions  by  Murktus  (Venet.  1565), 
GFakhkus  (Florent.  1565),  FLindeubbog  (c.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  comm..  Pans  1602  ; 
Francof.  1628),  PhPabkus,  (Neust.  1619),  JHBobclbb  (ace.  comm.  FGuieti,  Strassb. 
1657),  in  usum  Delphini  (with  index  of  words,  Par.  1675). — Ex  reo.  et  c.  not. 
BBbhtleji,  Catitabr.  1726  (with  vocabulary,  reprint  by  EYollbehb,  Kiel  1846; 
on  Bentley's  English  MSS.  of  Ter.  see  FUmpfkhbach,  Phil.  82,  442.  MWaeben, 
Americ.  joum.  of  philol.  8,  59).  Comm.  perp.  illustr. ;  acced.  Donat.  Eugraphius 
etc,  cur.  AWbstsrhovius,  Haag  1726  U  (reprint  by  CStallbaum,  Lps.  1880).  Ed. 
FGBothe  in  Poet.  seen.  T.  IV  (Mannh.  1837).  Illustr.  NELemaire,  Par.  1827  HI. 
Cum  schol.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  ed.  BKlotz,  Lps.  1888.  89.  II. — Bee.  AFleckbiben, 
Lpa.  1857.  With  notes  etc.  by  BStJPARRY,  Lond.  1857;  by  WWaoher,  Lond. 
1869.  Ed.  et  apparatu  crit.  instruxit  FUmpfekbach,  Berl.  1870.  Bee.  KDziatzko, 
Lps.  1884. 

8.  Becent  translations  (German) :  by  ThBekfet,  Stuttg.  1887  sqq. ;  remodelled 
(Andr.  Eun.  and  Ad.)  Stuttg.  1^4 :  by  FJacob,  BerL  1845 ;  JHerbst,  Stuttg.  1854 
sqq.  JJCDoNNER,  Lpz.  u.  Heidelb.  1864  II.  In  English  verse,  by  GboColmas,  Lond. 
1802. 

9.  Criticism  and  explanation:  GHebmann,  de  Bentleio  eiusque  edit.  Terent., 
in  oposc.  2,  268.  JKrauss,  quaestt.  Ter.  crit.,  Bonn  1850.  AKlbtte,  exercitt.  Ter., 
Bonn  1855.  JBrix,  de  Ter.  fabulis  post  Bentleium  emendandis,  Liegnitz  1857. 
ThLadewio,  Beitr.  z.  Kritik  des  Ter.,  Neustrelitz  1858.  EBBUNtB,  quaestt.  Ter., 
Helsingfors  1868;  acta  societ.  scient.  fennicae  9,  1  sqq.  Madvig,  advers.  crit.  2, 
12.  FUmpfrhbach,  analecta  Ter.,  Maim;  1874.  HBossb,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Lps.  1875. 
WKocKS,  interpolationes  Ter.  inji.  Festschr.  des  Friedr.-Wilh.-Gymn.,  KOln  1875, 
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27.  MHoELZER,  de  interpolatt.  Ter.,  Halle  1878.  OSchubert,  symb.  ad.  Ter. 
emendandmn,  Weim.  1878.  HSchindler,  obss.  crit.  et  hist,  in  Ter.,  Halle  1881. 
ThBrauhe,  JJ.  181,  66.— PBaeet,  de  iure  ap.  Ter.,  Paris  1878. — Reviews  of  the 
literature  on  Ter.  since  1878  by  WWaoker  and  ASpehqel,  JB.  1878,  445.  1874/75 
1,798.    1876  2,856.    1877  2,814.    18812,177.    1884  2,74.    Cf.  §  16, 2  sqq.  98.,  7  sqq. 

110.  These  six  plays  are  as  follows : 


ahibited  a.  588/166  at  the  Me^^lensian  games, 
an  adaptation  of  Menander's  jiv^oCa  wij^];^  additions  from  the  same 
poet's  IlepivOia,     The  last  scene  exists  in  two  texts. 

1.  In  the  Bemb.  the  didasc.,  together  with  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  lost, 
but  Donatus^  titolus  reports  abont  the  first  and  second  performance  (the  latter 
between  611/148-620/184,  by  Q.  Minucins  and  Valerius,  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  64). 
See  Suet.  Tit.  Ter.  p.  28,  Sprimam  Andriam  cum  aedilHnu  daret,  iiusus  ante  Caecilio 
recUare  ad  cenarUem  cum  venifsetf  diciiur  tfit^t ttm  quidem  fahulae^  quod  erat  eontemp- 
tiore  vestUuj  mbseUio  iuxta  lectulum  reiideiu  legi8$e,  post  paucot  vero  versus  invUatus 
ut  (KcumJberel  cenasse  una,  dein  cetera  pereueurrisse  mm  sine  magna  CaecUii  admi- 
ratione, 

2.  The  prologue  dates  from  the  first  performance,  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  579. 
21,  64 :  in  his  edition  of  the  Phorm.  p.  10.  OBrugmann,  JJ.  118,  417.  WWaovsr, 
JB.  1874/75  1, 804.    Cf.  also  HPIckblm Am  (see  §  109,  5)  7. 

8.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  Grauebt,  Analekten  178.  KFHermahk, 
Ter.  Andr.  qnam  fideliter  ad  Menandmm  expreesa  sit,  Marb.  1888.  WIhhe, 
qoaestt.  p.  5.  ThBenfet^s  pref.  to  his  translation.  WTeuffel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt. 
280.  EDziATZKO,  BhM.  81,  284.  KBeauv,  quaestt  Ter.,  Jen.  1877.  FKampe, 
§  111,  2. 

4.  Of  the  two  texts  of  the  conclusion  the  shorter  is  the  genuine  one ;  the  more 
elaborate,  which  is  missing  from  all  the  standard  MSS.,  is  certainly  not  Terentian. 
At  the  best  it  was  composed  for  a  later  reyival  of  the  play.  Bitschl,  Parerga  588. 
ASpengel,  MtLnchn.  SBer.  1878,  620 ;  ed.  of  the  Andria,  p.  148.  KBziatzko,  JJ. 
118,  285.  AGreifeld,  de  Andr.  Ter.  gemino  exitu,  Halle  1886. — On  a  third  exitus 
in  cod.  Erlang.  nr.  800  see  FSchmidt,  d.  Zahl  der  Schauspieler  bei  PL  u.  Ter.  89. 
Cf.  HKeil  in  BiTSCHL^s  opusc  8, 280. 

5.  Editions :  with  copious  notes  by  GPxblet,  Bonneb.  1805 ;  ex  rec  FbBittbri, 
BerL  1888 ;  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes  by  BKlotz,  LpzL  1865 ;  rec.  et  illustr. 
IXiuicHEBAT,  Par.  1866.  Annotated  by  ASpengel,  BerL  1875 ;  CMeissmeb,  Bemb. 
1876.    CEFreeman  and  ASloman,  Oxf.  1886. 

•  6.  ASpengel,  d.  Composition  der  A.  des  T.,  MtLnchn.  SBer.  1878,  599. — Vooel, 
Ter.  Andr.  in  graecum  con  versa.  P.I.,  Treptow  1864.  Translated  by  P  .  .  .  x. 
(Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy),  BerL  1826. 

I unuchi^Sa  clever ^*?STifAminn.tTnYi  fram  MpiTia?^^^^'"  ^^' 


even  in  the  poet's  life-time  a  decided  success  for  the 
pl^. 

1.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  Grauert,  Analekten  147.  WIhne,  quaestt. 
15.    WTeuffel,  Stud.  u.  Char.  281.    KBraum,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Jen.  1877.    According 
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to  Psss.  sat.  5,  161  Thais  was  in  the  Ew,  called  Ghrysis,  Phaedria  Chaerestratxis, 
Panneno  DavnSf  and  Gnatho  in  the  K6X.  was  Struthias. 

2.  Euttuchus  bis  die  (Bitschl:  deinceps)  acta  est  meruUque  pretium  quatUum 
nmUa  antea  cuiusquam  eomoedia,  i.e.  (see  Bitschl,  op.  3,  240)  octo  mUia  iiummum, 
Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  29  Bffiich.=ItiTSCHL,  opusc.  8,  208.  Cf.  Auctar.  Donat.  ib.  p.  85 
(214),  and  Donatus'  praef.  to  the  Eun.  p.  10,  12  Bfisch.  Bitschl,  Parerga  880. 
DziATZKO,  BhM.  21,  68. 

8.  The  consuls  of  the  year  in  which  the  play  was  first  exhibited  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Donatus;  the  Calliopian  didascalia  mentions  M.  Valerius  (598/161), 
C.  (?)  Mummius  (608/146) ;  Pannius  (598/161) ;  the  aed.  cur.  in  Bonatus  and  in  the 
Calliopian  rec.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  (cos.  600/154,  consequently  aedile  c.  594/160), 
L.  Cornelius  Merula  (probably  the  father  of  the  consul  of  667/87  who  bears  the 
same  name)  and  the  performance  ludis  megalensibus ;  but  in  the  Bemb.  M.  lunius 
(Brutus,  the  jurist,  a  praetorius  ?  §  188,  2),  and  L.  lulius  (Caesar,  the  father  of 
the  consul  bearing  the  same  name  of  664/90?),  ludis  romanis.  Hence  we  may 
draw  conclusions  as  to  two  performances,  a.  598/161  (coss.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  C. 
Pannius  Strabo ;  aed.  Albinus  and  Merula)  and  again  608/146  (coes.  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  L.  Mummius  Achaicus ;  aed.  lunius  and  lulius).  See  Dziatzko,  BhM. 
21,  66.— MHaupt,  opusc.  8, 457.  520.  Vahlen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1888/84.— Transl.  by 
Gbavsxhorst,  Hamb.  1852.    £d.  (with  Andr.)  TLPapillon,  Loud.  1870. 


eauton  timormneiio$$tne  self-tormentor ^_3f ter  Men- 
ander^s  pl|i^y  of  the^ame  titlg^ without  the  use  of  another  play ; 
'iobmedy  ot  mtrigttHiWitha  somewhat  extravagant  plot,  little 
delineation  of  character  and  dry  in  tonei 

1.  Ex  Integra  graeca  integra  comoedia,  prol.  4 ;  ib.  86  entitled  stalaria,  'Eavrbif 
Tifa4*po6/upos=^se  crucians  (1,  1,  29),  se  exercens  (1, 1, 94)  ;  ipse  sepoeniens  (Cic.  Tusc. 
8,  65).  In  the  titulus  the  MSS.  give  the  more  complete  form  Heautan  tim.^  and  so 
do  the  granm^arians  in  their  quotations.  This  is  therefore  the  proper  title  of 
the  play,  although  in  prol.  5  the  shorter  form  Hauton  iim,  was  used  in  speakin  ■ 
KDztatzko,  BhM.  27,  159.  Similar  titles  are  Damoxenos^  '£ain>6y  wevdiap^  Anti- 
phanes^  'EairroO  ^/>c3r,  Dexikrates^  'T0*  iaxnutv  w\aMJi>tupoi  and  the  *£{  iavrod  iarJk 
translated  by  Caecilius. 

2.  The  consuls  of  the  year  of  performance  in  the  Bemb. :  Chi.  Cornelius,  Marcus 
(ought  to  be  Manius)  luvenius  (i.e.  luvencius,  luventius) ;  in  the  other  MSS.  M. 
lunio,  T.  Sempronio,  perhaps  pointing  to  the  year  591/168,  in  which  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus  II  and  M^.  luventius  Thalna  were  consuls,  and  to  a  revival  under 
the  consulship  of  some  Cornelius  (CDn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  a.  608/146  ?  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Naaica  Scrapie  a.  616/188  ?).  At  the  first  performance  (ludis  megalensibus) 
perhaps  aed.  cur.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (no  doubt  the  ambassador  of  a.  592/162 
in  PoLYB.  81,  28  and  cos.  598/156)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (cos.  602/152  7)  See 
Df  XATCKO,  BhM.  20,  574.  21,  68. 

Annototed  by  WWaomeb,  Berl.  1872 ;  by  ESShuckburoh,  Lond.  1878.— Criti- 
cism: CVsHEDiOBB,  JJ.  109, 129.  HBlOmner,  J  J.  181,  805.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil. 
10, 12. 

in  the  plav^   the 
f  Karystos  being  entitled  'E-mhtKa^ofi^voii, 
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delineation  of  ^hftr^wt^n  var?^  ^^^ 


execution^ 


1.  On  the  title  and  original  see  prol.  25-28  together  with  Donatus,  according 
to  whom  Apollodoros*  play  was  rather  entitled  'ExiSiKa^ofUvri,  Cf.  Meineke,  hist, 
crit.  com.  gr.  464.    Dziatzko,  EhM.  81,  248. 

ft 

2.  The  titulus  in  the  Bemb.  is :  acta  ludw  megalensibua  Q.  Caspione  Ghi,  ServUio 
cos,  Qraeca  Apollodoru  Epidicazamenoa,  Facta  est  IIII.  In  the  cod.  Yaticanus  the 
coss,  are  G.  Fannius,  M.  Valerius,  and  the  same  are  given  in  Donat.  praef .  p.  14, 18 
Bfi3K:h.  M.  Valeria  et  C,  Fannio  coss, ;  the  MSS.  of  the  Calliopian  class  have  also 
ludis  romanis.  The  latter  report  the  first  exhibition  a.  598/161,  under  the  aediles 
Albinus  and  Merula ;  the  Bemb.  has  a  later  revival,  perhaps  a.  618/141  (coss.  Cn. 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Q.  Pompeius,  this  being  more  probable  than  a.  614/140,  coss. 
C.  Laelius  and  Q.  Servilius  Caepio).    Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  575.  21,  70. 

3.  Ter.  Phormio  ed.  CGElbbrlino,  Kopenh.  1861.  Annotated  by  KDziatzko, 
Lpz. '  1885,  by  J  Bond  and  ASWalpole,  Lond.  1879. — J  Wollenbero,  Collation  des 
Ph.  aus  e.  Hs.  d€«  18.  saec.  in  Tours,  ZfGW.  14,  888. 

6)^Hecyr^pthe  mother-in-la^Qa  play  with  a  strange  story. 
pecnliar  characters,  and  almost  destitute  of  jlot^  jmd^jUjCthijig 
^i^ather  than  a  comedy  ;  hence  it  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
^public  and  its  performance  was  long  attended  with  difficulties. 

1.  The  plot  turns  only  upon  sentiment,  and  the  final  solution  settles  only 
sentimental  difficulties.  In  his  characters  the  Greek  poet  seems  to  have  intended 
a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine.  The  explanation  of  the  plot  is  given 
through  T p6(r u)Ta  TpoTarucd, 

2.  As  the  play  is  called  'Exvpd  and  not  Socrus^  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  (like 
the  Adelphoe)  an  adaptation  of  a  Greek  play  entitled  'EKvpd.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  DoNATUs'  notice  praef.  p.  12  B. :  fabula  ApoUodori  (Carystii)  dicitur  esse 
graeca^  esp.  as  he  repeats  it  five  times  in  his  commentary^  quoting  the  words  of 
Apollodoros  (cf.  Mkineke,  fragm.  com.  gr.  p.  1104,  ed.  min.  Cobet,  novae  lect.  122.) 
The  notice  in  the  Bemb.:  yraeca  Menandru^  may  perhaps  have  been  caused  by 
Apollin.  Sidon.  ep.  4  12,  who  mentions  Menander's  'EwiTpeTorret  as  a  fabula  similis 
argumenti  (to  the  Hec.)  At  the  very  utmost,  the  wpSffunra  rporariKd  might  be 
assumed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander's  play.  Teuffel  in  PRE.  6,  1700. 
Dziatzko,  RhM.  21,  76,  80.  Cf.  FVPritzsche,  lectt.  Ter.,  Rost.  1860,  p.  21. 
FHiLDEiiRAHDT,  dc  Hec.  Ter.  origine,  Halle  1884  (and  on  this  FSchlee,  WfklPh. 
1885, 171). 

3.  The  didasc.  would  agree  with  the  facts,  if  it  were  facta  II  (it  is,  however,  V), 
acta  ludis  niegalensihus  Sex,  lulio  Catsare  (cos.  597/157),  Cn,  Comelio  Dotabdla  (cos. 
595/159  aedilibus  cur.y  Cn,  Octavio  T,  Mantio  coss,  (a.  589/165).  primum  act/*  sine  pro- 
logo  (when  the  performance  was  interrupted  by  funambuli,  prol.  1,  4).  relata  est 
iterum  L.  Aemilio  Paulo  ludis  funeralibus  (a.  594/160,  with  prol.  1) ;  non  est  placit^i 
(cf.  prol.  2,  33).  tei^tio  relata  est  (prol.  2)  Q.  Fulvio  (cos.  601/153)  L.  Marcio  (cos. 
605/149)  aed,  cur.  (at  the  ludi  romani  of  a.  594/160).  pLacuit,  (This  was  followed  by 
Terence's  departure  to  the  East.)  See  Dziatzko,  RhM.  20,  576.  21,  72.  Ritschl, 
op.  2,  237. 

4.  Two  prologues,  the  first  incomplete,  wTitten  for  the  second  performance,  the 
second  for  the  third.    The  latter  was  spoken  by  the  manager  Ambivius  in  his  own 
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name  (§  16, 14)  but  was  no  doubt  composed  by  Terence.  HSchindleb  (§  109,  9) 
cap.  8.  OAmdohr,  prolog!  Hec.  Ter.  .  .  .  pertractantur,  Frankfort  on  Oder 
1873.    WFiKLiTz,  BhM.  81,  304.    Flkckkibkn,  JJ.  113,  533. 

6)^delpliOiS\from  Menander's  ^AB€\<f>ol,  with  the  addition  of 
a  scene  from  the  beginning  of  DiphiIorS'ura7ro6[i^<r/coyT€S  cTl^ 
^simple  and  well-contnvecl  plot,  careful  delineation  of  characters 
and  prevftiliTig  yjiftftrfnlness^  render  this  the  most  successful  play 
of  Terence  c^TSutthe  sceptical  manner^  in  which  at  the  close  the 
new  and  old  time  are  contrasted  with  each  other,  is  not  very 
pleasing. 

1.  Acta  ludis  funeralibus  Lucio  Aemilio  Paulo^  quoafecere  Q.  Fabius  Maxumu$j 
P.  Cornelius  Africantu  .  .  .  facta  sexta^  M,  Comelio  Celhego  L,  (Anicio)  Gallo  coa, 
(a.  594/160).  So  according  to  the  titulus.  FOsann,  WWilmanns,  Dziatzko  (BhM. 
20,  577.  21, 78),  and  Schindleb  (§  109,  9)  cap.  2  in  spite  of  novam  v.  12,  have  tried 
to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  first  performance.  For  the  other  view  see  W  Waonbr, 
J  J.  91,  2S9.  The  poet  probably  had  his  play  in  readiness  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Pauius ;  its  rehearsal  would  not  be  likely  to  require  more  time  than  all  the 
other  preparations  for  the  funeral  games.  As  to  Donatus^  statement  (praef.  Ad. 
p.  7  Bfi^h.) :  hanc  dicunt  ex  Terenlianie  secundo  loco  actamy  see  §  109,  5.  HBosse, 
quaestt.  Ter.  (Lps.  1874)  cap.  I :  de  tempore  quo  Ter.  Ad.  acta  sit.  HPackelmann, 
1.1.  27. 

2.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  pro!.  6  sqq.  Graukbt,  Analekten  124. 
Ihitb,  quaest.  25.  Teuffel,  Stud.  2Si,  WFiklitz,  J  J.  97,  675.  See  also  above, 
§  97, 18, 1.  On  the  conclusion  see  Teuffel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  287.  Spengel,  in  the 
preface  to  his  ed.  p.  viii.  In  gen.  cf.  KFHebmanm,  de  Ter.  Adelphis,  Marb.  1838= 
Jahn's  Archiv  6,  65.    KDziatzko,  BhM.  31,  374. 

8.  Annotated  by  ASpehoel,  Berl.  1879.  KDziatzko,  Lpz.  1881.  FPlessis,  Par. 
1884.  ASloman,  Lond.  1886.  EBkmoist  et  JPsichari,  Par.  *  1887. — AKlette,  Symb. 
philolog.  Bonn.  843.    DGrOhe,  BhM.  22,  640. 

111.  Terence,  the  riper  development  of  whose  gifts  was  cut 
short  by  his  early  death,  exhibits  his  character  in  his  comedies 

as  that  nf  ft.jjgjj^imit^^r^  wj^grpfls  Pluntiia  TiofwithsfATidiTig  hia 

dependence  on  the  Greeks  is  a  creative  poet,  ,^^^^i^^^^^lll^^^^jir 
)ieres  to  his  Greek  originals,  and  avails  himself  of  other  Greek 
jjj^Y^  where  l^y  feels  oblige^  to  alter  or  curtail  them  and  enliven 
the  action.  His  plots  are  somewhat  monotonous,  nor  is  there 
much  variety  even  in  the  names  of  his  characters.  He  does  not 
possess  the  liveliness,  freshness  and  versatility  of  Plautus,  but  he  is 
free  from  his  extravagances.  He  succeeds  best  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion, not  so  well  in  the  language  of  passion,  and  he  is  sadly  defi- 
cient in  comic  power.  His  plays  are  smooth  in  construction,  the 
separate  parts  carefully  adjusted  and  balanced,  the  style  terse  and 
refined,  the  characters  carefully  and  consistently  delineated.    He 
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is  a  conscientious,  sober  artist,  more  to  the  taste  of  aristocratic 
connoisseurs  than  of  the  people.  His  language  too  shows  every- 
where smoothness  and  elegance,  purposely  rejecting  antique  forms 
and  phrases.  His  verses  are  not  so  varied  or  lively  as  those  of 
Plautus:  Terence  employs  almost  exclusively  iambic  and  trochaic 
metres. 

1.  On  Terence  see  in  general  Mommsek,  EG.  2<*,  482.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1, 181.    Beview  of  the  plays  (by  a  lady)  in  Eitschl's  opusc.  2,  752. 

2.  His  relation  to  his  originals.  Duae  {fahulne)  ah  ApoUodoro  (of  Karystos) 
translatcie  esse  dicurUur  comico,  Phormio  et  Hecyra :  qwUtuor  reliquaeja  Menandro,  So 
DoNATUs'  addition  to  Suet,  vita  p.  85, 10  E.  So  also  the  vita  Ambros.  (§  108,  2). 
On  his  manner  of  using  the  Greek  plays  see  Meimeke  ad  Menand.  p.  1. 19.  67.  98. 140. 
Gbauebt,  Analekten  116.  WIhne,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Bonn  1848.  ThLadewio,  tlb.  d. 
Kanon  d.  Vole.  Sedig.  (1842);  Beitr.  z.  Kritik  des  Ter.  (1858)  p.  1-10.  FKampe,  d. 
Lustsp.  d.  Ter.  (Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.)  u.  ihre  gr.  Originale,  Halberst.  1884.  GEeqel, 
Ter.  im  Verb,  zu  s.  gr.  Originalen,  Wetzl.  1884.  GVallat,  quo  modo  Menandrum 
quoad  praecipuarum  personarum  mores  Ter.  transtulerit,  Par.  1887. — LHFischeb, 
de  Ter.  priorum  comicorum  lat.  imprimis  Plauti  sectatore,  Halle  1875. 

8.  His  want  of  originality  manifests  itself  also  in  his  frequent  use  of  con- 
tamination, cleverly  as  he  usually  manages  it.  JKlasen,  qxiam  rationem  Ter.  in 
contaminatis  fabb.  componendis  secutu^  sit,  I  Adelphoe,  Eheine  1886.  Ter. 
generally  altered  the  names  of  his  originals,  especially  so  as  to  denote  by  the 
name  alone  the  character  of  the  part  (*  t3rpical  names.^)  His  lovers  are  called 
Phaedria,  Charinus,  Chaerea  and  Pamphilus;  his  girls  Pamphila,  Philumena, 
Bacchis ;  the  slaves  G^ta,  Syrus,  Parmeno  etc.  This  habit  makes  it  difficult  to 
retain  a  definite  idea  of  individual  characters  and  plays  (EKOnio,  above  §  96, 7  ad 
fin.).  Moreover,  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  girl  who  finally  turns  out  to  be 
of  free  birth  and  is  married  by  him,  forms  the  plot  of  Andria,  Eun.,  Heaut., 
Phormio ;  in  the  Hec.  too  there  is  a  kind  of  d¥aypufM'/jL6t. — Terence  changed  the 
metres  of  his  originals  according  to  his  pleasure  or  necessity. — The  explanation 
of  the  plot  was  often  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  wpbawra.  .f/xyrartird,  see 
§  16, 11. 

4.  Quint.  10, 1, 99.  Terentii  scripia  .  .  .  eunt  in  hoc  genere  degantxMtima  et  plus 
adhuc  habiiura  gratiae  8%  intra  versus  trimetros  stetissent  (because  Ter.  was  destitute 
of  spirit  for  a  higher  style).  Poor  puns :  Audr.  218. — Eun.  prol.  42.  45.  Heaut. 
218.—Heaut.  856.  879.  526.  Hec.  548.  Ad.  220.  427  etc.  Gell.  6,  14,  6  vera  et 
propria  .  .  .  exempla  in  latina  lingua  M,  Varro  esse  didt  .  .  .  mediocritatis  Teren- 
Hum. 

5.  Afranius  in  Compitalibus  29  Terenti  numne  similem  dicent  quempiamf 
(EiTBCHL,  op.  8,  268),  and  perhaps  also  v.  80 :  «t  quidquid  loquitur  sal  merumst ! 
Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentium^  cuius  fahdlcte  propter  elegantiam  sermonis  etc.,  and  in 
Limone  (ap.  Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  84  Effisch.) :  .  .  .  lecto  sermone^  Terenti^  .  .  .  Menan- 
drum in  medium  nobis  sedatis  motibus  affers  etc.  Caesar  (ib.  see  §  195,  8)  .  .  . 
puri  sermonis  amator.  Lenibus  atque  utinam  scriptis  adiuncta  forel  vis,  comica  ut 
aequato  virtus  polleret  honore  cum  Graecis  neve  hac  desjtectus  parte  iaceres !  Caesar 
calls  him,  therefore,  only  dimidiatus  Menander, 

6.  Linguistic.  Cf.  esp.  above  §  98,  7  (lit.  on  early  Latin)  EKIrcheb,  Pros- 
odisches  xu  Plant,   und   Terenz,  Karkr.  1846.  «  ALibbig,  de  genitivi  usu  Ter. 
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Oels  1853;  die  hypothetischen  Sfttze  bei  Ten,  GOrlitz  1863.  •  AHbiwrichs,  de 
ablativi  apud  Ter,  usu  et  ratione,  Elbing  1868.  60 II.  •  CSchlGteb  de  accus.  et 
dativi  usu  Ter.,  Mtinster  1874.  MSSlauohter,  the  substantives  of  Ter.,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Circ.  6  (1887),  77.  PBabth,  d.  Eleganz  des  Ter.  im  Gebr.  d.  Adj., 
JJ.  129, 177.  CBein,  de  pronominum  ap.  Ter.  collocatione,  Lps.  1879.  PTuomas,  la 
sjmtaxe  du  futur  pass^  dans  T.,  Bev.  de  Pinstruct.  publ.  Beige  19,  866.  20,  236. 
925.  21,  2.  •  EHauleb,  Terentiana ;  quaestt.  cum  specimine  lexici,  Wien  1862. 
AGEmgelbrkcht,  Studia  Ter.,  Wien  1883 ;  Beobachtungen  tLber.  d.  Sprachgebr.  d. 
latt.  Kom.,  Wiener  Stud.  6,  216. — ChbGebdes,  de  translationibus  Ter.,  Leer  1884. 
Cf .  also  n.  7. 

7.  Metrical  (cf .  also  §  98, 9)  :  The  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  of  Terence  occur 
either  in  long  regular  series  (stichic)  or  mixed  in  rapid  and  frequent  alternation 
(lyrical).  The  lyric  arrangement  is  found  only  at  the  beginning  of  scenes.  Its 
laws  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established  in  detail.  But  trochaic  octonarii 
are  invariably  followed  by  other  trochaic  lines  (Bentley's  rule).  Metres  other  than 
the  iambic  and  trochaic  occur  only  three  times  and  each  time  in  short  passages : 
Andr.  481-485  (4  bacch.  tetram.  1  iamb.  dim.).  625-688  (1  dactyl,  tetram.  9  cret. 
tetr.  2  iamb.  dim.  2  bacch.  tetram.).  Ad.  610-616  (uncertain :  choriambics  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  short  iamb,  and  troch.  series).— *CCombadt,  de  versuum  Ter. 
structura,  Berl.  1870;  Herm.  10,  101  j'die  metr.  Kompos.  der  Kom()d.  des  T.,  Berl. 
1876)  and  on  this  KDziatzko,  JenLZ.  1877,  59.  ASpenoel,  JB.  1876  2,  372) ;  JJ. 
117,  401.  •  BBorn,  de  diverbii  ap.  Ter.  versibus,  Magdeb.  1868.  JDbaheim,  de 
iamb,  et  troch.  Ter.,  Herm.  15,  238.  OPodiaski,  quo  modo  Ter.  in  tetr.  iamb,  et 
troch.  verborum  accentus  cum  numeris  consociaverit,  BerL  1882.  WMetbb, 
Wortacoent  (see  §  98,  8)  21.  tlber  die  C&suren  des  iamb.  Trim.  u.  aber  dice  face 
Ducx  bei  Ter.  OSchubebt,  Weim.  1878  (§  109,  9).  FSchlee,  de  versuum  in  can- 
ticis  Ter.  consecutione,  Berl.  1879.  KMeissmeb,  d.  Cantica  des  Ter.  u.  ihre 
Eurhythmie,  J  J.  Suppl.  12, 465 ;  d.  stroph.  Gliederung  in  d.  stich.  Partien  bei  Ter., 
JJ.  129,  289 ;  de  iamb.  ap.  Ter.  septenario,  Bemb.  1884. 

8.  Ethical:  religious  attitude  etc.  Treatises  by  Kesebebo,  Hubbich  and 
others ;  see  §  98,  4  ad  fin. 

ll^^xhe  first  writer  qf£ogataejt)f  whom  we  know  is  Titinius, 
of  a  respectable  plebeian  family,  a  contemporary  of  Terence, 
whom  he  seems,  however,  to  have  survived.  All  his  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  their  plots  prove  them  to  have  been  tabemariae. 
The  fragments  show  a  broad  and  popular  tone,  a  bold,  lively 
and  fresh  maimer  reminding  one  of  Plautus,  while  in  consistent 
delineation  of  character  Titinius  was  ranked  with  Terence,  and 
applied  his  talent  likewise,  and  especially,  to  the  female  roles. 

1.  Vabbo  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  241  ii$Ji  nuUia  aliis  $ervare  canvenit  (contigit  f)  quam 
TUimio^  Terentio^  Attae.  Bitschl,  Parerga  194  (cf.  op.  8, 125)  concludes  from  these 
words  that  Titinius  was  bom  before  Terence ;  but  as  the  latter  commenced  to 
write  at  an  early  age,  and  as  the  existence  of  togatae  during  Ter.^s  literary  career 
is  improbable  and  cannot  be  proved,  Tit.  may  have  begun  to  write  after  the  death 
of  Ter. 

2.  Sbbbi.  Samm.  med.  1087  sq. :  aUia  praecepU  TUini  teutentia  neeti,  qui  veUri 
dttrat  §xpr§$9U  more  togaUtt, 
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8.  We  know  of  15  titles;  the  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  138. — On  Tit. 
see  Neukibch,  fab.  tog.  97.    Bitschl,  Paxerga  194.    Mommsen,  BG.  1',  905. 

113.  Turpilius,  also  a  contemporary  of  Terence,  adhered  to 
the  palliata ;  he  lived  far  into  the  7th  century  u.c.  He,  Kke 
Terence,  translated  Greek  plays  of  the  New  Comedy  into  Latin. 
The  general  tone  in  his  fragments  is  more  lively  than  in  the 
lines  of  Caecihus  and  Terence ;  his  diction  abounds  in  popular 
elements,  his  metres  are  like  those  of  Terence. 

1.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  chr.  a.  1914  (Amand.  191o)=651/108 :  Turpiliu$  comicus 
$enex  (tdmodum  Sinue$8€te  moritur, — The  fragments  in  Bibbbck,  oom. '  85. 

2.  Of  the  18  titles  known  to  ns,  all  of  which  are  in  Greek,  six  agree  with 
titles  of  Menander ;  the  Demetrius  was  adapted  from  Alexis,  Lemniae  or  Philo- 
pator  perhaps  from  Antiphanes.  It  is  probable  that  T.  soon  gave  up  writing  for 
the  stage,  as  the  close  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  coincides  with  the  end  of  the 
palliata.    Bitschl,  Parerga  188. 

114.  Other  poets  of  paUiatae  in  this  period  were  Juventius 
and  V^alerius  and  perhaps  Vatronius,  who  was  little  esteemed  ; 
Licinius  Tegula  is  mentioned  as  the  author  a.  6B4/200  of  a 
sacred  hymn,  and  we  find  the  two  consuls  of  the  year  B81/173,  Q. 
Fabius  Labeo  and  M.  Popilius  Laenas  designated  as  poets. 

1.  luventius  comicus  in  Vabro  LL.  7,  65,  cf.  6,  50.  Juventius  in  comoedia^ 
Gell.  18,  12,  2.  Juventius  in  Anagnorizcmene^  Fest.  298,  rests  on  mere  conjecture. 
Paul.  (p.  299 M.)  incorrectly  substituted  Terentius. — Bibbeck,  com.' p.  82  sq. 

2.  Vcilerius  in  Pkormione  ap.  Priscian.  GL.  2,  200,  whom  several  authorities 
identify  with  Valerius  Valentinus  (§  146,  1).  Or  perhaps  identical  with  Val. 
Aedituus  ?  The  latter  is  called  ap.  Gell.  19,  9,  10  vetus  poeia,  and  is  mentioned 
before  Licinius  and  Catulus.  Cf.  also  §  86,  6  and  146,  2.  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  802 
and  Lxxxviii. — Concerning  Vatronius  (the  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  inscrip- 
tions) Placidi  gl.  p.  13  Deuerl. :  Burrae  Vatroniae^  fatucte  ac  stupidae^  a  fabula 
quadam  VcUroni  auctaris  quam  Burra  (Ili^ppa  was  the  title  of  a  play  by  Diphilos) 
inscripsit  veL  a  meretrice  Burra,  FBCchkler,  BhM.  88,  809. — Unappropriated  titles 
of  palliatae :  Adelphi,  Hydria,  Georgos ;  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  112.  Mention  of  an 
old  (?)  comedy  in  a  letter  from  PCDecembrio  to  Niccolo  Niccoli  1412-20  (printed 
in  Meuus,  epist.  Travers.  85,  7  p.  1050)  concerning  the  works  which  were  xx)8ses8ed 
by  the  library  of  Giov.  Corvini  (f  1438)  in  Milan :  ex  aniiquissimis  lihris  vetus- 
tissimiy  quos  carie  semesos  ad  legendum  facesso:  .  .  .  comoedia  antiqua^  quae  cuius 
sit  nescio,  in  ea  Lar  familiaris  (as  in  Plant.  Aul.  and  especially  in  the  Querolus 
§  486,  9)  mulium  loquax  est :  volt  ne  parasiius  antelucanum  cubet^  ut  plostrum  vetus^ 
pelves  et  rastros  quatridentes  ruri  quam  festinissime  transferctt;  is  ne  volt  parere  qui- 
dem  eo  quod  gallus  nondum  galluUU,  meo  denique  iudicio  vetustissima,  Cf.  BSab- 
BADiNi,  della  bibliot.  di  Giov.  Corvini  e  d'  una  ignota  oommedia,  Livomo  1886. 

8.  Livius  31, 12  in  fin. :  decemviri  .  .  .  carmen  cib  ter  novenis  virginihus  cani  per 
urhem  iusserunt  (in  consequence  of  prodigies)  donumque  Junoni  Reginae  ferri,  .  .  . 
carmen  .  .  .  turn  condidit  P,  Licinius  Tegula,  Cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga  197.  104.  See 
also  §  80, 1. 107,  4.— On  Fabius  and  Popillius  cf.  §  125,  5. 
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116.  Of  the  metricfid  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  only 
a  few  of  any  length  are  preserved. 

1.  On  the  inscrr.  in  satomians  see  §  62,  4.  Among  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipioe  (cf .  §  83,  7)  nos.  80.  88  and  84  belong  to  this  period  (CIL.  1,  p.  19  sq.). 

2.  The  epitaphs  of  Naevius  (in  satumians  §  95, 1),  preserved  ap.  Gell.  1,  24 
and  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  84  (Enn.),  of  Plautus  (in  hexameters  §  96,  2),  Ennius  (in  elegiac 
metre  §  100,  6  ad  fin.)  are  not,  as  would  appear,  by  the  poets  eulogised  in  them, 
but  were  composed  at  a  later  time  by  way  of  description  of  their  literary  charac- 
teristics. OJahn,  Herm.  2,  242.  Only  the  epitaph  of  Pacuvius  (ap.  Gell.  1.1.  in 
iambic  senarii  §  105, 1)  is  entirely  in  keeping  (both  in  form  and  matter)  with  the 
actual  contemporary  epitaphs,  and  may  very  possibly  have  marked  the  poet^s 
grave.    BOcheler,  BhM.  87,  521. 

He  Prose- wBiTEBS. 

ll%^^Uf  the  earliest  Boman  historians,  who  wrote  in  Greek. 
(§  2.  36)  the  oldest  and  most  important  iiCQ^  Fabius  Picto^ 
of  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (bom  about  B00/2B4).  ffis 
loTopia  extended  from  Aeneas  down  to  his  own  time^^eating  of 
the  latter  at  great  length.  ^\Y^yin^>and  DionvsiuSrfrequentlv  find 
fault  with  him  ;  but  the  first  uses  him  as  bi«  p^nfiipal  ^ut^l^Q^'^^.y 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Liw  8eem«  in  fnllnw  him  in  Tnorft 
details  than  he  confesses.  Besides  the  Greek  work,  there  was 
also  a  later  version  in  Latin.  Works  on  the  ius  pontificium  are 
attributed  to  him  with  little  or  no  authority. 

1.  Diomrs.  ant.  1,  6  6/io(at  8^  ro&rois  (the  Greek  writers  on  Boman  history) 
Kol  oddhf  8ia4>6povs  i^SwKOP  Itrroplas  xal  '^ufjuduw  6<roi  rd  vaXatd  ipya,  ttjs  ir6\€<at 
iWffifuci  9ia\iKTtp  ffw4ypa\payt  &p  elai  wp€<rp&raTOi  K6iVr6t  re  ^^d^tos  xal  Aet/irtof  KlyKios, 
dfi^&rtpoi  /rard  Todt  t^oufiKucodt  ixfidaam-es  woKifiovt,  roth-wy  8i  rwy  AtfSpCnf  ixdrtpos 
oTt  fiiv  ajbrbs  ipyois  wapeyiwrro  did  r^v  ifiwtipUuf  dxpi^s  dif4ypa\f/€,  rd  di  dpxoM  rd 
fi€rd  tV  Kiiffiw  rift  riXetat  ytwdfuifa  /ce^aXcuwdwt  iw46pafjuv.  Polvb.  8,  9  Kard  rods 
Koipoin  (of  the  second  Punic  war)  b  ypd^wf  (Fab.  P.)  y^we  kclL  too  vvvtipLov  tJutrtixt 
Tunf  'FttfialMf,  Liv.  22, 7,  4  (at  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake)  FcAium  (tequalem 
Umporilnu  huiutce  belli  polisnmum  auctorem  habui,  Gf .  Eutrop.  8,  5  L,  Aemilio  cot, 
(529/225)  ingenUs  Gallorum  copi€te  Alpea  tratuierunt,  aed  pro  Romanit  tola  Italia 
eotuenait  iraditumque  ett  a  Fahio  hiatorico,  qui  ei  hdlo  interfuit  etc.  So  also  Oros.  4, 
18.  cf.  Plin.  NH.  10,  71.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  (588/216)  Q.  Fabius  Pictor 
Ddphoi  ad  oraculum  miaaus  eat  (Liv.  22,  57,  5,  cf.  28,  11,  1  sqq.).  Plot.  Fab.  Max. 
18  els  AeX^odt  hrift^ii  $€orp&ros  nUrup  ffvyytp^s  ^afilw  (the  Cunctator).  App. 
Hann.  27  ^  /SovXJ^  KHurrow  ^d/Stor,  t6p  ffvyypaipia  rCjvSe  tG>9  (pyiov,  is  AeX0oi>t  fwefirc 
etc  On  his  father  and  son  see  Haakh  in  PB£.  6,  2911,  81.  88.  On  tho  regard 
for  his  own  family  shown  in  his  work,  see  Mommsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  278. 

2.  Liv.  1,  44,  2  acriptorum  antiquiaaimua  Fabiua  Pictor,  2,  40,  10  Fabiuniy  longe 
aifaiiquiaaimum  auctorem,  Dion  vs.  7,  71  Ko^y  ^a^ltp  /SejSeuwrJ  xP^f^*^^^  f^^^  oiSt/uas 
in  Miupos  vUmvs  iripas,  iraKax&raros  ydp  dwifp  tQv  rd  ^^lauciL  owTa^fiiw^ap  koX 
wiffTw  o6k  i^  &w  i^oiwe  fiAi^p  dXKh  /roU  i^  &v  w^bs  (ypta  wapex&f'tti^s.  Dion.  1,  79  gives 
the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Bome  after  Fabius.    Sje  Mommsen,  rOm.  Foi^sch. 
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2, 9.  On  the  other  hand  Diomrg.  4, 6  and  80  censures  his  jt^$vfiia  in  an  insignificant 
detail.  Polyb.  1,  14  says  that  he  undertook  the  history  of  the  Punic  war  dtd 
t6  TOi>t  ifiireip&rara  doKOvrras  ypd^ety  ifwip  aih-ov,  ♦iXo'or  Kal  ^ptw,  fi^  Zebmat  ijfw^ 
dn777eXic^yeu  r^  d\^$€iap.  ix^rras  tUv  odp  iiff€vff$ai  roi/s  &M5pas  o^x  ifiroXafiPdyuf, 
aroxa^^/xepos  ix  rod  filov  koI  r%  cdpiaeias  aiJrwr,  but  Pictor  (he  says)  was  misled  by 
his  patriotic  leaning  to  the  Bomans;  cf.  ib.  1,  58  and  below.  WOlfflin,  Antio- 
chus  87.  89.  58  sq.  Poltbios  8,  8  and  9  speaks  of  Pictor  in  his  crotchety  manner, 
influenced  also  perhaps  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Scipios  and  the  Fabii.  ThLdcas, 
Glogauer  Progr.  1854,  p.  10.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxxiii.  Liv.  1,  55,  8  magis 
Fahio^  prcteterquam  quod  antiquior  eat^  crediderim  .  .  .  quam  Pisoni,  Livy  quotes 
him  (besides  this  and  the  other  passages  already  cited  1,  44,  2.  2,  40, 10.  22,  7,  4) 
at  8,  30,  9  and  10,  87, 14.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Livy  means  especially  Pictor 
when  he  mentions  in  a  general  manner  antiquisaimos  acriptorea  or  pritcoa  anndUs 
or  vetuatiorea  acriptorea  ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether,  in  large  portions  of  his  history, 
Livy  made  use  of  him  directly  as  his  chief  authority  (cf .  E.  Hetdenbeich,  Fab.  P. 
and  Livius,  Freib.  1878) ;  likewise  whether  the  portions  of  Diodorus  which  treat  of 
Boman  history  are  founded  on  Fabius  Pictor  (Diodorus  mentions  no  other  Boman 
historian,  and  mentions  even  him  only  once).  This  last  question  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  Niebuhr,  BG.  2, 192.  680,  and  Mommsbn  esp.,  rOm.  Forsch.  2, 278, 
has  tried  to  prove  it.  For  the  other  view  see  Schweoleb,  BG.  2,  24.  Nitzsch, 
Annalistik  226.  BNiesb,  Herm.  18,  412.  CPeteb  zur  Kritik  d.  Quellen  d.  &lt. 
rOm.  Gesch.  (Halle  1879)  118.  EMeyeb,  BhM.  87,  610.  LCohk,  Phil.  42,  1  etc. 
But  Polybios.  who  frequently  mentions  Fabius  (1,  14,  1  sqq.  1, 15, 12.  1,  58,  5. 
8,  8.  8,  9),  certainly  made  use  of  him.  Nibse,  Herm.  18,  410.  GFUngeb,  Herm. 
14,  90 ;  Phil.  89,  69.  Especially  too  for  the  description  of  the  Gallic  invtisions 
2, 18  sqq.  and  in  particular  for  the  enumeration  of  the  Italian  forces  2,  24 ;  see 
MoMMSEN,  r5m.  Forschungen  2,  882.  Plin.  NH.  mentions  Fabius  in  his  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  10. 14. 15  and  quotes  him  10,  71. 14,  89. 

8  The  fragments  of  Pictor  ap.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  5. 109 ;  hist,  f ragm.  6.  74. 
— WHabless,  de  Fabiis  6t  Aufidiis  rer.  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1858 ;  WNduBieu, 
de  gente  Fabia  (Leiden  1856)  165.  HNissen,  BhM.  22,  565.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
Lxix.  ThPlOss,  JJ.  99,  289.  KWNitzsch,  d.  rOm.  Annalistik  (1878)  p.  267  and 
for  the  other  view  EHeydenbbich  1.1. 

4.  Plut.  Bomul.  8  (cf.  8)  rd  KvpuSnura  (of  early  Boman  history)  Tpuros  €ls 
rods  '^Wrjpas  i^SuKt  Ato«cX^f  6  Ilcira/n^iot,  f  koI  ^dfiios  JUtcTiap  iv  rots  xXeUrrois 
€iniKo\o60Tjae,  The  agreement  in  facts  between  Pictor  and  his  contemporary 
Diokles  may  be  more  justly  explained  from  their  using  the  same  sources 
(Schweoleb  BG.  1,  412),  or  perhaps  even  by  assuming  that  Diokles  already  made 
use  of  the  Boman  annalists.  Cf.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxzx.  Mommseh,  rOm. 
Forsch.  2,  279. 

5.  That  Fabius  Pictor  did  not  commence  his  Greek  work  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war  is  likely  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also  that 
he  brought  it  down  to  the  close  of  that  war.  The  latter  is  rendered  probable  by 
Appiam.  Hann.  27  (see  n.  1). 

6.  Latin  passages  are  repeatedly  quoted  from  Fabius  Pictor  as  his  authentic 
expressions,  e.g.  apdunca  Martia^  lupua  as  a  feminine,  duaviceaimo  annOf  this  last 
in  a  longer  quotation  ap.  Gell.  5,  4,  8  (from  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Fabius 
bonae  atque  aincertte  vetuatatia^  of  which  the  correctness  was  guaranteed  by  the 
vendor  in  libraria  apud  Sigillaria).  Accordingly  we  are  obliged  to  assume  a 
Latin  version.    Fbobto,  ep.  p.  114  Nab.  (§  87,  5)  can  refer  only  to  this  Latin 
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▼ersion.  This  most,  however,  have  been  later  than  the  original  Greek,  as  it 
presupposes  a  higher  development  of  Latin  prose,  the  earliest  work  in  which  is 
Cato^s  Origines  (hence  perhaps  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  ut  noater  Cato^  ut  Pietor^  ut  Piao^ 
and  ib.  68  talis  noater  Cato  el  Piclar  et  Pieo;  but  de  leg.  1,  6,  where  the  historical 
fact  is  mentioned,  in  another  order:  cui  Fabium  aul  CcUcnem  aulcuL  Pisonem?). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  version  was  made  by  the  author  himself, 
or  by  another,  perhaps  also  called  Fabius.  But  the  supposition  that  there  were 
two  famous  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  (Pictor)  (HPbtbb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
Lxxvi.  CLxxviii.  MoMMSEN,  r6m.  Forsch.  2,  878)  is  not  supported  thereby. 
Many  scholars  take  this  second  to  be  the  jurist  Servius  Fabius  Pictor,  others 
Nigain  Fabius  Maxim  us  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  of  whom  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  he  wrote  historical  works.  A  Numerius  Fabius  Pictor,  whose  name 
was  founded  on  the  corrupt  reading  ap.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  48  {Aeneae  aomnium^  quod 
in  f  numerum  Fahi  Picloria  grttecia  anntUibua  eiuamodi  eat)  disappears  with  the 
emendation  by  MHertz,  philol.-klinischer  Streifzug  82 ;  BhM.  17,  579 ;  JJ.  99, 
768,  noatri.  But  from  Cicero's  words  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  Latin 
version  of  Fabius'  annals  did  not  contain  the  dream  of  Aeneas  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  at  such  length,  that  it  was  therefore  a  kind  of  abridgment.  This  was  also 
divided  (either  by  the  author  himself  or  somebody  else)  into  books;  the  first 
book  is  quoted  by  Nok.  518,  28 ;  the  fourth  by  Gell.  5,  4,  8.— LHolzapfel,  rOm. 
Chronol.  861.    WSoltau,  JJ.  188,  479. 

7.  The  work  of  a  certain  Fabius  Pictor  de  iure  pontificio  is  more  likely  to 
belong  to  the  jurist  Serv.  Fabius  Pictor,  than  to  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
notwithstanding  Non.  518  Fabiua  Pidor  Rerum  geatarum  lib.  /.  .  .  .  Idem 
iuria  pontificii  libro  III,    Cf .  §  188,  8. 

117.  Pictor's  younger  contemporary,  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  644/210,  wrote  a  similar  work,  also  in  Greek,  and  as  it 
seems,  not  without  critically  availing  himself  of  historical  sources. 
This  annalist  has,  however,  become  a  somewhat  uncertain  figure 
by  his  being  frequently  confounded  with  a  later  writer  of  the 
same  name. 

1.  DiOMYS.  1,  74  Act/JTiOf  Klyxtot,  dr^  ix  roO  pcvXevrucod  cvptdplov,  (places  the 
foundation  of  Bome)  T€pl  t6  rdraprop  frot  rijt  MitKdnft  SKufiTiddot  (Mommbkn,  rOm. 
Chronol.  •  815.  PlOss  p.  84  and  JJ.  108,  886).  Liv.  21,  88,  3  L.  Cinciua  Alimenlua, 
qui  captum  ae  ab  Hannihale  (at  all  events  after  his  praetorship,  prob.  a.  546/208) 
acribit,  26,  28,  1  praeiorum  inde  comilia  habita.  P.  Manliua  Vulao  .  ,  ,  el 
L.  Cinciua  Alimenlua  ereali  aunt,  27,  7, 12  legionea  decrelae:  M,  Valerio  cum  Cincio 
(hia  quoque  eat  enim  prorogatum  in  Sieilia  imperium)  Cannenaia  exercitua  datua. 
See  also  ib.  26, 28.  27,  5.  7.  a  26.  2a  29.  He  was  a  plebeian :  (his  brother)  M. 
Cincius  Alimentus  was  tribune  of  the  people  a.  550/204.    Liv.  29,  20. 

2.  DiovTS.  1,  6  (see  §  116, 1)  and  ib.  79  rtpl  8i  rdp  U  r^t  *IX/at  yepofUmaw  K6i>rot 
fiih  ^'/Scot  .  .  .  {r  Aej&Ki&t  re  K/7Jri0t  xal  Kdrtap  ll6pKiot  koI  TlUnap  KaXTW^/yrtof 
Kcd  rOff  dXXvr  wyypa/^iap  ti  xkelovs  '/fKoKoMriaap,  Liv.  7,  8,  7  Volainiia  quoque  clavoa 
indicea  nutaieri  annorum  fixoa  in  templo  Nortiae  elruacae  deae  comparere  diligena 
talium  wumumentorum  auclor  Cinciua  adfirmat.  As  Livy  never  elsewhere  quotes 
any  but  historical  works,  this  passage  is  probably,  as  MHkrts  and  others  think, 
to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  annalist  Cine.  The  arguments  of  Mbbcklin, 
PlOm  (p.  17, 25)  and  HPrm  (hist.  rell.  1,  xv)  only  show  the  possibility  of  an 
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allusion  to  Cincius  the  antiquarian  (see  n.  4).  Liv.  21,  88,  8-5  L,  Cinciu$  Alimentus 
.  .  .  maxime  auctar  me  maveret^  nisi  con/underet  numerum  CroUis  Ligurtbusque 
tidditis  ...  ex  ipso  autem  audiaae  (aey  Harmibal^  etc.  Cincius^  statement  is 
defended  by  FLachmann,  de  font.  Liv.  2,  80 ;  cf .  PlCss.  p.  5-8.  HPetrr,  hist.  rell. 
1,  cix.  The  silence  of  other  writers  (e.g.  Polybios)  about  him  may  be  explained 
from  the  coincidence  of  his  subject  with  the  work  of  the  more  famous  Fabius, 
and  at  all  events  does  not  prove  these  Greek  annals  by  Cincius  to  l^ave  been  a 
fabrication  of  the  Augustan  age  (Mommsen,  rOm.  Chronol.  *  815 ;  BG.  1^  921). 

8.  The  fragments -of  Cincius  most  recently  ap.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  40;  frag. 
82.  MHertz,  de  Luciis  Cinciis,  Cinciomm  fragm.  ed.,  Berl.  1842.  Schweoler. 
BG.  1,  78.  JThPlOss,  de  Cinciis  rerum  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1865,  cf .  N.  Schweiz, 
Mus.  6  (1866),  48.    HPbter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ci.  cix. 

4.  We  find  also  attributed  to  Cincius  (Hertz  1.1.  82.  Huschke,  iurisprud. 
anteiust.^  84),  a  book  de  fastis  (Macbob.  1, 12, 12,  cf.  Klyxiot  h  rf  irepl  iopruif  ap. 
Laur.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  92  and  ib.  4,  44  KLyxios  6  'Vufuuos  o-o^um^t),  de  comitiis 
(Fest.  241,  21),  de  consulum  potestate  (Fest.  241,  8),  de  officio  iurisconsulti  (from 
which  Festus  178, 10.  821,  29,  quotes  a  second  book)  mystagogica  (a  second  book 
in  Festus  868,  26),  de  re  militari  (the  8rd,  5th  and  6th  books  are  quoted  by  Gbll. 
16,  4),  de  verbis  priscis  (in  Festus  214,  81.  277,  4.  880, 1).  It  seems,  however,  pro- 
bable and  has,  moreover,  been  shown  by  MHertz  1.1. 61,  that  all  these  political  and 
antiquarian  works  are  by  a  later  learned  jurist  L.  Cincius  (Fest.  218, 18).  Hert^ 
(with  HPeter)  places  him  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (and  Varro)  and  identifies  him 
with  the  L.  Cincius  who  occurs  in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero ;  PlUss  removes 
him  into  the  Augustan  period  (§  255,  6),  a  supposition  supported  by  the  enumera- 
tion in  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  8,  88  and  Charis.  GL.  1,  182  ( Varro  et  TuUius  et  Cinciut) ; 
cf.  also  Gell.  7,  15,  5  {Aeliij  Cincii,  Santrae)  and  Fest.  178  {Cincius  et  Santra), 
On  the  other  hand  see  Macr.  1,  12,  12  sq.  (Cingiua  .  .  .  Cingio  etiam  Varro 
conaetUit)  and  Fest.  166. 174.  277  {Cincius  et  Aelius).  170  (Santra,  Aelius,  Cincius), 
He  would,  therefore,  at  least  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cicero. 
Pltlss  also  conjectures  that  this  Cincius  (c.  725/29)  wrote  annals,  which  were 
frequently  (e.g.  by  Dionys.  of  Halic.)  confounded  with  the  works  of  the  earlier 
annalist  of  the  same  name ;  this  would  be  credible  only  if  the  younger  Cincius 
also  had  written  in  Greek.    Cf.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  civ.  cxiv. 

118.  The  national  tendencies  in  public  life  and  in  literature 
are  in  the  6th  century  u.c.  most  zealously  represented  by  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  born  at  Tusculum  a.  620/234,  quaestor  650/204, 
aedilis  656/199,  praetor  666/198,  consul  669/195,  censor  670/184, 
died  606/149.  A  firm  and  strong  character,  fully  aware  of  his 
purposes  and  following  them  now  with  indomitable  energy, 
now  with  cunning ;  eager  for  strife,  and  full  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  Cato  is  the  archetype  of  an  old  Roman.  But  then  he 
also  betrays  the  influence  of  his  time  in  the  vanity  with  which 
he  loved  to  show  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in 
his  often  glaring  egotism.  In  politics  he  was  without  the 
farsightedness  of  his  aristocratic  adversaries,  though  no  one 
surpassed  him  in  well-meaning  patriotism.  In  spite  of  the 
small  esteem  he  professed  for  literary  composition,  he  was  a 
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prolific  writer,  and  he  is  indeed  the  first  real  prose-writer  of  the 
Somans. 

1.  Cato^s  (= Sapiens)  surnames:  Censor,  Censorins,  Orator,  later  distingaished 
from  the  Uticensis  by  the  addition  of  priscus  or  superior.  For  his  man3r8idedness 
see  Quint.  12, 11,  28  M,  CaU)  idem  summua  imperator,  idem  sapiens ^  idem  oreUor^ 
idem  historiae  conditor,  idem  iurisj  idem  rerum  ruaticarum  peritisaimus  fuii.  Cf. 
Cic.  de  or.  8,  185.  Bbut.  294,  and  §  121,  2.  Liv.  89,  40  gives  an  eloquent  and 
admiring  estimate  of  Cato,  though  he  does  not  expressly  jnention  his  Origines. 
On  his  life  and  character  see  the  biographies  by  Ck>melius  Nepos  and  Cicero^s 
Cato,  Plutarch's  plot  Kdroyrot,  Victor  vir.  ill.  47 ;  of  modem  writers  WDrumann, 
GE.  5,  97.  PRE.  5, 1904.  Mommskn,  EG.  1«,  812.  OEibbeck,  M.  Pore  Cato  Cens. 
als  Schriftsteller,  in  the  N.  Schweiz.  Mus.  1  (Bern  1861),  7.  GVollkbtsen,  quaestt. 
Caton.  sen  de  vita  Catonis  eiusque  fontt.  atque  de  originibus,  Kiel  1880.  GCortese, 
de  M.  Pore.  Cat.  vita,  operibus  et  lingua,  Turin  1888  (in  addition  Grammatica 
Catoniana  ib.  1888). — PWeise,  quaestt.  Catonian.  capita  Y,  Gk>tt.  1887. 

2.  HJoRDAN,  M.  Catonis  praeter  librum  de  re  rustica  quae  extant,  Lps.  1860. 
See  also  H  Jordak,  Quaestt.  Caton.  capita  II,  Berl.  1856. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  69  of  Cato :  eum  Ua  sit  ctd  nostrarum  temporum  rcUionem  vetus  ut 
HuUius  scriptum  exstet  dignum  quidem  lecticne  quod  sit  antiquius.  Cf .  ib.  61  nee  vero 
habeo  quemquam  antiquiorem^  cuius  quidem  scripta  pro/erenda  putem,  nisi  quern  Appi 
Coed  orcUio  .  ,  .  et  nonnullae  martuarum  laudcUiones  forte  delectant.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Cato  was  the  first  who  wrote  and  published  a  large  number  of 
works  (some  of  them  of  great  extent)  in  Latin  prose. 

4.  Plut.  Cato  mai.  7  et^x^P*'  ^f^  f^^  detpbs  ^y,  ^Sift  Ked  jraraTXi^mirtif,  ifu\o<TK(iififiMw 
Kol  a6arrip6ti  dwo^eyfutriK^  Kal  dy(awiaTuc6s.  With  his  red  hair,  his  powerful  voice, 
and  the  heavy  blows  which  he  dealt  as  an  orator  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  Cato 
made  a  deep  impression  alike  on  friends  and  enemies. — On  a  statue  with  the 
inscription  m  '  p  *  cato  *  see  Matz-Duun,  antike  Bildwerke  in  Eom  nr.  1289  and 
Bkrkoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  289. 

119.  Cato,  who  until  the  end  of  his  life  took  part  in  all 
public  affairs  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  and  opposed  in- 
cessantly the  predominant  party  and  the  Grecian  tendencies 
of  his  age,  had  ample  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  native 
eloquence.  He  was  also  the  first  Roman  who  wrote  down  and 
published  his  speeches  on  a  large  scale.  Cicero  knew  of  more 
than  160  of  them  ;  we  know  of  only  80,  beginning  in  the  year 
of  Cato's  consulship,  either  in  fragments  or  from  the  events 
which  caused  them.  These  80  are  pretty  equally  divided 
between  judicial  and  political  speeches,  delivered  either  before 
the  senate  or  an  assembl}-  of  the  people.  The  fragments  show 
spontaneous  eloquence,  and  practice  in  all  effective  modulations, 
humour  and  earnestness,  self-praise  and  cutting  raillery. 

1.  CoanL.  Nep.  Cat.  8,  8  says  inaccurately  ab  etdoiescentia  cotifecit  (rather 
heUmit)  orationes.  More  justly  Cicero  (Cat.  mai.  88)  makes  him  say:  causarum 
iUuslrium  guaseumque  defendi  nunc  {in  senectute)  cum  maxime  conficio  orationes. 
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Among  those  known  to  us  as  published  speeches  we  find  some  which  we  can  prove 
never  to  have  been  actually  delivered  (in  M\  Acilium  of  a.  5^/189).     Cf.  §  44,  8. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  67  re/ertae  mnt  ortUionea  amplius  centum  quinquagirUay  quas  quidem 
adhue  invenerim  et  Ugerim,  el  verbis  et  rdnu  iUuatribua,  The  titles  and  fragments 
preserved  have  been  collected  by  HMeteb,  orat.  rom.  f ragm.*  p.  11  (who  increased 
the  number  to  98  speeches)  and  more  lucidly  by  HJobdan,  Caton.  q.  exst.  p.  88, 
cf.  p.  Lxi  (supplements  ap.  LMGlleb,  BhM.  28,  541.  24,  881).  Several  of  them 
dealt  with  cases  of  civil  law.  Speeches  in  self-defence:  Liv.  89,  40  mentions 
among  his  scripta  omnie  generis  orcUiones  pro  $e  multae.  Of  these  we  know  only 
six  (e.g.  de  innocentia  sua,  Gell.  20,  9),  though  we  learn  that  Cato  was  44  times 
accused  by  his  adversaries  without,  however,  sentence  being  once  passed  against 
him  (Plih.  NH.  7, 100.  Victor  vir.  ill.  47,  7.  Plot.  Cat.  15  comp.  2.  Val.  Max. 
8,  7,  7.  Ampel.  19,  8).  Speeches  of  this  class  were  of  course  only  improvised, 
nor  did  Cato  like  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  charges  raised  against  him. 
On  his  proems  see  §  44,  5. 

8.  Cato^s  speeches  were  long  preserved  by  the  rhetors  and  grammarians  and 
the  antiquarian  fashion  of  the  2nd  century  (e.g.  Hadrian  Ciceroni  Catanem 
praeiulUy  Spabt.  Hadr.  16,  6).  In  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era  they 
were  known  to  Servius  (ad  Aen.  7,  259.  11,  801)  and  Marius  Victorinus  (Bobth. 
in  Cic.  Top.  I  p.  271  Or.). 

4.  The  best  characterisation  of  Cato^s  style  is  given  by  Gbllius  NA.  6,  8, 
17  sqq.  52  sq.,  e.g.  (58)  ea  omnia  distinctius  numerosiusque  forttusean  diei  poluerint^ 
fortius  eUque  vividius  potuisse  diei  non  videntur.  Cickbo^s  descriptions  (esp.  Brut. 
68,  298,  and  de  or.  1,  171.  orat.  152)  are  partly  confused  in  their  expressions, 
partly  impaired  by  the  endeavour  to  use  Cato  as  shield  and  foil  for  himself. 
Quint.  2,  5,  21  expresses  himself  intelligently.  ESchober,  de  Catone  Cens. 
oratore,  Neisse  1825.    AWESTEBMAinv,  Gtesch.  d.  rOm.  Bereds.  87. 

120.  Cato  composed  also  the  first  Boman  historical  work  in 
Latin  prose,  his  seven  books  of  Origines,  commenced  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  continued  nearly  until  his  death.  The 
work  comprised  also  the  other  tribes  of  Italy,  including  Upper 
Italy,  at  the  same  time  dealing  with  ethnography  and  all  sides  of 
social  life  to  an  extent  which  remained  without  imitation.  In  all 
the  rest,  the  work  was  in  the  manner  of  the  AnnaUsts,  now  brief, 
now  extensive  and  even  allowing  space  for  the  insertion  of  com- 
plete speeches  by  the  author. 

1.  Cornel.  Nbp.  Cat.  8.  8  senex  (i.e.  probably  not  before  his  sixtieth  year, 
580/174)  Jiistorias  (thns  the  Origines  are  called  also  by  Sebv.  Aen.  6,  842.  Plut. 
Cato  25)  scribere  instituit,  earum  sunt  libri  VIL  primus  continet  res  gestas  regum 
populi  rom. ;  seeundus  et  tertius  unde  quaeque  civitcu  orta  sit  Ualiea ;  ob  quam  rem 
omnes  Origines  videtur  appeUtMse,  in  quarto  aulem  bdlum  poenicum  est  primum 
(perhaps  with  a  summary  account  of  the  preceding  years  of  the  Bepublic), 
in  quinto  secundum.  tUque  haee  omnia  capitulatim  sunt  dicta  (according  to  the 
principal  events,  distinguishing  memorable  actions  and  sayings ;  cf.  Mab.  Vict. 
ad  Cic.  rhet.  I  p.  57  Or.  SeUlustius  .  .  .  tribuit  in  libro  I  historiarum  Catoni 
brevitatem:  ^  Homani  generis  disertissimus  paucis  ahsclvU^^  cf.  Ampel.  19,  8). 
rdiqua  quoque  beUa  pari  modo  perseeutus  esty  usque  ad  praeturam  Ser,  GcUhae 
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(rather  nntil  605/149,  see  n.  2)  qui  diripuU  Luntanot,  cUque  horum  heUorum  duces 
ntm  ncminavUj  nd  sine  nominibus  rea  notavU.  in  eisdem  exposuit  qucte  in  Italia 
Hiapaniitque  cmt  fiereni  aut  viderentur  admiranda  (Le.  memorable,  Bavficurta, 
TopdUo^),  in  quibus  (probably  the  whole  work)  multa  industria  et  dUigentia 
eomparetj  nulla  docirina  (no  book-learning,  see  Jobdam  p.  lx).  On  this  suppres- 
sion of  the  names  of  generals,  which  no  doubt  applies  also  to  the  Boman  generals 
descended  from  the  aristocratic  families  so  little  loved  by  the  author,  see  besides 
Plin.  NH.8,  11  CeUo,  cum  imperatorum  nomina  annalibus  detraxerit,  eum  etephantum 
qui /ortiatime  prod ieUuM  esaet  in  punica  acie  Surum  tradidit  vocatum. — Dionys.  1, 11 
n^/MTiof  Kdrctfr,  b  rdf  ytweaKoyiat  t£jp  iv  ^IraXlqi  t6\€uv  iTi/xeXiffrara  ffwayayiHn^, 
SoLiN.  2,  2  9ed  Italia  tanta  cura  ab  omnibua  dicta^  praecipue  M.  Catone  etc.  Serv. 
Aen.  7,  678  de  lUdida  urbibus  Hyginut  plenignme  scripait  et  CeUo  in  originibus, 
FaoNTO  p.  206  Nab.  Cato  .  .  .  Italicarum  originum  pueritiae  illustravit, 
Diomrs.  1,  74  Kdrup  ll6pKtot  iWrivucbv  itkv  o&x  ipli^^»-  Xfi^^  (fi^  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Home),  iwifuMis  ik  yep6/uyot  el  koI  ns  &XXot  xepl  'Hiw  owaytay^  rift 
AffXpJU^VfovfUn^t  Urroplas  iT€fnv  dTwp<Up€i  dual  Ked  rptaxopra  Kcd  TerpoKwrlois  hirrtpoikrap 
rm  'IXicurur.  6  ^  "xpivot  o$rot  dpa/itrpfriOeU  reuf  'Eparocr^erovf  (who  placed  the  capture 
of  Troy  a.  1183)  xporoypa^cut  irard  t6  Tpwror  frof  wlrrti  r^  ifi56/irft  6\vfiTiaSos 
(1188-432=761). 

2.  Festus  196  Originum  libroe  quod  inaeriptit  Colo  non  aatia  plenum  litulum  pro- 
poeiti  aui  videtur  amplexua,  quando  praegravani  ea  quae  aunt  rerum  geatarum  p,  rom 
Fronto  p.  206  Cato  .  .  .  qui  .  .  .  italicarum  originum  puerilieu  inlualravit. 
The  title  of  Origines  (beginnings,  original  history)  is  most  easily  explained  by 
assuming  the  first  three  books  to  have  been  at  first  published  separately.  Of  the 
7th  book,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  composed  and  published  after  the 
others;  see  Cic.  Brut.  89  Luaitania  a  Ser.  GhUba  praetore  (a.  606/151)  .  .  . 
interfeetia  T.  lAbone  tribuno  pi,  (605/149)  populum  incitante  ...  If.  CeUo  legem 
auadena  in  Oalbam  multa  dixit;  quam  orcUionem  in  Originea  auaa  rettulity  paucia 
aniequam  moriuua  eat  diebua  an  menaibua.  See  Cato  ap.  Cic.  Cato  mai.  (the  scene  is 
laid  a.  604/150)  88  aeptimua  mihi  liber  Originum  eat  in  manibua,  Gell.  13,  25  (14) 
15  Cato  ex  Originum  aeptimo^  in  oratione  quam  contra  Ser.  Oalbam  dixit.  The 
publication  of  the  first  three  books  might  have  taken  place  c.  588/166,  as  the 
antiquity  of  Ameria  was  there  fixed  by  reference  to  the  war  with  Perseus  (ended 
586/168)  (Plin.  NH.  8,  114  Ameriam  .  .  .  CtUo  ante  Peraei  beUum  conditam 
annia  dcooclxiii  prodit).  But  Cato^s  speech  pro  Bhodiensibus  (quae  et  aeoraim 
fertur  et  in  quintae  originia  libro  acripta  eat^  Geix.  6,  3,  7),  contained  in  the 
5th  book,  was  also  as  early  as  a.  586/168.  If  therefore  the  original  publi- 
cation had  been  extended  to  5  books,  the  title  would  have  been  chosen  a  parte 
potiori,  as  the  introduction  of  the  oldest  history  of  the  rest  of  Italy  was 
after  all  peculiar  to  Cato,  while  in  the  early  history  of  Bome  he  was  preceded 
by  Fabius  Pictor,  whom  he  sometimes  merely  copied  (cf.  Dionys.  ant.  1,  79),  and 
the  history  of  the  two  Punic  wars  had  also  been  related  by  that  writer.  Berok, 
Ppogr.,  Halle  15th  July  1865,  p.  7  sq.  holds  that  the  publication  of  the  Origg. 
was  gradual. — He  is  classed  with  the  Annalists  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  (§  116,  6),  leg. 
1,  6  poat  an$uUea  pontificum  mtunmorum  .  .  .  <t  aut  ad  Fahium  aut  ad  ,  ,  , 
Catomem  aut  ad  Piaonem  aut  ad  Fannium  aut  ad  Vennonium  veniaa,  Plin.  NH. 
8, 11  (cf.  n.  1)  plainly  calls  the  Origines  annales.  The  insertion  of  speeches  by 
the  author  was  certainly  a  deviation  from  the  manner  of  former  annalists,  Cato 
being  altogether  baud  aane  detrectator  laudum  auarum  (Liv.  84,  15,  9).  These 
speeches  appear  to  have  been  expressly  collected  at  a  later  time  and  thus  (very 
much  like  those  from  Sallust^s  historiae)  to  have  survived  the  work  of  which 
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they  originally  formed  part  (cf.  Jordan  p.  lviii^.  The  absence  of  names  (n.  1) 
as  well  as  th6  inequality  of  the  treatment  made  it  difficult  for  later  writers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  work ;  hence  they  generally  preferred  to  go  back  to  Fabius 
Pictor. 

8.  Collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Origines  by  HJordan  p.  3  sqq. 
(cf.  p.  xix).  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  51 ;  fragm.  40. — Vahlen,  ZfoG.  10,  480. 
WSoLTAU,  WschrfklPh.  1886,  886.  916.— Schweglkr,  EG.  1,  81.  Mommskk,  EG. 
1*,  922.    HPeter,  hist.  rell.  p.  cxxvii. 

121.  Cato  published  his  practical  instructions  on  agriculture, 
sanitary  rules,  and  oratory,  perhaps  also  military  art  and 
law,  as  admonitions  to  his  son.  In  the  first  three  branches 
especially  many  practical  sayings  attest  his  quick  observation. 
He  also  wrote  for  his  son  practical  rules  of  life  in  verse  and 
addressed  letters  to  him.  In  the  same  way  as  he  had  published 
a  collection  of  the  witty  sayings  of  others,  his  own  were  soon 
collected ;  in  late  Imperial  times,  moreover,  collections  of  sen- 
tences were  circulated  under  his  name,  as  Cato  was  supposed 
to  have  embodied  the  old  Eoman  philosophy  (Catonis  disticha). 

1.  OJahn,  on  Eoman  Encyclopedias,  Lpz.  Ber.  1850,  263.  281.  HJordam, 
Caton.  q.  exst.  p.  xcix  sqq. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  subject-matter,  the  most  appropriate  title  for  Cato*3 
principal  didactic  work  is  praecepta  ad  filium  (Non.  148,  7),  We  also  find  more 
general  citations,  e.g.  ad  filium,  libri  quos  scripsit  ad  filium  (Sbbv.  Georg.  2,  95) 
or  special  designations  either  from  the  form  (oratio,  epistula)  or  the  subject  (de 
agricultura,  de  oratore).  FSchoell,  BhM.  88,  481  attempts  to  make  the  title 
Oraculum  appear  probable.  The  extent  of  the  whole  work  is  doubtful.  Though 
Cato  was  omnium  bonarum  artium  magister  (Plin.  NH.  25,  4 ;  cf.  14,  44  inaignit 
.  .  .  claritate  litterarum  praeceptisqtte  omnium  rer^m  expetendarum  dcUia  generi 
romano)  and  Cic.  might  justly  say  of  him  (de  or.  8,  185):  nihil  in  hctc  civitate 
temporibus  Hits  sciri  discive  potuit  quod  ilU  non  cum  invesligarit  et  acierit  turn  etiam 
conscTripseritj  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  all  this  heap  of  information  was 
contained  in  one  and  the  same  work.  The  libri  ad  filium  must  have  contained 
precepts  on  agriculture ;  see  Jobdan  p.  78  sq.  ci  sq. ;  in  the  same  way  his 
warnings  against  Greek  quacks  (cf.  §  55,  1)  and  several  sanitary  rules  must 
have  been  addressed  to  his  son  (OJahn  p.  265.  Jobdan  p.  77  sq.);  no  less  his 
rules  for  an  orator  (Jobdan  p.  80),  on  account  of  which  Quint.  8, 1, 19  (see  §  44,  8) 
declares  him  to  be  the  first  Boman  who  condidit  cUiqua  in  hoc  m^Ueria,  It  is  quite 
probable  that  his  instruction  extended  also  to  military  art,  and  consequently 
the  liber  de  re  militari  (Jobdan  p.  80-82,  cf.  p.  cii  sq.)  formed  i)art  of  the 
praecepta  ad  filium  (Jahn  p.  270  sq.),  though  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fragments, 
in  which  neither  an  address  nor  any  attention  to  the  capacity  of  a  learner  is 
to  be  found.  See  Kochly  and  ROstow,  greich.  Kriegsschriftsteller,  2  (1855),  61. 
This  applies  even  more  to  Cato's  juridical  writings,  which  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  composed ;  (Cic.  de  or.  8,  135  num  quia  ius  civile  didiceral  causas  non  dicebcU  f 
aut  quia  poterat  dicere  iuris  scientiam  neglegebat  f  utroque  in  genere  et  elaboravU  et 
praeatitit.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  88  deinde — after  the  Aelii — if.  CcUo^  princeps 
Porciae  familiae^  cuius  et  libri  exatant,  aed  piurimi  Marci  (see  Moumsen   ad   loc.) 
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ma  eutf,  ex  quUnu  ceteri  ariutUur  (Mommsex  ordiuntur).  Bat  as  his  son  became 
more  famous  in  that  field,  the  citation  in  Festus  157  (Cato  in  commeHtariis  iuria 
einUit)  as  well  as  Cic.  de  or.  2, 142  should  be  rather  explained  of  him ;  see  §  125,  6. 
The  quotations  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  praecepta  tend  to  show  them  as  a 
kind  of  Vademecum  for  a  young  Boman,  though  with  a  peculiar  colouring  from 
the  author^s  strong  personality ;  they  attest  (as  do  the  dicta)  his  wonderful  talent 
for  hitting  the  mark  (e.g.  rem  tene,  verba  eequentur  ;  nihil  agendo  hominet  maU  agere 
diectuU)  and  are  composed  in  a  categorical  style,  almost  like  oracles.  (Plih.  NH. 
7,171.    CoLUM.  11, 1,  26.) 

8.  Both  the  expressions  liber  and  carmen  render  it  improbable  that  the 
liber  Catonis  qui  ineeripltts  est  carmen  de  moribus  (Gell.  11,  2,  2;  cf.  Non.  465) 
formed  part  of  the  praecepta.  If  it  was  in  metre  (see  §  61, 1),  it  was  far  more 
probably  in  satumian  verses  (Bitschl,  op.  4,  297.  Vahlen,  ZfoG.  10,  469. 
JosDAH  1.1.  p.  cm),  against  which  however  we  have  the  fact  that  the  scanty 
fragments  are  trochaic  septenarii  (EKIrcher,  Phil.  8,  727;  9,  412.  AB5ckh, 
kl.  Schrr.  6,  296),  sotadeans  (AFleckeisen,  Catonianae  poesis  reliquiae,  Lps. 
1854)  or  even  anapaests  (B&hbens,  FPB.  ^,  57).  LMOlleb  (d.  satum.  Vers.  95) 
supposes  Gtellius  to  have  made  use  of  a  late  prose  paraphrase  (cf .  §  106,  6). 

4.  Cato^s  letters  to  his  son  are  mentioned  by  Cic.  (off.  1, 10),  and  Plutarch 
(Gate  mai.  20.  Quaest.  rom.  89),  but  the  quotations  do  not  show  that  they  were 
part  of  the  praecepta.  It  is  uncertain  whether  (IJato  published  letters  addressed 
to  others.    Jordah  p.  88  sq.  cf.  p.  civ  sq. 

5.  Cic.  off.  1, 104  muUa  muUorum  facete  dicta^  ut  ea  quae  a  eene  CaUme  coUecta 
9unt,  quae  vacant  dwo^iyfutra.  Plut.  Cato  mai.  2  extr.  luBjiptti^vwyuha  (from  the 
Greek)  roXXd  icord  Xc^  h  rott  dwoipSiyfinai  koI  reus  ypufioKoyla4s  (witty  sayings  and 
maxims,  perhaps  two  different  varieties  of  the  same  class)  rercurrat.  See  Jordan 
p.  cvi  and  88,  BhM.  14,  261  and  JJ.  78,  884. 

6.  Gators  own  dicta  seem  to  have  been  collected  soon  after  his  death  from 
personal  recollection  as  well  as  from  his  writings  (esp.  speeches).  Cicero  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  must  have  known  of  such  a  collection ;  most  have,  however,  been 
preserved  by  Plutarch ;  see  the  collection  in  Jordan  p.  97 ;  cf.  p.  cvi  sq.  Thirteen 
sententiae  Catonis  from  collections  of  apophthegms,  see  ap.  Wolftlin,  Senecae 
monita  (§  289, 10)  p.  26. — At  a  much  later  time,  nice  discriminations  of  synony- 
mous expressionB  were  excerpted  from  his  writings  (esp.  from  the  speeches)  by 
grammarians,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  mistake  that  he  himself  had  written 
about  Synonyms  (different iarum  liber)  :  Jordan  p.  cvii  sq.  Cf.  §  42,  4 — On  the 
dinticha  Catonis  see  §  898, 1. 

122.  Of  all  Cato's  writings  only  his  work  de  agri  cultura 
has  been  preserved  entire.  The  first  systematic  part  is  followed, 
in  a  somewhat  discursive  manner,  by  a  large  number  of  receipts, 
rules  for  housekeeping,  formulas  for  sales  and  leases,  for  sacrifices 
and  domestic  medicine.  A  special  charm  lies  in  the  homely  seve- 
rity and  simpUcity  of  this  work,  and  in  its  honourable  zeal  for 
improvement,  which  always  asserts  itself  in  a  tone  of  authority : 
short  sentences  thrown  out  like  aphorisms,  but  of  great  precision, 
succeed  one  another.  The  text  in  question  has  lost  almost  all  its 
archaic  style,  and  shows  many  signs  of  confusion,  but  notwith- 
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standing  it  represents  Cato's  work  as  a  whole,  and  not  a  later 
revision, 

1.  The  text  is  fotmd  in  the  scriptores  B.B.;  see  §  54,  7 ;  and  esp.  Catonis  de 
agri  cnltura  liber,  Yarronis  remm  ruBticarum  1.  III.  ex.  rec.  HKeilii  I,  Lps. 
1884.  The  MS.  text  of  Cato  and  Varro  de  B.B.  preserved  to  us  is  founded  on  an 
old  long  lost  MS.  in  the  Library  of  8.  Marco  at  Florence  (Marcianus,  §  880,  2), 
which  APolitianus  and  PVictorius  were  able  to  use.  Of  this  there  is  preserved 
Politianus^  collation  (now  in  Paris)  and  transcripts  of  the  Marcianus,  the  earliest 
Paris.  6842  As.  xii/xiii,  also  Laur.  80,  10  s.  xiv,  Laur.  51,4s.  xv,  and  others. 
Keil^s  praef.  to  his  edition. — Translated  by  GGbosse  (Halle  1787).  Ganteb 
(Donauesch.  1844). — That  it  was  preserved  in  its  original  form  (Klotz  supposes  it 
to  have  been  formed  gradually  from  notes  made  incidentally  for  private  use)  is 
maintained  by  Klotz  (on  Gators  work  de  r.  r.  in  Jahn's  Archiv  10, 5 ;  cf .  his  history 
of  Latin  literature  1,  22),  LDixtzb  (n.  4)  p.  4  sq.,  HJordan,  DLit.-Z.  1882,  1529. 
1885, 157,  OSchOhdObffeb,  de  genuina  Gatonis  de  agri  cultura  forma  I :  de  syntaxi 
Gat.  KOnigsb.  1885 ;  for  the  opposite  view  of  a  modernised  revision  HKbil,  obss.  in 
Gatonis  et  Yarronis  de  r.  r.  (Halle  1849),  esp.  p.  65.  Textual  criticism  Kkil  LL  and 
MBer.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1852, 160  sq.    HUseneb,  BhM.  19, 141. 

2.  Name  of  the  work  in  the  MS.  text:  de  agri  cultura.  Thus  also  Yaeho 
BB.  1,  2,  28  in  magni  iUiua  CcUonis  libro  qui  de  agri  cultura  eat  editus.  M.  Aurbl. 
to  Fronto  p.  69  legi  ex  agri  cultura  CcUonis,  On  the  other  hand  ap.  Gic.  Gato  54  iu 
eo  libro  quern  de  rebue  rueticis  ecripai,  Ci.  Gbll.  8, 14, 17  (de  agric,),  with  10,  26,  8 
(de  re  ruH.),  KWNitzsch,  Zf  AW.  1845,  498  attempted  to  prove  that  the  work  was 
intended  as  a  g^ide  for  the  cultivation  of  one  particular  estate,  that  of  G.  Manlius 
near  Gasinum  and  Yenafrum :  but  the  few  indications  which  favour  this  view  are 
contradicted  by  the  mass  of  evidence.  See  also  BBeitzenstein,  de  scriptt.  B.  B. 
p.  61.  On  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  work  see  Mkyeb,  Gesch.  der  Botanik  1,  841. 
On  two  magical  formulas  in  it  ThBebok,  op.  1,  556. 

8.  Gh.  148  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  whole; 
it  treats  of  the  vilica,  e.g.  ea  te  melucU  facito,  ne  nimium  luxurioea  tiet,  vicinae 
aliasque  mulierea  quam  minimum  utatur^  neve  domum  neve  ad  seee  recipiat,  ad  cenam 
ne  quo  eat  neve  amhulatrix  siet.  rem  divinam  nifaciat  .  .  .  scito  dominum  pro  tota 
/amUia  rem  divinam  /acere,    munda  $iet,     villam  converaam  mundeque  haheat  etc 

4.  Language :  Fronto  p.  114  verbis  Cato  multiiugis  (§  87, 5),  p.  155  partim  iligneis 
nucihue  Catonie.  Quint.  2,  5,  21.  Yerrius  Flaccus  wrote  de  obscuris  Gatonis  (Gell. 
17,  6,  2  quotes  b.  2).  LDietze,  de  sermone  Gatoniano,  Anklam  1871.  GK^obtbsb  : 
see  §  118, 1.    EHauleb,  Arch,  f .  Lexikogr.  1,  582.    Sch()nd5bffer  :  n.  1. 

123.  Of  the  contemporaries  of  Cato  we  know  as  orators 
Q.  Fabius  Mmmus  (Cunctator),  Q.  Caecilins  Metellns,  M.  Cor- 
nelius Cethegus,  P.  Licinius  Crassns  (Dives),  Africanus  the  Elder, 
the  father  of  the  two  Gracchi,  as  well  as  L.  Papiri'us  and  L. 
Paulus. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Maximus  Yerrucoeus,  coe.  521/288,  ^26/228,  589/215, 
540/214,  545/209 ;  censor  524/280 ;  dictator  587/217  ;  PBE.  6,  2901.  Cic.  Gato  m. 
12  multa  in  eo  viro  praedara  cognovi^  »ed  nihil  est  admirabiliue  quam  quo  modo  ills 
mt/rtemfilii  iulit,  dari  viri  et  consularie,  eel  in  manibue  laudatio  ;  quam  cum  legimue, 
quem  phUosophum  non  contemnimue  f  Plut.  Fab.  1  diairw^frat  airod  XA70S  tif  eXvtv  iv 
T(f  iiljftfp  ToO  raidbs  a^oO  iieB*  {nrart(a»  dwoBapiwrtn  iyKiifuov.     ib.  25:  t6  d*  iyKti>fuop 
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.  •  .  a^6t  cTtc  irarcurrdf  iw  Ayopf  koI  ypii/^as  rhv  X&yw  i^khiOKwif,  Whether  the 
quotation  *  Fabiu$  Maximus:  etmiUi  quam  apitci^  ap.  Pbibcian  GL.  2,  880  belongs 
to  it,  ig  not  certain :  see  Hsbtz^s  note.  His  son  (cos.  541/218)  died  probably  not 
before  a.  548/206 ;  see  PBE.  6,  2911,  n.  82. 

2.  Q.  CaeciUns  Metellns,  cos.  548/206 ;  PBE.  2,  28.  Plin.  NH.  7, 189  Q.  Metdlut 
tn  ea  aratione  quam  fu»buU  Mupremia  laudibus  palris  »ui  L,  Metdli,  cos.  508/251  and 
507/247;  dictator  580/224)  .  .  .  teriptum  reliquU  etc.  Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  57. 
MWekdb,  de  Gaeciliis  Met.  1  (Bonn  1875),  18. 

8.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  cos.  550/204,  f  558/196 ;  PRE.  2,  686.  As  an  orator 
he  was  praised  by  Q.  Ennius,  see  Cic.  Brut.  57-59.  Oato  50.  Enn.  ed.  Vahlen  p. 
45.  IT. 

4.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  cos.  549/206,  f  571/188;  see  Tbuffbl,  PRE.  4, 
1054.  Lit.  80,  1,  5  facundwimus  habdftUur  seu  causa  oranda  $eu  in  tenatu^  ad 
pojmlum  nutdendi  out  diantadendi  locus  e»$et ;  iurii  pontifidi  peritwimua,  Cf .  Cic. 
de  or.  8, 184.    Cato  50  et  jxmtificii  et  civUia  iuria  studium, 

5.  Africanus  the  Elder,  cos.  549/205  and  560/194,  f  571/188  (see  Mohmsen, 
Herm.  1,  201)  ;  Cic.  Brut.  77  iptum  Scipionem  accepirmu  turn  infarUem  fuiue,  Liv. 
89,  52,  8  tribunus  pi,  M.  Naevnu  (a.  567/187  or  569/185),ae2t>er#tM  quern  ortUio  ingcripta 
P.  Afrieani  eH,  Cf .  88,  56.  Gell.  4, 18,  6  fertwr  eiiam  orcUio  quae  videtur  habita  eo 
die  a  Seipione ;  ei  qui  dicunt  earn  non  veram  etc.  Cicero  did  not  accept  it  as 
genuine ;  see  off.  8,  4  nulla  eius  ingenii  monumenta  mandata  liUerit ;  and  no  doubt 
it  was  of  an  apocryphal  character,  see  HNissen,  Krit.  Unters.  51.  Mohmsem,  Herm. 
1, 168. 812.  On  his  son  see  §  127,  8 ;  on  his  son-in-law  Nasica  §  127,  4.  Laelius,  the 
friend  of  Africanus,  is  also  praised  as  a  political  orator  by  Sil.  it.  15,  458. 

6.  Ti.  Sempronius  P.  f.  Ti.  n.  Gracchus,  cos.  577/177  and  591/168,  censor 
585/169 ;  PRE.  6,  978,  85.  Cic.  Brut.  79  erat  iedem  Umporibus  Ti,  Chacchus  .  .  . 
euiue  exetat  orcUio  graeca  apud  Hhodioe  (a.  589/165  or  593/161),  quern  civem  cum 
gravem  turn  etiam  eloquentem  constat  fuieee.  Inscription  attached  to  the  forma 
Sardiniae  insulae  (§  60,  2)  dedicated  by  him  after  his  triumph  in  Sardinia,  ap. 
Liv.  41,  28.  To  him  also  was  attributed  (see  n.  5)  an  apocryphal  speech  in  defence 
of  his  father-in-law,  Africanus  the  Elder ;  see  Liv.  88,  56,  2  sqq.  Mommben,  Herm. 
1,  168.  212.  In  the  MSS.  of  Cornelius  Nepos  (probably  from  the  section  de 
oratoribus  romanis)  two  large  fragments  of  a  letter  of  his  wife  Cornelia  to  her  son 
Gains  belonging  to  a.  680/124  are  preserved,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  there 
were  letters  by  her  current  in  antiquity  (Cic.  Brut.  211  legimus  epistulat  Comdiae^ 
wiatrie  Chraechorum:  apparel  filiot  non  tam  in  gremio  educaioe  quam  in  aermone 
matria,  Cf.  Quint;  1, 1,  6.  Plut.  C.  Graoch.  18  ^r  roct  iTurroXioit  avnjs) ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragments  handed  down  to  us  has  been  doubted  (AGLanoe, 
verm.  8chr.  108.  JBdBOKL,  Comeliss  .  .  .  epistolarum  fragmenta  genuina  esse 
non  posse,  BlfbayrGW.  8  (1866),  101. 144),  though  as  it  seems  without  sufficient 
reason.  A  rhetor  would  have  made  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  rather  declaim 
for  liberty  and  for  revenge  against  the  murderers  of  her  son^s  brother  (of.  §  45,  6)  ; 
but  he  would  never  have  suooeeded  in  combining  the  manly  energy  of  thought 
of  an  old  Roman  with  a  woman^s  tenderness  and  carelessness  of  style.  See  also 
LMjoicklix,  de  Comeliae  vita,  moribus,  epistolis,  Dorp.  1845.  CNippbbdey,  op.  95. 
TbBkhok,  Phil.  16,  626.  HJobdan,  Herm.  15,  580.  The  base  of  her  statue  in 
Ootaviae  operibus  (Pliv.  NH.  84,  81)  was  found  in  1878 ;  it  bears  the  insori])tion 
ooBSELiA  I  AFRiCAJii  *  F  |  OBACCHORUM  (bull.  arch.  1878,  209). 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  170  apud  maioree  noetroa  video  diaertiaaimum  hahitum  ex  Laiio  L, 
Pmpirium  Fregdlanumy  Ti.  Ghracchi  P,f,fere  aetate;  eiua  etiam  oralio  eat  pro  Fre- 
geUania  coUmiiaque  latinia  habila  in  aenatu. 
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8.  L.  Aemilius  L.  f.  M.  n.  Paulus,  cos.  572/182  and  586/168,  f  594/160 ;  PEE. 
1*,  868.  Cic.  Brut.  80  etiam  L.  Paulus,  Africani  pater^  personam  principu  civis 
facile  dicendo  tuebatur.  Cf .  Liv.  45,  8.  Val.  Max.  5, 10,  2  quern  casum  (the  death  of 
his  sons)  quo  robore  animi  tustinuerit  oratione  quam  de  rdnu  a  $e  gestis  apudpopulum 
liobuit  hanc  adiciendo  claustdam  nulli  ambiguum  reliquU.  Cf.  Liv.  45,  41.  Plut. 
Aem.  P.  86.  A  decree  by  him  (L.  Aimilius  L,  /.  inpeirtUor)  dated  19th  Jan. 
565/189  at  the  time  when  he  held  the  supreme  command  in  Spain,  utei  quei 
Haatenaium  servei  in  Turri  Lascutana  habitarent  leiberei  e$$entj  on  a  bronze  tablet 
found  a.  1867  (now  at  Paris  in  the  Louvre) ;  see  CIL.  2,  5041  and  EHObnbr,  Herm. 
8,243.    WoRDSw.  EL.  171.    DIE.  96. 

124.  Among  Gate's  younger  contemporaries  who  were  orators 
in  the  6th  century  u.c.  we  must  specially  mention  C.  Sulpicius 
Gall  us,  on  account  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning. 

1.  C.  Sulpicius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Gallus,  cos.  588/166,  f  604/150;  see  Cic.  Brut.  90. 
PBE.  6,  1498.  Cic.  Brut.  78  de  minorHms  C.  Sulpicitu  Gallus  maxime  omnium 
nobUium  graecis  litteris  studuit^  isque  et  oratorum  in  numero  eat  habitue  etfuit  reliquie 
rebus  omatus  <Uque  elegans.  Off.  1,  19  vid^x»mus  in  studio  dimetiendi  pttene  caeli 
aique  terrae  C,  Galium  .  .  .  quam  delectabat  eum  defectiones  solis  et  lunae  multo 
ante  nobis  praedicere  !  Plint  in  the  Ind.  auct.  of  book  2  quotes  him  as  a  writer  on 
astronomy,  cf .  NH.  2, 88  in  qua  sententia  (that  touching  the  mutual  distances  of  the 
constellations)  et  Gallus  Sulpicius  fuit  noster,  Cf .  ib.  2,  58  ab  imperatore  produetus 
ad  praedicendam  eclipsim  (in  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  586/168),  mox  et 
composito  volumine, 

126.  The  most  remarkable  jurists  of  the  6th  century  u.c. 
are  the  two  Aelii,  Publius  and  especially  his  younger  brother 
Sextus,  the  first  writer  of  a  juridical  work.  It  was  entitled 
Tripertita,  and  dealt  with  the  XII  tables,  their  explanation, 
and  the  formulae  of  law-suits.  Besides  these,  we  have  Scipio 
Nasica,  L.  Acilius  (or  Atilius),  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  and  Cato's  son. 

1.  P.  Aelius  Q.  f.  p.  n.  Paetus,  cos.  553/201,  censor  555/199,  f  580/174,  PEE. 
1  *,  882,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  88  deinde  (after  Ti.  Coruncanius)  Sex,  Aelius  et 
fnUer  eius,  P,  AeliuSy  et  P.  Atilius  maximam  sdentiam  in  prqfitendo  habuerunt^  ut  duo 
Aelii  etiam  consules  fuerint,  Atilius  autem  primus  a  populo  Sapiens  appdltUus  est, 

2.  Sex.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  cos.  566/198,  censor  560/194.  PEE.  1 «,  882,  6.  Cir. 
de  or.  1, 212  eum  (iuris  consultum  vere  nominari)  dicerem  qui  legum  et  consuetudinis  eius 
qua  privaii  in  civittUe  uterenfur  et  ad  respondendum  et  ad  agendum  et  ad  cavendum 
peritus  esset ;  et  ex  eo  genere  Sex,  Adium^  M\  Manilium^  P,  Mueium  nominarem. 
Brut.  78  Sex,  Aelius^  iuris  quidem  civilis  omnium  peritissimus^  sed  etiam  ad  dicendum 
paraius,  Cato  27  nihil  Sex,  Aelius  ttUe  (on  old  age),  nihil  multis  annis  ante  Ti,  Corun- 
canius, nihil  modo  P,  Crassus  (§  128,  4),  a  quibus  iura  civibus  praescribebantur. 
Pompon.  1.1. :  Sex,  Aelium  etiam  Imnius  laudavit,  et  exstcU  illius  liber  qui  inscribitur 
Trij)ertita  (fragments  ap.  Huschkb,  lurispr.  anteiust.  ^  1),  ^t  liber  vduti  cunt»bula 
iuris  continet,  Tripertita  autem  dicUur  quoniam  lege  XII  tabularum  praeposita  iungi- 
tur  interptetatio  (cf.  EScrOll,  legis  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  p.  22),  deinde  subtexitur  legis 
actio,  eiusdem  esse  tres  alii  libri  referuntur,  quos  tamen  quidam  negant  eiusdem  esse, 
sed  hos  sectati  ad  aliquid  Aeli  Cati  (according  to  Huschue's  emendation).    Cf .  ib. 
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7  augefcetUe  dviUUe,  quia  deerani  quaedam  genera  agendij  non  poet  muUum  temporie 
tpatium  (after  Cn.  Flavius)  Sex,  Aelius  aliae  actionee  compoeuit  el  librum  populo  dedil^ 
qui  appellatur  (in  later  time)  iua  Aelianum.  (§  88,  2.)  OKarlowa,  rOm.  Bechts- 
gesch.  1,475.  Attempt  to  determine  the  particular  contents  of  the  Tripertita  by 
MVoioT,  Abh.  d.  S£U:hs.  G.  d.  Wiss.  7,  827,  who  also  connects  with  this  work  the 
Aeliana  eludia  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  1, 198  (§  148,  2). 

8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  87  fait  maxitnae  scierUiae  (as  a  jurist)  .  .  CUtius  (?) 
Scipio  Naeica^  qui  Optimua  a  eenatu  appellatus  eat  (a.  550/204 ;  cos.  5^/191),  cut  etiam 
publiee  domue  in  eacra  via  data  eat^  quofacUiue  conauli  posset.    Cf.  §  89, 1. 

4.  L.  Atilius  is  mentioned  by  Pompon  lUd,  see  n.  1.  But  Cic.  Lael.  6  (the  author- 
ity followed  by  Pomp.)  we  read  scimus  L,  AcUium  apud  palrea  nostros  appdlatum 
eeee  Sapientem  .  .  .  quia  prudens  esse  in  iure  civili  putabatur.  Leg.  2,  59  hoe  {lessum 
in  the  XII  tables)  veteres  inter pretes  Sejt,  Aelius,  L,  Acilius  non  stUis  ee  intellegere 
dixerunt. 

5.  Q.  Pabius  Labeo,  cos.  571/183.  PRE.  6,  2912,  87.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Ser.  FabiuM 
Pidar  et  iuris  el  litterarum  et  antiquitatis  bene  peritua;  Quintusque  Fabiua  Laheofuit 
omatus  eisdemfire  laudibus.  Suet,  vita  Terent.  4  (p.  81  sq.  Bffsch.)  Santra  Teren- 
tium  putat  .  ,  ,  uti  poluiase,  .  .  Q.  Fabio  Labeone  et  M,  PopiUio,  comulari  utroque 
aepoeta.    Cf.  114,  8. 

.  6.  M.  Porcius  Cato  (Licinianus),  bom  c.  582/192,  f  602/152 ;  PRE.  5,  1910. 
PoMPONius  see  §  121,  2.  Gell.  18,  20  (19),  9  ex  maiore  Catonis  JUio,  qui  praetor  de- 
signatus  poire  vivo  martuus  est  et  egregios  de  iuris  disciplina  Hbros  reliquit,  Inst.  1, 
11,  12  apud  Catonem  bene  scriptum  refert  anliquitas  etc.  Ulp.  dig.  21,  1,  10,  1 
Caionem  scribere  lego  etc  Paul.  ib.  24,  8,  44  pr. :  Nerva  et  Cato  fesponderunl,  ul  est 
rdatum  etc.  45, 1,  4, 1  Colo  libro  XV  scribil  etc.  He  is  principally  known  by  the 
regula  Catoniana,  concerning  legacies  (dig.  84,  7). 

126.  One  of  the  aristocratic  adversaries  of  Cato,  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  composed  and  published  fasti.  His  son  Qointus,  too, 
showed  interest  in  literature. 

1.  The  father  was  cos.  565/189  (in  Aetolia),  censor  575/179.  Macb.  1, 12, 16 
^Uvius  Nobiliar  in  fastis  quos  in  <tede  Hereulis  Musarum  (probably  founded  from 
the  Aetolian  booty,  cf.  Plin.  NH.  85,  66.  GBdeBossi,  sul  tempio  d^  Eroole  e  delle 
MuBe  nel  portico  di  Filippo,  bull,  archeol.  1869  p.  8)  poeuit  Eomulum  dicil  .  .  . 
Junium  mensem  vocasse.  Cf.  Mack.  1, 18, 12  Fulvius  id  egisse  AT.  Acilium  cos.  dicit 
a,  u.  e.  a.  DLXII,  inito  max  beUo  aelolico,  Varbo,  LL.  6,  88  ti^  Fulvius  scribil  et 
Junius  (on  the  name  Aprilis).  Censorin.  d.  n.  20,  2  magis  lunio  Graccha$u>  et  Fulvio 
et  Varroni  el  Sueionio  aliisque  credendum.  ib.  4  sive  a  Xuma,  ul  ait  FUvius,  eice, 
ml  Junius,  a  Tarquinio.  22,  9  Fulvius  et  Junius  auclores  sunt  (on  the  Boman  names 
of  the  months).  Cuabis.  GL.  1, 188  Nobiliore.  comparativa  Ftinius  e  putat  ablalivo 
Jiniri  ;  anliquoe  tanien  ail  per  i  loculos,  quippefastos  omnes  el  libros  *  a  Fulvio  Nobiliori  ^ 
ecriplum  (?)  rettulisse.  See  §  74,  2  and  on  his  relations  with  Ennius  n.  2  and  §  100, 
4,5. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  79  Q.  NobUiorem  M.f.  iam  patrio  instilulo  dedilum  studio  litterarum, 
qui  eliam  Q.  Ennium,  qui  cum  patre  eiue  in  Aetolia  militaverat  (see  §  100,  4),  cicilale 
domavit  cum  triumvir  coUmiam  deduxisset  (a.  570  114),  when  coloniae  duae,  PUentia 
in  JSeemtm,  IHeaurum  in  gallicum  agrum  deduelae  sunt,  Liv.  89,  44, 10 ;  cf.  §  100,  5. 
Liv.  per.  49  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  ei  (i.e.  Cato)  sttepe  abeo  in  senatu  laceratue  reepondit 
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pro  ChUba  (a.  605/149,  at  the  same  aoctuiation  of  the  Lusitanians).    Quintus  was 
oonsul  a.  601/158,  and  censor  probably  618/186. 

127.  A,  Postumius  Albinus,  C.  Acilius  and  the  son  of 
Africanus  the  Elder  were  historians  in  Cato's  time,  but  all  wrote  in 
Greek.  Albinus  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Hellenising  move- 
ment, and  even  in  his  younger  days  dedicated  his  work  to  Ennius, 
the  venerable  apostle  of  that  school.  Africanus  the  Elder  him- 
self and  Scipio  Nasica  furnished  contributions  to  history. 

1.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  Albinus,  praet.  599/155,  cos.  608/151 ;  PEE.  5,  1941. 
PoLTB.  89,  12, 1 :  Ad\os  lloirroifjuos  .  .  .  oUlat  fUv  ^r  koX  yhovs  irpurov^  Kari^  ^  rV 
l^av  <l>{fct»  ffTUfiAXot  Kal  XoXot  xal  repxtpot  dia^ep^rrcat.  ixidvfi-^ffat  8i  t^iios  iK  TtUSap 
rrjf  iWrjwucrjt  dytay^t  koX  SiaXiiCTov  wdKds  pJkv  ^v  iw  toCtois  xal  xarairo/n^t,  &<rr€  8i  ^irecFor  xal 
r^  aXp€fft»  T^  iXKyiviK^  xpoffK6^i  rott  rpwpuripoit  koI  rots  d^toXoycmrocf  rOnf  ^Ftafuiltaw, 
r^Xof  di  Kol  wotriiML  ypd^iw  koI  rpaypMTiK^  IffToptoM  iTtx^lpviffew,  Fragm.  of  an  unknown 
historian  (taken  by  GCortese  from  a  MS.  s.  VI.  published  riv.  di  filol.  12  (1884), 
896 ;  and  BhM.  89,  628)  :  cum  eo  tempore,  ut  narrcti  in  historiae  suae  principiOj  duae 
quasi  factionea  Itomae  easenty  quarum  una  graecas  artea  eUque  diaciplimu  etdamabat^ 
cUlera  patriate  caritatem  prttetexebat,  acerrime  ab  iUa  $tetU  Albinus,  hie  Aihenis  siu- 
diosus  audiendi  veraatua  eat  ctduleacentulua,  atque  propterea  graeca  inatUulionem  prae 
ceteria  extoUibat  non  aine  quadam  iaetatione  el  petulantia,  inde  irae  atque  accua€Uionea 
etdveraariorumy  qui  minua  paterentur  graecum  aermonem  in  acriptiontbua  uaurpari  ad 
rem  H.  apeciantibua,  graece  autem,  ut  admua,  hiatoriam  iUe  confecerat  Q,  Ennio  poetae 
inacriptam  (therefore  at  latest  in  the  year  of  Ennius'  death  585/169).  cderum  9<Ui8 
in  eo  erat  litterarum  et  philoaophiae,  cuiua  alumnam  eloquentiam  inculcandam  aidfot 
.  .  .  (two  illegible  lines)  conaulatu  arrepto  cum  dilectu  (of.  Liv.  per.  48).  .  .  . 
Another  quotation  from  the  proem  ap.  Gell.  11,  8,  2  (apology  for  his  Greek  style ; 
cf.  PoLYB.  89, 12,  4).  This  graecising  Boman  was  naturally  intolerable  to  the  nar- 
rowly patriotic  Cato.  Polyb.  89,  12,  5.  Plut.  Cato  12. — Cic.  Acad.  pr.  2,  187 
A.  Alhinum  .  .  .  doctum  aane  hominem,  ut  indicat  ipaiua  hiatoria  aeripta  graece. 
Brut.  81  vivo  CcUone  minores  natu  multi  uno  tempore  oratorea  floruerunt,  nam  A. 
Albinua,  ia  qui  graeca  acripait  hiatoriam,  »  ,  ,  et  litteratua  et  diaertua  fuit.  From 
Macrob.  8,  20,  5  Poatumiua  Albinua  anneUi  primo  de  Bruto  *  ea  cauaa  aeae  atultum  bru- 
tumque  fadibat '  etc.,  one  feels  tempted  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  Latin  version 
of  the  work ;  but  the  translation  of  those  words  may  just  as  well  belong  to 
Macrobius*  authority  as  the  one  in  praef .  14  sqq.  belongs  to  Cornelius  Nepos  (Gell. 
11, 8, 5).  At  all  events  it  seems  that  Albinus  also  in  some  way  or  other  took  in  the 
earliest  history. — Sebv.  Aen.  9,  710  Poatumiua  De  adventu  Aeneae  et  LutcUiua  (§  142, 
4)  Communium  hiatoriarum  Boiam  .  .  .  dicunt  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misunder- 
standing.   HPetek,  hist.  rell.  1,  cxxv.  49.  fragm.  87. 

2.  Cic.  off.  8,  115  (C)  AcUiua  qui  graece  acripait  hiatoriam,  plurea  aitfuiaae  qui  in 
castra  revertinsent  (after  the  battle  of  Cannae).  Dionyb.  ant.  8,  67  {V6mv  'Ax^Xior 
vtifiaaiuvot,  .  .  p€f3auaHpf),  Isig.  Nicae.  (act.  soc.  phil.  Lips.  1,  40)  'Ain/Xiot  6 
'Putfiaios  laropixSt  ^ai  jrrX.  Stbabo  5',  p.  280  (if  here  for  the  MS.  Hye  Ki/Xios  we  may 
read  with  Schweoleb,  BG.  1,  80  5  7'  'AkOXios  ;  others  suppose  Coelius  Antipater, 
see  WSiKOLiN,  Coel.  Antip.  88 ;  philol.  Wochenschr.  1888,  1458).  Liv.  per.  58 
C,  Aciiiua  (conjectural  reading  of  MHebts,  de  Cine.  12 ;  BhM.  17,  579 :  the  MSS. 
give  C.  luliua)  aencUor  graece  rea  romanaa  acribit  (c  a.  612/142).  He  is  certainly  the 
C.  Acilius  senator  who  according  to  Gell.  6, 14,  9  (of.  Plut.  Cat.  mai.  22)  in  the 
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year  599/155  served  in  the  Senate  as  interpreter  to  the  three  Greek  ambassadors 
and  philosophers  (§  50  and  p.  186).  The  work  went  back  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  early  history  (Plut.  BomoL  21  Tdtos  ^AkDoos  IffropeTt  ir/i6  rrft  Krla€m  irrX.)  and 
was  continued  probably  to  the  time  of  the  author ;  the  latest  notice  which  we  find 
in  the  few  extant  fragments  relates  to  570/184  (Dion.  8,  67). — Later  on,  the  work 
^'as  put  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius :  see  Lit.  25,  89, 12  daudiut^  qui  annalea  Act- 
lianos  ex  graeco  in  ItUinum  termonem  veriit.  Of.  85,  14,  5  (a.  561/198)  Claudiua 
9eaUu9  graeca  Acilianot  libros.  Presumably  this  translator  (or  borrower  ?)  was  no 
other  than  Claudius  Quadrigarius  (cf.  §  155, 1).  So  Gibsbbbecht,  PlGss,  Mommsen, 
rOm.  Forsch.  2,  427,  GFUnoeb,  Philol.  Suppl.  vol.  8,  2,  4,  GThoubet,  JJ.  Suppl.  11, 
156.  HPbteb,  JJ.  125,  106. — Against  this  identification  Sioonius,  FLachmann, 
HNissEM,  HPbtkb  (earlier  hist.  rell.  1,  ocxcvii).— In  general  PBE.  1  *,  109.  HNissen, 
krit.  Unters.  89.    HPbtxb,  hist.  relL  1,  cxix.  44 ;  fragm.  84. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  77  JUius  eius  (of  Africanus  the  Elder),  .  .  .  «i  corpore  valuiMel^  in 
primit  habiiut  e»$et  diseriua :  indicant  cum  arcUiuncukte  turn  hiiiaria  quaedcnn  graeca, 
Bcrijpta  dulci$nme  (})erhaps  treating  of  his  father^s  deeds  ?  see  Kblleb,  der  2.  pun. 
£ri^,  Marb.  1875,  77.  CXjIilbebt,  J  J.  Suppl.  10, 898 ;  or  of  the  war  with  Antiochos 
568/191  ?  see  Mommsbn,  rOm.  Forsch.  2, 518).  Cato  mai.  85  etd  patemam  magnitudinem 
animi  doctrina  uberior  ctccesscrat.  Vbllei.  1, 10,  8  P.  Scipioni^  P,  Africani  JUio,  nihU 
ex  peUema  maiestate  prcteter  speciem  nominit  vigoremque  doquentiae  relinenti.  He 
became  augur  a.  574/180  (Liv.  40,  42, 18).  His  epitaph  in  satumian  metre  CIL.  1, 
88  calls  him  Flamen  dialis  (cf.  Momxsbm). 

4.  Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  15  6  Neurucar  iviKoKodfuPot  Xxtfrlvp  (cos.  592/162  and 
509A55,  censor  595/159;  (PBE.  2,  667)  .  .  7rypa0<W  Tcpt  rwr  wpd^w  tc^w  On 
the  war  with  Perseus)  iTiarSkuHf  vpos  rira  tQw  pMiKiw,  Cf.  ib.  16.  Cic.  Brut.^9 
P.  etiam  Scipionem  Naeicam  .  .  •  kabitum  tloquentem  aiunt,  Cf.  Cato  m.  50.  On 
the  similar  work  of  Africanus  the  Elder  see  §  56, 1.  Nibsbh,  Unterss.  tib.  d.  Quell. 
des  Liv.  267. 

128.  The  freedman  Sp.  Carvilius  is  a  remarkable  figure  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  one  of  the  first  who 
opened  a  public  school  at  Borne  and  the  arranger  of  the  Eoman 
alphabet  of  21  letters. 

L  Plut.  quaest.  rom.  59,  p.  278  D  rpurot  dWy^  7pa/i^ro^t<curKaXeior  Zr6ptot 
KofipCXtott  dTcXci^cpof  KappiXlov  toO  rfnarov  yafur^v  ^«c/3aX(irrot.  The  authorities 
fluctuate  between  519/285  and  524/280  as  the  date  of  this  first  (arbitrary)  divorce ; 
see  BiTscHL,  Parerga  68.  On  Carvilius^  alphabet  see  above  p.  127.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 
226.  HJoaDAH,  Beitr.  s.  Qesch.  der  lat.  Spr.  (BerL  1879),  151.  LHavet,  rev.  d. 
phiL  2  (1878),  17. 

129.  Among  the  prose  Inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  the 
SC.  de  Baochanalibus  is  the  most  prominent,  both  in  language 
and  in  its  subject-matter.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
number  of  these  documents  is  but  small,  and  that  their  signifi- 
cance belongs  either  to  political  history  or  to  the  history  of  the 
alphabet. 

1.  The  80.  (more  correctly  epistula  consulum  ad  Teuranos)  de  Baochanalibus 
of  th■^  ^-m^  hfV^\m  is  copied  and  explained  e.g.  OIL.  1. 196.    Prise.  Lat  Mon.  pi. 
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18  (in  facsimile).  Bruns,  fontes  *  151.  DIE.  97.  WWeissbrodt,  obas.  in  SC.  de 
Baoc.,  Brannsb.  1879 ;  miscell.  epigr.  numism.  gramm.,  Braunsb.  1888, 10 ;  Phil.  89, 
558.— On  the  decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  a.  565/189  see  §  123,  8. — Among  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  belong  to  this  period  OIL.  1,  85  on  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
quaestor  587/167,  f  c.  598/161,  and  perhaps  ib.  n.  86  (c.  600/154  ?)  on  Scipio  Asiagenus. 

2.  Decree  of  the  praetor  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f .  (cos.  598/156  ?)  to  the  Tiburtines  (a. 
595/159  ?),  CIL.  1,  201.  Brdnb,  font.  *  157.  DIE.  805.  FBOcheler,  JJ.  105,  56a 
For  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  (from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war)  which  it  is  possible  to  date,  see  the  CIL.  1,  580-589.  DIE.  1,  96  sqq. 
Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  from  Luceria  and  Spoletium,  threatening  with 
punishment  for  the  desecration  of  a  sacred  grove,  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  linguistic  forms.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  205  and  EBormann  in  the  miscellanea 
'Capitolina  (Bome  1879),  5  (and  bull.  d.  inst.  arch.  1879,67).  DIE.  1,  94,  95.  Bruks, 
fontes  iur.  rom.  ^  241.  BCcheler,  BhM.  85,  627.  MBr^al,  m^m.  de  la  soc  de  lin- 
guist. 4  (1881),  878.  HJoRDAN,  quaestt.  Umbr.,  KOnigsb.  1862 ;  ann.  dell'  inst.  56,  5. 
A  6C.  of  the  year  58d/170,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  town  of  Thisbe  in  Boeotia, 
is  preserved  only  in  a  Greek  translation:  Ephem.  epigr.  1,  278.  2,  102.  Bruns, 
fontes  B  152. 

B.    THE  SEVENTH  CENTUEY  U.C. 

(158-54  B.C.). 

130.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  (601/153 
-620/134)  are  in  the  history  of  Bome  taken  up  witJi  wars, 
especially  the  Lusitanian  (601/163-620/134,  Viriathus)  and  the 
Numantine  (611/143-621/133),  in  the  shameftil  conduct  of  which 
the  consequences  of  the  year  606/146  (Carthage,  Corinth)  already 
appear.  Literary  studies  were,  therefore,  very  insignificant 
during  this  period. 

131.  These  twenty  years  produced  orators  in  Africanus  the 
Younger,  Laelius  the  Younger,  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  M.  Lepidus,  Furius  Philus,  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and 
minor  ones,  e.g.  the  two  Mummii. 

1.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus,  Africanus  (minor),  bom  569/186  (KFBoth, 
EhM.  12, 188),  COS.  607/147  and  620/184,  censor  612/142,  f  625/129;  PBE.  2,  662. 
Cic.  Brut.  82  C,  Laeliua  et  P.  Africans  in  primit  eloquentes,  quorum  exttanl  oratitmes. 
IjBi^l.96quantailla(Scipioni8)fuUgravit€MjquarUainoratumernaieift^  .  .  .  9ed 
.  .  .  est  in  manibus  oratio.  Of.  Mur.  58.  de  inv.  1,  5.  de  or.  1,  215.  Brut.  258, 
off.  1,  116.  Scipionii  oratiunadas  excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius,  according  to  Faonto 
84  Nab.  Among  the  fragments  of  his  speeches  (Meyer,  or.  fr.  1, 101)  there  are  two 
somewhat  more  extensive,  ap.  Gell.  6, 11,  9.  Mace.  8, 14,  7.  Most  of  them  very 
bitterly  criticise  the  spreading  corruption  of  morals.  On  his  delivery  see  Cic.  de 
or.  1,  255  muUi  oraiores  /uerunt,  ut  ilium  Scipionem  audimus  et  LtMelium,  qui  omnia 
Bermone  (conversational  manner)  conficerentpauUo  intentiore, — Aemilius  Paulus'  care 
for  the  Greek  education  of  his  children :  Pldt.  Aem.  Paul.  6 ;  Plin.  NH.  85, 136.  Of 
the  Macedonian  spoils  fi6ifa  rd  pifiXla  rod  fiaffiKiw  (Perseus)  4n\oypa/i/ioLTouci  roTf  vliaiw 
iTdrperffcv  i^€\ia$ai  (Plut.  Aem.  P.  28).  Africanus  possessed  much  general  culture : 
Cic.  Tusc  1, 5  Chdham^  Africanum^  Ladium  doctoti  fuisie  traditum  eat,     2,  62  temper 
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A/rieemut  Socratieum  Xenophontem  in  mantbus  hahdxU :  especially  the  Ki/pov  xcuSela, 
Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1, 1,  28.  C.  Fannios  in  Annalibus  ascribed  to  him  (Socratic)  irony ; 
cf.  §  187, 4.  Cic.  Acad.  2,  15.  de  or.  2,  270.  Brut.  299.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Polybios,  PoLTB.  82, 9  sq. ;  and  Panaitios,  Cic.  Acad.  2,  5.  p.  Mur.  66.  cf.  de  or.  2, 154. 
Vbllxi.  1,  18,  8.  Plot.  c.  principibos  esse  philoe.  1.  12  (4, 117  Wytt.);  apophthegm. 
Scip.  min.  18, 14  (1,  797  W.).  Friendship  with  C.  Laelins  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22. 
Hob.  S.  2, 1,  71),  Terenoe  (§  106,  5)  and  LucUius  (§  148, 1  and  8).  Mommsek,  BG.  2fi 
82.429. 

2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicns,  nephew  of  the  yonnger  Scipio  Africanus 
(cos.  688/121;  PBE.  6,  2915,  46),  recited  the  funeral  speech  on  Africanus  (his 
uncle),  Cic.  Mur.  75,  which  had  been  written  by  C.  Laelius,  who  afterwards 
published  it  under  his  own  name ;  see  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic.  p.  Mil.  16,  p.  288  Or. : 
9uper  A/rieani  laudHnu  exatat  aratio  C.  Laeli  SapietdU,  qua  u9ua  videtur  Q.  Fabiua 
Mdximu9  in  laudatione  mortui  Scipionia,  Cic.  de  or.  2,  841  (Q.  Tuberoni  [§  189,  2] 
Afrieanum  avuneulum  laudanti  acripait  C.  Laeliua)  appears  to  confuse  two  nephews 
of  Afr. 

8.  C.  Laelius  (Sapiens),  son  of  Laelius  the  elder  §  128,  5,  a  few  years  older 
than  Aemilianus  (Cic.  de  rep.  1,  18  Laelium  quod  (tetcUe  antecedehat  chaervahat 
in  parentia  loco  Scipio;  cf.  Lael.  104);  cos.  614/140.  PBE.  4,  725.— Cic.  Brut.  84 
inffeni,  liUerarum^  doquenliae,  aapientiae  denique,  etai  utrique  (Africanus  and  Laelius) 
pnmaa,  priorea  tamen  lubenUr  deferunt  Ladio,  Cf.  ib.  82  (above  n.  1)  and  de  or.  1, 
4^.  Brut.  88  plurimum  tribuitur  ambabua,  dicendi  tamen  laua  eat  in  Laelio  iUuatrioTj 
at  aratio  Laelii  de  eoUegiia  non  melior  quam  de  muUia  quam  volea  Scipionia  ;  .  .  . 
muUo  tamen  vetuatior  et  horridior  iUe  quam  Scipio,  de  or.  1, 58  Ser,  Galhae  et  .  .  , 
C,  LaeliOy  quoa  conatat  dicetidi  gloria  prcteatitiaae.  Brut.  94  hanc  ob  cauaam  (because 
Laelius  limatiua  dicetidi  conaectabatur  genua)  videtur  Laeli  mena  apirare  etiam  in 
acriptia,  Galbae  autem  via  occidiaae,  295  de  Laelio^  cuiua  tu  ortUione  negaa  fieri 
quidquam  poaae  dulciua,  addia  etiam  neacio  quid  auguatiua,  nomine  noa  capia  aummi 
viri  vitaeque  eUgantiaaimae  veriaaimia  laudibua.  Cf .  de  rep.  6,  2  (orcUioy  Laeli  quam 
omnea  habemua  in  manibua,  ND.  8,  48  tfi  ilia  aureola  ortUiuncula.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  accusations  by  Laelius,  but  of  political  speeches,  defences  and  panegyrics 
(see  n.  2).  Cf.  HMeteb,  orat.  fr.^  p.  96.  Cic.  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentii  fabulae  propter 
eUgantiam  aermonia  putabantur  a  C,  Laelio  acribi ;  cf .  §  106,  5 ;  fin.  2,  24  Diogenem 
atoicum  ttduleacena,  poat  autem  Panaetium  audierat  Laeliua.  From  his  philosophical 
tendencies  he  was  called  ao^s  (Lucil.  ib.)  or  Sapiens  (Brut.  218.  off.  2,  40.  8, 16). 
Perhaps  Coelius  Antipater  dedicated  his  history  to  him  ?    See  §  187,  5. 

4.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Gkdba,  bom  c.  565/189  (aetcUe  paulum  hia — Laelius  and 
Africanus  the  Younger — aniecedena  he  is  styled  by  Cic.  Brut.  82),  censured  on 
account  of  a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  committed  by  him  in  Lusitania  (a.  604/150). 
In  spite  of  this  he  was  consul  a.  610/144.  PBE.  6, 1494.  Cic.  Brut.  82  states  that  he 
was'thtt  first  Boman  orator  who  employed  artificial  figures  (ut  egrederetur  a  propoaito 
omandi  cauaa,  ,  ,  .  ut  eommunibua  locia  uleretur),  perhaps  in  order  to  hide  his 
bad  cause.  He  who  was  praised  as  divinua  homo  in  dicendo  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
ignarua  legum,  haeaitana  in  maiorum  inatitutia,  rudia  in  iure  civUi  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  40). 
His  delivery  was  remarkable  for  great  vivacity :  in  agendo  .  .  .  vehemena  cUque 
ineenaua,  Brut.  88 ;  incitata  et  gravia  et  veJiemena  ortUio^  ib.  98 ;  lateribua  et  clamore 
contendebat^  de  or.  1,  255 ;  nihil  lenUer  dixit,  or.  106 ;  cf.  Brut.  86  tUrocior  acriorque 
Laelio;  89  eiegantia  in  Laelio,  via  in  Galba;  de  or.  8,  28  gravitatem  Africanua, 
lenitatem  Ladiua,  aaperitatem  Gtdba,  profluena  quiddam  habuit  Carbo  et  canorum. 
Therefore  his  speeches  made  less  impression  when  read  (Brut.  98  sq.).  His  style 
WM  also  less  polished  (exiliorea  orationea  aunt  et  redolentea  magia  antiquitatem  quam 
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aut  Ixielii  out  Scipionis  aut  etiam  ip»iu$  Catania;  itaque  evanuerunt,  vix  iam  ut 
apparearU,  Brut.  82 ;  cf.  ib.  295.  Tac.  dial.  18).  Of  the  trib.  pi.  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  prosecuted  Gkiklba  (605/145)  for  maladministraiion  (see  above),  Cicero 
says  (Brut.  90) :  Libonem  mm  infanUm  video  fuisae^  ut  ex  oratumibtte  ejus  intellegi 
potest. 

5.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  qui  est  Porcina  dictus  (Cic.  Brut.  95),  cos.  617/187 
PBE.  Vj  d57.  Cic.  1.1.  iadem  temporibua  fere  quibue  Gudha^  aed  paulo  minor  natu 
et  aummus  orator  eat  hahitua  et  fuU,  ut  apparet  ex  orcUionibua,  acriptor  aane  bonua 
Cf.  ib.  295.  888.  But  he  too  shared  Galba^s  ignorance  of  the  law  (de  or.  1,  40) 
Aemiliua  JPordna  orator,  in  oratume  uti  lex  Aemilia  abrogetur,  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  474 
Corn  IF.  ad.  Her.  4,  7  allatia  exemplia  ...  a  Laelio  (n.  8),  a  Scipione  (n.  1),  Oalha 
(n.  4),  Forcina,    Quoted  also  GL.  5,  590,  8. 

6.  L.  Furius  Philus  (cos.  618/186)  perhene  latine  loqui  puiabatur  litteratiuaque 
quam  ceteri,  Cic.  Brut.  106.  He  was  a  friend  of  Africanus  the 'Younger,  and 
familiar  with  learned  Greeks  (de  or.  2, 154).  He  is  quoted  de  leg.  agr.  2,  64  along 
with  Cato  and  Laelius  among  the  men  of  wisdom  (sapientes)  inspired  by  the  8toa ; 
cf .  de  or.  2, 154.  p.Mur.  66.  de  rep.  8,  5.  He  was  perhaps  (MHkbtjb,  JJ.  88,  54)  the 
author  of  a  treatise  founded  on  the  sacred  law,  and  is  referred  to  Machob.  8.  8,  9, 
6  sqq.  carmen  (quo  di  evocantur)  quod  ille  (Sammonicus  Serenus)  ae  in  cujuadam 
JFurii  vetuatiaaimo  libro  repperiaae  profeaaua  eat, 

7.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  cos.  611/148,  censor  628/181,  f  689/115 ; 
a  political  adversary  of  Africanus  minor ;  PRE.  2,  28.  MWkmoe,  de  Caeciliis  Met. 
(Bonn  1875)  86.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Q.  MeteUua  .  .  .  tn  primia  est  habitua  eloquena 
.  .  .  cuiua  et  aliae  aunt  orationea  et  contra  TL  Oracckum  expoaita  eat  in  C.  Fanni 
annalibua.    Cf.  §  141,  2. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  94  fuerunt  etiam  in  oratorum  num^ro  mediocrium  L,  et  Sp.  MumrflU 
fratrea,  quorum  exatant  amhorum  orcUionea;  aimpLex  quidem  LtLciua  et  aniiquua, 
Spuriua  autem  nihilo  ille  quidem  omatior,  aed  tamen  aatrictior ;  fuit  enim  doctua  ex 
diaciplina  Stoicorum,  Lucius  was  cos.  608/146  and  destroyed  Corinth ;  PBE.  5, 199 ; 
see  §  168,  7.  His  younger  brother  Spurius  accompanied  him  as  legate  to  Achaia, 
and  wrote  epiatolcu  veraiculia  facetia  ad  familiarea  miaaaa  a  Coriniho  (Cic.  Att.  18, 
6,4).    Cf.  §25, 1. 

9.  Cic.  Brut.  94  muUae  aunt  Sp,  (Foatumii)  Albini  (cos.  606/148)  orationea,-^ 
For  others  see  §  182,  4.  §  188,  4  and  5. 

132.  The  historians  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  still  clung  to  the  manner  of  the  older  Annalists, 
but  followed  Cato's  example  in  writing  Latin.  The  earliest  of 
them  was  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  the  most  important  L.  Calpumius 
Fiso  Frugi ;  both  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Bome  and 
concluding  with  their  own  time.  Besides  these,  Fabius  Maximus 
Servilianus  belongs  to  this  period.  Trebius  Niger  wrote  on 
subjects  in  natural  history,  as  did  the  Spaniard  Turranius  Gracilis 
(date  uncertain). 

1.  L.  is  called  Hemina  in  Pbibc.  GL.  2,  482, 15.  Schol.  Vkbon.  Aen.  2,  717.  p. 
91  K. — Cknsobin.  d.  n.  17,  11  (concerning  the  fourth  secular  games) :  tU  Fiao 
cenaoriua  et  Cn,  OeHiua^  aed  et  Ceiaaiua  Hemina^  qui  iUo  tempore  viv^tatf  poet  annum 
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fadUm  tsrtium  adfirmani,  viz.  606/146.  Case,  is  called  veluHiuimMa  auctor  annalium 
in  Pliht  NH.  18,  84 ;  cf .  29, 12  Caatuu  Hemina  ex  arUiquiasimia  auctor  ett  primum 
e  wiedieia  venisae  Romam  etc.  The  quotation  Cctniua  Hemina  de  ceruaribui  libr.  IL 
(ap.  NoK.  846,  22)  is  not  incredible.  (BiHiBTz.  de  hist.  1871,  p.  2  sq.)  Of  his 
historical  work,  called  both  Afmalee  and  Hutoriae^  four  books  are  quoted.  The 
oldest  history  was  treated  extensively  in  b.  1,  comprising  also  other  towns  of  Italy. 
The  fourth  book  was  entitled  beUum  punicum  posterior  (cf .  prior  bellum  and  foedua 
prior  ap.  Claud.  Quadr.  quoted  by  Prisc.  GL.  2,  847,  7) ;  the  third  book  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  treated  of  the  first  Punic  war,  while  the  second  may  have  con- 
tained a  short  resume  of  the  Boman  history  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  (Vahlem, 
Enn.  p.  LI  n.).  As  Pliny  in  his  list  of  authorities  quotes  him  at  book  xii  (arborum 
naturae),  xiv  (de  peregrinis  arboribus  et  unguentis),  xxxii  (on  remedies),  he 
seems  also  to  have  taken  in  various  curiosities.  Also  sacerdotal  and  juridical 
works,  and  attempts  at  etymology.  Fragments  of  his  works,  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  apart  from  those  of  other  Cassii,  HPbtbb,  hist.  rell.  1,  95 ;  fragm. 
68.    Concerning  him  Schweolkr,  BG.  1,  87.    HPbtsb,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxviii. 

2.  On  the  historian  Libo  see  §  172,  6. 

8.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  cos.  612/142.  Macb.  1,  16,  25  FabUu 
Maxhmu  Sertnlianua  pontifex  in  libro  XII  negat  oportere  <Mtro  die  parentare.  Possibly 
a  confusion  with  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor  (§  188, 8).  Scbol.  Ybbon.  ad  G^rg.  8,  7  .  .  . 
ServUianue  hialoriarum  ecriptor,  Skhv.  Verg.  Aen.  1,  8  Fahiue  Maximue  annalium 
primo.  DiovTS.  ant.  1,  7  At  ol  wp6t  cabrQm  iwaaw&/iewoc  'FtafuUcn  o-vr/ypa^or,  II<S^iof  re 
Kdr««r  Kal  ^d^of  Md^tfiot  irai  06aXipiot  6  'Aprtedt  etc.  As  Polyb.  8,  8  seems  to  know 
no  other  historian  of  the  gens  Fabia  besides  Fabius  Pictor,  Servilianus  appears  to 
have  beg^un  to  write  only  in  his  later  years.  WHahlxss,  de  Fabiis  87,  cf .  ib.  p.  8. 
HPbtkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cucxxii  and  114;  fragm.  76. 

4.  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  trib.  pi.  605/149,  cos.  621/188,  censor  probably 
684/120  (censorius,  n.  1.  Plim.  NH.  18,  87 ;  cf.  Uiffuw  At^Kios  6  rifiirrucbs  in  Diovts.  2, 
88.  89.  12,  4).  Perhaps  the  pupil  of  Panaitios?  Philodem.  syntax,  philoeoph. 
stoic  in  the  rivista  di  philol.  8,  544.  €i  .  a>N  is  probably  to  be  completed  Utiffw 
(MHkbtc).  The  adversary  of  the  Gracchi.  Piso^s  historical  work  began  with 
Aeneas,  if  his  name  is  rightly  completed  Schol.  Veroh.  Aen.  2,  717  additur  etiam  a 
L.  Caeeio  et  (^Piaoney  cenaorio  etc  It  reached  in  the  7th  book  at  least  to  a.  606/146 
(Ckhsobxh.  17, 11).  Annales  is  generally  given  as  the  title ;  Plim.  only  says  1.1. : 
L.  Piao  eenaoriua  primo  eommentariorum :  hence  OJahv  (Lpz.  Ber.  1848,  429)  and 
PlObs,  de  Cine.  28  (in  Dionysius  also)  distinguish  two  Pisos,  while  MHkrts 
(philologisch-klinischer  Streifzug,  1849, 15)  distinguishes  at  least  a  second  work  of 
this  Piso  (of  antiquarian  contents) ;  cf.  for  the  other  view  HPbteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
cxciii.  Piso  certainly  did  not  lack  veracity  (gravia  auctor  he  is  styled  by  Plimy 
NH.  2, 140)  and  the  references  to  him,  which  are  especially  frequent  in  the  first 
two  books  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  do  not  always  show  good  taste,  but  show  on  the 
whole  simple  and  sober  honesty,  and  also  a  tinge  of  rationalism  antipathetic  to 
Niebuhr^s  romantic  mind.  Cicero^s  judgment  on  Piso^s  style  is  unfavourable,  but 
Gellins,  a  professed  admirer  of  archaic  style,  pronounces  the  unmethodical  se- 
quence of  his  sentences  to  be  charming.  Brut.  106  Piao  et  caueaa  egit  et  muUarum 
Ugum  aut  ametor  out  diaauaaor  fuit,  iaque  et  ortUionea  reliquit^  quae  iam  evanuerunt, 
ei  annaUa  aone  exilUer  aeriptoa,  Cf.  de  leg.  1,  6.  de  or.  2,  51  sqq.  (above  §  87,  5). 
On  the  other  hand  Gellius  7,  9, 1  rea  perquam  pure  et  venuate  narraia  a  Piaone, 
11, 14, 1  aimpiidaaima  auaviteUe  et  rei  et  orationia  L.  Piao  Frugi  uaua  est  in  primo 
ammaiu  His  two  instances  show  that  Piso  indulged  in  anecdotes ;  Pliny  quotes 
him  among  his  authorities  at  book  2  sq.  (geography),  8  (animals),  12  to  18  (on 
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trees),  28  and  29  (medicine),  88  sq.  (metals),  86  (stones).  Cf.  n.  1.  Fragments  in 
HPeteb  rell.  1,  118 ;  fragm.  76.  Liebaldt,  de  L.  Calpumio  Pisone  annaliom 
scriptore,  Nanmb.  1886.  Scbwbolbr,  BG.  1, 88.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxzviii. 
CAldenhoyen,  Herm.  5,  151.  LKKfj.EE,  d.  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen  (Marb.  1875) 
127,  and  for  the  opposite  view  OGilbebt,  GOtt.  GA.  1875, 848.  HVibck,  d.  Quellen 
des  Liv.  und  Dionys.  Strassb.  1877,  attempts  to  prove  that  Liv.  2, 1-21,  82-88  are 
derived  from  Piso.  Klimke,  Diod.  u.  d.  rOm.  Annalistik,  KOnigshtLtte  0/8. 1881 
maintains  that  Diodorus^  Boman  history  is  based  on  Piso.  LCohb,  Phil.  42, 1 
shares  this  view. 

5.  Plin.  NH.  9, 89  L,  LucuUo  procannde  Baeticae  (a.  604/150)  comperta  de  palppia 
quae  Trehitu  Niger  e  eomittbue  eiu$  prodidit,  Cf.  ib.  98  ut  ipeiue  Trehi  verbis  utar. 
ib.  80  TV.  N.  and  10, 40  Trebiua  auetar  est.  He  is  named  as  an  authority  for  book 
8,  9  (de  aquatilium  natura)  and  for  book  82  (medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  is 
quoted  82, 15. 

6.  Plin.  NH.  8,  8  o  vico  Mellaria  Hiapaniae  ad  promunturium  Africae  Album, 
auctore  Turranio  Oracile  iuxta  genilo.  Hence  he  is  placed  first  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  8,  and  also  to  b.  9  (cf.  n.  5),  and  to  book  18  (naturae  frugum).  Cf.  9,  11 
TurraniMu  prodidit  expuiUam  bduam  in  Qaditano  litare.  18,  75  in  Baetica  et  Africa 
(hordei  genus)  glabrum  appeUai  TurraniMt,  The  date  of  the  Turranius  here  intro- 
duced is  unknown.  OHibschfeld,  Phil.  29,  27,  considers  it  not  improbable  that 
he  may  be  identified  with  C.  Turranius  (praef .  annonae  under  Tiberius  and  still 
under  Claudius,  f  about  48  a.d.  when  almost  a  centenarian ;  PBE.  6,  2256,  6)  and 
even  with  the  dilettante  writer  of  tragedies  of  the  same  name  (§  254,  8  ad  fin.). 

7.  For  Plih.  books  81  and  82  a  certain  Somatius  (quoted  82,  68)  is  mentioned 
ind.  auct.  as  well  as  lacchus  (§  41, 1  ad  fin.). 

133.  These  twenty  years  possess  great  jurists  in  Manius 
Manilius,  M.  Junius  Brutus,  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  especially  in 
P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  cos.  a.  621/133,  an  acute  thinker,  of  an  easy 
and  studious  disposition,  rather  than  a  man  of  action ;  it  was  he 
who  finished  the  official  Annales  and  perhaps  published  them 
in  book  form.  They  were  eminent  writers  on  their  subjects, 
especially  Manilius  as  the  framer  of  deeds  of  purchase.  Scaevola's 
brother  also,  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  cos.  633/131,  was  a 
legal  authority,  and  so  was  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

1.  M\  Manilius,  cos.  605/149,  one  of  the  circle  of  Africanus  minor. — Pompon. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  89  poet  hoe  (Cato  and  his  son)  fueruni  P.  Mucius  et  Brutus  et  Manilius 
qui  fundaverunt  ius  civile,  ex  his  .  ,  .  libdlos  reliquit  .  .  .  Manilius  tree  (see  Ziit- 
MERN,  Gksch.  d.  r<)m.  Priv.-B.  1,  276),  et  exstant  volumina  scripta,  ManUii  monuvienta, 
Cic.  de  or.  1,  246  Manilianas  venalium  vendendorum  leges  ediscere.  Varbo  BB.  2, 8, 5 
Manilius  scriptum  reliquit  sic  (the  formula  of  sponsio  concerning  the  purchase  of 
goats),  ib.  2,  5,  11  paulo  verbosius  fiaec  (formula  of  stipulation)  qui  Manilii  actiones 
sequuntur.  2,  7,  6  emtio  equina  similis  fere  etc  boum,  ,  ,  ,  ut  in  Manilii  aetionibus 
aunt  perscripta,  LL.  7, 106  nexum  Manilius  seribit  omne  quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritur. 
(In  Varro  BB.  and  LL.  the  best  MSS.  always  give  Mamilius,)  Cic.  fin.  1,  12  disse- 
retur  inier  principes  civitatis^  P,  Scaevolam  Maniumque  Manilium^  ab  iisque  M,  Brutus 
dissenti^,  .  .  .  nosque  ea  seripta  .  .  .  legimus  libenter,  Fam.  7,  22  ut  seires  id  ,  ,  , 
Sex,  Adium,  M,  Maniliumy  M,  Brutum  sensisse,    Cf.  ib.  7, 10,  2.     p.  Caecin.  69  si  ut 
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Maniliut  atalu^Mzt,  sic  eat  iudictUum,  Gell.  17,  7,  8  Q,  Seaevota  patrem  9uum  H 
JBrutum  H  ManUium^  viroa  adprime  doctos,  qutteaisse  ait  etc.  Dig.  41,  2,  8,  8  Brutus 
ei  ManUius  putant  •tc.  As  a  jurist  he  is  called  vir  prudens  by  Cic.  rep.  1, 18,  cf. 
Brat.  106  nee  multo  minus  (than  P.  Soaevola)  prudenter  {loqui  putah€Uur)  W.  Mani- 
lius,  de  or.  3, 188  W,  Manilium  .  .  .  vidimus  transverse  ambulantemforo,  quod  erat 
insigne  eum  qui  id  facerel  factrt  civibus  omnibus  consilii  sui  copiam,  Huschke, 
iorispr.  anteiust.  ^  5. 

2.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  iuris  peritissimus  (Cic.  Brut.  180 ;  cf .  175 ;  iuris  civilis  in 
primis  peritus,  off.  2,  50).  Pompon,  l.l.  89  he  is  called  praetorius  and  it  is  stated  of 
him  septem  libellos  rdiquit.  On  the  other  hand  Cic.  de  or.  2,  55,  228  tres  Bruti  de 
iure  dvili  libros  tribus  legendos  dedit,  p.  Cluent.  141  tres  excitavit  recitatores  cum 
singulis  libris  quos  M,  Brutus  .  ,  ,  de  iure  civili  reliquit,  Quikt.  6,  8,  44  trie  exci- 
tavit lectores  hisque  (Af.  Bruit)  dialogos  dedit  legendos.  The  form  of  the  dialogue 
appears  from  Cic.  de  or.  2,  224,  where  it  is  also  said  ex  libro  tertio^  in  quo  finem 
seribendi  fecit  (M.  Brutus) ;  tot  enim,  ut  audivi  Scaevolam  dicere^  sunt  veri  Bruti 
librij  Le.  Scaevola  was  of  opinion  that  the  four  other  books  were  continuations  of 
the  original  work  by  a  jurist  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  Cf.  Zimmerk,  Gesch.  d.  rOm. 
Priv.-B.  1,  276. — Cic.  de  or.  2, 142  video  in  CeUonis  (the  younger)  el  in  Bruti  libris 
nominatim  fere  referri  quid  alicui  de  iure  viro  aut  mulieri  responderint.  Gell.  6, 15, 1. 
17,  7,  8.    Dig.  49, 15,  4  (inter  Brutum  el  Scaevolam  varie  iretcttUum  est). 

8.  Cic.  Brat.  81  Ser,  Fulvius  (cos.  619/185)  et  una  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor  et  iuris  ei 
litterarum  et  antiquitatis  bene  peritus,  Gell.  1,  12,  14  tfi  libro  I  Fabii  Pidoris  quae 
verba  pontificem  maximum  dicere  oporteat  .  .  .  scriptum  est,  10,  15,  1  item  cetstus 
muUiplices  (fiaminis  Dialis),  quos  in  libris  qui  de  sacerdotibus  puUicis  compositi  sunt, 
item  in  Fabii  Pietoris  primo  scriptos  legimus,  Nov.  544  Fab,  Pict,  libr.  XVI  (the 
formula  follows).  228  Varro :  commentario  veteri  Fabii  Pietoris  legi  (the  rale 
follows).  Fest.  250  puilia  saxa  esse  ad  portum  qui  sit  secundum  Tiberim  ait  Fabius 
Pietar,  quern  locum  putat  Labeo  (the  jurist  Antistius  Labeo)  did  etc.  Macb.  8,  2,  8 
Veranius  (§  199,  6)  ex  primo  libro  Pietoris  (cf.  §  49,  6).  Nonius  518  Idem  (preceded 
by  a  quotation  from  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pictor)  iuris  pontifidi  libro  III,  con- 
fusing the  two  of  the  same  name.  See  above  §  116,  7.  G^Uius  also  seems  from  his 
way  of  quoting  it  to  have  ascribed  the  work  de  iure  pontificio  to  the  famous 
annalist  Fabius  Pictor.  Cf.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  p.  clxxix.  111.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust.  »  2.    MHertz.  JJ.  85,  47. 

4.  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  6  wofiodeUmft  (Plut.  Gracch.  9),  cos.  621/188;  PBE.  5, 
181.  He  and  his  brother  Crassus  (n.  5)  sided  with  Ti.  Gracchus  (Cic.  acad.  pr.  2, 
18). — PoMPOK.  1.1.  89  (see  n.  1).  Supposing  the  order  there  (Mucins,  Brutus, 
Manilius)  to  be  not  appreciative  but  chronological,  Pomponius  would  appear  to 
confound  the  father  and  the  son ;  see  PBE.  1.1. 182.  Pompon.  1.1.  relates  moreover 
ex  his  P.  Mudus  etiam  decem  libdlos  reliquit  .  ,  ,  illi  duo  (Manilius  and  P.  Mucins) 
eonsulares  fuerunt,  P,  autem  Mucius  etiam  pontifex  maximus.  The  latter  at  least 
after  681/128;  see  Cic.  de  dom.  186.  As  such  he  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
the  writing  of  the  official  Annals  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  which  had  become 
unnecessary  on  account  of  the  private  annalists ;  they  extended  at  least  only  usque 
ad  P,  Mudum  pontificem  maximum  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  52).  At  the  same  time  he  would 
seem  to  have  superintended  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  Annals  as  far  as 
they  existed ;  see  §  76,  2  and  8.  Mommsbn,  BG.  2*,  458.  The  dignity  of  pontifex 
was  connected  with  legal  knowledge:  Cic.  de  leg.  2,  47  (cf.  52):  .  .  .  Scaevolae 
(father  and  son,  the  latter  cos.  659/95),  pontifices  ambo  et  eidem  iuris  peritissimi  (cf. 
de  leg.  2,  52).  saepe,  inquit  P,filius,  ex  poire  audivi  pontificem  bonum  neminem  esse 
nisi  qui  ius  civiU  cognosset.    de  or.  1, 170  P,  Crassus,  Ule  Dives  .  .  .  cum  P,  Scaevolae 
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fraUr  esaet^  aclitua  e$t  e»  perttiepe  dicerej  neque  ilium  in  iure  dvUi  9ati9  feteere  pot$9 
ni$i  dicendi  eopiam  atsumpeiawet  .  .  .  neque  ae  ante  cauaaa  amicarum  irctdare  aique 
agere  coepiaae  quam  iui  civiU  didieiaaet.  Brut.  106  UUine  Icqui  putabeUur  ...  P. 
Scaevola  valde  prudentur  el  acutey  paulo  etiam  copioHua,  de  or.  1,  240  (of  Craasus) 
id  quod  ipae  dieerel  el  in  P,  Mutsii^  fratria  aui^  libria  et  in  Sex,  Aelii  commentariia 
aeriplum  prcluliaae.  The  existing  instances  of  his  decisions  and  sayings  prove  him 
to  be  as  careful  in  defining  (Cic.  top.  24.  29.  87.  88)  as  powerful  in  casuistry  (Gic. 
de  leg.  2,  67.  fin.  1, 12.  Gkll.  17,  7,  8.  Dig.  24,  8,  66  pr.  49, 15,  4.  50, 7, 17 ;  of.  47, 
4,  1,  15),  especially  also  in  pointing  out  how  laws  might  be  avoided  in  a  legal 
manner  (Cic.  leg.  2,  5^).  But  it  was  only  by  a  party  view  th&t  Nasica  attributed 
to  him  the  principle  Jiai  iuatiiiay  pereal  mundua  (Val.  Max.  8,  2,  17  lum  Seipio 
Naaica:  quomam^  inquit^  coiiniZ,  dum  iuria  ordinem  aequitur^  id  agil  ul  eum  omnibua 
legUma  ramanum  imperium  eorrual  etc.).  Butilius  Bufus  (cos.  649/105)  was  trained 
by  intercourse  with  him ;  see  §  142,  2 ;  his  most  brilliant  pupil,  however,  was  his 
son,  cos.  659/95  (§  154, 1).— Bemains:  Huschkx,  iurispr.  '  6.  ASchneidbb,  die  drei 
Scaevola  Cic^s,  MOnch.  1879. 

5.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus,  own  brother  of  the  preceding,  but 
adopted  by  P.  Crassus  (cos.  549/205;  see  §  128, 4);  cos.  628/181,  f  624/180;  PBE. 
4, 1057. — Gell.  1,  18,  10  ia  Craaaua  .  .  .  Iradilur  hahuiaae  quinque  rerum  honarum 
maxima  el  praeeipua :  quod  eaael  diliaaimuaj  quod  nobiliaaimuay  quod  doquenliaaimua^ 
quod  iuriaconauUiaaimua^  quod  ponlifex  maximua.  Cic.  de  or.  1,  216  P.  Craaaua  idem 
fuil  eloquena  el  iuria  perilua  (likewise  Brut.  127.  Cato  50) ;  ib.  240  fuil  Craaaua  in 
numero  diaertorum,  aed  par  CMhae  (§  181,  4)  nuUo  modo;  ib.  170  (see  n.  4).  Brut. 
96  P.  Craaaum  valde  probeUum  oralorem  .  .  .  accepimua^  qui  et  ingenio  valuit  et  atudio 
el  habuil  quaadam  eliam  dotnealiau  diadplinaa,  nam  .  .  .  cum  eaael  P.  Mud  (cos. 
b79 1 17b)  JUiua  fralremque  haberel  P.  Scaevolam  (n.  4)  domi  iua  civile  cognoveral,  in 
eo  induatriam  conalal  aummam  fuiaae  maximamque  gratiam^  cum  et  eonaul^relur 
plurimum  et  dieerel.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  jurists  but  with  the  praenomen 
L.  (probably  by  confusion  with  the  orator  L.  Crassus,  §  152, 8)  and  wrongly  placed 
(after  Sex.  Pompeius  and  others).  Pompon,  dig.  1, 2, 2, 40  L,  Craaaua ^f rater  P.  Mucii 
(who  was  cos.  621/188,  see  n.  4),  qui  Mucianua  diclua  eat.  In  addition  see  Val.  Max. 
8,  7,  6  P.  Craaaua^  cum  in  Aaiam  ad  Arialonicum  regem  debellandum  conaul  veniaael, 
tanta  eura  graecae  linguae  noliliam  comprehendil  ul  earn  in  quinque  diviaam  genera 
(i.e.  dialects)  .  .  .  penitua  cognoaceret.  He  of  course  understood  Qreek  thoroughly 
previous  to^this. 

6.  Valer.  Max.  9,  8,  2  O.  Figulum  manauetiaaimum^  pacato  iuria  iudicio  {atudio  f) 
celeberrimumj  son  of  the  cos.  592/162  and  598/156,  but  who  did  not  himself  attain 
the  consulship ;  hence  his  irritable  question  addressed  to  his  oonsultores :  an  voa 
conaulere  acitia^  conaulem  facere  neaciliaf 


134.  Among  poet(L.  Accim(born  a.  684/170  at  Pisaurum, 
died  at  an  adveinced  age)  is  especially  famous  as  the  author  of  _ 

jTiTTTriA|*nTT^a  fr^gyrlif^g  jynifji.f^H    frgT;^    f.hft  fl^^ftlr       The  choice  made 

by  Accius  manifests  a  just  appreciation  of  the  genuine  tragic  ele- 
ment, as  well  as  a  certain  predilection  for  romantic  incidents  and 
the  Trojan  legends.  These  fragments  are  in  a  lively  and  impas- 
sioned tone,  though  frequently  more  cleverly  turned  than  really 
pathetic.  He  dealt  also  with  original  Romsin  subjects  in  his 
praetextae  Aeneadae  s.  Decius  and  Brutus.    In  prose  he  composed 
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nine  books  Didascalicon,  Pragmaticon  libri,  Annales  and  Parerga. 
Besembling  Ennius  in  versatility  of  forms  and  subject,  liberal 
thought  and  consciousness  of  his  own  worth,  Accius  surpassed 
his  predecessor  in  accuracy  and  polish. 

1.  HiEBOK.  on  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  1878=615/189  L,  Aeciua  tragoediarum  tcriptor 
darut  hahetnr^  natut  Mtmeino  et  Serrttno  cost,  (584/170)  parenlihM  libertinia  et  sent 
torn  Paeuvio  Tarenli  sua  acrijda  reeitavit,  a  quo  et  fundu$  Aecianua  iuxta  Puaurum 
dicUur,  quia  iUuc  inter  col^moe  fuerat  (his  father,  as  the  deductio  happened  as  early 
as  570/184)  ex  urhe  deductus,  Plin.  NH.  7, 128  also  mentions  the  poet  as  a  Pisan- 
rensis :  pretium  hominie  in  eervitio  geniti  maximum  ad  kanc  diem  fuit  grammaticae 
artia  Daphnin  Attio  (thus  Dktlkpskk,  BhM.  18,  286 :  dttphni  natio  the  MSS.)  Piaaw 
rente  vendente  et  M,  Scauro  prineipe  eivitatia  HS  UCC  licente.  The  instruction  of 
Aocins  imparted  his  great  value  to  Daphnis  (§  41, 1. 142,  4).  His  father^s  patron 
was  perhaps  an  ancestor  of  the  knight  T.  Attius  (Accius)  of  Pisaurum,  the  accuser 
of  Cluentius  (§  179/15).  Aocii  (and  Attii)  appear  on  inscriptions  from  Pisaurum, 
Oliyieri  marm.  Pisaur.  1788.  The  forms  Aceiue  and  Attiua  probably  differ 
dialectically.  In  the  MSS.  that  with  oo  greatly  preponderates  (see  LMOller^s 
Lucilius  p.  820) ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  inscriptions  the  spelling  of  this  name  with 
tt  is  far  the  more  frequent. — Portrait  of  Accius  on  a  contomiate :  Bebnoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  289  (of.  n.  2). 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  229  Accius  isdem  aedUibus  (o.  614/140)  ait  se  et  Pcteuvium  docuisse 
faibulam,  cum  ille  LXXX^  ipse  XXX  cmnos  natus  esset,  pArch.  27  D,  Brutus,  summus  vir 
et  imperator  (cos.  616/188),  Accii  amicissimi  sui  carminibus  templorum  ac  momtmeu' 
torum  aditus  exomavit  suorum^  on  which  the  Schol.  Bob.  p.  859  observes  eius  versus 
Satumii  a  D.  Bruto  CfaUaeco  ve^Hndo  templi  Martis  superscripti, — CSobnif.  ad  Her. 
1,  24  mimus  quidam  nominaiim  Accium  poetam  compeUavit  in  scena,  cum  eo  Accius 
iniuriarum  egit,  hie  nihil  aliud  defendit  nisi  licere  nominari  eum  cuius  nomine 
scripta  dentur  agendo,  Cf.  ib.  2,  19  P,  Mueius  (iudex)  eum  qui  L.  Accium  poetam 
nominaverat  condemnavit. — Plib.  NH.  84, 19  notatum  ab  auctoribus  et  L,  Accium  poe- 
tam in  Camenarum  aede  maxima  forma  statuam  sibi  posuisse,  cum  hrevis  admodum 
fuisset, — Cic.  Brut.  107  D,  Brutus  M.JUius,  ut  exfamiliari  eius  (cf.  leg.  2,  54)  L.  Accio 
poeta  sum  audire  sotitus  etc.  According  to  this  passage  Cicero  knew  Accius  person- 
ally, and  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  him  on  literary  topics ;  this  supposes 
Cicero  to  have  been  at  least  20  years  of  age,  so  that  Accius  must  have  lived 
till  about  668/86  and  have  attained  an  age  of  over  80  years.  Cic.  Phil.  1,  86  re- 
ferring to  the  reproduction  of  Accius^  Tereus  (cf.  ad  Att.  16,  2,  8. 16,  5, 1)  in  the 
year  710/44 :  nisi  forte  Accio  tum  plaudi  et  sexagesimo  post  anno  palmam  dari,  non 
Bruto  putatis.  Here  Cicero  is  reckoning  not  from  the  death  of  Accius,  but 
(roughly)  from  the  first  performance  of  the  Tereus,  which  accordingly  would  fall 
about  the  year  660/104,  about  Accius*  66th  year. — Val.  Max.  8,  7, 11  poeta  Accius 
,  .  ItUio  Caesarif  amplissimo  ac  florentissimo  viro  (himself  the  author  of 
tragedies,  see  §  158,  8)  in  conlegium  poetarum  (§  94,  7)  venienti  numquam  adsurrexit^ 
,  ,  .  quod  in  eomparatione  communium  studiorum  eUiquanto  se  superiorem  esse 
eor^fideret.    Besides,  Accius  was  about  40  years  older  than  his  feUow-poet. 

8.  Quint.  5, 18,  48  aiunt  Accium  interrogalum,  cur  etmstu  non  ageret,  cum  apud 
eum  in  tragoediis  tanta  vis  esset  optime  respondendiy  hanc  reddidisse  rationem :  quod 
iUic  ea  diceret  quae  ipse  vellet,  inforo  dicturi  adoersarii  essent  quae  minims  vellet.  In 
Cir.  Plane.  59  he  is  called  gravis  et  ingeniosus  poeta;  Sest.  120  summus  poeta.  The 
epithets  altus  (Hor.  £.  2, 1,  56),  animoti  oris  (Ovio.  am.  1, 15,  19)  etc.  express  his 
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tragic  qualities  in  a  general  manner.  Cf .  Gell.  18,  2,  2  cum  Pacuvuu  .  .  .  Taren- 
turn  conce8si$8et,  AcciuSy  tunc  haud  parvo  iunioTj  prcficiacena  in  Afiam  cum  in  oppidum 
veniaset,  deveriit  ad  P<»cumum  ccmilerque  invitatus  pLusculitque  ah  eo  diehua  retentus 
tragoediam  suam  cui  Atreua  nomen  eat  desideranti  legii.  (8)  turn  Pacuvium  dixi»$e 
aiuntj  aonara  quidem  ease  quae  acripaiaaet  et  grandia^  aed  videri  tamen  ea  aibi  duriora 
paulum  et  acerhiora.  (4)  ita  eat,  inquit  Acdua,  uti  dicta ;  neque  id  me  aane  paenUet  ; 
mdiara  enimfore  apero  quae  deincepa  acribam, 

4.  Vellet.  1, 17,  1  in  Accio  circaque  eum  romana  tragoedia  eat.  Of  the  tragedies 
of  A.  about  45  titles  are  still  known  to  us,  the  largest  number  we  have  of  any 
Boman  tragic  writer,  and  probably  nearly  the  whole  number  that  he  composed  ; 
in  accordance  with  this  the  fragments  of  Accius  are  also  the  most  numerous ;  the 
most  celebrated  plays  were  perhaps  Atreus,  Epigoni,  Epinausimache,  Philocteta. 
'—The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  trag.'  p.  186.  Enumeration  of  the  titles  and  con- 
tents of  the  plays  by  Teuffel  in  the  Tiib.  Progr.  1858, 17.  Cf.  OBibbeck,  rOm. 
Trag.  844.  599 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 177.  FLeo  on  Sen.  trag.  1, 15a  KEIobebt,  Bild  und 
Lied  188. 

5.  Of  his  praetextae  (Bibbeck,  trag.  *  p.  281 ;  rOm.  Trag.  588)  Decius  (or 
Aeneadae)  treated  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  P.  Decius  Mus  the  Younger  (a.  459/295), 
Brutus  of  the  downfall  of  Tarq.  Superbus  and  the  creation  of  consuls. — Varbo  LL. 
6,  7  ut  in  Bruto  Caaaii  quod  dicebat  Lucretia  *  nocte  intempeata  noatram  devenit  domum'' ; 
cf .  ib.  7,  72  apud  Caaaium  (the  same  line  follows  here) :  therefore  a  praetexta  of  the 
same  contents  as  the  Brutus  of  Accius ;  hence,  in  spite  of  the  name  Cassius  being 
twice  transmitted  to  us,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  A. 

6.  The  fragments  of  Accius  other  than  dramatic  (n.  7-10)  see  in  LMOlleb^b 
LucUius  (1872)  p.  808  (cf.  p.  817).    FPB.  266. 

7.  Didascalica  (cf.  e.g.  Aristotle^s  diioffKoSiai),  a  history  of  Greek  and  Boman 
poetry,  with  special  attention  to  dramatic  art  and  treating  also  of  the  poet^s  own 
times :  very  scanty  fragments  (down  to  b.  9).  Madvio,  op.  1  (Copenh.  1884),  96. 
Teuffel,  Tttb.  Progr.  v.  1858,  85.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  267.  The  majority  of 
the  fragments  preserved  appear  to  be  in  sotadean  metre  (Lachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  67. 
BiTSCHL  and  others)  and  this  is  supported  by  Gell.  6.  9, 16  (cf.  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  517, 
5)  L,  Acciua  in  Sotadicorum  I,  I,  But  the  address  to  Baebius  in  Charis.  GL.  1 , 
142, 1  is  in  prose  (BOcheler,  BhM.  85,  401) :  according  to  this  b.  9  must  have  had 
a  preface  in  prose  (cf.  the  prose  prologues  in  Mart.  Auson.  and  others).  But  an 
unmistakable  iambic  senarius  also  occurs  (Pbisc  GL.  1,  258).  BOcheleb  1.1.  con- 
siders the  main  substance  of  the  work  to  have  been  prose.  GHkrm ank,  op.  8,  890 
assumed  trochaic  tetrameters  (cf.  §  146,  8).  On  a  bad  mistake  of  Accius  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  literature,  see  §  94,  2. 

8.  Pragmaticon  libri,  in  trochaic  tetram.  and  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  literature  and  art. 

9.  Plik.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (naturae  frugum)  Attiua  qui  Praxidicam  (so 
Bibbeck  :  praxidica  the  MSS.)  aeripaiL  NH.  18, 200  Acciua  in  Praxidica  (so  Bibbeck  : 
praxidico  the  MSS.),  ut  aereretur  cum  luna  eaaet  in  ariete  etc.  .*  therefore  a  work  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  in  agreement  with  this  is  the  title :  Praxidica=Per8e- 
phone,  invoked  in  the  Orphic  hymn  29,  5  as  Upa^dlmf  .  .  .  Ai^oDf  Bdikos  i^fwov 
.  .  .  Upbv  iK^ivovaa  54fias  ^XacroTi  x^^'^^P^^*'^  "^^^  OBiBBRCK,  BhM.  41,  681.  A 
fragment  in  Non.  61,  19  from  parergorum  lib,  I  (two  iambic  senarii)  treats  of 
ploughing  as  does  the  fragment  from  the  Praxidica  of  sowing,  and  is  certainly 
also  derived  from  the  latter,  which  in  Nonius  is  quoted  not  with  the  separate  title 
but  under  the  collective  one  (Parerga).    But  it  is  not  very  credible  that  these 
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parerga  should  have  included  all  the  works  of  Aocius  except  the  tragedies,  and 
that  we  must  thus  explain  the  quotation  annali  XXVII  (Fest.  146,  81 ;  see  n.  10) ; 
at  the  least  it  should  have  been  worded  parergorum  XXVII, 

10.  Annales  in  the  epic  metre,  from  which  mythological  quotations  (on 
Hermes  and  the  Kpit^ia)  have  been  preserved.  Bk.  1  and  bk.  27  are  quoted  (the 
latter  number  probably  too  high  and  corrupt,  see  n.  9). 

11.  Evidence  that  he  studied  his  language  is  to  be  found  in  many  artificial 
words  and  usages  in  Accius^  tragedies,  especially  his  mode  of  emj^loying  alliteration 
(Tkuffbl,  Progr.  v.  1868,  82),  and  in  the  notice  (Mar.  Vict.  GL.  6,  8)  that  he  wrote 
aggulut  (instead  of  on^r.),  did  not  use  z  and  y,  and  denoted  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  a,  e  and  u  by  doubling  them  (§  96, 10 ;  perhaps  this  custom  was  adhered  to  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  at  least  for  the  endings  of  the  fourth  declension  ?  see  DDetlkfsen, 
symb.  philol.  Bonn.  712).  Accius  found  the  model  for  this  duplication  in  other 
Italic  dialects,  e.g.  the  Osean,  Umbrian,  Sabellian.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 142. 158. 861. 492. 
667.  Did  Accius  also  set  the  example  of  replacing  C  by  K  before  a  and  by  Q  before 
u  ?  Cf .  HJoRDAN,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Ghesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879),  125.  Schadt,  de 
Mar.  Vict.  (1869)  18.  M.  Varro  dedicated  to  him  his  work  de  antiquitate  littera- 
rum  (§  166,  6,  e).  Cf.  Varro  LL.  10,  70  Aoeiu$  haec  in  tragoedii$  largiua  a  priaea 
ammetudine  movere  eoepit  et  ad  fomuu  graeccu  verhorum  magU  revocare,  a  quo 
ValeriuM  (see  §  147, 1)  ait :  Acciua  HecUirem  nclet  faeere^  HecUhra  malet ;  and  5,  21 
apud  Aodum  rum  tormtnitf,  9ed  termen, 

12.  GBoissiKR,  le  po^te  Attius,  Paris  1857.  Teuffkl,  Caecilius  Statins  etc. 
Ttib.  1858,  14  and  PEE.  1«,  2008.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  840.  602 ;  rOm.  Dicht. 
1, 177.    Critical  contributions  by  LFruterius,  BhM  88,  241. 

13B.  The  period  of  the  Gracchi  (a.  620/134-63B/119)  was  a 
time  of  civil  discord,  which  shook  the  state  to  its  very  foundations. 
In  these  excited  times  eloquence  was  a  powerful  weapon,  though 
it  availed  nothing  against  brute  force.  Gracchus  the  Younger 
was  in  this  period  the  most  powerful  master  of  language  (a. 
600/154-633/121).  The  kindling  power  of  his  speeches  is  plainly 
perceptible  even  in  the  few  specimens  now  extant.  Gains'  elder 
brother  Tiberius  (a.  B91/163-621/133)  was  inferior  to  him  in 
oratory  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

1.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  bom  591/168  or  592/162,  popular  tribune  621/ 188, 
during  which  office  he  was  exasperated  by  the  opposition  raised  against  his  well- 
intended  reform-bills,  soon  deviated  from  legal  methods,  and  was  killed  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  P.  Nasica  (oihru  rptdKorra  yeyoi^f,  Plut.  G.  Graoch.  1).  Gaius 
was  nine  years  his  junior  (Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8.  G.  Gr.  1,  consequently  bom  600/154  or 
601/158),  was  triumvir  agris  dividundis  621/188  sqq.,  popular  tribune  681/128- 
688/121 :  in  the  last  year  he  succumbed  to  the  cos.  L.  Opimius. 

2.  CSommon  and  characteristic  features  of  both.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  2 164^  t/)W(^ov 
jrcU  ^X^/i/iari  jrcU  KipijfMTi  rpfot  xal  KarcbmifULTtKbt  ^r  6  Tiftipioti  brrwoit  9i  kqX  9^o6pin  6 
rdSSM.  ...  6  X^yof  rod  fjJkw  Tatov  0o/3e^  koI  TtpiraB^  c/f  delinaffiPt  ifdiwf  d*  6  roO 
TtptpUv  nU  /uutXXop  irayury^  Uktw,  rj  di  \4^i  KaSap^  ircU  8iaT€wmnifUwos  dxpifiCtt 
ixtvott  6  3^  Fafiov  wt0aif^  ircU  yryawtafidwot.  rif  d*  Ijdti  ...  6  fih  irtMUc^t  koI  rpfof, 
6  M  Tpax^  Ktd  $vfto€ti6ijt.    Though  the  difference  is  perhaps  drawn  too  sharply  here, 

B.L.  O 
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there  is  no  donbt  that  GkiiuB  was  more  vehement,  and  he  was  embittered  by  his 
brother^s  fate.  Lit.  per.  60  C  Chraochtu  .  .  .  eloquentior  quam  frater,  Dxo  fr. 
85  Bk.  6  TpdKXot  rijw  /xiw  ywd>/ifiw  6fuUay  rd}  ddeX^cp  f^hc^^  »  »  »  TJ  ik  rapcurxevi  rCatf 
Xdyuf  ToXb  a^roO  xpoe^epew,  Vellei.  2,  6,  1  ingenio  doquentiaque  longe  praeHatdior. 
Cic.  Brut.  8S8  Chracchi  in  contionibua  muUo  facUiore  et  liberiore  genere  dicendi  (tm 
sunt  quant  superi&ret).  Plim.  NH.  18, 83  tto  aint  langinqua  monumenta  Tiberii  Gfitique 
Chracchorum  manua,  apud  Pomponium  Secundum  .   .   .  vidi. 

8.  Tiberias.  Gic.  Brut.  108  fuit  uterque  (Carbo  and  Tib.)  aummus  orator, 
104  el  Carbonii  et  Chraochi  Jutbemua  oreUiones  nondum  stUU  aplendidtu  verhU,  aed 
aeutaa  prudentiaeque  pUniseunuu.  fuit  Gr<MCchua  .  .  .  graeda  litteria  eruditua, 
nam  aemper  habuit  exquiaitoa  e  Oraecia  magiatroa,  in  eia  iam  adoleaeena  Diopkanen 
Mytilenaeum  (of.  Plut.  TL  Gr.  8.  20),  Oraeciae  temporihua  iUia  diaertiaaimum.  de 
harusp.  resp.  41  Ti.  Oraechua  conveUU  atatum  civitatia :  qua  gravitate  tnr,  qua  elo- 
quentia^qua  dignitatet  Appian.  b.  o.  1,  9  Ti/S^/nof  Ze/iirp(6itot  Tpdxxot,  69^p  hrn^ar^ 
Kal  \a/iTp6t  it  0cXoTi|i(ay,  elwety  re  dvifartirraTos,  That  his  participation  in  the 
Numantine  stipulations  was  early  turned  to  account  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians, 
appears  from  Quint.  7,  4, 18  interdum  culpa  in  hominem  relegatur :  ut  ai  Oraechua 
reua  foederia  numaniini  .  .  .  miaaum  ae  ah  impertUore  auo  dicereL  Mabtiav. 
Cap.  5,  456  remotio  eat  cum  obiectum  crimen  in  alterum  vel  in  aliud  .  .  .  re- 
movetur,  in  alium^  ut  Ti.  Ghraechua  in  Mancinum  qui  auctor  faciendi  foederia  fuit. 
It  may,  therefore,  appear  doubtful  whether  the  arguments  attributed  to  Tib.  by 
Plut.  (Ti.  Gr.  9)  as  specimens  of  the  ri0aif&njs  and  TVKp6mjs  roO  iM^pbt  and  Appian 
(b.  c.  1,  9)  are  really  drawn  from  his  speeches  or  merely  the  exaggerations  of 
rhetors  and  rhetorical  historians  (e.g.  Fannius  and  Livy).  Plutarch^s  source 
seems,  however,  actually  to  have  contained  specimens  of  the  speeches  of  at  least 
Gains  ;  cf.  G.  Gr.  4  extr. :  roia&rri  ftkv  ^  wiKpla  rCfp  \6yuv  ^p  a^rodt  koX  ToXXd  Xafieu'  ix 
tQp  y€ypafifjt4w*aw  ioruf  6/ioia.  QCBuvavck,  studia  in  Ti.  Gr.  hist.,  Leid.  1879. 
ThGreve,  Krit.  d.  Quellen  z.  Leb.  des  TL  Gr.,  Aachen  1888. 

'  4.  Gains.  General  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  1  t^  \6yw 
&ffT€p  (i)K&rT€pa  Kar(urK€va^6fA€P0S  ixl  Hjp  toTutcIom  .  .  .  dr^Set^  roi)t  dXXovf  fHfropat 
valdiap  (infantium)  fir^Zh  diaf/>4poyras,  8  lax^p  r<}  X/yetr  un  dXXof  ovSeit.  4^3^  koI 
fuyaXoqxapvrarot  xal  ^wfioXtuyraros  ip  rf  \iy€ip,  Cf.  n.  2.  Cic.  de  harusp.  resp.  41 
C,  Oraechua  quo  ingenio^  qua  eloquentia^  quanta  tn,  quanta  gravitate  dicendi  /  pro 
Font.  89  exatat  oratio  hotninia^  ut  opinio  meafert,  noatrorum  hominum  longe  ingenioaia' 
aimi  alque  eloquentiaaumij  C.  Chracchi,  Brut.  125  vir  et  praeatantiaaumo  ingenio  et 
flagranti  atudio  et  doctua  a  puero^  C,  Oraechua,  noli  enim  putare  quemquam  pleniorem 
aut  uberiorem  ad  dicendum  fuiaae.  ,  ,  ,  damnum  iUiua  immcUuro  interitu  rea 
romanae  latinaeque  litter  ae  fecerunt,  126  eloquentia  neacio  an  habuiaaet  parem 
neminem.  grandia  eat  verbia,  aapiena  aenteniiia^  genere  toto  gravia :  manua  extrema 
non  acceaait  operibua  eiua  ;  praeciare  incohata  multa^  perfecta  non  plane.  Tag.  diaL  18 
Catoni  aeni  comparatua  C.  Oraechua  plenior  et  uberior,  26  malim  C,  Chracchi  impetum. 
In  Frontons  time  the  interest  in  Gracchus  revived.  Fronto  epist.  p.  145  tribunalia 
Catonia  et  Oracchi  et  Ciceronia  oratiotiibua  celebrata,  p.  144  contionatur  Cato  infeate^ 
Oraechua  turhulentCy  TuUiua  copioae,  iam  in  iudiciia  acievit  idem  Cato^  triumphal 
Cicero^  tumtUtuatur  Oraechua^  Calvua  rixatur.  p.  54  oralorea  veterea^  quorum  aut  pauci 
aut  praeter  Catonem  et  Oracchum  nemo  tubam  inflat.  His  study  of  (C.)  Gracchus^ 
speeches  appears  also  from  p.  56.  61. 105.  To  this  revived  interest  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  some  valuable  fragments  of  his  oratory  by  Gellius,  esp.  NA.  10, 
8,  8-5.  11,  10,  2-6.  11, 18,  8.  15,  12,  2-4.  Dio  again  uses  secondary  sources, 
hostile  to  C.  Gracchus,  see  fr.  85  Bk.,  where  we  also  read:  toXXJ  fUp  TwcwbrifTi 
iw0vfiiif»drww,  wdKKi  9i  jrcU  ff^odpoTf/ri  dwoftdnav  iwiwop  i9fifAffy6p€i, — Mommsew,  ItG.  2*, 
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lOB.    BScHMiDT,  Krit.  der  Quellen  zwc  Gesch.  der  gracchischen  UBrohen,  Berl. 
1864. 

5.  The  maimer  of  C.  Gracolms^  oratory:  his  delivery  very  lively  (Plut.  G. 
Gr.  4;  he  advised  modulation  of  the  voice,  Cic.  de  or.  8,  225;.  PLut.  G.  Gr.  4 
extr.,  de  cohib.  ira  6.  cf.  Val.  Max.  8, 10, 1.  Quint.  1,  10^27.  Gxll.  1, 11, 10  sqq. 
Dio  fr.  86  Bk.  Axm  ian  80, 4, 19) ;  his  gestures  were  excited,  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  and  bare  his  arm,  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  2.  Dio  1.L  Cic.  de  or;  8,  214  quae  sic  ab 
iUo  e$9e  ada  canatabit  oeulisj  voce^  geatu,  inimici  ut  lacrimtu  tenere  non  poaaerU.  His 
taunts  aimed  at  the  pride  of  the  aristocrats  and  against  individual  opponents  were 
sometimes  very  cutting.  (Schol.  Vat.  in  (Xc.  or.  pFlacc.  16.  p..  238  Or. ;  against 
Piso  C  Qracchi  exatat  oratio  maledictorum  magia  plena  quam  criminum;  cf.  Cic. 
pFont.  89).  Cic.  Tusc.  8, 48  lege  oralionea  Gracchi :  patronum  aerarii  eaae  dicea.  Ha 
choee  the  best  expressions,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  154.^Gbll.  11,  18'  2  in  eiua  oreUionia 
prineipio  coUocaia  verba  aunt  accur<Uiua  modulaHuaque  quam  veterum  oratorum  con- 
auetudo  fert.  On  his  exordia  see  §  44,  5.  Cic.  Brut.  100  states  that  he  employed 
the  rhetor  Menelaus  from  Marathus.  Fragments  of  (17-19)  speeches  in  Meteb,  or. 
rom.  fragm.'  p.  227. 

6.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  86  Ti,  Gracchua  P,f,  ...  .  itonne,  ut  C  Gracchua^Jiliua  eiua^ 
aeriptufn  rdiquit^  duobua  anguibua  domi  comprehenaia  haruapicea  convocavit !  More 
accurately  ib.  2,  62  C,  Qracchua  ad  AT.  Pomponium  (PRE.  5,  1876)  acripait  ducbua 
anguibua  domi  conprehenaia  haruapicea  a  paire  convoctUoa,  Cf .  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  1.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  work  in  question  had  the  form  of  a  letter  and  was  at  all 
events  no  speech,  but  probably  a  political  pamphlet.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  may  perhaps 
refer  to  this :  6  S*  ddcX^df  airroG  TdHot  iyrtwi  ^^kUfi  yiy pwptp  (the  motive  of  Tiberius* 
leges  agrariae).    Cf.  HPetkr,  hist*  rell.  1,  clxxxv  ;  fr.  117.    BOhjce  (n.  1)  p.  4  sq. 

136.  Among  the  orators  of  this  period  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Gracchi  only  the  brothers  Crasstts  (cos.  623/131)  and  Scaevola 
(cos.  621/133),  Tiberius'  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius  (cos. 
611/143)  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  (cos.  629/126),  C.  Papirius  Carbo 
(cos.  634/120),  and  P.  Decius  (praetor  639/llB),  perhaps  also 
C.  Scribonius  Curio  (praetor  633/121) ;  on  the  opposite  side  we 
find  Ti.  Annius  Luscus  (cos.  601/ 1B3),  Q.  Metellus  (§  131,  7), 
P.  Nasica  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Piso  Frugi  (§  132,  4),  P.  Popilius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Fannius  (cos.  632/122),  Q.  AeUus  Tubero  (§  139,  2), 
the  princeps  senatus,  M.  Scaurus  (cos.  639/1  IB),  M.  Livius  Drusus 
(cos.  642/112). 

1.  The  two  Mucii  favoured  Ti.  Gracchus :  §  188,  4. 

2.  Appi  Claudi  vUubilia^  aed  paulo  fervidior  erat  oratio,  Cic.  Brut.  106.  Ap. 
Clamdiua  C./.  P6lc{er)  on  a  terminus  Graochanus  CIL.  1, 552,  censor  618/186 ;  P££. 
2, 410,  26. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  106  in  aliquo  numero  {erant)  etiam  M,  Fulviua  Flaecua  ei  C,  Cato 
,  .  .,  WMdigcrea  oratorea,  etai  Flacd  acripta  aunt,  aed  ut  atudioai  litterarum  (literary 
dilettanti).    PBE.  8,  582.  584. 

4.  C.  P&pirius  C.  f.  Carbo,  tr.  pi.  628/181,  praetor  629/125,  cos.  684/120;  PBE. 
5,  1145.    Cxc.  Brut.  104  ei  Carbonia    .    .    .    hdbemua  orationea  (§  185,  8).     105 
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Carho  .  ,  ,  est  in  muUU  iudiciU  causUquB  cogmtut.  hunt  ...  X.  GrtUiuM 
.  .  .  canorum  oratorem  et  volidnlem  (cf.  de  or.  8,  28)  et  satis  acrem  cUque  eundem  et 
vehementem  et  vcUde  duUem  et  perfacetum  (cf.  Lael.  96)  fuisse  dicebeU  ;  addebal  indus- 
trium  etiam  et  diligentem  et  in  exercitatianibus  commentationibusque  multum  opertte 
sUitum  esse  ponere  (cf.  Quint.  10,  7,  27  C.  Carho  etiam  in  tahemaculo  soUhat  hoc  uti 
exercitatione  dicendi),  106  hie  optimus  illis  temporibus  est  ptUronus  habitus,  Cf.  159 
and  221  (eloquentissumus  homo) ;  108  (summus  orcUar),  His  culture  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  exclusively  rhetorical,  as  he,  like  Ghilba  and  Porcina  (§  181,  4  and  5) 
understood  little  of  leges,  instituta  maiorum,  and  ius  civile  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  40).  He 
was,  moreover,  unprincipled  as  well  as  talented ;  though  a  friendjof  C.  Gracchus 
(Cxc.  Lael.  89.  pMil.  8.  Yal.  Max.  6,  2,  8)  he  as  consul  defended  and  praised  his 
murderer  L.  Opimius  (Gic.  de  or.  2,  106. 165. 169). 

5.  Cxc.  Brut.  106  Flacci  (n.  8)  aemulus  P.  Deciusfuit,  non  infans  iUe  quidem^  sed 
ut  vita  sic  oratione  etiam  turbtdentus  (he  accused  L.  Opimius  a.  684/120).  PBE.  2, 
879,7. 

6.  Cxc.  Brut.  79  et  T.  Annium  Luscum,  Q.  Fidvi  cdULegam  (in  the  consulship)  non 
indisertum  dicunt  fuisse.  Plut.  TL  Gr.  14  T/ros'AFFtof,  o^k  irteuc^  /liv  oOdi  rdb^ptaif 
Ay$pwTott  if  di  \6y(fi  w€pL  rba  ipvT-^eis  koI  droKpUreis  AfMXot  eZi'ai  doKuif.  Fest.  814  T. 
AnniusLuscus  inea  .  ,  .  quam  dixit  adversus  Ti.  Gracchum,  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
Annius  against  whom  Cato  Major  made  a  speech  (Fbst.  805).    P££.  1 ',  1022, 11. 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  (cos.  616/188).  Cic.  Brut.  107  Aodus 
.  .  .  iUum  .  .  .  cum  omnibus  in  rebus  vehementem  tum  acrem  aiebat  in  dicendo  fuisse, 
PBE.  2.  667, 18. 

8.  P.  Popillius  C.  f.  Laenas,  ooe.  622/182  (cf.  CIL.  1,  550.  PEE.  5, 1900, 10), 
cum  civis  egregius  (in  persecuting  the  adherents  of  T.  Gracchus)  tum  non  indisertus 
fuit,  Cic.  Brut.  95. 

9.  Cic.  Brut.  99  C,  Fannius  C,f.^  qui  consul  cum  Domitiofuit  (a.  682/122 ;  but  cf . 
§  187, 4),  unam  orationem  de  sociis  el  nomine  latino  contra  C.  Gracchum  reliquit  sane  et 
bonam  et  nobUem.  Many  indeed  questioned  whether  Fannius  was  the  author  of  this 
speech,  and  attributed  it  to  C.  Persius  (littercUus  homo  Brut.  1.  L,  omnium  fere  nostra- 
rum  hominum  doctissimus  de  or.  2,  25.  fin.  1, 7 ;  as  such  he  is  mentioned  in  Lucilius 
26,  2.  29,  99  M) :  others  supposed  that  muUos  nobiles  quod  quisque  potuisset  in  illam 
orationem  contulisse.  Both  views  are  however  opposed  by  Cic.  Brut.  1. 1.  lb.  100ct«m 
Fannius  numquam  sit  habitus  elinguis.  nam  et  causas  defensitavit  et  tribunatus  eius 
(a.  612  or  618/142  sq.),  arbitrio  et  auctoritate  P.  Africani  gestuSj  non  cbscurus  fuit. 
Passages  from  his  speech  against  C.  Gracchus  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  8, 188.  Jul.  Victor  in 
Halm^s  Bhet.  lat.  min.  402.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 148, 18.  Moreover  Cicero  wrongly  dis- 
tinguishes between  an  orator  C.  Fannius  C.  f .  and  the  C.  Fannius  M.  f.  mentioned 
below,  §  187,  4 ;  all  the  particulars  (including  Cic.  de  rep.  1, 18)  are  to  be  taken  as 
referring  to  this  Fannius  M.  f.  Cf.  ad  Att.  16, 18,  2.  Mommsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  158  and 
HPeteb,  hist.  relL  1,  cciii. 

10.  M.  Aemilius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Scaurus,  bom  a.  592/162  of  a  noble  but  poor  family, 
by  his  energy,  versatility  and  shrewdness  gradually  became  the  leader  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  in  the  time  after  the  Gracchi ;  cos.  a.  689/115  and  647/107,  censor 
645/109,  and  from  640/114  princeps  senatus,  f  c.  665/89.  PEE.  1^,  870.  HPetkb, 
hist.  relL  1,  ccliii.  As  he  was  always  careful  of  good  appearances,  he  composed  for 
this  purpose  an  autobiography  {tree  ad  L,  Fufidium  libri  scripti  de  vita  ipsius,  Cic. 
Brut.  112,  cf.  182,  Plin.  NH.  88,  21  and  Val.  Max.  4,  4,  11  according  to  Halm's 
emendation),  though  this  was  not  much  read,  probably  on  account  of  its  undis- 
guised apologetic  character  (Cic.  L  L).    It  is  possible  that  Cicero's  recommendation 
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prolonged  the  existence  of  this  work  for  a  few  centories ;  carious  expressions  (such 
88  $agitti$  confictua^  potertUurj  posgitur)  are  quoted  from  Scaurus  de  vita  sua  down  to 
the  authority  of  Charisius  (GL.  1, 146  Scaurus  libro  III)  and  Diomedes  (see  HPbteb, 
hist.  relL  1, 186),  and  not  only  do  we  find  notices  taken  from  it  in  Val.  Max.  (4, 4, 11) 
and  Frontinus  (Strat.  4,  8, 18),  but  in  so  late  a  writer  as  Aurel.  Victor  the  chapter 
on  Scaurus  (ill.  72)  is  indirectly  derived  from  this  source.  Cicero  knew  also  of 
speeches  by  him  (Brut.  112  huiu$  et  orationea  autU)^  as  it  seems,  both  judicial  and 
politicaL  Brut.  Ill  in  Seauri  oratione  .  .  .  gravUcu  autnma  et  ruUuralU  quaedam 
inerat  auetaritaa  .  .  .  112  hoe  dicendi  genus  ad  pairocinia  mediocriter  aptum  vide^ 
htUur^  ad  senatoriam  vero  senUnliam  ,  ,  .  vd  maonme.  de  or.  1, 214  quamquam  est  in 
dieendo  wiinime  cantemnendus,  prudentia  tamen  rerum  maffnarum  magis  quam  dicendi 
arte  nitUur  (in  his  public  position).— From  a  speech  against  him  (a.  668/9)  by  his 
bitter  adversary  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  (§  158,  8;  PBE.  6, 117,  88)  see  quotations  ap. 
DioM.  GL.  1, 103, 19.  196,  7.  224,  21.— Another  of  his  opponents  was  C.  Canius  (eq. 
E.  nee  infacetus  et  satis  liUeratus^  Cic.  off.  8,  58),  who  defended  Butilius  Bufus 
(§  142, 1)  when  he  was  accused  by  Scaurus  of  having  obtained  office  by  fraudulent 
means.  A  witticism  of  Canius  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  280.  From  him  perhaps  is  the 
quotation  ap.  Paul.  Festi  869, 11  {Oannius)  ?    Cf .  §  19, 1. 

U.  M.  Livius  C.  f.  Drusus,  trib.  pL  a.  682/122,  cos.  642/112;  PBE.  4,  llOa 
Vir  et  oratione  gravis  et  auctoritate,  Cic.  Brut.  109,  cf.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  8  ff^et  koI  Xdyy  koI 
T\o&rtp  TMf  fidXtara  ri/uaftdpois  .  .  .  ipdfuXKot*  Perhaps  a  writer  on  law.  J  J.  85,  44 ; 
cf.  HuscHKs,  iurispr.  anteiust.  ^  p.  95,  6. 

12.  0.  Scribonius  Curio,  praetor  688/121,  the  first  of  three  orators  of  the  familia 
Curionum,  in  qua  tres  continua  serie  oratcres  exstiterunt  (§  158,  6.  209, 1.  Plim.  NH. 
7, 188 ;  cf.  also  Sohol.  Ambr.  in  Cic.  or.  p.  880  Or.).  Cic  de  or.  2,  98  calls  him  vel 
eloquentissimus  temporibus  iUis.  More  accurately  Brut.  122  fuit  .  .  .  sane  Ulustris 
oral&Ty  cuius  de  ingenio  ex  oratiombus  eius  existumari  potest,  sunt  enim  et  aliae  et  pro 
Ser,  Fulvio  de  incestu  nobilis  oratio.  nMs  quidem  pueris  haec  omnium  optuma 
pulabatur,  Cf.  ib.  124.  A  passage  from  it  is  quoted  in  Cic.  de  inv.  1,  80sCoBifiF. 
ad.  Herenn.  2,  88.  Seripsit  etiam  alia  nonnulla  (speeches)  et  multa  dixit  et  iUustria^ 
§t  in  nunuro  patronorum  fuit,  Brut.  124.  He  was  not  made  consul  (Cic.  Brut.  122) ; 
perhaps  he  had  sided  with  the  GracchL 

137/TJ^t  of  the  historians  of  this  period  tried  to  rise 
above  the  style  ot  the  old  annalista[  Cn.  Gellius  and  probably 
Tuditanos  and  Vennonius  most  be  excepted,  but  the  state- 
ment holds  good  all  the  more  of  C.  Fannius  (mentioned  above 
as  an  orator),  whose  truthfulness  is  specially  asserted  by  com- 
petent judges,  and,  in  regard  to  style,  of  L.  Coelius  Antipater, 
whose  history  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  loaded  with  rheto- 
rical ornament,  but  important  in  substance.  To  this  period 
belongs  also  the  conclusion  of  the  official  Annals  and  their  pub*- 
lication  in  the  shape  of  a  book  (§  133,  4). 

1.  FFcubf  TAXcot  (Gnaeus  Gellius  Plin.  ind.  auct  b.  7)  is  quoted  in  the  history 
of  the  Begal  period  by  Dionys.  Hal.  2,  81.  76  cf.  TAXtof  4,  6.  6, 11  (ol  wtpl  ViXKiop), 
7, 1.  Cn,  OtUii  annaUm  tertium  with  a  prayer  of  Hersilia  in  Gell.  NA.  18,  28  (22), 
18,  of.  18, 12, 6  Cfi.  Oellius  in  annalibus.  ib.  bk.  8,  cap.  14  contained  verba  quaedam 
€X  Naeviopoeta  et  Cn,  Oetlio  non  usitate  colUxata.   Cbsisobiii.  d.  n.  17, 11  Piso  censorius 
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et  Cn.  GeUiu8,  Macrob.  1,  16,  21  GeUiuM  annalium  libro  XV  et  CcuHus  Hemina, 
Charis.  GL.  1,  54  CMXiua  in  II ,  .  .  et  in  V  .  ,  ,  et  in  VII  .  .  .  idem  GeUiua  XCVII 
(?  exc.  Cauchii  XXVII,  cf .  FMaixner,  Zf OG.  29,  882) ;  ib.  55  (also  189) :  GeUiut 
libro  XXIII  (?  Cauch.  XXXVI) ;  in  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  818  the  same  fragment  from 
GeUius  libro  XXX  The  work  seems  certainly  to  have  been  long  and  detailed: 
possibly  this  annalist  is  the  same  Gn.  Gellius  against  whom  Cato  the  Elder  made  a 
speech  (Gell.  NA.  14,  2,  21.  26),  PBE.  8,  661.  KNippkhdbt,  op.  899.  OMeltzkr, 
JJ.  105,  429.  Mention  is  made  of  Gellins  (TiWioi  and  GeUii,  see  KI^ipperdet  1.1.) 
ap.  Dion.  1,  7.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  (according  to  this  he  wrote  a<£  antiquorum  languorem) : 
see  §  87,  5  and  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxxviii.  165 ;  fragm.  92. 

2.  The  quotation  Sex,  GeUiua  in  origine  gentia  romanae  in  the  Origo  g.  rom.  16, 4 
is  spurious ;  cf .  §  414,  5 ;  the  mention  of  A.  GelliuM  (agellius  in  the  M8S.  AMio 
OMeltzer)  historiarum  lib.  Jap.  Nok.  194,  8  is  also  suspicious. 

8.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  F'abium  aut  .  .  .  C(Uonem  aut  Pisonem  aut  Fannium  aut  Ven- 
nonium.  Att.  12,  8, 1  moleste  fero  Vennonii  me  historiam  non  habere,  Dionts.  Hal. 
4,  15  Cit  0^€ppdfvu>s  UrrSfnjKep, 

4.  Oic.  Brut.  101  alter  (see  §  186,  9)  C.  Fanniua,  M,  /.,  C,  Laeli  gener  (but  see 
Cic.  Att.  12,  5,  8.  Hirschfeld,  1.1.)  ei[moribua  et  ipso  genere  dicendi  durior,  is 
Panaetium  audiveraL  eiue  <nnnia  in  dicendo  fetcultas  ex  hietoria  iprius  non  ineUganter 
acripta  perapici  potest,  Cf.  ib.  118  and  above  n.  8.  He  was  the  companion  of  Ti. 
Gracchus  at  the  destruction  of  CarUiage  (Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  4  roO  ye  relxovt  ix^pri  .  .  . 
TpCrrot  [Ti.  Gracchus] ,  &t  <f»riai  ^vpu>t  Xfytav  koI  aih-bs  rf  Ti/3ep/y  (rvperi^^pai  ktX.)  and 
(a.  612/142)  in  Spain  (Appian.  Hisp.  67).  Trib.  pleb.  a.  618/141  (Cic.  ad  Att.  16, 
18  C)  ?  cf.  §  186,  9.  Ahout  625/129-629/125  praetor  {<^dpyios  Mdpiroi;  vlbs  arparrrY^, 
Joseph,  ant.  18,  9,  .2).  This  is  certainly  C.  Fannius  M.  f .  (CIL.  1,  560)  Strabo,  cos. 
682/122,  and  therefore  bom  about  580/174.  Victohin.  in  Cic.  rhet.  1,  28  p.  57 
Or.  =  208,  27  Halm:  SaUustius  ,  .  ,  in  libro  I  historiarum  dot  CcUoni  brevitatem  ,  .  . 
Fannio  vero  veritatem.  Highest  number  of  books  known :  Schol.  Ver.  ad  Aen.  8, 
707  C,  Fannius  in  VIII  annali  Drepanum  modo,  modo  Drepana  appeUat,  The 
repeated  mention  of  Drepana  here  evidenced  points  to  the  first  Punic  war 
(Hirschfeld  1. 1.).  The  other  fragments  refer  to  the  period  contemporary  with 
the  author  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  270  Fannius  in  anncdibus  suis  Africanum  Aemilianum 
.  .  .  appeUat  ef/xin'a=Brut.  299  ut  ait  in  historia  sua  C,  Fannius,)  The  work  would 
appear  to  have  been  exhaustive,  if  the  first  Punic  war  was  related'  only  in  bk.  8 ; 
see  also  Cic.  Brut.  81  Metellus*  speech  contra  Ti.  Chracchum  exposita  est  in  C.  Fanni 
anneUibus,  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  M.  Brutus  (§  210,  2)  epitomised  it : 
epitome  Bruti  Fanniana  an  (f)  Bruti  epitoma  Fanmorum,  Cic.  Att.  12, 5, 8.  HPeter, 
hist.  rell.  1, 188;  fragm.  87.  PEE.  8,  421.— HPeter,  hist  rell.  1,  ecu.  OHirsch- 
FELD,  Wien.  Stud.  6, 127. 

5.  Cic  leg.  1,  6  Fetnnii  aetate  caniunctus  Aniipater  paulo  it^avit  vehementius 
habuitque  vires  agrestis  tile  quidem  atque  horridas,  sine  nitore  ac  pedaestra  etc  de  or. 
2,  54  paululum  se  erexit  et  addidit  historiae  maiorem  sonum  vocis  vir  optimus,  Crassi 
familiaris,  Aniipater:  ceteri  non  exorncUores  rerum  sed  tantummodo  narratores fuerunt 
,  ,  ,  sed  ipse  Caelius  neque  distinxit  historiam  varietate  oolorum  neque  verborum  coLlo- 
c€ttione  et  tractu  orationis  leni  et  aequabUi  perpalicit  iUud  opus ;  sed  ut  homo  neque 
doctus  neque  maxime  aptus  ad  dicendum,  sicut  potuit,  doUtvit :  vicit  tamen  superiares. 
Brut.  102  X.  Caelius  Antipater  scriptor  .  .  .  fuit  ut  iemporibus  illis  lucuUntus,  iuris 
vaide  peritus,  multorum  etiam,  ut  L,  Crassi  (bom  614/140)  magister,  Pompov.  Dig. 
1,  2,  2,  40  Caelius  Antipater,  qui  historias  conscripsU,  sed  plus  eloquentiae  quam 
scientiae  iuris  operam  dtdiL  His  legal  knowledge  justifies  the  assumption  of 
Boman  nationality^    At  all  events  he  was  no  freedman  (see  Suet.  rhet.  8 ;  above 
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§  86, 8),  bat  probably  the  son  of  one.  (FIiACHicAirN,  de  font.  Liv.  2, 19).  Tbat  he 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi,  appears  from  Gic.  de  div.  1,  56  C.  Gracchus 
wiuUia  dixit,  ut  acriplum  apud  eundem  Caelium  eat^  nbi  in  »omni9  .  .  .  fratrem  visum 
etf0  .  .  .  hoe  anUquam  tribunus  pi,  C,  Orctcchus  foetus  est  et  se  audisse  scr^nt  Ccuiius 
0t  ilium  dixisse  multis.  Val.  Max.  1,  7,  6  Caelius  etiamj  certus  romanae  historiae 
auetor,  sermonem  de  tare  ad  suae  aures  illo  adhvc  vivo  pervenisse  scribit.  Vellei.  2, 
9, 6  vetmttior  Sisennafuit  Caelius. — The  date  of  his  work  is  doubtfuL  In  it,  however, 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (a.  688/121)  was  mentioned  (Cic.  de  div.  1,  56).  Coel. 
Antip.  ap.  Plih.  NH.  2, 169  says  vidisse  se  qui  navigasset  ex  ffispania  in  Aethiopiam 
eommercii  gratia.  If  this  circumnavigator  of  Africa  was  Eudoxos  of  Cyzicus 
(Poseidonios  ap.  Strabo  2  p.  98  G.  Mela  8, 90),  which  is  uncertain  notwithstanding 
the  argument  of  KTNeumamm,  Phil.  45,  885,  Coelius  can  hardly  have  composed 
his  work  earlier  than  about  644/110. 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148) :  Gobnif.  ad  Her.  4, 18  quo  in 
vUio  (in  the  verborum  transieotio)  est  Coelius  (the  best  MSS.  vary  between  this 
spelling  and  Gaelius)  assiduus,  ut  hoe  est  *  in  priore  lihro  has  res  ad  te  scriptas  Luci 
misimus  Aeli,^  FMarx,  studd.  Luciliana,  Bonn  1882,  96.  Gf.  Gic.  or.  280  quod 
(traioere  verba)  se  L,  Coelius  Antipater  in^prooemio  belli  punici  nisi  necessario  factu- 
rum  negaL  ,  .  ,  et  hie  quidem,  qui  hane  a  L,  Adio  (so  APopma  :  MSS.  a  Lcelio ;  but 
Laelius,  who  died  soon  after  629/125,  can  hardly  have  been  alive  when  the  history 
of  Gaelius  appeared)  ad  quern  scripsit,  ,  .  .  veniam  petit,  et  utitur  ea  traiectione  ver- 
borum §t  nihUo  tamen  aptius  expiet  conduditque  sententias.  Very  likely  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work,  and  not  of  some  part 
of  it,  and  probably  it  dealt  with  the  second  Punic  war,  to  which  most  of  the 
extant  fragments  (see  n.  7)  relate.  Gf.  Fbohto  p.  62  rari  veterum  seriptorum  in  eum 
laborem  .  .  .  verba  induslriosius  quaerendi  se  commisere  .  .  .  poetarum  .  .  .  maxime 
Enmus  eumque  studiose  aemultUus  L,  Coelius,  Fbonto  p.  114  historiam  scripsere  ,  .  . 
verbis  Cato  multiiugis,  Coelius  singulis.  To  this  work  perhaps  belongs  also  p.  258 
meedum  legi  Coelianum  excerptum  nee  legam  (f  reddam)  priusquam  ipse  sensus  venatus 
fuero,  Gic.  de  div.  1,  49  hoe  item  in  Sileni,  quern  Caelius  sequitur,  grcteea  historia 
est:  is  (Silenus)  autem  dUigentissume  res  Hannibalis perseeutus  est.  This  historical 
work  of  GoeHus  comprised  7  books.  Book  1  described  the  years  586/218  sq.,  b.  2 
588/216  sq.,  b.  8  began  with  540/214  (see  Gell.  10,  1,  8).  In  b.  6  was  related 
Sdpio^s  landing  in  Africa  550/204  (Non.  187).  B.  7  contained  the  last  three 
years  561/208-058/201.    WSibolih  1.  L  46.    GFUhoer,  PhU.  40, 188. 

6.  Antipater  was  not  deficient  in  critical  faculty  (Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  888  Coelius 
'  ex  seriptis  eorum  qui  vert  arbitrantur '  passive  inrdKofifimmi)  and  love  of  truth 
(Liv.  21, 46, 10.  27,  27, 18) :  he  availed  himself  of  numerous  native  authorities,  e.g, 
FiabiuB  Pictor,  Gators  Origines,  Ennius  (see  n.  5),  the  laudatio  of  Maroellus  (§  81, 
5);  tbat  he  made  use  of  the  memoirs  of  the  elder  Scipio  is  conjectured  by 
LKsLLBS,  d.  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen,  Marb.  1875 ;  and  Sieqlin  1.1.  54 :  but  he 
had  also  recourse  to  opposition  authorities,  esp.  to  Silenus  (n.  5 ;  see  HBujack, 
de  Sileno  scriptore  Hannibalis,  KOnigsb.  1859),  which  was  a  decided  step  in 
advance  of  the  one-sided  views  which  had  thus  far  prevailed.  Goelius  gave  special 
attention  to  the  external  form  of  his  history,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  merit  of  his 
work  consisted,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  its  author,  in  the  lucid, 
skilfully  chosen,  ornate  and  copiously  flowing  diction.  Thus  the  fragments 
indicate  the  interlarding  of  the  work  with  speeches  composed  by  himself  (e,g,  those 
of  Carthaginians),  and  a  propensity  to  amplification  and  to  highly  coloured 
descriptions  (Liv.  29,  27,  18  sqq.  Non.  187 ;  frequent  use  of  the  praes.  histori- 
com),  exaggerations,  carelessness  in   regard   to  geography  (WOlfflik  LI.  61) 
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and  to  numerical  statementa  (Lit.  29,  25,  8  CadiuB  ut  abtiinti  numero  Ua  ad 
immetuum  multitudinia  speciem  auget),  prominence  g^ven  to  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  and  portents  (WOlfflin  1.1.  75) ;  he  also  showed  enough  partiality  for  the 
Bomans ;  see  WOlftlin  \X  28.  88.  44.  78.— Livy  in  his  third  decade  uses  him  far 
more  often  than  he  acknowledges;  in  opposition  to  JBSturm,  quae  ratio  inter 
tertiam  decadem  Livii  et  Antipatri  historias  intercedat,  WtLrzb.  1888,  see  LBaubr, 
philol.  Bundsch.  1884,  1578.  He  was  also  used  by  Plutarch  (in  the  Fab.  and 
Marcellus ;  see  Soltau,  de  f ontt.  Pint,  in  sec.  bello  Punioo  enarrando,  Bonn  1870. 
EWOlfflin  1.1.  28. 79)  and  especially  by  Cassius  Dio  (see  M.  Pobneb,  quibus  auctori- 
bus  in  bello  Uannibalico  enarr.  usus  sit  Cass.  Dio,  Bonn  1874).  That  Polybios 
made  use  of  Coelius,  who  was  his  junior  by  a  whole  generation,  as  Sibolin 
(1.1.  69)  holds,  is  not  proved  and  is  a  priori  improbable.  On  the  other  hand  there 
appears  evidence  of  his  having  been  used  in  Valerius  Maximus  (HPeter,  hist. 
relL  1,  ccxxiv.  MKbanz,  Beitr.  s.  Quellenkrit.  des  Val.  Max.,  Posen  1876,  24),  in 
Frontinus  and  in  the  author  of  the  short  work  de  viris  illustribus  (§  414,  4, 
WOu'FLiN  1.1.  77,  80).  In  general  cf.  on  the  employment  of  Coelius'  history, 
especially  in  Livy,  KBOttcher,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  5,  851.  HPster,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxv. 
AScH&FER,  histor.  Zeitschr.  28,  486.  EWOlfflin  1.1.  AvGutschmid,  Lit.  Centr. 
BL  1872,  1188.  KWNitzsch,  rOm.  Annalistik,  Berl.  1878.  OGilbkrt  1.1. 
WSiEOLiN  1.1. — M.  Brutus  (cf.  n.  4  ad  fin.)  had  also  epitomised  this  work  (Cic. 
Att.  18,  8  epitamen  BrtUi  Caelianorum  velim  mihi  miUaa,  cf.  Char  is.  GL.  1,  220 
BruiuB  et  Coelius  frequenter  eo  uei  aunt),  Paulus  (perhaps  Julius  Paulus  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  ?  see  §  858,  4)  elucidated  Antipater  (antiquated  forms) ;  cf. 
Charis.  GL.  1, 148  Paulus  in  Codii  hist(oriarum  or  -ae)  libr,  I\  cf.  ib.  126.  217.  241. 

7.  Among  the  fragments  of  Coelius  are  many  which  relate  to  ethnology  and 
geography,  to  legends  and  etymology.  These  can  only  be  included  in  the  history 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  on  the  supposition  that  they  formed  part  of  digressions 
in  that  history :  this  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  such  notices.  Hence  first  JMeursius,  then  ThPlCss  (de  Cinciis,  Bonn  1865) 
and  recently  WSibolin  1.1.  have  inferred  that  Coelius  composed  a  second  anti- 
quarian work.  On  this  theory  Coelius'  history  would  be  earlier,  while  the  anti- 
quarian work,  to  which  might  be  assigned  the  mention  of  C.  Gracchus'  death  and 
the  dedication  to  C.  Laelius  [see  however  n.  5],  would  be  later.  But  no  convincing 
evidence  of  two  such  works  by  Coelius  can  be  produced ;  neither  can  this  be 
proved  from  the  epitome  Caelianorum  (see  n.  6) ;  it  is  likewise  strange  that  the  two 
works  are  not  distinguished  by  special  names  (both  would  be  quoted  as  historiae, 
the  historical  work  being  in  addition  called  annales),  and  lastly  that,  for  both,  the 
number  of  books  in  the  citations  does  not  exceed  Vil.  See,  besides,  for  two  works 
SiKOLiN  1.1.  and  Phil.Wschr.  1888,  1451  EZarncke,  WschrfklPh.  1886,  515 ;  for 
the  other  view  e,g,  GFUnger,  OGilbert,  BPOhlmamn,  Phil.  Anz.  10,  884  sqq. 
HPeter,  JJ.  125,  97  and  others. 

8.  Collection  of  the 'fragments  of  Antipater:  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 147 ;  fragm. 
98.  OGiLBKKT,  die  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  865  and  Sieolin, 
die  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  ib.  11,  1.— Cf.  in  addition  WGroek  van  Prinbterer 
(Leiden  1821)  and  BANauta  (Leid.  1822) ;  OMeltzer,  de  L.  Coelio  Antipatro,  Lps. 
1867.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxiii.  EWOlfflin,  Antiochus  von  Syrakus  und 
Coelius  Antipater  (Winterthur  1872)  22 ;  edition  of  Liv.  XXI,  p.  viii.  ThZiblinski, 
d.  letzten  Jahre  d.  2.  p\in.  Kriegs,  Lpz.  1880, 112. 

9.  Festus  158*,  21  cuius  historiae  auctor  est  Alfius  libro  I  belli  carthaginiensis. 
HPbter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxxvi.  ccclxvii. 
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138.  In  this  period  we  have  as  antiquarians  tlie  annalist  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus  (cos.  625/129)  and  M.  Junius,  a  partisan 
of  the  Gracchi ;  the  first  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
and  of  libri  magistratuum,  the  latter  of  a  work  de  potestatibus. 
Another  was  Junius  Congus.  The  poet  L.  Accius,  who  flourished 
about  this  time,  was  also  a  scholar  (§  134,  7.  8.  11).  Others  were 
especially  busied  in  making  the  old  literature  accessible  and  in- 
telligible, e.g.  Lampadio  and  Vargunteius. 

1.  C.  Sempronius  C.f.C.n.Tuditanas,  triumphed  as  consul  Kal.  Oct.  625/129 
de  lapudibus  (OIL.  1,  p.  459,  xxi).  PBE.  6,  976.  Cic.  Brut.  95  C.  Tuditamu  cum 
omni  vita  atque  vietu  excultua  alque  expolUuB  turn  eiuB  elegant  eel  hcMum  etiam  orationie 
gemue,  Diontb.  1, 11  ol  Xoytufraroi  rOv  ^/laucQp  ffxryypa^iw^  iw  oU  iari  Tl6pKi6i  re  Kdrwy 
.  .  .  jcol  r<iios  Zffivpunos  Kal  dXXoc  ffvxt^ol.  Of.  ib.  1, 18.  The  notice  there  given  con- 
cerning the  aborigines  of  Italy  is  probably  taken  from  his  history,  as  well  as  the 
one  about  Begulus  in  Gell.  7, 4, 1  and  about  the  triumph  of  Flamininus  (a.  560/194) 
in  Plut.  Flam.  14.  Hence  his  work  seems  to  have  been  after  the  manner  of  the 
Annalists  in  dealing  both  with  archaic  and  contemporary  history.  Besides  this, 
Tuditanut  libro  III  magietratuum  is  quoted  (Macbob.  1, 18, 21)  on  leap-years,  and  in 
eomvmentario  XIII C.  Tudilani  (Messala  ap.  GeU.  18,  15,  4)  on  the  praetor,  and  to 
this  work  may  also  belong  the  notices  concerning  the  nundinae  (BIacrob.  1, 16, 82) 
and  the  trib.  pi.  (Ascoh.  ad  Cornel,  p.  76  Or.  68  K-8.).  In  treating  of  leap-years, 
which  were  by  many  connected  with  Numa,  the  author  may  there  also  have 
referred  to  the  supposed  books  of  Numa  found  a.  578/181  (§  72, 2),  and  we  may  there- 
fore understand  of  the  same  work  Plin.  NH.  18,  87  hoe  idem  tradit  L.  Pieo  ceneoriut 
prime  commentariorum  .  .  .  Tuditanut  tertio  decimOy  Numae  decretorum  fuiate, 
(HPeter,  relL  1,  ccxi  differs  from  this).  Tuditanus  is  also  mentioned  Plim.  NH. 
ind.  auct.  to  bk.  12.    The  fragments  ap.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 142 :  fragm.  89. 

2.  Plih.  NH.  88,  86  idque  duravit  ultra  C,  Chracchum.  luniue  eerie,  qui  ab 
amieiHa  eiue  Oracehanue  appellatue  eat,  ecriptum  reiiquit.  Cenborin.  d.  n.  20,  2  magis 
lunio  Graechano  et  Fulvio  et  Varrani  et  Suetonio  credendum ;  cf .  ib.  20,  4.  22,  9 
(above  §  126, 1).  Varro  LL.  6,  88  «<  Fulviua  ecribU  et  luniue ;  cf .  ib.  5,  42.  48.  55. 
6,  96  tfi  If.  lunii  eommentariie.  Ulh.  dig.  1, 18, 1  pr. :  Oracehanue  denique  luniue 
libro  eeplimo  de  poteetatibue,  from  which  Lyd.  de  magistr.  1,  24  'laOnot  Tpaxxiat^bt  h 
rf  'Ttpl  i^oivciSm.  The  work  was  addressed  to  his  friend  Pomponius,  the  father  of 
Atticus  (Cic.  leg.  8, 49  de  poteeiatum  iure  .  .  .  pluribue  verbie  tcripeil  ad  patrem  tuum 
M,  lumiue  eodalie,  perite  meo  quidem  iudieio  et  dUigenUr).  The  scanty  fragmenta 
show  that  lonins  endeavoured  to  combine  the  investigation  of  the  subject-matter 
with  definitions  of  terms ;  partiality  to  Gracchus  is  possible  but  cannot  be  traced  in 
them.  Nor  can  direct  use  of  Gracchanus'  woi^  be  proved  after  Varro.  HEDibk- 
S0,  BmchstQcke  der  r&m.  Juristen  (K6nigsb.  1814)  p.  56.  LMescklim,  de  lunio 
Onoebano,  Dorp.  1840.  41  IL  MHbbtx,  de  Cinciis  (1842)  8a  PBE.  4,  584. 
JBkksr  ZIAW.  1854,  nr.  la    Huschu,  iurispr.  anteiust.*  a 

8.  LccHL.  ap.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  7  wee  doeUeeimia,  nam  Oaium  (?)  Pertimm  (|  186, 
9)  kaeoe  legere  neio,  lunimm  Cangum  volo  Le.  (cf.  §  148,  8)  he  objects  to  be  read  by 
Icarnpd  aclK^an,  bat  desires  educated  readers,  and  as  such  Junius  Omgus.  Cic.  de 
or.  1, 256  (the  orator  Antonius  §  152, 1  says,  a.  668/91)  hiet&riam  et  pmdentiam 
pmbUd  ei  aadiqmUatie  f  tier  et  exemplormm  eopiam  ...  a  viro  optima  et  ietie 
>,fa9uliari  meo  Congo  {lomgo  in  the  MSB.)  mmlmahor,    pPlanc.  &8 
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(delivered  a.  700/54)  neque  fuii  qui  id  (some  antiquarian  matter)  nobia  narrarei, 
praesertim  mortuo  Congo  (conco  in  the  MSS.).  On  this  the  Schol.  Bob.  264  Or. : 
idea  mentionem  Congi  videtur  itUerposuiaae,  qui^ay  per  iUud  tempuH  decesaercU  (?  this 
is  only  inferred  from  the  mortuo  Congo;  Congas  was  probably  older  than  Antonius, 
and  must  have  been  bom  about  600/154),  homo  curionu  et  diligent  eruendae 
vetusteUis,  nam  historicua  ^nonfuUy.  KLBoth,  BhM.  8,  618.  HPbter,  hist.  rell. 
1,  CLxxiii.  JBeckeb  (see  n.  2.  ad  fin.)  connects  him  with  Gracchanus;  against 
this  see  CMFrancken,  comm.  crit.  ad  Lucil.  2  (1871),  86. 

4.  C.  Octavius  Lampadio  was,  according  to  Suet,  gramm.  1  (see  §  41, 1)  the 
first  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Krates  of  Pergamus  (in  Bome  about  585/169),  criti- 
cally revised,  lectured  on  and  explained  the  works  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets ;  he 
gave  special  attention  to  the  poems  of  Naevius ;  he  published  afresh  in  7  books 
Naevius^  bellum  punicum,  which  before  was  extant  only  in  a  single  volume  (Suet. 
gramm.  2,  see  §  95,  8).  His  editions  were  renowned  and  continued  to  be  respected 
down  to  a  late  period  (Fronto  p.  20 ;  see  §  159, 10.  Ennius*  annates  Lampadionis 
manu  emendati  ap.  Gell.  18,  5,  11;  see  §  101,  4).  Junior  to  Lampadio  was 
Q.  Vargnnteius,  who  certia  diebua  in  magna  frequentia  pronuntiabat  Ennius  (§  101, 4) 
and  who  likewise  handled  the  old  poets  technically  as  a  grammarian  (§  41, 
2, 1. 12). 

139.  The  Stoic  pliilosopliy  was  in  the  Gracohan  period  pro- 
fessed by  C.  Blossius  of  Cumae,  the  faithful  fnend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
and  by  Q.  Tubero  (cos.  636/118),  a  man  of  high  principles, 
though  of  one-sided  mind,  who  was  also  a  jurist.  In  the  augur 
Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  637/117)  legal  knowledge  preponderated  over 
his  Stoicism.  Juridical  works  were  in  this  period  composed  by 
C.  Livius  Drusus. 

1.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  Aiotftdtfovs  toO  ff^opos  jca2  BXocfflw  rod  il>iKo<T6<t>w  xcLpopfiJiadmap 
aCfT6f.  &v,  .  .  .  ^r  .  .  .  6  BX.  airrodev  i^'IroMas  Kv/uuicbf,  ^Ayrtrdrpov  toO  Tapaiiat 
yryoviin  iv  d<rret  o'vp'^Otjs  koI  renfAtifUpot  i/x*  aOrov  Tpo<r^wi»iJcre(rt  ypapLpArw  0cXo<r6^r. 
Cf.ib.20.    Cic.  Lael.87.    PRE.  1«,  2399. 

2.  Q.  Aelins  Tubero,  grandson  of  L.  Aemilins  Paulas  and  nephew  of  Af  ricanus 
Minor,  praetor  probably  681/128,  cos.  suff.  686/118,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Panaitioe. 
His  Stoicism,  though  not  unfavourable  to  his  juridical  studies,  was  an  impediment 
to  his  oratory,  and  as  he  carried  it  out  most  rigorously  in  practice,  he  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  crotchety  personage ;  PBE.  1',  884.  Cic.  Lael.  87  Ti. 
Qracchum  remp,  vexantem  a  Q.  Tuberone  .  .  .  derelidum  tfidebamue.  Brut.  117 
Q.  Aeliue  Tubero  fuit  .  .  .  nuUo  in  oratorum  numero,  aed  vita  aeverua  et  congruena  cum 
ea  diaciplina  quam  cclebaty  paulo  etiam  durior,  .  .  ut  vita  aic  oratione  durua^  incuUua, 
horridua.  .  .  .  fuit  aut-em  conatana  eivia  etfortia  et  in  primia  C.  Chreuxho  mdUatua^  quod 
indicat  Gracchi  in  eum  oratio,  aunt  etiam  in  Chreuxhum  Tuberonia.  iafuit  mediocria 
in  dicendoy  doctiaaimua  in  diaputando.  The  belief  that  Laelius  composed  for  him 
the  funeral  oration  on  his  uncle  Scipio  Af  ricanus  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  841)  is  probably 
based  on  a  confusion  (§  181,  2).  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40  Q.  Tubero^  itle  atoicua, 
Panaetii  auditor^  qui  et  ipae  conaul.  Cic.  ap.  G^IL  1,  22,  7  nee  vero  acientia  iuria 
maioribua  auia  Q,  Adiua  Tubero  defuit,  doctrina  ^iam  auperjuit^  explained  by 
Gellius  :  diadplinas  enim  Tubero  atoicaa  et  dialecticaa  percalluertU,  Panaitios  himself, 
Hecaton  and  Poseidonioe  addressed  philosophical  writings  to  him.    The  juridical 
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writings  of  Q.  Tubero  in  the  Ciceronian  period  (see  §  206, 1)  are  frequently  based 
upon  him. 

8.  Q.  Mucins  Q.  f .  Q.  n.  Scaevola,  distinguished  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name  (§  154. 1)  by  the  appellation  of  augur,  bom  c.  595/159  (a.  625/129  he  is  iam 
aetaie  quaestarius,  Cic.  de  rep.  18),  cos.  687/117,  died  later  than  666/88  (Yal.  Max.  8, 
8,  5).  PBE.  5, 188.  He  was  no  real  orator  (Cic.  Brut.  102  oratorum  in  numero  non 
fuU  ;  cf.  de  or.  1,  89.  214.  284),  much  less  a  philosopher,  though  a  friend  of  Panai- 
tios  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 45).  His  excellence  lay  in  '  respondere  de  iure,^  but  he  seems  not 
to  have  written  anything.  Vkllbi.  2,  9,  2  QMueitu  turn  Kientia  quam  proprie 
doquentiae  nomine  eelebrior  fuii,  Cic.  Brut.  102  iuris  civilis  intellegentia  atque  omni 
prudentiae  genere  prae$titit,  212  peritissimua  iuria  idemque  percamis  eH  habitus, 
Atticus  and  Cicero  as  adulescentuli  used  to  assist  at  his  consultations  (Cic.  leg. 
1, 18.  Lael.  1.  Brut.  806).  With  all  his  firmness  oi  character  he  was  at  the  same 
time  an  amiable  person  {comiter^  ui  aoUbat,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  85  and  284  eximia 
9uavitaU)j  even  a  ioculator  (ad  Att.  4,  16,  8).  But  the  Q.  Scaevola,  whom  Pliny 
ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81, 1)  mentions  as  the  author  of  Uueiva  earmina  (quoting  from  these 
de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  575,  24  Scaevola  '  laseaa  dunes ' ;  cf.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  101,  7), 
likewise  the  author  of  the  epigram  on  Cicero^s  poem  Marius  (Q.  Cic.  ap.  Cic  leg. 
1,2  ut  ait  Scaevola  defratris  mei  Mario^  *  caneecet  seieclis  innumerabilibuB '),  and  lastly 
the  Motktof  Zirev6Xas  whose  epigram  on  a  bucolic  subject  is  to  be  found  Anth.  Pal. 
9, 217,  is  not  he,  but  rather  his  son  Q.  Scaevola  (trib.  pi.  700/54 ;  PBE.  5, 188),  who 
a.  6^/59  was  among  the  cohors  amicorum  of  the  poetaster  Q.  Cicero.  MHaupt, 
opusc  1,  214. — AScHNKiDER,  die  drei  Scaevola  Ciceros,  MtLnch.  1879,  5. 

4.  C.  Livius  C.  f.  Drusus,  the  elder  brother  of  the  oons.  of  642, 112  (§  186, 11). 
Cic.  Tusc  5,  112  C.  Druei  domum  compUri  a  cmuultarUma  eolitam  accepimue ;  .  .  . 
caecum  adhibebant  ducem,  Val.  Max.  8,  7,  4  Liviue  Drueue,  qui  et  aetatie  virUme  et 
aeie  oculorum  defedue  iue  civile  populo  benignieeime  interpretatue  est  uiUiieimaque 
diecere  id  eupientibus  monumenta  compoeuit, 

140.  The  bloody  suppression  of  the  Gracchic  movement  in- 
creased the  haughtiness  of  the  nobility  to  the  highest  degree  and 
brought  about  the  disgraceful  acts  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha 
(a,  643/111-648/106),  but  also  called  up  an  avenger  in  the  person 
of  C.  Marius.  In  respect  to  literature,  the  years  between  636/119 
and  660/104  are  the  period  in  which  C.  Lucilius  and  L.  Afranius 
flourished.  To  this  period  belong  besides  the  tragic  poet  C. 
Titius,  Atta  the  composer  of  togatae,  the  epigrammatists  Pom- 
pilius,  Valerius  Aedituus  and  Catulus,  the  learned  Q.  Valerius 
Soranus,  and  Porcius  Licinus. 

1.  The  strange  humourist  Valerius  Valentinus  (from  Vibo  Valentia  ?)  seems 
also  to  belong  to  this  period.  Fbstus  868  Tappulam  legem  (§  49, 1)  eonvivaUm  fido 
nomine  conecripeit  iocoeo  C€trmine  Valerius  Valentinus^  cuius  meminit  Lucilius  hoc  mode 
*•  Tappulam  rident  legem  cancenae  optimi.''  Val.  Max.  8,  1,  8  C.  Cosconium  Servilia 
lege  reum  (o.  6ff7l87) .  .  .  Valeri  Vtdentini  aecusatoris  eius  reciiatum  in  iudicio  carmen, 
in  quo  puerum  praetextatum  et  ingenuam  virginem  a  se  oorruptam  poetico  ioco 
eignifieaverat,  erexit,  Cf.  §  114,  2.  F.  BOchslbb,  Bonner  Ind.  lect.  1877,  5.— In  the 
jear  1882  was  found  in  Veroelli  a  bronze  fragment  of  a  (}ex^  Tappula,  a  pot-house 
formolary  drawn  up  quite  in  the  legal  style,  but  with  oomio  nomenclature,  etc 
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(M.  Multivoras,  P.  Properocins  <L.  Ftfttst  lfe>ro;  (jfro  trtbyu  Satnreia);  it 
iippeart  from  the  writing  to  belong  to  the  Aagastan  time :  probably  a  joke  pro- 
(iiic<Ml  in  Nome  festive  club  in  allusion  to  the  lex  Tappula,  which  had  been  famous 
from  the  time  of  Valerius.  In  L  1 .  .  .  jut  TapponU  f.  Tappo,  The  name  Tappo 
S4wms  to  have  had  a  scandalous  significance  (cf.  Catull.  104, 4).  Momxs.,  arch. 
Zeit.  40,  176;  bulL  arch.  1882,  186  (with  facsimile).  On  the  inscription 
AKiMssLiifo,  oonjectan.  II,  Greifsw.  Vorl.  Vers.  1884/85,  iv.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1,  2B2. 

141.  As  orators  of  this  period  we  have  the  grandson  of  the 
elder  Cato,  M.  Cato  (cos.  636/118),  Q.  Metellus  (cos.  646/109),  the 
Epicurean  T.  Albucius  lashed  by  Lucilius,  C.  Galba,  C.  Fimbria 
(cos.  6B0/104),  C.  Titius,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  above 
as  a  tragic  writer,  and  others. 

1.  Gkll.  18,  20  (19),  10  M.  Cato  M,  /.  M,  n.  U  8ati$  vehement  orator  fuii 
muUntqne  oratiomt  ad  exemplum  avi  teripioi  rdiquit  el  consul  cum  Q.  Marcio  Rege 
/hU  (a.  686/118)  inque  eo  comulatu  in  Africa  .  .  .  morlem  chit,  Cicero  in  his  Brutus 
do(*s  not  mention  him.  Perhaps,  however,  his  speeches  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with  those  of  his  grandfather.  See  also  Fist.  1&4, 25.  Prisciam.  GL.  1, 90  {Cato 
neftoe  de  aclionilme  ad  populum  ne  lex  tua  abrogetur), 

2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  cos.  645/109  (against  Jugurtha),  censor 
65*2/102 ;  PBE.  2,  80.  Vxllki.  2,  9,  1  mentions  him  and  Scaurus  as  second-rate 
nrators  of  thnir  time.  Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  185.  Gell.  1,  6,  1  oratio  Metelli  Numidici 
(rather  Macedomti^  see  above  §  181,  7 ;  see  MWkmde,  de  Caeciliis  Met.  1875,  56) 
ffratfie  ae  dieerii  iHin,  quom  in  Centura  dixit  ad  poptdum  de  ducendit  uxoribut, 
liiv.  per.  59  Q,  Metellut  oentor  centuit  ut  eogerentur  omnet  ducere  uxoret  .  .  .  extat 
onttio  tint  quam  Auguttut  Caetar  ...  tit  tenatu  recitatfit,  Cf.  Suet.  Aug.  89 
recUavU  .  .  .  orationem  Q,  Metelli  de  prole  augenda,    Cf .  §  148,  4  in  fin. 

8.  Cic.  Brut,  181  dodut  eliam  Oraecit  T,  AUmdut,  vel  potiut  p€tene  Chraecut  .  .  . 
HM  ex  orationibut  iudicare,  fuit  autem  Athenit  adoletcens,  per/edut  Epicureut 
(cf.  nat  d.  1,  08)  ewterai.  There  Q.  Soaevola  met  him  a.  688/121  and  made  fun  of 
him,  a  soene  described  by  Lucilius  in  his  satires;  see  §  148, 4  in  fin.  Cic.  fin.  1,  8. 
or.  149.  Varro  Men.  127  BQoh.  de  Albuci  tubut  Athenit  (Cf.  Hor.  £.  1,  4, 16).  A. 
(>5ri(18  he  was  accused  and  SHUtenoed  on  account  of  extortions,  whereupon  he  re- 
tumtHl  to  Athena  and  lived  there  quietly  as  a  philosopher  (Cic.  Tusc  5,  106). 
IVrhaps  he  then  compoeed  an  Epicurean  didactic  poem,  if  he  is  the  person  to 
whom  Pronto  refers  p.  118 :  in  poetit  quit  ignorat  ut  gracUit  tit  Lucilius^  AUmeiut 
aridtit^  tuhlimit  Lucretius  f    MHkrts  JJ.  107,  888. 

4.  Cu\  Brut.  127  C\  Oniba  (quaestor  684/120)  Servi  (§  181,  4)  .  .  .  JUius,  P. 
C\vmW  (IHH«  5)  .  .  ,  ^^'^f^  •  •  •  rogal%on%  Mamilia,  lugurthimtie  coniunUionis  invidia, 
C9tm  i*m  s<fvfe  ipse  dirisset^  oppressus  est  (a.  614/110).  exiat  eius  peroratia,  qui  epilogus 
dk'iinr ;  qui  Miifo  in  konore  pueris  nobis  erat  ut  eum  etiam  ediscerenius. 

fu  Cu\  Bnit^  129  C\  (Flavius)  JF%ud>ria  .  .  .  botms  audor  in  senatu.  idem 
t^^mbUis  f*iUrysmus  nk  rudis  in  iure  cicili,  et  eum  fpiriute  turn  etiam  ipso  orationis 
Stene0>t  Obfts  cuius  orationes  pueri  legebamut^  quae  iam  reperire  rix  poesutnus. 
a.  a«  or.  ^  1>L 

<l  As  orators  of  the  same  period,  though  without  detailed  mesition  of  published 
upM'C'hirek  Cicero  notioes  P.  Seipio  and  L.  Bestia  (Bmt^  128),  C.  Licinius  Nerva  (ib. 
l^\  C  Ssxtiui  GUviAUB,  HL  Brains  and  L.  Osfssiiknus  (ib.  ISO),  M.  Silanos,  M. 
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Anrelins  Scaaras,  A.  Poetamius  Albinng,  the  flamen  Albinns,  Q.  Gaepio  (ib.  135), 
C.  and  L.  Memmii  (cf.  Sall.  lug.  80,  4),  Sp.  Thorius,  M.  Marcelliis  and  his  adopted 
son  P.  Lentnlns  (Brat.  186),  L.  Gotta  (ib.  187);  also  L.  Apnleins  Satnminus 
(teditUnarum  omnium  post  €hr€tccho8  doquenii»nmu9j  ib.  224),  C.  Servilins  Glaucia 
(ib.).    Here  belongs  also  C.  Canius,  see  §  136, 10  ad  fin. 

'  7.  Macbob.  d,  16, 14  €kiiu»  TUius,  vir  ttetatis  Lucilianae,  in  orcUiane  qua  legem 
Fanniam  (a.  593/161)  euaait.  Cic.  Bmt.  167  eiuadem  (as  M.  Antoniiis  and  L.  Crassos) 
fere  temporiefuU  equee  rom,  C.  Titiua,  qui  meo  iudicio  eo  pervenieee  videtur  quo  potuU 
fere  latinue  orator  tine  gretecia  liUerie  et  tine  muUo  u»u  pervenire.  kuiue  orationee 
tantum  arguliarumj  tantum  exemphrum^  tantum  urhanUatie  habent  ut  paene  attico 
atHo  ecrtptae  eaee  videantur.  eaedem  argutiae  in  tragoediaa  eatia  quidem  ille  aeute^ 
eed  parum  iragice  tranHulUf  see  §  145,  1.  These  dates  do  not  agree.  If  Titius 
flourished  about  a.  680/124,  having  been  bom  about  600/154  (cf .  Fbohto,  ep.  p.  20 : 
contigiese  quid  tale  M.  Poreio  aut  Q.  Emtio  aut  C,  Chraccho  aui  Titio  poetaef  and 
NoYius  68  Bibb,  in  tragoedia  TUi)^  he  might  be  described  as  a  man  aeUUie 
LucUianae^  and  at  the  same  time  fere  eiuadem  temporia  as  Antonius  and  Crassus, 
but  that  he  should  have  spoken  pro  lege  Fannia  as  early  as  598/161  is  hardly 
credible.  Therefore  either  two  persons  called  alike  C.  Titius  are  supposed  (KW 
PiDKRiT  on  Brut.  p.  284)  or  the  name  in  Macbob.  is  held  to  be  corrupt  (LMI^lleb, 
Q.  Ennius  96).  Perhaps,  however,  Macrobius  only  erred  as  to  the  name  of  the  law ; 
Titius  spoke  not  for  the  Fannia  but  for  one  of  the  later  leges  sumptuariae,  which 
completed  the  earlier  law  and  increased  its  severity,  perhaps  the  lex  Aemilia 
sumptuaria  689/115  or  the  lex  Licinia  (cf.  §  148, 1),  which  in  pieriaque  eum  Fannia 
congruU  (Macbob.  8,  17,  8).  The  characterisation  in  Cicero  (Brut.  LI.),  especially 
with  reference  to  the  wealth  of  argutiae  and  exempla  in  the  speeches  of  Titius,  is 
well  supported  by  the  large  fragment  (in  Macb.  1.1.)  of  his  speech  for  the  sumptuary 
law  (a  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  anstocratio  youth  of  Borne) :  but  this 
unrestrained  vein  of  harsh  satire  and  rude  criticism  hardly  deserves  praise  as 
urhanitaa  and  atUua  paene  attieua^  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it  p6s8ible  for  Titius, 
who  wrote  tragedies,  to  have  been  aine  litteria  graeeia  ;  at  most  he  might  have  been 
wanting  in  close  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric  On  the  title  of  a  tragedy 
(Protesilaus),  of  which  the  genuineness  may  be  disputed,  see  Bibbbck,  com. '  116. — 
Hatm,  de  C.  Titio,  Lauban  1882.  Mommsbh,  BG.  2«,  406.  454.  BOchklsb,  Grei&w. 
Ind.  lect.  1868;69  p.  4.    Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  612 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 189. 

142.  A  many-sided  literary  activity  was  in  this  period  shown 
by  the  two  optimates  P.  Butilius  Bofos  (cos.  649/106)  .and  Q. 
Lutatiiis  Catulus  (cos.  652/102):  the  noble  Bofos  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  an  orator,  an  authority  and  a  writer  on 
questions  of  law,  lastly  the  author  of  a  history  written  in  Greek, 
and  of  an  autobiography.  The  somewhat  desultory  Catulus,  in 
addition  to  his  political  and  military  labours,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life,  and  incidentally  also  playful  epigrams.  Other  works 
attributed  to  him  were  probably  written  by  his  freedman  Lutatius 
Daphnis.  Sempronius  Asellio  likewise  confined  himself  to  the 
narration  of  events  within  his  own  experience,  but  endeavoured  in 
intentional  opposition  to  previous  methods  to  introduce  a  more 
serious  treatment  of  history.    He  undertook  to  treat  at  the  same 
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time  of  the  internal  development  of  the  state  and  aimed,  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  Polybios,  at  presenting  it  in  a  pragmatic 
form. 

1.  P.  Butilius  Bnfns  was  bom  c.  596/158  (see  Cic.  Brut.  85  and  Appian.  Hisp. 
88),  and  grew  up  in  the  circle  of  Africanus  minor,  under  whom  he  (like  Asellio 
and  Lucilius)  had  served  in  the  Numantine  war  (a.  620/194  sq.)  as  trib.  mil.  (App. 
Hist.  88,  cf.  Cic.  de  rep.  1,  17).  As  praetor  (the  year  unknown)  he  was  the 
author  of  the  actio  (Gai.  inst.  4,  85)  or  constitutio  (fragm.  Vat.  1)  Butiliana, 
and  the  edictum  on  the  rights  of  patrons  (dig.  88,  2, 1, 1)  and  previously  perhaps 
of  the  lex  Butilia  on  the  rufuli  (Fest.  261).  Cos.  649/105,  later  (a.  662/92?)  in 
return  for  his  rigorous  probity  he  was  sentenced  by  the  knights  after  a  haughty 
Socrates-like  defence,  and  went  into  exile  to  Mytilene  and  afterwards  to  Smyrna 
(Cic.  pBalb.  28.  Tac.  A.  4,  43).  Cicero  saw  him  there  a.  676/78  (Brut.  85,  cf.  de 
rep.  1, 18  and  de  d.  nat.  8,  80),  and  there  too  he  seems  to  have  died  (after  677/77) ; 
see  AL^OissL,  vie  de  P.  B.  B.,  in  Meermann^s  Thesaur.  iur.  1,  859.  Majansius, 
Comment.  2,1.  PBE.6,586.  LOwe,  P.  Butilii  Bufi  vita,  Ztillichau  1^8.  EHuschkx, 
ZfCivilr.  14  (1856),  1.    HPbteb,  hist.  reU.  1,  cclxi. 

2.  Yellei.  2, 18,  2  P,  HtUUium,  virum  non  saeeuli  9ui  ted  omnU  ctevi  optimum, 
Capitol.  Grordian.  5,  5.  Ammiah.  80,  4,  6.  Cic.  Brut.  118  HtUilius  in  quodam  tristi 
et  severo  genere  dieendi  veraatu^  ett  ,  ,  ,  muUa  opera  muUaque  industria  Rut%Uu$ 
fuit;  quae  erat  propterea  gratior  quod  idem  magnum  munue  de  iure  reapondendi 
8U3tin^)at,  (114)  aunt  eiu$  orationea  ieiunae,  multa  praedara  de  iure;  doctuavir  et 
graecia  litteria  eruditua,  Panaeti  auditor^  prope  perfecttia  in  atoieia.  Suet.  Aug.  89 
lihroa  totoa  .  .  .  recitavit  .  ,  ,  ut  orationem  .  .  .  RutUi  de  modo  aedifidorum, 
DioMED.  GL.  1,  876  P,  PiUUiua  .  .  .  pro  L,  Ceautio  ad  populum,  HMeyeb,  oratt.* 
268.  His  legal  knowledge  he  owed  to  P.  Scaevola  (§  188,  4),  see  Cic.  off.  2,  47 ;  cf. 
Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40.  From  his  juridical  writings  some  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Digests  (on  the  authority  of  Ulpian),  but  without  further  details ;  see  dig.  7, 
8, 10,  8.  38,  9,  8,  9  (cf.  Gell.  4, 1,  22).  48,  27, 1,  2.  SWZimmekn,  Gesch.  d.  rOm. 
Privatrechts  1,  1,  280.  Macrobius'  notice  1,  16,  84  {PutUiua  acribit  etc.)  about 
nundinae  may  be  derived,  through  the  medium  of  a  work  of  Yarrows,  from  a 
juridical  work  of  Butilius  (hardly  from  his  autobiography). 

8.  P.  ButUiua  Rufua  de  f>ita  aua  is  quoted  by  Charisius  (GL.  1, 120. 125.  180. 
139.  146.  195)  and  Diomedes  (GL.  1,  374.  376).  The  first  repeats  (120. 139)  from 
his  fifth  book.  Autobiographical  relations  are  also  indicated  by  App.  Hisp.  88 
'Powr/Xtor  'Pov^or,  inryypa^a  T«r8e  tQv  (pytop  (before  Numantia),  t6tc  x'-^^PX'^^'^^* 
ixiXtwre  etc.  (hence  Suidas  v.  *Povr^cof),  and  Isidorus^  notice  (orig.  20, 11,  4)  from 
Butilius  Bufus  de  vita  sua  agrees  also  with  App.  Hisp.  85.  From  the  same  work 
may  be  derived  Plut.  Mar.  2S  dn  S^  'Poi/rfXiot  laropci  rd  /i^y  dXXa  4>i\a\i/f$rjs  dp^p  xal 
XJ»J<fr&s,  Idiqi  di  rf  'M.apl(p  wpoffK€KpovK<I>s,  and  Plut.  Pompei.  87  6  'PovrlXios  iw  ratt 
IffTopUus,  But  the  embassy  a.  599/155  (aiunt  Rutiliua  et  PoLyhiua^  Gell.  6, 14,  10) 
occurred  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  the  death  of  the  elder  Scipio  {Scipionem  et 
Polyhiua  et  Rutiliua  hoc  anno  mortuum  acribunt,  Liv.  39,  52, 1)  was  certainly  before 
his  birth,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  these  events  were  somewhere  men- 
tioned incidentally  in  his  autobiography.  At  all  events,  side  by  side  with  the 
Latin  version  we  must  assume  one  in  Greek,  in  which  the  personal  standpoint  was 
perhaps  enlarged  to  an  historical  one.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Greek  version 
was  an  independent  work.  Cf.  Athek.  4,  p.  168  E  (from  Poseidonios^  Apam.) 
'PovrtXfy  T(fi  T^r  /xanauc^p  Urropla»  iKdtdtaK&n  rj  'EXXiJrow  ifnifri.  6,  p.  274  C  *Povr/Xiot 
*Pov^ot  6  T^r  rdrfnw  Iffroplcof  ytypa^s*    12,  p.  548  B  Bta^^ot  fyf  Tapd  *Pw/Aa(ocf  Kal 
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2£rrtot  hrh  rfiv^  .  ,  .  &s  ^nffft  'FourOuotj  an  ol^eervation  probably  made  on  aooonnt  of 
Butilius'  accuser  Apicins  (cf.  ib.  p.  168  E).  Both  \<^ork8  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  Smyrna  ;  cf.  Orob.  5,  17  extr.  Smyrnam  commigrans  liUerarum  studiU 
imtetUu9  ecnsenuU.  In  general  see  Suriroar,  de  rom.  autobiogr.  8.  Nissen,  krit. 
Untersachungen  (1868)  41.    HPster,  hist.  rell.  1,  oclxv.  187  ;  fragm.  120. 

4.  Q.  Lutatins  Catnlns,  bom  c.  602/152,  cos.  652/102,  who  was  with  Marius 
victorious  over  the  Cimbri  at  Vercellae,  f  667/87.  Cic.  Brut.  132  mm  antiquo  Ulo 
more,  ted  hoc  notlro  .  .  .  erudituB  (cf .  de  or.  2,  28).  muUae  liUercte,  summa  non  vittte 
9olum  atque  naturae  ted  orationia  etiam  comiUu,  incorrupta  quaedam  latini  aermonia 
ifUegritaa  (cf.  259.  de  or.  8,  29.  off.  1, 118.  Quint.  11,  8,  85).  quae  perapici  cum  ex 
oratumihua  exua  (cf.  §  81,  6)  poteat  turn  faciUume  ex  eo  libro  quern  de  conaulatu  et  de 
rebma  geatia  aula  conacriplum  molii  et  xenophonteo  genere  aermonia  miait  ad  A,  JF^urium 
poetam.  (§  150,  1),  famUiarem  auum,  Plut.  Mar.  25  0/Mua  ik  koX  t^  KdrXoy  a^bv 
droKaytiffBat  .  .  .  l<rropo(kn  (Sulla  ?),  cf.  26  a;t  t6p  KdrXor  airrbf  Urrofmif  \4yowny  and  27 
rd  o9v  Xi^iz/Kx  .  .  .  drevcx^rac  \tfovaw,  HJordan  (Herm.  6,  68)  rightly  connects  this 
liher  with  the  latae  Catuli  litterae  in  Fronto  p.  126,  as  a  political  pamphlet  in 
epistolary  form.  Perhaps  he  addressed  this  to  the  epic  poet  with  the  design  of 
prompting  his  muse  to  eulogise  his  exploits ;  see  HPetbr,  JJ.  115,  751.  Two  half- 
erotic  epigrams  of  Q.  Catulus  ap.  Qkll,  19,  9, 14  and  in  Cic.  nat.  d.  1,  79.  Hence 
included  in  the  enimieration  in  Plin.  ep.  5,8, 5  (§  81, 1). — In  addition  are  generally 
attributed  to  Catulus  Communes  historiae  (or  Communis  historia)  in  at  least  four 
books  (Pbilaro.  on  Yerg.  G.  4,  564),  whose  author,  in  the  three  passages  in  which 
the  work  is  mentioned  or  quoted,  is  called  Lutatius.  Without  specification  of  the 
work  Lutatius  is  also  cited  four  times,  the  earliest  mention  being  by  Varro  LL. 
5, 150  and  Vsrrius  on  the  fasti  Praenest.  CIL.  1,  p.  815.  The  quotations  refer  to 
etjHDciology  and  antiquities,  especially  Italic.  Probably  it  is  incorrect  to  explain 
the  title  as  equivalent  to  *  secular  history '  and  to  infer  that  the  work  was  of  a 
Euhemeristic  tendency  (see  Serv.  Aen.  10, 175,  and  ABiese,  BhM.  18,  448) ;  it  was 
rather  chosen  in  allusion  to  Timaios^  koipoI  IffropUu,  and  must  be  understood  to 
denote  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Italic  legends  etc.  (see  Mommsem  CIL.  1,  889).  But 
the  book  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  not  to  Catulus  himself,  but  to  his  learned  freed- 
man  (see  §  41, 1. 184, 1. 150^  8)  Lutatius  Daphnis  (see  also  OJahk,  ad.  Pers.  p.  148).— 
In  gen.  PBE.  4, 1246.  HOSimon,  vita  Lutatii  Q.  f.  Catuli,  Festschr.  des  Gymn.  z.  gr. 
Klost.  (BerL  1874)  81.  HPster,  hist.  lell.  1,  cclxx.  191 ;  fragm.  125  and  JJ.  115, 
751.~A  Catulus  is  perhaps  concealed  in  the  commenta  Bern,  in  Lucan.  1,  544  (p.  86 
Usener)  aed  hoe  fabuloaum  eaae  invent  in  libro  CcUuUi  qui  (^inyacrUntur  permimo 
logiarum  (perperomimologiarum  OCrubius,  wept  fu/AokoyiQv  LMOller,  BhM.  24,  622) 
or  in  Skrv.  Verg.  G.  2,  95  (CatuUua  ectm  [uvam  Bhaeticam]  tfiluperat  et  dicit  nuUi 
rei  eaae  aptam  etc) 

5.  Sempronius  Asellio.  His  praenomen  is  unknown;  he  cannot  well  be  the 
L.  Asellio  who  was  praetor  in  Sicily  a.  654/100.  For  the  historian  Asellio  aub  P, 
Scipione  Africano  trtbunua  mUitum  ad  Numantiam  (620/184  sq.)  fuU  (like  Butilius 
Bufus  and  C.  Lucilius)  reaque  eaa  quiJbua  gerendia  ipae  interfuit  eon»cripait  (Gbll.  2, 
18,  8).  Hence  bom  at  the  latest  595/159.  His  work,  written  in  his  old  age,  came 
down  at  least  to  668/91  (Gell.  18,  22,  8 ;  death  of  M.  Livius  Drusus) :  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Charis.  GL.  1, 195  refers  to  668/86  or  671/88.— Next  to  the  very  doubtful 
quotation  Aaellio  rerum  romanarum  XL  (XI  ?  XX  ?)  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  195  the 
highest  number  of  books  given  is  ib.  220  Semproniua  Aaellio  hiatoriarum  XIV  ;  the 
title  is  given  more  correctly  ap.  Gell.  18,  22  (21),  8  Semproniua  Aadlio  in  libro 
rerum  geatarum  XIV.  The  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus  (a.  621/188)  was  related  in  the 
5th  book  (GxLL.  2, 18,  2.  4),  that  of  Livius  Drusus  (a.  668/91)  in  the  14th.    Polemic 
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of  Asellio  against  the  customary  treatment  of  history  by  the  Annalists,  and  state- 
ment of  his  own  principles  ap.  Gell.  5, 18,  8  (cf.  §  87,  8)  nobis  non  modo  satis  esse 
video  quod  factum  esset^  id  pronuntiare^  sed  etiam  quo  eonsUio  qwtque  rations  gesta  essent 
denumstrare  .  .  .  nam  neque  alacriores  ad  remp.  defendundam  neque  segniores  ad 
rem  perperam  faciundam  anncdes  libri  commovere  quiquam  possunt.  scribere  autem 
helium  initum  quo  consule  ,  ,  .  sit  etc.  .  .  .  non  praedicare  autem  interea  quid  senatus 
decreverit  aut  quae  lex  rogettiove  IcUa  tit,  ,  ,  ,  id  fabulas  pueris  est  narrare^  non 
historias  scribere.  That  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  places  him  together  with  Gellius  and  Clodius 
far  below  Antipater  is  due  to  the  one-sided  prominence  which  he  gives  to  style,  or 
to  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  Asellio^s  work.  The  fragments  in  HPetsb 
rell.  1,  178;  fragm.  108.  Cf.  KNipperdet,  op.  184.  WStelkens,  der  rOm.  Ge- 
schichtschreiber  S.A.,  Crefeld  1867.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxlviii.  WEggebt, 
S.A.  quem  locum  quamque  vim  inter  historioos  rom.  habuerit,  Bost.  1869. 

143.  C.  Lucilius,  bom  probably  674/180  in  the  Latin  town 
of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania,  of  a  well-to-do  equestrian  family, 
and  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Africanus  the  Younger.  Holding 
himself  aloof  from  poUtical  activity  and  in  an  independent 
position,  Lucilius  put  down  in  his  miscellaneous  poems  (Saturae) 
his  reflections  on  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  in  them  freely 
criticised  the  life  of  his  contemporaries  in  its  various  sides — 
political,  moral  and  literary — to  a  degree  never  attempted  either 
by  a  comic  poet  before  or  a  satirist  afterwards.  His  fragments 
show  a  many-sided  culture,  acute  thought,  moral  solidity,  good 
humour  and  ready  wit,  but  also  indifference  to  style.  Lucilius 
was  a  highly  respectable  and  amiable  representative  of  the 
new  Eoman  character.     He  died  in  Naples  651/103. 

1.  Hieron.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1870  (Freher.  and  Amand.  18e9)=607/147 
Lucilius  poeta  nascitur.  Probably  a  confusion  of  A.  Postumius  Albinus  and  C. 
Calpumius  Piso  (cote.  574/180)  with  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  and  L.  Calp.  Piso  (coes. 
607/147.)  So  MHaupt,  see  JJ.  107,  72.  866.  Vellki.  2,  9,  4  c^ebre  et  Lucilii  nomen 
fuit^  qui  sub  P.  Africano  (620/184  sq.)  Numantino  beUo  eques  mUitaverat,  Lucilius 
probably  performed  his  first  military  service  as  one  of  the  horsemen  who  were  re> 
quired  to  be  furnished  from  Suessa  (Liv.  29, 15,  5.  Marx,  stud.  92).  Hieron.  ad 
a.  Abr.  1914  (Amand.  1915)=661/108  Gaius  LucUius  (so  cod.  Middehill.  s.  VIH  in 
SchOne  1,  p.  148 :  the  other  MSS.  read  Lucius)  satirarum  scriptor  Neapoli  moritur  ac 
publico  funere  effertur  anno  aetatis  XLVI,  Against  this  statement  as  to  his  age  see 
LMCller,  Lucil.  p.  228 ;  Leb.  d.  Luc.  p.  8.  There  is  no  certain  indication  of  any 
date  later  than  651/103,  as  nothing  prevents  our  placing  before  651/108  the  lex 
Licinia  sumptuaria  mentioned  by  Lucilius  (Gell.  2,  24, 10)  and  repealed  already  in 
657/97  (see  LLanoe,  r6m.  Altert.  8,  70.  86).  Horace's  (S.  2, 1,  84)  mention  of  Lucil. 
as  senex  also  shows  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  dialogue  in  Cic.  de  orat. 
laid  in  the  year  668/91  (see  1,  72.  2,  25)  presupposes  Lucilius  to  be  dead. 

2.  Inv.  1,  20  magnus  Auruncae  alumnus,  Ausoh.  ep.  15,  9  rudes  Camenas  qui 
Suess€te  praevenis, — Hor.  S.  2,  1,  75  calls  himself  infra  LucUi  eensum,  on  which 
PoRPH. :  constcU  enim  Lucilium  avunculum  maiorem  Pompei  fuisse,  Yellbi.  2,  29, 
2fyit  [Cn.  Pompeius]  genitus  matre  LueiliOy  stirpis  senatoriae^  this  Lucilia  was  the 
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nieoe  of  the  poet,  and  his  brother,  her-  father  a  Boman  senator.  Marx,  stnd.  92, 1. 
That  Luciliris  lived  in  easy  circomstanoes  is  shown  besides  by  Asgonius  in  Cic. 
Pis.  p.  18  Or.  12  K-S. :  domut  (Antiochi  regU  JUio  obtidi  pMice  ctedificcUa)  postea 
dieUur  JJueUii  poeUie /uiaae  ;  see  n.  1. 

8.  His  relations  with  Africanns  the  Younger  (569/185-625/129)  and  Laelius 
(cos.  614/140) :  Hor.  S.  2, 1,  71-74;  see  the  pretty  anecdote  in  Aero  ad  loc  Other 
friends  of  his  were  (Postumius)  Albinns,  Granius  (praeco).  On  the  latter,  a 
noted  wit,  see  BOcheler  BhM.  87,  521 ;  see  there  too  concerning  an  extant  metrical 
epitaph,  which  possibly  relates  to  this  Granius.  Enemies  or  at  least  such  as  were 
attacked  by  Lucilius :  Mucins  Scaevola,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus  (cos.  598/156 ; 
see  Mabx,  stud.  59),  Caecilius  Metellus  (Hor.  S.  2, 1,  67,  that  is,  Q.  Macedonicus 
§  181,  7)  and  his  son  C.  Caprarius;  see  Cic.  de  or.  2,  267  (LMOller  ad  Lucil.  p.  297, 
Marx  LI.  89),  T.  Albucius  (§  141,  8),  Hostilius  Tubulus,  Papirius  Carbo,  and 
others. — Cic.  acad.  2,  102  Clitomachua  (of  Carthago,  the  Sceptic)  in  eo  libra  quern  <»d 
C.  LtieUium  acripsit  poetam.  Corn  if.  ad  Her.  2, 19  C  Qidius  index  absolvU  iniuri- 
etrum  eum  qui  C,  LucUium  poetam  in  tcena  nfyminatim  laeseraL  Cf.  OHirschfeld, 
Herm.  8,  468. 

4.  In  the  quotations  and  elsewhere  the.  poems  are  called  saturae :  the  poet  him- 
self mentions  them  in  one  place  as  Indus  ae  sermones  (fragm.  80,  56  M.  984  Lm.). 
There  were  80  books.  Only  of  books  21  and  24  are  wanting  fragments  with  the 
number  of  each  book ;  of  b.  25  only  2  words  are  preserved ;  of  b.  28  only  one 
hexameter.  According  to  the  remains  books  1-20  were  composed  in  hexameters ; 
b.  22  in  distichs ;  b.  26-27  in  trochaic  septenarii ;  b.  28-29  in  troch.  sept.,  iamb, 
senarii,  dactyL  hexameters ;  b.  80  in  hexameters.  This  voluminous  work  of  a  life- 
time was  published  gradually,  and  the  poet  certainly  (following  the  example  of 
Ennius,  Aocius  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  didactic  subjects)  began  his  satires 
in  trochaic  septenarii,  next  tried  his  skill  in  other  metres,  until  he  had  proved  the 
hexameter  to  be  the  most  suitable,  afterwards  adhering  entirely  to  it.  Thus  the 
last  books  are  those  which  were  first  composed.  In  the  earliest  book  (26)  L.  enlarged 
on  his  poetiy  in  general,  carried  on  (like  Horace  with  Trebatius  8.  2, 1)  a  dialogue 
with  a  friend  concerning  his  readers,  his  inward  impulse  towards  writing,  his 
disinclination  towards  all  other  literary  varieties  but  the  satiric,  etc.*— Two  chief 
groups  may  be  distinguished  among  the  books :  b.  1-20,  21  (presumably)  in  hexa- 
meters and  26-80  in  various  metres.  The  collection  in  b.  1-21  is  referred  to  by 
Varbo  LL.  5,  17  a  qua  bipariita  divieione  (heaven  and  earth)  Lucilius  (so  Scaliger : 
Lucretius  Flor.)  snorum  unius  (unum  Flor.  originating  from  the  numeral  I)  et  viginti 
librarum  initium  fedt.  The  passage  which  used  formerly  to  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  bipartition  of  the  Lucilian  satirical  work  in  Corn  if.  ad.  Her.  4,  18  Lucilius 
(Coelists  in  the  MSS.)  .  .  .  tn  priare  Itbro  is  rather  applicable  to  Coelius  Antipater  : 
•ee  §  187,  5 ;  with  the  other  application  of  the  passage  the  dedication  of  part  of  the 
Lucilian  satires  to  Aelius  Stilo  is  also  precluded. — Concerning  the  third  group,  book 
22-25,  all  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  remains.  Perhaps,  consisting 
of  distichs,  it  was  a  supplement  to  b.  1-21,  as  was  b.  80  (the  earliest  book  in  hexa- 
meters) to  b.  26-29. — By  whom  and  at  what  period  the  separate  collections  were 
united  in  a  general  one,  whereby  the  earlier  works  were  placed  after  those  of  the 
poet*s  riper  jrears,  is  not  ascertainable. — Date  of  composition  of  the  satires :  Hor. 
8. 2, 1,  68  proves  that  Scipio  (f  625/129)  and  Laelius  (f  not  long  afterwards  §  187,  5) 
were  living  when  Lucilius  wrote  the  satires  in  which  he  attacked  Lupus  and 
Metellns  rMaoedooicus,  n.  8) :  tins  is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  b.  26  sqq.  in 
which  the  inveterate  bachelor  Lucilius  inveighs  against  marriage,  which  during 
his  oenaonhip  (628/181,  §  181,  7)  Metellus  had  strongly  encouraged.    According  to 
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this  b.  26-aO  were  oompoeed  aboat  628-625/181-129  (FULaxl,  stud.  91).— R  1  after 
the  death  of  Kameades  (f  c  626/128 ;  see  fr.  1, 12  M.  14  Lm.)  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  Lupus  (f  c  628/126),  on  which  Lucilios  supposes  an  assembly  of  the 
gods  to  sit  in  judgment.— After  the  publication  of  b.  1  Lucilius  was  subjected  to 
the  law  of  M.  Junius  Pennus  tr.  pi.  628/126,  which  banished  the  peregrini  from 
Bome.  After  the  repeal  of  this  law  by  C.  Gracchus  680/124  Lucilius  probably 
returned  to  Bome  (Mabx,  stud.  98).— The  impeachment  for  extortion  brought 
against  Scaevola  when  augur  (§  189,  8)  684/120  by  Albncius  (§  141, 8),  was  treated 
of  by  Lucilius  chiefly  in  order  to  ridicule  the  over-refined  oratory  of  the  Gra^cising 
Albucius  (perhaps  in  b.  2;  see  Mabz,  stud.  70).— B.  11  was  composed  after  644/110 
(fr.  11, 19  M.  858  Lm.  condemnation  of  L.  Opimius).  Lucilius  was  still  writing 
after  647/107  (Cic.  Brut.  160.  161.  Marx,  stud.  92).— vHbusde,  LuciL  251. 
CLachmakh,  kL  Schr.  2,  62.  LMOllxb,  Lucil.  p.  ix.  FMasx,  studia  LuciL,  Bonn 
1882. 

5.  Lucilius^  satires  soon  became  the  subject  of  learned  annotations,  e.g.  by 
Laelius  Archelaus  and  Yettius  Philocomus  (on  this  see  §  148,  4).  Suet,  gramm. 
14  huiua  (Curtius  Nicia  in  the  time  of  Cicero)  de  Lucilio  libro8  etiam  SatUra  compro- 
hat.  The  eight  ingenious  lines  by  an  unknown  author  before  Hob.  S.  1, 10  treat  of 
critical  efforts  on  the  satires  of  Lucilius  by  a  certain  Cato,  no  doubt  the  Valerius 
Cato  mentioned  ap.  Suet,  gramm.  2  (§  148, 4)  and  by  a  much  decried  grammatieorum 
equitum  doctissimut ;  see  the  commentators  on  the  passage.  EBIhrkns,  oommentar. 
Gat.  2,  p.  9.  FMabx,  BhM.  41,  552.  Critical  editions  of  the  Lucilian  satires  are 
vouched  for  by  the  anecd.  Paris,  de  notis:  see  §  41,  2,  L  11.  Gkll.  2,  24,  5 
erraverufU  quidam  commefUariarum  in  LmcUium  acriplarea. 

6.  The  satires  of  Lucilius  were  varied  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form.  They 
contained  all  kinds  of  humorous  descriptions  of  the  delights  of  the  table  and  the 
wine-cup,  love-stories  (Porph.  Hor.  C.  1,  12,  10  Itber  XVI  Lucilii  ^CoUyra^  in- 
ieribilur  ,  .  ,  de  CdUyra  arnica  seriptus),  travelling  adventures  (iter  Capuanum  in 

'  b.  8,  the  model  for  the  journey  to  Brundusium  in  Horace ;  on  it  see  LVarobs, 
Stettin  1886.  OKeller,  PhiL  45,  558),  ridicule  of  all  sorts  combined  with  serious 
reflections ;  as  an  example  of  the  latter  see  the  fine  interpretation  of  what  is  meant 
by  virtus  in  Lactant.  inst.  6, 5, 2  (fr.  inc.  1  M.  1020*  Lm.),  culminating  in  the  words : 
(virtus  est)  hos  {homines  moresque  h(mos)magnifacere,  his  bene  veUe^  hisvivere€tmieum^ 
eommoda  praeterea  patriai  prima  putare,  deinde  parenium^  leriia  iam  postremaque 
nostra.  Scipio  was  repeatedly  eulogised  by  Lucilius :  Hor.  8.  2, 1, 16  (Trebatius  to 
Horace)  iustum  potertu  (Caesarem)  et  scribere  fortem^  Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius. 
This  is  especially  confirmed  by  the  fragments  of  b.  80  (5  sqq.  M.)  and  of  b.  14,  in 
which  the  often  mentioned  mission  of  Scipio  to  the  East  (about  619/185)  was  re- 
lated (Marx,  stud.  81).  The  tendency  towards  ethical  criticism,  which  made  of  L. 
the  first  satirist,  generally  predominated.  Horace  frequently  compares  himself 
with  his  great  predecessor,  whose  high  reputation  was  annoying  to  him.  Sat  1,  4. 
1, 10.  2, 1  and  elsewhere.  Hor.  8.  2, 1,  62  est  Lucilius  ausus  primus  in  hunc  operis 
componere  earmina  morem ;  1, 10,  48  he  calls  him  inventor.  The  words  ib.  66  rudis 
et  Oraecis  intacti  carminis  auctor  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  Lucilius ;  cf .  KFHermahn, 
de  satirae  auctore  ex  sententia  Horatii,  Marb.  1841.  Tbuffkl,  BhM.  80,  628.— Hor. 
8. 1,  4,  6  hinc  (on  the  old  comedy)  omnis  pendet  Lucilius  is  incorrect  and  unjust 
(cf.  §  286,  4).  Points  of  contact  with  the  Greek  comedy  in  L. :  Marx,  stud.  46. 
Archilochos  is  quoted  27,  50  M.  655  Lm.  The  assertion  made  by  Ltdus  (magistr. 
1,  41),  that  Lucilius  attached  himself  to  Bhinthon,  evidently  rests  on  some  con- 
fusion. 
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7.  The  objects  of  Lucilius'  criticism.  That  he  primoret  (n.  3)  populi  arripuU 
poptUumque  trUnUim  (Hor.  S.  2,  1,  69)  is  attested  by  the  fragments,  especially 
those  of  the  earliest  books  (26  sqq.)  Pers.  1, 114,  secuU  Lucilius  urhem  ie,  Lupe,  te 
Mmei  (n.  8),  et  g€nuinum  fregii  in  illia.  Juv.  1, 165  erue  velut  stricto  quoiiens  Lucilius 
ardent  infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cut  frigida  mens  est  criminibus  etc.  Schol.  Persii 
8, 1  hanc  aaiiram  poeta  ex  Lucili  lihro  IIII  transtulit  castigans  luxuriam  et  vitia 
divitum.  Cf.  Trebonius  ap.  Cic.  fam.  12,  16  qui  magis  hoc  LucUio  licuerit  adsumere 
libertatis  quam  nobis  f  Apul.  apol.  10  C  Lucilium^  quamquam  sit  iamhicus,  tamen 
improbarim  quod  Gentium  et  Macedonem  pueros  (cf.  Dziatzko,  BhM.  88,  111)  directis 
nominibus  carmine  suo  prostituerit,  ESzelinski,  de  nominibus  personanim  apud 
poetas  sat.  rom.  (KOnigsb.  1862)  p.  1.  But  also  learned  criticism  and  literary 
criticism  in  general :  derision  of  the  philosophers,  e.g.  the  logical  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  chief  good  (see  the  charming  example  inc.  69  M.  1060  Lm.),  the  flimsy 
rhetoric  (n.  4  ad  fin.).— Gkll.  17,  21,  49  P€tcuvius  .  ,  ,  et  Aceius  dariorque  tunc  in 
poematis  eorum  obtrectandis  LucUius  fuit.  Hor.  S.  1,  10,  58  nil  eomis  tragici  muteU 
(parodies)  Lucilius  Accif  non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores  f  on  which  Porph.  : 
facU  autem  Lucilius  hoc  cum  alias  turn  vel  maxime  in  tertio  libroy  meminit  nono  et 
decimo;  even  the  Greek  poets  (EUripides,  Homer),  are  criticised  by  L.,  who  also 
attacks  the  affected  mannerism  of  several  contemporaries  in  the  use  of  Greek 
phraseology :  fragm.  1,  48  M.  85*  Lm.  porro  clinopodas  lychnosque  ut  dicimus  ff€^{as 
ante  pedes  lecti  atque  lucernas.  He  ridiculed  especially  the  bombastic  language  of 
the  tragedians  and  opposed  Acaius'' innovations  in  language  (quare  pro  faciei  pro 
staturoj  Aceius  status,  ap.  Non.  226)  and  spelling,  while  he  eliminated  the  duplica- 
tion of  a  long  vowel  introduced  by  Aceius  (§  184, 11),  and  retained  ei  for  6  only  in 
certain  cases.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  158.  LMOller  ad  Lucil.  p.  21 1 ;  Luc.  Leb.  u.  W. 
89.  WCoRSSKH,  PhU.  18,  728..  Marx,  stud.  4.— Quint.  10,  1,  94  erudUio  in  eo  (L.) 
mira  et  liherttu  atque  inde  acerbitas  et  ahundantia  salis.  On  the  Greek  words  in 
LnciL  see  Lachmakh,  kl.  Schr.  2,  78  and  BBouterwek,  Phil.  82,  691. 

8.  His  intermediate  attitude  and  purpose  of  influencing  a  large  circle.  Cic. 
de  or.  2,  25  'C.  LucUius^  homo  doetus  et  perurbanus,  dicere  soUbat  neque  se  ab  indoctis- 
simis  neque  a  doctissimis  legi  velle  ;  .  ,  ,  de  quo  etiam  scripsU :  Persium  (§  186,  9) 
non  euro  legere,  .  .  .  Ladium  Decumum  volo,  fin.  1,  7  nee  vero,  ut  nosier  Lucilius, 
reeuadbo  quominus  omnes  mea  legant,  utinam  esset  ille  Persius !  Scipio  vero  et 
JRutUius  multo  etiam  magis,  quorum  ille  indicium  reformidans  Tarentinis  ait  se  et 
Consentinis  et  Siculis  seribere,  facete  is  quidem,  sicut  alia ;  sed  neque  tam  docti  turn 
erant  ,  .  ,  et  sunt  illius  seripta  leviora,  ut  urbanitas  summa  appareat,  doctrina 
medioeris.  Petron.  4  schedium  Lucilianae  humilitalis,  Gbll.  6,  14,  6  vera  et  pro- 
pria .  .  .  exempia  in  latina  lingua  M,  Varro  esse  dicit  .  .  .  gracilitatis  Lucilium, 
Cf .  Fbonto  p.  118  and  62. 

9.  Indifference  as  to  form.  Cf.  Hor.  S.  1,  4,  9  sqq.  1, 10, 1  sqq.  50  sqq.  That 
which  is  here  asserted  (S.  1,  4,  9  sq,),  L,  in  hora  saepe  ducentos  .  .  .  versus  dictabat 
stans  pede  in  una,  is  confirmed  by  L.  himself,  e.g.  fr.  11, 10  M.  842  Lm.  conicere  in 
versus  dictum  praeconis  volebetm  Grani  (n.  8).  Especially  in  versification  L.  is 
free,  yet  without  going  beyond  what  is  admissible;  cf.  LMOllkr,  metr.  lat.  71. 
BBocteewbk,  guaest.  luciL ;  comm.  proeodiaca,  metrica,  critica,  Elberf.  1867. 

10.  Full  of  self-importance  Lucilius  himself  says  (80,  4  M.  906  Lm.) :  et  sola  ex 
multis  nunc  nostra  poemata  ferri ;  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  Boman 
aristocracy  he  will  remain  just  what  he  is :  puhLicanus  vero  ei  Asiaefiam  scripturarius 
pro  LucUiOy  id  ego  nolo  et  uno  hoc  non  muto  omnia  (26,  16  M.  527  Lm.).  The 
authority  enjoyed  by  Lucilius  even  in  the  Augustan  period  (esp.  among  the 
national  party)  appears  from  the  frequent  and  serious  comparisons  drawn  by  Horace 
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between  L.  and  himself.  Even  at  a  still  later  time  there  were  some  who  Lueilium 
pro  Horatio^  Lucreiium  pro  VergUio  legunt  (Tac.  dial.  23) ;  and  those  who  esteemed 
poetical  energy  and  originality  above  all  were  quite  right  in  doing  so. — Plik.  NH. 
praef.  7  LucUiua  qui  primui  condidit  stili  nasum.  Quint.  10, 1,  98  aatira  quidem  tola 
nostra  est^  in  qua  primus  insignem  laudem  adeptut  Ludliui  quoadam  ita  deditoa  n&t 
adhuc  hahet  amatores  ut  eum  non  eiusdem  modo  operit  auctoribus  aed  ommbua  poeiia 
praef erre  non  dufntent. 

11.  Collection  of  fragments  by  FDousa,  Leid.  1597  (frequently  reprinted). 
EFCoRPET,  Par.  1845.  FDGeblach,  Zttr.  1846.  LMOller,  Lps.  1872.  CLachmanii, 
Berl.  1876  (as  a  supplement  to  this  FHarder^b  index  Lucil.,  Berl.  1878 ;  of.  also 
Lachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  62,  78).  FPU.  189.— The  glossaries  (§  42,  6)  contain  very 
valuable  remains  of  Lucilian  language :  see  concerning  this  esp.  GLOwe,  prodrom. 
gloss,  lat.  298.  Also  GGAtz,  EhM.  40,  824.  GGundermakk,  EhM.  41,  682. 
EBahbens,  JJ.  185,  488. 

Criticism :  LFhuterius,  BhM.  88,  246.  EKlussmann,  Pliil.  16, 166.  LM&ller, 
metr.  lat.  i»8sim  (see  p.  488);  EhM.  17, 195.  26,  577;  JJ.  97,  424.  488;  Luciliana, 
Berl.  1884,  and  elsewhere ;  OEirbeck,  EhM.  29, 118 ;  Jen.  LZ.  1877,  58.  KDziatzko, 
EhM.  88,  94.  EBouterwek,  EhM.  21,  889  (see  also  n.  9).  B.  9  by  LFSchm idt, 
Berl.  1840.  BOcheler,  BhM.  89,  287.  CMFrancken,  ooniectanea  critica  ad  C. 
Lucilii  librorum  decadem  I,  Amsterd.  1869 ;  ad  dec.  II  et  III,  Amsterd.  1871 ; 
Mnemos.  N.  8. 1,  287.  GLftwE  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  (Lps.  1874)  289.  MSchmidt, 
Miscellan.  phil.  (Jena  1876),  14.  LQuicherat,  rev.  archfel.  82  (1876),  117.  85a  84 
(1877),  1.  HBucHHOLTz,  EhM.  82, 114.  HAJMukro,  Joum.  of  Phil.  7,  298.  FMarx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  specim.,  Bonn  1881,  8 ;  studia  Lucil.,  Bonn  1882 ;  EhM. 
41,  549.  JMStowasser,  d.  Hexam.  des  Lucil.,  Wien  1880 ;  Wien.  Studd.  8,  277.  6, 
128.  252.  7,  86 ;  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexikogr.  1, 117. 195. 

12.  On  Lucilius :  JACvHeusde,  studia  critica  in  C.  Lueilium,  Utr.  1842.  Cf. 
KFHermann,  Gott.  GA.  1848,  861  (on  which  Hrusde  :  Epistola  ad  C.  F.  H.,  de 
Lucilio,  Utr.  1844).  FDGerlach,  historische  Studien  (Bas.  1847)  p.  8.  sqq.  Teuffel, 
PEE.  4, 1181.  Mommsen,  EG.  2  •,  448.  EBouterwek,  de  L.  satirico,  Merseb.  1871. 
LMCller,  Leben  u.  Werke  des  L.,  eine  Skizze,  Lpz.  1876.  Eibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1,  227. — CGiussANi,  quaestt.  Lucil.,  Milan  1885. — Harder^b  Wortindex :  see  n.  11. 
MXleinschmidt,  de  Lucilii  genere  dicendi,  Marb.  1883  (on  which  FMarx,  Gott.  GA. 
1888, 1246).  EFiscHER,  de  vocibus  Lucil.,  Berl.  1881.  HPetitjean,  r6le  de  L.  dans 
le  progr^  de  la  langue  etc.,  Ann.  de  Caen  2,  4  (1886). 

144.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  two  writers 
of  togateie,  Atta  and  Afranius.  "We  know  eleven  titles  of  plays, 
all  Latin,  by  T.  Quinctius  Atta  (died  677/77);  the  scanty 
fragments  abound  in  archaisms  and  are  lively  and  bold  in  style. 
Atta  was  praised  for  his  consistent  delineation  of  character.  He 
appears  to  have  also  published  a  collection  of  epigrams  in  distichs. 

1.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1940  (Freh.  1989)=677/77.  T.  Quintius  (so 
cod.  Middlehill.  s.  VIII.  in  SchOne  1, 144 :  QuinticiuSj  the  rest)  Atta  scriptor  togat- 
arum  Romae  moritur  $epuUu$que  via  Praenestina  ad  miliarium  II. — Diomed.  GL.  1, 
490,  8  Atta  togaiarum  acriptor  ;  ib.  490,  16  togatcu  tabemarias  in  scenam  dataverunt 
praecipue  duo^  L,  Afraniua  el  C.  Quinliua, 

2.  Yabbo  in  Charifi.  GL.  1,  241  ifBri  nuUia  eUiis  aervare  convenil  quam  Tilinio, 
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Teremtio,  AUae,  Fbonto  p.  62  animadvertas  partietdalim  eUgantia  Notium  et  Pom- 
ponium  et  id  genua  in  verbis  rusticania  et  iocularibus  €ic'ridicularii9,  Attam  tn'muZie- 
hribu*.  In  Hor.  E.  2, 1, 79  Atta  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  antiqui  whose  influence 
survives  in  the  present. 

8.  NoN.  (v.  crines)  202  Atta  in  epigrammatiimt  (an  hexameter  follows);  see 
MHaupt,  op.  8,  440.  Cf.  §  146. — Isidob.  or.  6,  9  Atta  in  Satura  (here  follow  iamb, 
senarii)  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  a  togata  (cf.  §  6, 2  ad  fin.),  BIhrens  FPB. 
274  to  a  satire. — In  general  concerning  Atta  Neukirch,  de  tog.  158.  PBK  1^  2049. 
The  fragments  in  Bibbbck  ^  160. 

146.  L.  Afranius  was,  both  in  fertility  and  artistic  wortli,  the 
principal  author  of  togatae  ;  he  was  bom  about  600/164-610/144. 
Of  his  plays  we  know  wellnigh  all  the  titles,  the  Boman  public 
having  kept  up  their  interest  in  them  for  a  long  time.  He  treated 
national  subjects,  but  in  Menander's  spirit  and  partly  in  imitation 
of  him.  His  plots  belonged  principally  to  the  middle  class  and 
family  life.  In  his  style  he  knew,  like  Titinius,  how  to  combine 
Plautus'  popular  manner  with  the  correctness  and  elegance  of 
Terence. 

1.  Cic.  Brut.  167  quern  (C.  Titius,  §  141,  7)  atudebat  imitari  L,  Afranius  ffoetay 
homo  perargutuSy  in  fabulis  quidem  etiam  .  .  .  dieertus.  According  to  this 
Afranius  was  an  orator  at  the  same  time  that  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  togatae, 
as  Titius  combined  oratory  with  the  writing  of  tragedies.  Vellei.  2, 9, 8  dara  etiam 
per  idem  aevi  epatium  fuere  ingenia,  in  togatia  Afrani^  in  tragoediia  Pacuvii  tUque 
Attn,  usque  in  graeeorum  ingeniorum  {tragicorum  OJahn)  comparationem  evecti, 
Cf.  1, 17, 1.  Hob.  E.  2, 1,  57.  Quint.  10,  1,  100  togatis  excellit  Afranius;  utinam 
non  inquinasset  argumenta  puerorum  foedis  amorihus,  mores  sues  fassus.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  AusoN.  epigr.  67,  2  repperit  obacenas  venerea  vitioaa  libido ,  .  .  . 
quam  togafacundi  scenis  agitavit  Afrani.  Plots  of  this  sort,  which  were  in  the  main 
excluded  from  the  New  Ck)medy,  reflected  the  average  morality  of  Bome  in  his  day. 
Macbob.  6,  1,  4  Afranius  togatarum  scriptor  in  ea  togata  quae  Compitalia  inscribitur 
non  inverecunde  respondens  arguentibus  quod  plura  sumpsisset  a  Menandro  *  Faieor^ 
inquii  *  sumpsi  non  ab  illo  modo,  Sed  ut  quisque  habuit  conveniret  quod  mihij  Quod  me 
non  posse  melius  facere  credidi,  Etiam  a  Latino."*  Cic.  fin.  1,  7  locos  quosdam,  si 
videbitur,  transferam,  .  .  .  cum  inciderit  ut  id  apte  fieri  posset,  ut  eib  Homero 
Ennius,  Afrar^ius  a  Menandro  solet.  Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  83,  8  Terentium  Afranius  omni- 
bus comici!^  praefert :  which  agrees  with  his  whole  tendency,  see  §  17. 

2.  We  know  more  than  40  titles ;  the  most  celebrated  were  Divortium,  Eman- 
cipatos,  Epistula,  Fratriae,  Privignus,  Vopiscus.  The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com.' 
164. 

8.  Performance  of  his  Simulans  697/57  (Cic.  Sest.  118),  of  his  Inoendium  under 
Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  11).  In  the  Augustan  period  enthusiasts  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  Menander  (Hob.  £.  2,  1,  57);  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Julius?)  Paulus 
devoted  himself  to  his  elucidation  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  241.  Cf.  §  187, 6  in  fin.  858,  4).— 
AruLEi.  also  apoL  12  pereleganter  Afranius  hoc  scriptum  reliquit, 

4.  Neukibch,  fab.  tog.  165.  Moxmsen,  BG.  2^,  487.  Teuffel,  Caecilius  Statins, 
etc.  (Tab.  1^8)  87.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  204.— Criticism :  LFbutebius,  BhM. 
88,  242.    LQuiCBEBAT,  melanges  en  philol.  (Par.  1879),  282. 
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146.  The  other  varieties  of  poetry  were  little  cultivated  at 
this  period,  the  epos  perhaps  only  in  the  bellum  Histricum  of  a 
certain  Hostius.  But  epigram,  being  less  troublesome,  was  prac 
tised  in  imitation  of  Greek  (Alexandrine)  models.  Atta's  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  has  already  been  mentioned  above  (§  144,  3) : 
others,  chiefly  of  an  erotic  character,  were  composed  by  Pompilius, 
Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius  Licinus  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (cos. 
662/102) ;  Licinus  wrote  besides  a  poem  on  a  literary  and  histori- 
cal subject  in  trochaic  septenani. 

1.  The  few  quotations  from  the  bellum  Histricum  of  Hostius  only  reach  as  far 
as  b.  2.  They  indicate  an  imitation  of  Homer  (Macr.  6,  8,  6)  and  a  mythological 
clothing  (Macr.  6,  5,  8).  Cf.  also  Fbst.  825,  5.  356,  21.  Serv.  Aen.  12,  121. 
Hostius  is  not  likely  to  have  treated  of  the  Istrian  war  a.  576/178  sqq.,  which 
Ennius  had  already  celebrated  in  his  Annals  (Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.  LMGller^s 
Q.  Ennius  179) ;  he  wrote  rather  concerning  a  later  one,  probably  that  of  629/125, 
in  consequence  of  which  Sempronius  Tuditanus  celebrated  his  triumph  (§  188, 1). 
See  Bergk  1.1.  This  poem,  which  never  attained  any  special  estimation,  was  com- 
posed in  honour  of  the  victor  by  Hostius,  who  was  either  under  an  obligation  to 
him  or  desirous  of  obtaining  his  favour.  To  him  probably  refers  Prop.  4,  20,  8 
ajpiendidaqxte  a  doctofama  r^fuigH  avo  ;  for  the  name  of  the  Cynthia  there  addressed 
was  in  reality  Hostia  (§  82,  8.  246, 1).  Perhaps  'he  is  also  aUuded  to  by  Priscian 
GL.  2,  270  vetustistimi  etiam  *  hoc  pecu '  .  .  .  dictbtmt,  Hoatilius  in  I  annali  (an 
hexameter  follows).  Priscian^s  vetustisaimi  does  not  contradict  this.  AWeichert, 
poett.  latt.  rell.  8.    Bergk,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.    LMOller,  Q.  Ennius  278. 

2.  The  name  of  Pompilius  is  restored  in  Varro  LL.  7, 28  PompUi  (Papini  Flor.) 
iwiypafifidTLoif  quod  in  ctdoUscentem  fecerat  Ccucam  (here  follows  an  erotic  jest  in  two 
distichs)  and  in  Prisc.  6L.  2,  90,  where  the  same  epigram  is  quoted  from  Varro  : 
Pompilius  (pompniut^  pomponius  in  the  MSS.)  in  epigrammcUe,  From  a  book  of 
epigrams  may  also  very  likely  have  been  taken  the  senarius  in  Varro  LL,  7,  98 
apud  Pompilium  (on  the  strength  of  this  tragedies  are  attributed  to  P.,  ABiese, 
Varr.  sat.  188.  Bibbeck^s  trag.^  227) ;  cf.  e.g.  the  iambics  of  Manilius  §  158, 1.  The 
epigram  already  quoted  above  §  105,  1, 1.  6  sqq.  was  no  doubt  included  in  the  same 
collection  as  a  a^fntyU  (in  the  sense  of  Theognis  19  sqq.).  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil. 
7,198. 

8.  Gell.  NA.  19, 9, 10  versus  cecinit  Valeri  Aeditui^  veteris poetaej  item  P[>rcii 
Licini  et  Q,  CeUuliy  quihus  mundiuSj  venustiuSj  limatius^  tersius  grctecum  latinumve 
nihil  quidquam  reperiri  puto  (much  exaggerated).  In  relation  to  the  first  epigram 
of  Val.  Aed.  (ib.  §  11)  cf.  HUsener,  EhM.  19,  150.  20,  147.  BPeiper,  ib.  19,  811. 
FMaixner,  ZfoG.  84,  405.  86,  588.  88,  1. — On  the  epigram  and  other  works  of 
Q.  Catulus,  see  §  142,  4. — To  this  period  and  to  the  same  circle  belongs  an  erotic 
epigram  on  a  wall  in  Pompeii,  published  by  BCchbler,  BhM.88,474  (jQuidJi^  f  vi 
me,  oculiy  posquam  deduxstis  in  ignem^  etc.    Cf.  EBXhrenb,  JJ.  127,  798. 

4.  An  epigram  by  Porcius  Licinus  in  Gell.  19,  9, 18.  Cf.  17,  21,  45  Porcius 
Licinus  serius  poeticam  Romae  coepisse  dicit  in  his  versibus:  Poinico  bell6  secundo 
etc.  (above  p.  120).  Eleven  trochaic  senarii  by  him  in  Suetonius'  vita  Terentii, 
p.  27,  9  B.  discuss  in  a  bitter  strain  Terence's  relations  with  Boman  magnates,  his 
servility  and  their  want  of  consideration.     Bitschl,  Parerga  244.  622.  687;  in 
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Bbifpbbbchsid's  Suetonius  489=op.  8,21^. — Criticism:  JYahlen,  Berl.  SBer.  1876, 
789.  Gf.  also  Chabis.  GL.  1, 129  ^fretut,  huius  fretus '  Forcius  Licinua  and  Gic.  fin. 
1, 5  (§  107,  2). 

147.  Q.  Valerius  from  the  Latin  town  of  Sora  was  a  many- 
sided  and  esteemed  scholar  (of  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century 
u.c.)  in  the  department  of  linguistic  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  a  precursor  of  Varro,  who  like  him  often  employed  the 
metrical  form.  Yolcacius  Sedigitus  also  was  a  didactic  poet 
in  the  department  of  literary  history. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  48  (the  scene  is  laid  in  668/91)  L.  Grassns  says:  noatri  (the 
Bomans  themselves)  minus  student  litteria  quam  Latini,  Notwithstanding  (he  says) 
the  most  uneducated  native  Boman  easily  surpasses  litteratiasimum  togcAorum 
ommum,  Q,  Vtderium  Sortmum,  lenitate  «ocm  atque  ipso  oris  pressu  et  sono, — Varro 
(bom  688/116)  knew  him  personaUy  and  often  refers  to  him  as  a  weighty  authority ; 
of.  GxLL.  2, 10, 8 :  Varro,  questioned  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174, 2)  concerning  the/avwa« 
Capitdinae,  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  word,  sed  Q, 
VaUrium  Soranum  solitum  dicere,  etc.  Varro  LL.  7,  81,  apud  Valerium  Soranum : 
vetus  adagio  est^  o  P,  Scipio  (f  625/129).  From  this  he  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  L.  Accius,  and  it  becomes  probable  that  he  is  the  same  Valerius 
whom  Varro  quotes  LL.  10,  70  Valerius  ait:  ^  Accius  (§  184,  11)  HectOrem  noUet 
faeere^  Heddra  mallet,''  further  7,  65  scrupipedas  .  .  .  didt  .  .  .  Valerius  a  pede  ac 
scrupea.  He  must  also  be  identical  with  the  expositor  of  the  XII  tables  (§  86,  6) 
of  the  same  name.  Two  hexameters  (of  Stoic  character  on  Juppiter  as  the  one  and 
highest  god)  ap.  Augustin.  civ.  d.  7,  9  in  fin.  (cf.  Mythogr.  Vat.  152  Bode):  in 
hone  sententiam  etiam  quosdam  versus  Valerii  Sorani  exponit  idem  Varro  in  eo  libro 
quern  seorsum  ah  istis  de  euUu  deorum  seripsU.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  88  hoc  ante  me 
fsdt  (viz.  to  add  a  table  of  contents  to  a  book)  tit  liUeris  nostris  Valerius  Soranus,  in 
libris  quos  ivowridw  inscripsU.  He  must  have  been  bom  about  600/154.  His  two 
sons,  Quintus  and  Decimus,  are  called  by  Cic.  Brut.  169  vieini  etfamiliares  met,  non 
tam  in  dieendo  admirabHes  quam  dodi  et  graecis  litleris  et  IcUinis,  PBE.  6,  2842. — 
Distinct  from  the  mtleratissimus  togatorum  omnium^  is  tribunus  pUhei  quidam 
Valerius  Soranus,  who  divulged  the  secret  name  of  Bome  and  was  punished  with 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate  (Vabbo  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  277 ;  cf.  Plin.  NH.  8,  65. 
Plut.  qu.  rom.  61,  p.  278  F).    EvLbutsch,  Phil.  89,  90. 180. 

2.  GxLL.  15,  24,  1  Sedigitus  (in  the  ind.  capp. :  Vcieacius  Sedigitus),  in  libro 
quem  seripeit  de  poetis,  quid  de  his  sentiat  qui  camoedias  fecerunt  et  quern  ex  omnibus 
praestare  ceteris  putet  ac  deinceps  quo  quemque  in  loco  et  honore  ponat  his  versibus  suis 
dewumstrat.  Here  follow  18  senarii,  in  which  10  poets  of  palliatae  are  enumerated 
in  a  very  curious  arrangement  and  with  a  dogmatic  air  (ctmtra  si  quis  sentiat,  nil 
sentiat):  ThLadbwio  (tib.  d.  Kanon  des  Vole.  Sed.,  Neustrel.  1842)  has  endea- 
voured, but  without  success,  to  introduce  some  degree  of  rationality  into  this. 
HIbbb,  de  Vole.  Sed.  canone,  Mtlnst.  1865 ;  see  §  15,  4.  If  in  Suxt.  vit.  Terent.  p. 
88  B.  the  succession  Porcius  (Licinus),  A/ricanus,  VoletKius,  Cicero,  Caesar  is 
chitmologioal,  as  is  probable,  Voloacius  may  be  assumed  to  have  flourished  after 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  Four  senarii  by  Sbd.  on  Terence  in  Suet.  v.  Ter. 
p.  29,  6  and  82, 10.  The  three  senarii  of  a  certain  f  veUlegius  in  aetume  (concerning 
Scipio  as  the  author  of  the  Terentian  comedies)  which  are  quoted  in  Donatus' 
addition  to  Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  85,  5  &.  belong  also  to  Volcacius.    BOchxlsr,  BhM, 
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88,  492.  F.  Lko,  ib.  88,  821.  Cf.  §  804,  8.  According  to  this  he  appears  to  have 
snimnarily  treated  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  poets  in  question,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  aesthetic  criticism  on  them.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  time  of  the  palliata,  and  merely  for  that  reason  it  is 
unadvisable  to  place  him  so  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  See  further  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  288. 

8.  DoNATus'  addition  to  Suetonius'  Life  of  Terence  p.  85  B.:  duaa  TererUiot 
poeUu  fuisae  acrthii  Maeciua  (§  198,  1),  quorum  alter  FregeUanua  fuerit  TerentiuM 
Lxbo^  and  the  other  the  comic  poet. 

148.  But  the  most  notable  scholar  and  antiquarian  of  this  period 
was  the  Boman  knight  L.  Aelius  Praeconius  Stilo  of  Lanuvium. 
He  adhered  to  Stoicism,  and  was  the  first  to  give  solid  instruction 
(to  friends)  in  Latin  literature  and  oratory,  creating  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  investigation  of  the  Latin  language  and  antiquities 
by  going  back  to  the  oldest  documents  and  commenting  on  them. 
The  first  Boman  philologer,  he  bequeathed  the  purpose  and 
results  of  his  investigations  to  his  pupil  Yarro.  Simultaneously 
with  Stilo,  scholars  of  Greek  origin  pursued  the  same  studies,  e.g. 
Laelius  Archelaus  and  Yettius  Philocomus. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  2  instruxerurU  auxeruntque  ab  omni  parte  grammaticam  L,  Adiua 
Lanuvinua  generque  Aelii  Ser,  Clodius  (§  159,  9),  uterque  equea  rom,  muUique  ae 
varii  et  in  doctrina  et  in  rep.  usue,  (8)  Aeliue  cognomine  duplicifuit ;  nctm  et  Prae- 
coninus^  quod  pater  eius  praeconium  fecerat^  vocabatur  et  Stilo,  quod  orationee  nobilia- 
eimo  cuique  scrihere  sclehat  ;  tantua  optimatium  fautor  ut  Metellum  Numidicum  (§  141, 
2)  in  exilium  comitatue  eit  (a.  654/100).  Cic.  Brut.  205  L.  Aelius  .  .  .  fuU  vir 
egregiua  et  eques  rom.  cum  primis  honestus,  idemque  eruditiaaimus  et  graecis  lUteria 
et  latinis  antiquitatiaque  noatrae  et  in  inventia  rebua  et  in  actia  acriptorumque  veterum 
litterate  peritua.  quam  acientiam  Varro  noater  acceptam  ah  iUo  auctamque  per  aeae 
.  .  .  pluribua  et  illuatriorihua  litleria  explicavit.  (206)  aed  idem  Aeliua  atoicua  eaae 
voluity  orator  autem  nee  atuduit  umquam  nec/uit;  acribehat  tnmen  orationea  quae  alii 
dicerentj  ut  (205  Cottae  pro  ae  lege  Varia^  a.  668/91)  Q.  Metello  *F.j  ut  Q.  Caepioni 
(cf.  ib.  169),  ut  Q.  Pompeio  Rufo.  .  .  .  (207)  hia  acriptia  etiam  ipae  interfui,  cum 
eaaem  apud  Aelium  adultacena  eumque  audire  peratudioae  aolerem.  Cornif.  ad.  Her. 
4, 18  Coeliua  (§  187,  b)  ...  In  priore  libro  haa  rea  ad  te  acriptaa^  Luci^  miaimua^ 
Aeli,  Yabbo  in  Gell.  NA.  1,  18,  2  L.  Aeliua  noater^  litteria  ornatiaainlua  memoria 
noatra^  and  LL.  7,  2  homo  in  primia  in  litteria  IcUinia  exercitatua,  Cf.  also  Gell. 
10,  21,  2  qui  doctiaaimua  eorum  temporum  fuerat,  L.  Aeliua  Stilo.  Plin.  88,  29.  87, 
9.  Vebg.  catal.  7,  8  Valete  .  ,  .  Et  voa,  Stiloque  TarquUique  (§  158,  2)  Varroque^ 
Scolaaticorum  natio  madena  pingui.  Stiloque  was  already  conjectured  by  Heyne : 
the  MSS.  indicate  Selique,  but  the  Selii  from  Cic.  acad.  2, 11  or  fam.  7,  82,  2  cited 
by  EUis  and  Bttcheler  (RhM.  88,  514)  are  hardly  in  place  here.— The  MSS. 
frequently  read  Laelius  instead  of  L.  Aelius,  e.g.  Cic.  fam.  9,  15,  2.  acad.  post.  1, 
8.  or.  280.  de  or.  1.  265  ?  Plin.  NH.  14,  93. — As  according  to  the  above  L.  Aelius 
was  a  friend  of  Coelius  Antipater,  and  Cicero  his  pupil,  he  must  have  been  bom 
about  600/154  and  seems  to  have  reached  an  advanced  age.  Cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga 
289. 

2.  His  literary  activity :  Aeliana  atudia  (antiquitatia  romancie),  Cic.  de  or.  1, 
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196  ?  (MYoiOT,  Abh.  d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  824,  refers  this  to  Sex.  Aelius  §  125, 
2)  cf.  acad.  post.  1,  8,  Beferenoe  to  (verbal)  remarks  of  St.  Vabbo  BB.  8,  12,  6. 
LL.  5,  66. 101.  6,  7.  Gell.  NA.  12,  4,  5.  His  writings :  Aelii  .  .  .  interpreta- 
tumem  earminum  Saliorum  videbit  et  exilUer  (?)  expeditam  et  praeterita  ohscura  multaj 
Yabro  LL.  7,  2.  Cf.  Fest.  146  (v.  manuos).  141  (v.  molucrum).  210  (v.  pescia). 
CoBssEV,  orig.  48  and  above  §  64,  2.— His  commentary  on  the  XII  tables :  Cic.  leg. 
2,  52.  Pest.  290  (v.  sontious  morbus).  BSchOll,  leg.  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  29  is  of 
opinion  that  we  should  always  understand  Stilo  where  Aelius  alone  is  quoted.  Gell. 
NA.  16,  8,  2  commentarium  de  proloquiis  L,  Aelii,  docti  hominis,  qui  magiater  Var- 
ranisfuitf  .  .  .  legimus,  sed  in  eo  nihil  edocenter  neque  ad  inaiituendum  explanate 
9eriplum  e$t,  fecisseque  videtur  sum  librum  Aelius  sui  magis  (idmonendi  quam  aliorum 
docendi  gratia.  His  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  old  Latin  poets :  he  pro- 
duced critical  editions :  see  anecd.  paris.  de  notis  (above  §  41,  2, 1. 12)  and  Feonto  p. 
20  (below  §  198,  8  in  fin).  An  admirer  of  Plautus,  Quint.  10,  1,  99.  Indices  Aelii 
(see  n.  below)  super  his/abulis  (Plauti)  quae  dicuntur  ambiguaey  Gell.  8,  8,  1  and 
ib.  12  homo  eruditissimus  L.  Aelius  XXV  {comcedicu)  eius  {Plauti)  esse  solas  existi- 
mavit.  Cf.  §  96,  4.  99,  4  and  5.  Numerous  etymological  {in  quo  .  .  .  erravit 
eUiquotiens,  Vabbo  ap.  OteU.,  1,  18,  2)  and  grammatical  observations  of  StUo  are 
collected  in  vHeusde  64. — JACvHeusdb  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone ;  inserta  sunt  Stilonis 
et  Servii  Claudii  fragm.,  Utr.  1889.    Cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  2«,  425.  456. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  2  (cf.  §  41, 1)  ut  Lttdius  Archelaus  Vettiusque  Philocomus 
{retradarunt  ae  legendo  commentandoque  etiam  ceteris  notas  fecerunt)  Ludli  satur€is 
famUiaris  sui  (so  the  MSS. :  familtaribus  suis  Heusde),  quas  legisse  se  apud  Arche- 
laum  Pompeius  Lenaeus  (§  58,  1),  apud  Philocomum  Valerius  Cato  (§  200,  1)  praedi- 
cant.  As  in  the  lives  directly  following,  this  humble  degree  of  learned  employment 
is  contrasted  with  the  higher,  represented  by  Stilo  {instruocerunt,  etc.,  n.  1  above), 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  of  these  two  (Lenaeus  and  Cato)  belong  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Archelaus  and  Philocomus  may  be  considered  to  have  flourished  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Stilo  c.  680/124  sqq. — The  same  Archelaus  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  ap.  Chabib.  GL.  1,  141,  88  Q.  Laelius  ex  principihus  grammaticis  librum 
suum  ita  i$t»cripsit  *  de  vUiis  virtutibusque  poematarumJ* 

149.  The  twenty  years  660/104-670/84  again  contain  violent 
civil  straggles,  partly  with  the  Allies,  who  in  the  Marsian  war 
obtained  for  themselves  complete  equality  with  the  Bomans, 
partly  between  the  revived  popular  party  and  the  nobility,  the 
latter  fighting  for  their  privUeges  and  at  length  victorious 
through  Sulla.  The  great  activity  stirred  up  by  these  struggles 
in  the  national  domains  of  intellectual  activity,  in  rhetoric  and 
jurisprudence,  produced  splendid  results.  Oratory  now  became  a 
matter  of  instruction  and  was  also  taught  by  natives.  Historical 
writing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Annalists,  some  showing 
themselves  influenced  by  rhetoric,  others  swayed  by  party  views. 

1.  Latini  rhetores  at  Bome,  see  §  44,  9. — On  the  later  Annalists  see  §  87. 

IBO.  In  poetry  also  there  was  much  activity ;  the  Atellan 
farce  was  introduced  into  literature  by  Pomponius  and  Novius ; 
Cn.  Matins  composed  mimiambi  and  translated  the  Iliad ;  Laevius 
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(Melissus)  began  in  jocular  mythological  erotic  poems  skilfully  to 
imitate  the  various  forms  of  Greek  metres,  even  in  their  artificial 
refinements.  This  period  possessed  an  epic  poet  in  A.  Furius  of 
Antium,  and  a  tragic  poet  in  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo.  The 
idyllic  poet  Sueius  also  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  time.  In 
this  period  (660/104-670/84)  fell  the  youth  of  Cicero  (b.  648/106) 
and  Caesar  (b.  664/100). 

1.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  wrote  de  cotuuUUu  et  de  r^m$  gestia  tui$  one  book  ctd  A. 
F\trium  poetam,  familiareta  tuum  (Cic.  Brut.  182 ;  see  §  142,  4).  Gell.  NA.  18,  11 
in  the  ind.  cap.  ex  carminibus  Furi  AntiatU ;  ib.  §  2:  Furium  veUrem  poetam. 
Oellius  there  quotes  6  hexameters  from  an  epio  and  defends  the  poet  against  the 
reproach  he  had  incurred  for  his  clumsy  formation  of  words.  Gf.  A.  Weichsbt, 
poet.  lat.  rell.  848.  JBeckeb,  Zf  AW.  1848,  597.  KNippebdet,  op.  499.— On  other 
lines  attributed  to  this  Furius,  see  §  192,  9. 

2.  Yabbo  LL.  7,  95  apud  Medium  ^  corpora  Oraiorum  maenhiU  mandier  igni  * 
(Hom.  A  56).  Cf.  ib.  96  ap.  Matium  *  obaceni  interpret^  etc  {=A  62).  Gtellius,  who 
hardly  ever  mentions  Matius  without  complimenting  him  as  a  doctma  vir,  homo 
impense  doctus^  vir  entditus  and  so  forth,  quotes  7,  6,  5  Cfi.  Matium  .  .  .  in  II 
Iliadia;  9,  14,  14  On.  Matiut  in  Biadia  XXI  and  ib.  15  Matiu$  in  XXIIL  Cf. 
Cbarib.  GL.  1, 117.  845.  Diom.  GL.  1,  845.  Prisc.  GL.  2,  884.— Tersnt.  BIaub.  GL. 
6,  897,  2416  hoc  (in  choliambics)  mimiamhot  Matius  dedii  metro;  nam  vatem  eundem 
(Hipponax)  est  attico  thymo  tinctum  pari  lepore  consecutus  et  metro.  This  metre  also 
appeskrs  in  the  scanty  remains  (e.g.  14  lines  quoted  in  LMOlleb^s  Catullus  [Lpz. 
1870]  91),  which  point  to  cheerful  descriptions  of  every-day  life  (in  the  form  of 
dialogues),  being  probably  analogous  in  subject-matter  to  many  such  (in  Sophron.), 
in  Lucilius  and  Varro  (sat.  Men.).  The  name  (cf.  ficX/a/i^M,  fivBla/i^)  and  subject 
are  borrowed  from  the  fufilafi^,  likewise  in  choliambics,  of  Herodas  (see  fragments 
in  Bebok^s  poett.  lyr.  gr.  2^,  508),  who  even  at  a  later  time,  among  the  Bomans, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  (Plin.  ep.  4,  8,  4  concerning  the  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics  of  one  of  his  friends :  Callimachum  me  vel  Heroden  vel  si  quid  his  melius 
tenere  credebam).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fufiiaftpoi  were  of  a  purely 
dramatic  character,  nor  that  they  were  produced  on  the  stage. — Webnsdobp, 
PLM.  4,  568.  LCMAuBEBT,  de  Matio  mimiamb.  auctore,  Christiania  1844.  Bibbbck, 
rOm.  Dicht.  1,  802.    The  fragments  most  recently  FPB.  281. 

8.  Besides  Matius,  a  certain  Ninnius  Crassus  also  translated  the  Iliad.  Cf. 
Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  478,  12  Ninnius  Crassus  in  XXIV  Iliados,  and  NoM.  475,  14 
Crassus  l^,  XVI  Hiados,  The  same  is  alluded  to  by  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  502,  24  f  nevius 
in  Iliadis  secundo  and  Chabis.  GL.  1,  145,  21  f  neuius  Cypriae  Iliadis  libro  L 
According  to  the  latter  quotation  he  also  translated  rd  K&rpia  tmi  (in  eleven  books). 
The  date  of  the  poet  is  not  known.    FPB.  288. 

4.  Ausonius  says  in  the  epilogue  to  his  cento  nuptialis  (p.  146, 11  Sch.)  in  justi- 
fication of  it:  quid  antiquissimi  poetae  Laevii  Erotopaegnion  libros  loquarf  Cf. 
Pbisc.  GL.  2, 281, 2  idem  vetustissimi  .  .  .  Laevius  .  .  .  Ennius,  Hence  it 
is  improbable  that  Laevius  did  not  flourish  till  about  690/64,  although  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  metres  would  agree  with  this.  The  period  above  assigned  to  him  is 
supported  by  the  nature  of  Laevius'  diction  (cf.  esp.  Gellius  19,  7,  2),  as  well  as 
by  the  order  in  which  Gellius  19,9, 7  places  him  among  the  Boman  erotic  writers: 
Laevius    .    .    .   Hortensius   .   .    .    Ctitfia   .    .    .    Memmius  (cf.  §  81, 1).    And  the 
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pleasantry  on  the  lex  Lioinia  sumptnaria  (passed  before  651/106,  see  LLamob, 
rOm.  Altert  2,  625.  6,  70;  see  §  148, 1)  ap.  Gbll.  2,  24,  8  loses  its  point  unless  it  is 
earlier  than  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  took  plaoe  before  657/97  (Lanqb  1.1. 
8,  86).  Perhaps  Pbisc.  GL.  1,  560  Laeviut  erotopaegnion  in  IIII  *■  meminstu  Varro 
corde  volutat '  alludes  to  the  Polyhistor.  With  our  date  BOchblbb  agrees,  JJ.  Ill, 
806,  as  he  places  the  mention  of  the  phoenix  (see  below)  by  Laevius  a  few  years 
later  than  the  legendary  account  of  this  bird  given  by  L.  Manilius  or  Manlius 
(§  158,  1),  therefore  about  the  year  660/94-665/89.  Laevius  is  identified  by 
Btlchekr  (BhM.  41, 11)  with  the  individual  who  is  mentioned  in  Suet,  gramm.  8 : 
quem  (Lutatius  Daphnis,  §  142,  4  in  fin.)  Laeviu$  Mdissus  per  cavillatumem  nominu 
Ilaydf  dydwTifUL  dicUy  and  we  should  prefer  to  ascribe  to  a  Greek  and  a  schoolmaster 
the  attempt  to  adapt  Latin  for  the  first  time  to  the  artificialities  of  the  later 
Greek  prosody.  By  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  Laevius  (as 
likewise  Phaedrus  at  a  later  time)  was  intentionally  neglected.  He  himself  spoke 
of  his  critics  as  vituperonef  mbducti  aupercili  carptoref  (Gbli^  19,  7, 16).  Earliest 
mention  in  Fbst.  206^,  15. — His  name  was  frequently  confounded  with  Livius, 
Naevius,  Laelius,  Lepidus,  Laevinus,  even  with  Pacuvius.  The  name  Laevius  is 
very  rare. — Pobphyb.  on  Hor.  G.  8, 1,  2  Somanis  utique  non  pritu  audita^  quarnvtM 
Laevius  lyrica  ante  Horaiium  acripserit ;  eed  videnHut  ilia  non  Gretecorum  ad  lyricum 
eharacterem  exacta.  Horace  was  silent  concerning  his  long-forgotten  predecessor, 
who  had  never  attained  any  great  consideration ;  he  even  passed  over  Catullus. — 
Gbll.  19,  7,  2figurcu  habitueque  verborum  nove  aut  ineigniter  dictorum  in  Lcteviano 
iUo  carmine.  L.  especially  delighted  in  bold  and  arbitrary  coinages  and  combi- 
nations of  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Boman  poets,  and  the  fragments 
generally  show  in  their  diction  a  foreign  tendency.  As  regards  the  contents  we  find 
Greek  legends  playfully  treated,  and  a  variety  of  lyrical  metres  (iambic  dimeters, 
trochaics,  scazons,  anapaests,  dactylic  tetrameters,  phalaecian  metre,  ionics  a 
maiore,  a  minore  and  others)  freely  dealt  with  and  combined ;  lastly  even  the 
Alexandrine  (cf .  Simmias'  wripvytt  "Epcorot,  Anth.  Pal.  15,  24)  trifle  known  as  the 
pterygion  phoenicis  with  increasing  and  diminishing  lines,  experiments  with  the 
number  of  the  syllables,  etc    See  n.  5  and  BCchblbb,  1.1. 

5.  Highest  number  of  books :  Laevius  *EpwoTaiywUa¥  VI  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  204. 
Cf.  ib.  288,  5,  in  pUrygio  phoenicis  Laevii  novissimae  odes  Erotopaegnion,  Possibly 
we  have  subdivisions  of  this  general  title  in  the  quotations  Laevius  in  Adone 
(PBiiCiAK.  GL.  2,  269,  6),  tit  lone  {Inone,  ib.  281,  8),  tfi  FrotesHaodamia  (Gbll.  12, 
10,  5.  Nov.  116.  209.  Pbisci an.  GL.  2,  242, 18 ;  cf .  in  ProUsUao  ib.  484,  9 ;  tfi  Lau- 
damia  496,  27),  in  Sirenocirca  (802, 1,  Nov.  120),  in  Centauris  (Fbst.  206 ;  Bibbbck, 
rOm.  Trag.  11),  Alcestis  (Gbll.  19, 7,  2).  Letevius  in  polymetris  ap.  Pbisciav.  GL. 
2,  258,  12.— AWbichbbt,  de  Laevio  ix)eta,  in  d.  poett.  latt.  81.  FWCllvbb,  de 
Laevio,  Mtinst.  1829  -,  allg.  Schulreit.  1880  2, 1259.  PB£.  4,  782.  LMCllbb,  de  re 
metr.  75  and  the  fragments  in  his  Catullus  (Lps.  1870)  p.  76,  cf.  p.  xxxviii.  FPB. 
287.  EBlHBXvs,  Catullcommentar  6.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  806.  CHIbbbliv, 
PhU.  46, 87. 

6.  On  Caesar  Strabo  see  §  158,  8.— Sueius :  the  name  is  rare,  cf.  CIL.  1, 1188= 
10, 5191.  7, 477  ?  Only  in  Macr.  do  the  M88.  give  the  poet  his  correct  name,  else- 
where it  is  corrupted  into  suisj  suemuSy  ueius  etc.  BIacbob.  sat.  8, 18, 11  huius  rei 
idoneus  adserior  est  Sueius,  vir  longe  doctissimus^  in  idyUio  quod  inscribitur  Moretum, 
nam  cum  loquitur  de  hortulano  faciente  moretum^  etc.,  upon  which  he  quotes  from 
it  8  hexameters  which  in  their  hard,  pedantic  tone  difKsr  materially  from  the 
style  of  the  (Vergilian)  Moretum  (cf.  ib.  8, 19, 1  Sueius  poeta).  It  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  a  connection  between  the  moretom  of  8.  and  the  nvrrwritt  (?)  of 
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Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (in  Borne  from  about  681/78 ;  see  Mbiiteks,  anall.  alex.  257 
and  below  §  280,  8, 1)?— Prom  Sueius'  *PWZt,'  relating  to  bird-breeding  and  the 
habits  of  birds,  trochaic  septenarii  are  quoted  by  Non.  189,  24.  518,  21.  72,  28. 
Perhaps  the  much  mutilated  fragments  in  Yabro  LL.  7, 104  are  from  the  same 
source. — Macbob.  6, 1,  87.  6,  5, 15  quotes  two  fragments  (both  times  Sueius  in  libro 
quirUo)  perhaps  from  an  epic  poem.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  806  would  identify 
the  poet  with  the  knight  M.  Seius,  aed.  680/74,  a  friend  of  Yarro  and  Cicero,  and 
the  owner  of  a  profitable  bird-breeding  establishment  (PBE.  6,  921).— Fragments 
in  MOlleb's  Lucilius  p.  811.  822  (cf.  p.  xxx).  FPB.  285.  Cf.  MHbbtz,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
1848,  282.  LMOlleb,  BhM.  24,  558.  OBibbbck,  ib.  27,  181 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  806. 
EBlHBENs,  miscell.  crit.  (Q-roning.  1879)  22. 

161.  The  popular  Atellane  play  became  a  branch  of  literary 
comedy,  owing  to  Novius  and  L.  Pomponius  of  Bononia,  who 
introduced  into  the  forms  of  the  old  popular  play  a  similarity 
to  the  Palliata,  while  he  preserved  its  popular  comic  character, 
which  shrank  firom  no  coarseness  (§  9,  10).  Of  the  two  poets 
Pomponius  appears  to  have  been  the  more  original  and  fertile. 

1.  Macbob.  1, 10, 8  Novius^  Atellanarum  prdbcUissimus  Kriptor^  and  :  pott  Novium 
et  Pomponium  (§  10,  2).  The  same  order  is  observed  in  Fronto  (§  144,  2) ;  on  the 
other  hand  Velleius  (see  n.  4) :  Pomp,  .  .  .  novitate  inventi  etc.  His  praeno- 
men  is  not  known :  frequent  confusion  with  Naevius.  Novianae  Atellaniclae  were 
excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius  according  to  Fbomto  p.  84  Nab.  Fragments  (48  titles) 
in  MuNK,  fab.  Atell.  165 ;  cf .  117.    Bibbeck,  com. '  254. 

2.  Subjects  of  Novius :  personae  oecae  (Duo  Dossenni ;  Maccas  copo,  exul ; 
Mania  medica ;  Pappus  praeteritus),  classes  and  trades  ( Agrioola,  Bubulcus,  Ficitor, 
Vindemiatores  ;  Bubulcus  cerdo,  Fullones  ;  Milites,  Optio,  Hetaera),  country 
clowns  (Milites  Pometinenses),  literary  (v.  5.  26.  38.  67.  116,  perhaps  also  a  bur- 
lesque Phoenissa^),  mythological  parodies  (Hercules  ooactor).  The  titles  Dotata 
(Details?),  Gallinaria,  Lignaria, Tabellaria,  Togularia,  are  apparently  iu  the  style 
of  the  old  Paliiata,  while  the  Paedium  is  like  the  new  Palliata.  Besides  this 
Exodium  is  also  noteworthy  (§  6,  4) ;  Mortis  et  vitae  iudicium ;  Malivoli,  Parous, 
Surdus. 

8.  The  farcical  character  and  obscene  jokes,  frequent  alliterations  and  popular 
forms  and  constructions,  nay  even  the  metres  are  common  to  Novius  and  Pom- 
ponius (n.  5).  The  comparative  frequency  of  similes  from  child-life  is  peculiar  to 
Novius  (V.  41.  62.  65). 

4.  HiEBOM.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1928=a.  665/89 :  L.  Pomponius  Bononiensis^ 
Atellanarum  scriptor^  clarue  habetur,  Vellei.  2,  9,  6  sane  non  tgnoremus  eadem 
aetate  (as  Valerius  Antias  and  others)  fuisae  Pomponium^  sensibus  cdebrem^  verbis 
rudem  et  novitcUe  inventi  a  se  operis  commendabilem,  Macs.  6,  9,  4  Pomponius^ 
tgregius  Atellanarum  poeta,  Cf.  Feonto,  p.  62  (see  §  144,  2).  Sek.  contr.  7,  8,  9 
auctorem  huius  vitii  quod  ex  captione  unius  verbi  plura  significantis  nascitur  aiebat 
(Cassius  Severus)  Pomponium  Atellanarum  scriptorem  fuisae,  EMumk,  de  fab. 
Atell.  (Lps.  1840)  98.  PBE.  5,  1876.  His  fragments  (70  titles)  in  Mukk,  fab.  At. 
184.  Bibbeck,  com. '  225.  Chronology :  reckoning  by  victoriati ;  Momxsem,  BG. 
2«,  489. 

5.  Subjects  besides  the  Oscan  figures  (Bucco  auctoratus,  adoptatus;  himea 
Pappi,  Pappus  agricola,  praeteritus,  sponsa  Pappi ;  Maccus,  Macci  gemini,  Maccus 
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miles,  sequester,  virgo)  especially  classes  (Bnstici,  Fallones,  Leno,  Pictores,  Pisca- 
tores,  Pistor,  Praeco,  Medicus,  and  others),  various  tribes  (Campani,  Oalli,  Trans- 
alpini),  satire  political  (Petitor,  Pappus  praeteritus,  Praefectus  morum)  and 
sacerdotal  ( Aeditumus,  Arospex,  Augur ;  Decuma  fullonis) ;  literary  (Philoeophia ; 
cf.  v.  88. 188. 181),  also  (perhaps  as  burlesques)  mythological  subjects  (Agamemno 
suppositus,  Marsya,  and  probably  Atalanta,  Sisyphos,  Ariadne,  Yahlen,  BhM.  16, 
478,  and  perhaps  Atreus).  From  animals  are  derived  the  titles  Asina[ria],  Ca- 
pella,  Yacca,  Yerres  aegrotus  (and  salvos  ?),  perhaps  also  Pecus  rusticum  (MHebtz, 
JJ.  107,  889).  Finally  a  play  called  Satura  (§  6,  2.  95,  9.  144,  8 ;  this  is  also 
alluded  to  in  Non.  11^  9  Pomponius  .  .  .  seUurarum),  Several  titles  are  like 
those  of  palliatae  (Adelphi,  Synephebi,  Syri,  Dotata).  Personal  allusions  v.  15. 
Intrigues  of  a  very  coarse  description,  e.g.  girl's  disguise,  v.  57  sqq.  67  sq. ; 
Maccus  virgo ;  Nuptiae ;  Prostibulum.  There  are  many  obscene  jokes  and  other 
immoral  passages;  puns  and  frequent  alliteration;  proverbs  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  a  popular  style.  Metres:  iambic  senarii  and  septenarii,  trochaic 
septenarii,  and  also  (v.  164  sq.)  cretics.  Cf.  on  Novius  and  Pomponius  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Dicht.  1,  210. 

6.  Doubtless  to  an  Atellana  belonged  the  fragment  ap.  Yabbo  LL.  6,  68  hot 
(the  rustici)  imitaru  Apriaaius  (?)  ait  *  to  bucco^  quia  me  iubiUU  f  fjicinua  antiquua 
tuua,^ 

162.  The  principal  orators  of  this  period  are  M.  Antonius 
(a.  611/148-667/87),  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  614/140-663/91) ; 
the  first  was  a  self-taught  man,  who  owed  everything  to  his 
excellent  memory,  natural  vivacity  and  quick  imagination,  and 
whose  chief  merit  lay  in  his  brilliant  delivery.  Crassus,  a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  and  juridical  training,  was  for  this  very  reason 
less  taking  as  an  orator  than  Antonius,  though  effective  through 
his  lucid  exposition,  and  the  charm  of  his  genial  wit  and  elegant 
language. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  (thus  on  a  fragm.  of  the  consular  fasti,  Ephem. 
epigr.  4,  258),  bom  611/148  (Cic.  Brut.  161 ;  cf.  de  or.  2, 864),  praetor  651/108,  consul 
665/99,  censor  667/97,  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  667/87 ;  see  JASOderholm, 
de  M.  Antonio  et  L.  Crasso  oratoribus  rom.,  Helsingf.  1858.  PEE.  1',  1169. 
OExDBBLBiN,  de  M.  Antonio  oratore,  Lps.  1882.  His  style  is  described  (besides  de 
oratore,  where  he  and  Crassus  are  the  two  principal  speakers)  esp.  Cic.  Brut.  189- 
142  (cf.  207.  215.  801.  804),  e.g. :  erat  memoria  aumma^  nulla  meditationia  auapieio 
.  .  .  verba  ipaa  non  ilia  quidem  eleffantiaaimo  aermone  .  .  .  aed  tamen  in 
verbia  et  eligendia  ,  ,  ,  et  collocandia  .  .  .  fiiAt^  non  ad  rationem  et  tamquam 
ad  artem  dirigebat ;  verum  multo  magia  hoc  idem  in  aenlentiarum  omamentia  el  con- 
/ormationibua,  .  .  .  actio  aingularia  .  .  .  geatua  erat  .  .  .  cum  aententiia 
congruena  .  .  .  vox  permanena^  verum  auhrauca  natura,  aed  hoc  vitium  ...  tit 
bonum  ctmvertebat,  habebat  enim  flebile  quiddam  in  queationibua  aptumque  cum  <kd 
fidem  faeiendam  tum  ad  miaericordiam  commovendam.  As  the  general  result  Cic. 
Tusc.  5,  55  states :  omnium  eloquentiaaimua  quoa  ego  viderim.  Cf.  de  or.  1, 172 
Anlonii  incredibilia  quaedam  ,  ,  .  via  ingenii  videtur^  etiamai  acientia  iuria 
nud€tta  aity  poaae  ae  facile  eeteria  armia  prudenticte  tueri, 

2.  M.  Antonius  purposely  did  not  publish  his  speeches,  of  which  that  for 
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M^.  Aqnilius  (a.  656/96)  seems  to  have  been  the  most  famous,  not  merely  (thoogh 
he  himself  used  to  allege  this  as  his  reason)  on  account  of  lawyerlike  shrewdness 
(§44,  4),  but  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  possibly  produce  the 
same  effect  when  read  as  when  heard.  By  mere  chance,  he  published  a  small  work 
de  ratione  dicendi  of  not  much  significance ;  see  Cic.  or.  18.  Brut.  168.  Quint.  8, 
1, 19  (hoc  aclum  opus  eitu^  atque  id  ipnim  imper/ectum^  manet).  8,  6,  45.  A  quota- 
tion from  it  is  given  by  Cic.  de  or.  1,  94.  orat.  18.  Quint.  8.  prooem.  18.  12, 1,  21. 
Plin.  ep.  5,  20,  5.  For  notices  on  the  speeches  of  Antonius  see  in  HMeteb  oratt. 
fragm.«  280. 

8.  L.  Licinius  L.  f .  C.  n.  (Ephem.  epigr.  4, 258)  Crassus,  bom  (614/140,  Cic.  Brut. 
161),  made  his  d6but  as  orator  a.  685  (annot  natus  XXI^  Cic.  de  or.  8,  74;  wrongly 
XIX  in  Tac.  dial.  84 ;  see  KNippbbdet,  op.  828),  a  pupil  of  Caelius  Antipater 
(§  187,  5, 1.  9) ;  686/118  leader  of  the  colony  to  Narbo  Martins,  cos.  659/95,  censor 
662/92,  in  which  ofiice  he  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  rhetores  latini  (§  44, 9), 
Cic.  de  or.  8,  98.  Tac  dial.  85,  f  668/91.  PBE.  4,  1058, 18.  SOdebholm  (n.  1). 
MOtte,  de  L.  Licinio  Crasso,  Lps.  1878. 

4.  The  description  given  of  Crassus  by  Cicero  is  less  trustworthy,  owing  to 
Cicero^s  evident  desire  to  identify  himself  with  him,  just  as  he  also  imitated  him 
in  the  comedy  of  his  Cilician  triumph.  This  identification  is  pushed  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  Crassus  (2, 142,  cf.  1, 190)  even  the  intention  of  writing  a  work  de 
iure  dvili  in  artem  redigundo.  In  the  same  manner  1, 154  those  exercises  in  style 
are  attributed  to  him  which  Cicero  himself  went  through  in  his  youth  (cf.  Quint. 
10,  5,  2).  Especially  the  importance  attached  to  the  necessity  of  varied  culture 
in  an  orator  (e.g.  1, 156  sqq.)  is  due  to  this  motive,  as  in  reality  we  have  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  Crassus  in  this  respect  differed  materially  from  Antonius  and 
other  noblemen  of  his  time.  The  description  in  Brut.  148-145.  148.  158-1^  is 
much  more  probable ;  e.g.  148  erat  aumma  gravitate  erai  cum  gravitate  iunctusface- 
iiarum  et  urhanitalis  .  .  .  lepoa ;  latine  loquendi  etccurcUa  et  sine  mclestia  diligens 
elegantia ;  in  disserendo  mira  explicatio;  cum  de  iure  civili^  cum  de  aequo  et  bono 
dieputaretur^  argumentorum  et  aimilitudinum  copia,  145  ut  doquentium  iurieperitieei' 
mue  Crassus y  iurisperitorum  eloquentissimus  Scaevola  (§  154, 1)  putnretur,  158  vehe- 
mens  et  interdum  ircUa  et  plena  iusti  doloris  orcUio  .  .  .  idem  et  peromatus  et 
perhrevis,  159  iam  in  altercando  invenit  parem  neminem.  versatus  est  in  omni  fere 
genere  causarum,  162  quin  etiam  eomprekensio  et  ambitus  iUe  verborum  (his  sen- 
tences) .  .  .  er(U  apud  iUum  contractus  et  brevisy  et  in  membra  quaedam,  quae 
KCaXa  Ghraeci  vocarUy  dispertiebat  orationem  Itbentius  (cf.  orat.  228).  Tag.  dial.  18 
Graccho  politior  et  omeUior  Crcusus,  26  C,  Gracchi  impetum  aut  L.  Creusi  maturi- 
totem.  Macros.  Sat.  5,  1,  16  sunt  stili  duo;  .  .  .  unus  est  maturus  et  gravis^ 
quaiis  Crasso  adsignatur  .  .  .  dlier  huic  contrariuSy  ardens  et  erectus  et  in/ensuSy 
quali  est  usus  Antonius, 

5.  Published  speeches  of  Crassus.  Cic.  or.  182  Crassi  perpauca  sunty  nee  ea 
iudiciorum.  Brut.  160  orationis  eius  (for  the  Vestal  virgin  Licinia,  a.  641/118) 
scriptas  quctsdam  partes  reliquit,  .  .  .  exstctt  in  earn  legem  (de  colonia  Narbonem 
deducenda)  .  .  .  oratio,  161  kaec  Crcusi  (pro  lege  Servilia)  cum  edita  oratio 
est  (a.  648/106),  .  .  .  XXXIV  tum  hahebat  annos,  162  est  etiam  L,  Crassi  in 
consulatu  (a.  659/95)  pro  Q,  Caepione  ,  .  .  non  brevis  ut  laud€Uio^  ut  oratio  autem 
brevis,  postrema  censoris  oratio.  in  his  omnibus  inest  quidam  sine  uUo  fueo  veritatis 
color.  168  vellem  plura  Crasso  Itbuisset  scribere.  164  muUa  in  ilia  oratione  (pro 
lege  Servilia)  .  .  .  dicta  sunty  plura  etiam  dicta  quam  scriptOy  quod  ex  quibusdam 
capitibus  expositis  nee  explictUis  intellegi  potest,  ipsa  ilia  censoria  contra  Cn,  Domitium 
coUegam  non  est  oratioy  sed  quasi  capita  rerum  et  orationis  commentarium  paulo 
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pUmui.  Cf.  §  44,  7.  MOttx  LL  41.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  was  not  acceptable 
to  later  rhetoricians.  Only  through  Cicero  have  a  few  passages  from  his  speeches 
been  preserved ;  see  HMbter,  oratorum  fragm.*  p.  291.  These  specimens  exhibit 
frequent  use  of  anaphora  and  rhetorical  questions  and,  as  they  are  quoted  on 
account  of  their  vivacity,  give  an  idea  of  Crassus^  oratory  from  this  side 
alone. 

153.  In  addition  to  these  two  eminent  orators  this  period 
possessed  good  speakers  in  the  jurist  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  659/95) 
and  L.  Marcius  Philippus  (cos.  663/91) ;  among  the  younger  men 
the  most  eminent  orators  were  L.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  also 
wrote  tragedies,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/75)  and  P.  Sulpicius 
Bufus,  besides  whom  we  should  also  mention  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(cos.  678/76). 

1.  For  Scaevola,  see  §  154, 1. 

2.  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  bom  c.  610/144,  cos.  668/91,  censor  668/86,  died  after 
677/77.  PEE.  4, 1588.  Cic.  Brut.  178  duobua  summis,  Crasso  et  Antonio,  L.  Phi- 
lipput  proxumui  (tecedeUU,  sed  longo  inlerwdlo  tamen  proxumus,  .  .  .  erat  in 
Fhilippo  .  .  .  aumma  libertat  in  oratione,  multae /aceti€t€ ;  .  .  .  erat  .  .  . 
graeeis  dodrinis  instituttu,  in  aUercando  cum  aliquo  actdeo  et  maledicto  facetus  (cf. 
166).  As  he  used  to  improvise  (Cic.  de  or.  2, 816)  we  know  only  a  few  dicta  of  his 
quoted  from  mere  reooUection,  ap.  Cic.  off.  2,  78.  de  or.  8,  2.  Sallust  (hist.  I) 
makes  him  deliver  a  speech  against  Lepidus  (a.  676/78  sq.). 

8.  C.  Julius  L.  f.  Caesar  Strabo  (CIL.  1,  p.  278,  lY,  also  Sesquiculus  and 
Vopiscus,  Mab.  Victor.  GL.  6,  8.  Vakro  EB.  1,  7, 10.  Cic.  Phil.  11, 11),  aed.  cur. 
(a.  664/90;  Cic.  Brut.  806.  Ascon.  p.  24  Or.  [p.  22  K-S.],  therefore  bom  about 
684/120) ;  quaestor  tr.  mil.  bis,  Xvir  agr.  dand.  adtr.,  iud.,  pontif.  (according  to 
the  elogium  CIL.  1. 1.),  a.  667/87  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  with  his  elder 
brother  Lucius  (cos.  664/90).  Cic.  Brut.  177  festivitate  et  facetiie  C,  Julius  L.  /.  et 
euperiorifms  et  ctequalihue  euie  omnihua  praestitit,  oratorque  /uit  minume  ille  quidem 
vehemene,  $ed  nemo  umquam  urhanitate,  nemo  lepore,  nemo  auavitate  conditior  (cf.  de 
or.  2,  96.  otLly  188.  Tusc.  5,  55).  sunt  eius  aliquot  orationes,  ex  quibus,  sicut  ex 
tiuedem  tragoediis,  lenitaa  eiue  $ine  nervie  perepici  potest,  de  or.  8,  80  novam  quan- 
dam  rationem  ttttulit  orationia,  .  .  .  re»  .  .  .  iragieae  paene  eomiee,  triatea 
m»itM,  aeveraa  hilare^forenaea  acenica  prope  venuaUUe  tractatnt,  Ascon.  1.1. :  idem 
inter  primoa  temporia  aui  oratorea  et  tragieua  poeta  honua  etdmodum  habitua  eat,  huiua 
aunt  enim  tragoediae,  quae  inacribuntur  luli.  Of  the  latter  we  know  the  titles 
Adrastus,  Teuthras,  Tecmessa ;  Welckrr,  trag.  1898.  Eibbkck  trag.*  227 :  rOm. 
Trag.  610.  Cf.  §  184,  8.  The  fragments  of  his  speeches  in  Meter  *  880.  PEE.  4, 
426,a 

4.  C.  Aurelius  IL  f.  Cotta,  bom  c.  680/124  (Cic.  Bmt.  801),  668/91-^72/82  in 
exile,  008.  679/75,  f  680/74  PEE.  1»,  2164, 10.  Cic.  Brat.  182  aetaU  inferiorea  paulo 
quam  luliua,  aed  aequalea  propemodum  fuerunt  C,  Cotta,  P.  Sulpiciua,  Q.  Variua,  Cn, 
Pomponiua  (cf.  ib.  221.  806 ;  on  the  other  hand  see  de  or.  8,  50),  C.  Curio  (n.  6), 
C.  Carbo  (praetor  669/85,  f  672/82 ;  Brat.  221),  L.  Fufiua  (Brat.  222),  M,  Druaua 
(ib.),  P.  AiUiatiua  (ib.  226).  ,  ,  ,  ex  hia  Cotta  et  Sulpiciua  cum  meo  iudicio  tum 
omnium  facHe  primaa  tulerunt.  See  de  or.  1,  80.  or.  204.  Ascon.  p.  66  Or.  (58 
K-8.).    Cic.  Brut.  202  inveniAat  acute  Cotta,  dicebat  pure  ac  aolute.    .    .    .    nihil 
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erat  in  eiut  oratione  nisi  sincerum^  nihil  niai  siccum  <Uqtte  ianum,  (Cf.  817,  or.  106. 
de  or.  2,  98.  8,  31.)  His  interest  in  philosophy  and  adherence  to  the  New  Academy 
(and  Antiochos)  was  in  agreement  with  this  methodical  manner ;  see  Cic.  de  deor. 
nat.  1, 16.  2, 1.  de  div.  1,  a  He  did  not  publish  any  speeches  (or.  182).  CotUte 
pro  8e  lege  Varia  qu(»e  intcrtbitur,  earn  L,  Aelius  (§  148, 1)  icripeU  CoUae  rogatu, 
Bnit.  205;  see  207  Cottam  miror^  summum  ipsum  orcUarem  minumeque  ineptum, 
AeliaMis  levis  orcUiunculae  vcluisse  eodstumari  aucu.  Sallust  (hist.)  attributed  to 
him  an  oratio  ad  populum  rom.    Meteb,  oratt.'  889. 

5.  P.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  bom  c.  688/121,  pro- 
scribed and  killed  by  the  party  of  Sulla  as  tr.  pL  a.  666/88.  PBE.  6, 1495, 85. 
Cic.  Brut.  208  fuU  Sulpicius  vel  mctxime  omnium  quoa  quidem  ego  audiverim  grandis 
etj  ut  ita  dicam^  tragicue  orator,  vox  cum  magna  tum  suavie  et  eplendida  ;  geetua  et 
motu8  corporis  venustus;  .  .  .  incitata  et  volubUie^  nee  ea  redundant  tamen  et 
cireumfluena  oratio,  Crauum  hie  voUbeU  imitari^  Cotta  malebeU  AnUmium  (in  accord- 
ance with  Cicero^s  description  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  both  one  might  feel 
tempted  to  reverse  this) ;  eed  ab  hoc  via  aherat  Antoni^  Craaai  ab  illo  lepoe,  Cf .  de 
or.  1, 181.  2,  88.  96.  8,  81.  de  har.  resp.  41.  Brut.  205  (cf.  or.  182)  Sulpici  orationea 
quae  feruntur^  eaa  poat  mortem  eiua  acripaiaae  P.  Canutiua  putatur,  cteqwUia  meua^ 
homo  extra  ordinem  nostrum  meo  iudido  disertisaimua,  ipaiua  Sulpici  nulla  oratio 
eaty  aaepeque  ex  eo  audivi  cum  ae  acribere  neque  conaueaae  neque  poaae  diceret.  On  this 
Cannutius  (the  better  spelling,  Nippbrobt,  op.  807)  Cic.  Cluent  29.  50.  68.  78.  74 ; 
a  fragment  of  the  same  ap.  Prisc.  GL.  2,  881, 12. 

6.  Cic  Brut.  207  hia  duobua  (Cotta  and  Sulpicius)  eiuadem  aelatia  annumera- 
batur  nemo  iertius,  aed  mihi  placebat  (Cn.)  Pomponiua  (see  n.  4)  maxumsy  vd  (2icom, 
minume  displicebat.  210  erant  tamen  quibus  videretur  Ulius  aetatis  teriius  CuriOy 
quia  aplendidioribua  fortctaae  verbia  utebcUur  et  quia  latins  nan  pesaime  loqutSbatur 
uaUy  credoy  aliquo  domestico.  nam  litlerarum  admodum  nihil  aciebcU,  218  sqq.  See 
also  there  concerning  his  see-saw  while  speaking,  which  earned  for  him  the  nick- 
name Burbuleius  (Val.  Max.  9, 14,  5.  Plin.  NH.  7,  55).  Cf.  §  186, 12.  He  is  cited 
as  Curio  pater  (cf.  §  209, 1)  ap.  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  885,  11  and  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  8 
(geography).  This  C.  Scribonius  was  tr.  pi.  664/90,  cos.  678/76,  and  died  701/58 ; 
PEE.  6,  879, 11.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul.  9.  49.  50.  52)  and 
composed  against  him  a  political  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  see  Cic. 
Brut.  218.  He  was  also  pontifex  maximus ;  hence  Yarrows  Logistoricus  Curio  de 
cultu  deorum. 

7.  Cic  Brut.  174  horum  (Antonius,  Crassus,  Philippus)  <»etati  prope  cohiundua 
L,  Gelliua  ,  .  .  nee  ercU,  indoctua  .  .  .  nee  romanarum  rerum  immemor  et 
verbia  aolutua  aatia,  aed  in  magnos  oratorea  inciderat  eiua  aetaa  ,  .  ,  ita  diu 
vixit  (about  a.  615/189-700/54)  ut  multorum  aetatum  orataribua  implicaretur,  Cf. 
ib.  105  {/amiliaris  nosier  L.  Gellius).  He  was  cos.  682/72,  censor  684/70.  PEE. 
8,  662.    LScHWABE,  quaestt,  catull.  112. 

8.  Besides  those  already  named  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  mentions  a  great  number 
of  those  who  were  public  speakers  (qui  tantum  in  dicentium  numero,  non  in  oreUorum^ 
fuerunty  176)  or  only  clameUores  (182).  He  might  have  quoted  nearly  all  those 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  lists  of  magistracy,  but  he  is  somewhat  careless  as 
to  chronological  order,  and  only  pours  out  his  store  of  names,  adding  little  to 
characterise  them,  e.g.  165  sq.  168  sq.  175  178-180.  Those  deserve  most  to  be 
mentioned  who  in  this  period  apud  aocioa  et  Latinoa  oratorea  habiti  aunt  (169),  viz. 
Q.  VeUiua  VeUianua  e  Maraia,  Q.  et  D,  Valerii  Sorani  (see  §  147,  1  in  fin.),  C.  Hua- 
ticelius  Bononienaiay  and  especially  omnium  eloquentisaimua  extra  hanc  urbem   T, 
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Betutnu  BarruB  Aaculanua^  cuius  sunt  aliquU  orationes  Aseuli  habiUie  et  Ula  Romae 
contra  Caepianem  (§  186, 10  in  fin.)  nohUis  sane,  cui  oratumi  Caepionis  ore  respondit 
Adius  (§  148, 1),  Brut.  169.  lb.  804  are  styled  oratores  non  illi  quidem  principes 
L,  Memmius  (cf.  ib.  186.  247)  et  Q,  FompeiuSy  sed  oratores  tamen.  The  latter,  Q. 
Pompeius  Rufus  (coe.  666/88)  etiam.  ipse  scripsit  eas  (orationes)  quibus  pro  se  est  usus, 
sed  non  sine  Adio  (ib.  206).  Perhaps  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  885,  10  may  be  a  qnotation 
from  this. 

154,  Next  to  oratory,  jurisprudence,  a  science  in  direct 
connection  with  it,  showed  most  life  in  this  time.  It  was  bril- 
liantly represented  by  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  659/95), 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  Boman  characters,  accurate,  varied 
and  liberal,  the  ideal  of  a  lawyer,  to  which  vocation  he  devoted 
his  life,  as  an  advocate,  adviser,  teacher  and  writer ;  he  was  free 
from  pedantry,  eloquent,  and  of  unyielding  honour  and  un- 
stained probity.  He  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  systematical 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  which  was  used  and  imitated  by  all 
subsequent  writers.  Independently  of  his  writings,  his  memory 
was  kept  alive  by  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom  Lucilius 
Balbus  and  Aquilius  Gallus  were  the  most  important.  Side 
by  side  with  him  Sex.  Pompeius,  Aculeo,  and  Q.  Cornelius 
Maximus  were  especially  famous  as  jurists. 

1.  Q.  Mucias  P.  f.  (son  of  the  one  mentioned  §  188,  4)  P.  n.  Scaevola,  friend  of 
the  orator  L.  Crassus  (§  152,  8)  and  his  colleague  in  all  his  offices  (e.g.  in  the  con- 
sulship 659/95),  excepting  the  censorship  and  the  tribuneship ;  kiUed  by  the  party 
of  Marius  a.  672/82;  see  SWZimmbbn,  Privatrecht  1,  1,  284.  PBE.  5,  184,  11. 
From  his  uncle  of  the  same  name  (§189, 8)  he  was  distinguished  by  the  designation 
of  pontifex  maximus,  e.g.  Ascon.  p.  67  Or.  59  K-S.  Q.  Mucium  ScaevoLam  pontijicem 
vuix,  eundemque  et  oraiorem  et  iurisconsultum  significat,  L.  Crassus  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  1 , 
180  styles  him  aequalis  et  ingenio  prudeniietque  {Mcutissxmtu  et  oratione  maxime 
limeUus  .  .  .  atque,  ut  ego  soUo  dicere,  iuris  peritorum  etoquentissimus,  eloquen- 
tisan  iuris  peritissimus.  His  style  was  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  elegance  and 
conciseness;  see  Cic.  de  or.  1,  229.  Brut.  145. 148. 168  (Scaevolae  dicendi  degantiam 
satis  ex  iis  oratianibus  quas  reliquit  habemus  cognitam).  Just  as  in  the  passages 
where  Scaevola  alone  is  mentioned  and  in  a  way  almost  proverbial  (e.g.  Hor.  £.  2, 
2, 89),  we  are  justified  in  fixing  on  him  especially  as  the  most  famous  person  of 
that  name,  he  might  also  be  that  Scaevola  whom  Quint.  11,  2,  88  mentions  on 
account  of  his  strong  memory.  His  anxiety  for  a  systematic  description  of  the 
tOB  civile,  especially  his  work  wtpl  6fwp  (n.  2  in  fin.),  renders  it  probable  that  he 
adhered  to  the  Stoa  and  that  he  was  actually  the  doctissimus  pontifex  (maximus) 
Scaeoota  whose  Stoic  threefold  division  of  the  gods  (poetical,  philosophical  and 
political  gods)  and  other  f  reethinking  opinions  on  popular  religion  are  quoted  by 
AuousTiv.  de  civ.  dei  4,  27  on  Yarrows  authority ;  see  EZellbr,  Yortr.  u.  Abhh.  2 
(Lps;.  18^)  119:  where,  however,  such  opinions  as  these  should  not  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  licence  given  for  their  pablication,  but  rather  as  reflecting 
the  ocmstant  candour  and  firm  character  of  Scaevola. 

2.  PoMPOV.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  41  Q,  MueiuSj  F,  /.  pontifex  maximus^  ius  civile  primus 
B.L.  Q 
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eonstUuitj  generatim  in  lihrot  XVIII  redigendo.  See  Gell.  6, 15,  2  Q,  Seaevcla  in 
librorum  quot  de  iure  civUi  campomit  XVI^.  For  the  first  timft  we  meet  here  with  a 
comprehensive,  uniform  and  methodical  system,  in  the  plsee  of  the  old  interpre- 
tation of  laws  and  casuistry,  of  legal  opinions  and  precedents.  See  AFBudorpf, 
rOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1,  161.  OKablowa,  rOm.  BGesch.  1,  481.  Cf.  MYoiot,  Abh.  d. 
Sftchs.  Oes.  d.  W.  7,  887  (t.  1,  attempted  reproduction  of  the  plan  of  the  work). 
It  was  based  on  the  purely  Boman  theory  of  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of  one's 
possessions,  by  a  last  will  and  among  the  survivors  {uti  legassit  super  familia 
tutelave,  ita  ius  e$to,  dig.  50, 16, 120  comp.  122.  Gell.  4. 1, 17.  dig.  88,  9,  8  pr.  84,  2, 
27  pr.),  in  succession  to  which  the  obligations  arising  from  injuries  and  compacts 
were  expounded  (Gell.  6, 15,  2.  dig.  17,  2,  80.  47,  2,  76, 1),  and  the  system  of  legal 
prosecution  (dig.  19,  5, 11) ;  see  Budorff  l.l.  161  sq.  His  work  remained  the  basis 
of  the  legal  works  of  the  next  period,  which  supplemented,  developed  and  amended 
it.  Cf.  §  49,  6.  Ser.  Sulpicius  e.g.  wrote  Notata  Mucii  (dig.  17,  2,  80  cf.  Gell. 
4,  1,  20  in  reprehensia  Scaevolae  capitihu.  Gai.  Inst.  188.  8,  149),  Laelius  Felix 
Ad  Q.  Mucium  (Gell.  15,  27,  1.  4),  Gains  (1, 188)  Ex  Q.  Mucio,  and  Sex.  Pom- 
ponius  (§  850, 8)  Ad  Q.  Mucium  lectionum  libri  XXXIX ;  the  latter  work  being 
frequently  made  use  of  in  the  pandects  instead  of  Q.  Mucins  himself ;  it  should 
no  doubt  also  be  understood  dig.  41, 1,  58  sq.  (Zimmebm  1.1.  287,  n.  28).  Besides 
this  great  work,  Scaevola  wrote  also  a  Compendium,  liber  singularis''Opwi'  (defi- 
nitionum),  probably  a  critical  collation  of  regulae  juris,  four  times  quoted  in 
the  pandects  (dig.  41, 1,  64.  48,  20,  8.  50, 16,  241.  50, 17,  78 ;  cf.  85,  1,  7  pr.  Muciana 
eautio)j  as  the  oldest  work  used  there. — The  fragments  in  EHuschke's  iurispr.' 
18.— ASchneideb  (§  188,  4  ad  fin.)  22. 

8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  42  Mucii  auditoref  fuerunt  complure$^  ted  praecipuae 
auctoritatis  Aquilius  Oallutj  Balbus  Lueiliu$^  Sex,  Papiriua^  O,  luventiue,  .  .  . 
omnes  tamen  hi  a  Ser,  Sulpicio  nominantur^  alioquin  per  se  eorum  ecripta  nan  talia 
exstant  ut  ea  omnes  appelant ;  denique  nee  versantur  omnino  scripta  eorum  inter  manua 
Jiominum^  aed  Serviue  (eie)  libroa  auos  complevU,  Of  these  Gallus  (§  174, 1)  certainly 
belongs  to  the  Ciceronian  period,  Cicero  himself  having  for  some  time  attended 
the  responsa  of  this  (§  189,  8)  Q.  Scaevola  also  (Lael.  1).  Sex.  Papirius  and  C. 
luventius  are  not  known  from  other  passages,  though  in  Cic.  Brut.  178  a  certain 
T.  luventius  is  noticed  for  his  dry  style  of  speaking ;  while  at  the  same  time  is 
attributed  to  him  magna  iuris  civilia  intelligentia,  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  doctut 
et  eruditua  Jurnio,  thoughtful,  but  slow  (Cic.  Brut.  154),  was  the  former  master  of 
Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2). 

4.  Other  jurists  besides  Scaevola  were  Antipater  (§  187,  5),  Q.  Tubero  (§  139, 
2)  and  Butilius  Bufus  (142,  2),  also  Q.  Lucretius  Vispillo  (tfi  privatis  causia  H 
acutua  et  iuriaperitua,  Cic.  Brut.  178)  and  Paulus  (Pompon.  1. 1.  40 :  Cic.  Lael.  101 
more  correctly  has  Aulus)  Virginius,  then  Volcatius,  the  teacher  of  A.  Cascellius 
(Plin.  NH.  8,  144;  cf.  Mommsen  on  the  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45),  and  probably  also  C. 
Sextius  Calvinus  (§  141,  6),  Pontidius  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  275),  and  M.  Buculeius  (ib.  1, 
179). 

5.  Sex.  Pompeius,  Chtaei  Pompei  (Magni)  patruua  (Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  40) ; 
praeatantiaaimum  ingenium  cantulerat  ad  aummam  iuria  civilia  et  ad  perfectam 
geomelriae  et  rerum  atoicarum  acientiam  (Cic.  Brut.  175  cf.  de  or.  1,  67.  8,  78.  off.  1, 
19).— Who  is  the  Pompeius  Sextus  quoted  (for  old  Lat.  numero^nimium?)  in  Fest. 
170*,  25  ? 

6.  The  Boman  knight  C.  (Visellius)  Aculeo  (PBE.  6,  2679, 1  and  2),  the  friend 
of  the  orator  L.  Crassus  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  2),  according  to  Cic.  de  or.  1, 191,  understood 
ita  iua  civile  ut  ei  (except  Q.  Scaevola)  nemo  de  iia  qui  peritiaaimi  aunt  anteponatur^ 
and  bequeathed  his  legal  knowledge  to  his  son  C.  Visellius  Yarro ;  Brut.  264.    The 
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latter  is  here  also  praised  as  an  orator ;  a  fragment  from  one  of  his  speeches  ap. 
Pkisc.  6L.  2, 886,  7. 

7.  Q.  Cornelius  Maximus,  known  only  as  the  teacher  of  Trebatius  Testa 
(§  207,  8),  and  from  Cic.  fam.  7,  17,  8  {idem  Q,  Camdio  videbatur,  of.  ib.  7,  8,  2). 
See  also  Gai.  Inst.  1, 186  {Maximua).  dig.  88,  7, 16, 1  (Cornelius), 

155.  Among  the  Annalists  of  these  ten  years  Q.  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  made  a  step  in  advance  in  that,  passing  over 
the  early  legendary  tradition,  he  began  his  Eoman  history  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  In  other  ways  also  he  shows  himself 
superior  to  Valerius  Antias.  The  latter  indeed  in  his  very 
extensive  work  is  the  most  important  immediate  predecessor  of 
Livy,  but  with  his  wilful  exaggeration  both  in  descriptions  and 
numerical  statements,  and  his  efforts  to  glorify  his  own  family, 
he  prominently  represents  the  manner  of  the  later  Annalists. 
There  is  no  trace  of  antiquarianism  in  his  work.  Cn.  Aufidius 
again  wrote  his  historical  work  in  Ghi'eek. 

1.  Yellbi.  2, 9, 6  aequalia  Siaeimae  Claudius  Quadrigarius  (see  n.  2).    The  person 
of  CI.  is  unknown.    The  name  Quadrigarius,  which  cannot  have  been  a  proper 
Boman  cognomen,  does  not  occur  in  Livy  but  in  Velleius,  Seneca  and  later  writers, 
and  is  probably  a  sort  of  literary  nickname  (conjectures  as  to  its  meaning  ap. 
Unobb  LI.  12;  Momxsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  426).   Oellius  is  the  authority  for  Annales 
as  the  title  of  his  chief  work.    As  regards  the  number  of  books,  the  highest  figure 
cited  is  Q,  Claudius  in  XXIII  annali  ap.  Gell.  10, 18,  4.    The  fragments  of  the 
first  book  prove  that  it  treated  of  the  conquest  of  Home  by  the  Qauls.    This 
commencement  of  his  work  decidedly  bears  witness  to  the  critical  insight  of  the 
author,  which  is  shown  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  his  attention  to  chronology  and 
to  internal  afikirs.    In  the  description  of  battles  (of.  n.  8)  he  does  indeed  quote 
in  enormously  high  numbers  the  losses  of  the  enemy  (Liv.  83, 10,  9.  88,  28,  8. 
Oios.  5,  8,  2.   5,  20,  6),  but  this  no  doubt  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the 
historian,  but  chiefly  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  generals.    (In  contrast  with 
the  large  numbers  of  the  dead,  observe  the  small  numbers  of  prisoners — because 
this  could  be  checked :  Liv.  86, 19, 12.  86,  88,  8.  40,  28,  6.  40, 88,  6.)    Of.  Unoeb  LI. 
17.  —  In   harmony  with   analogous  work  he  seems  to  have  carried  his  to  his 
own  period ;   book  XIX  treated  of  Sulla's  war  against  Archelaos  and  Marius' 
seventh  consulate  (a.  667/87).     The  latest  certain  date  is  a.  672/82  ap.  Oaos. 
5,  20  {Claudius  historicus).     The  first  book  related   the  S9Cond  war  with  the 
Samnites  (at  least  down  to  a.  484/820),  the  third  book  gave  the  first,  while 
books  5  and  6  gave  the  second  Punic  war.    Hence  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects must  have  been  very  unequal:   at  first  a  mere  summary  of  events,  but 
graduaUy  expanding  as  the  writer  approached  his  own  time,  embodying  even 
speeches  and,  no  doubt,  entire  letters  (Obll.  1,  7,  9.  8,  8,  8).    The  narrative  was 
lengthy  even  in  details.    The  diction  was  archaic,  the  sentences  full  of  bulky 
words,  but  short  and  close  and  crowded  together  without  any  adjustment,  there- 
fore very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  time  of  Fronto ;  see  Fbonto  ap.  Qeh,  18,  29,  2 
vir  modesti  atque  puri  ac  props  eoiidiani  sermonis^  and  ep.  p.  114,  8  historiam  scrip' 
sere    .    .    .    Claudius  lepide,  Antias  invenuste,  Sisenna  longinque.    Gell.  15,  1,  4 
Q,  Clamdi,  oplumi  et  sincerissimi  scriploris ;  9, 18,  4  Q,  Claudius    .    .    .    purissime 
aique  inlusirissime  simplicique  et  ineompta  orationis  antiquae  suaviiaU  descripsii. 
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Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  does  not  mention  him;  Livy  quotes  him  ten  times, 
sometimes  differing  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  him,  together  with 
Val.  Ant.,  esp.  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  decade,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
decades.  See  Unoeb  1.1.  We  owe  most  of  the  fragments  to  Gellius ;  these  are 
collected  in  HPetbr,  hist.  relL  1,  205;  fragm.  136.— Quadrigarius  is  probably 
also  the  Claudius  qui  Annales  Acilianoa  ex  graeco  in  latinum  aermonem  vertit  ap. 
LivT  25, 89, 12  (see  §  127,  2).  This  translation  and  the  Annales  of  CI.  must  not 
be  taken  for  one  and  the  same  work,  as  the  Annales  of  CI.  begin  with  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Gkuls,  while  those  of  Acilius  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  Home. 
At  the  most  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  ground  of  Liv.  25,  39, 12,  we  must 
suppose  a  *  translation '  by  Claudius  of  the  work  of  Acilius,  or  whether  we  may 
not  take  this  passage  as  well  as  Liy.  35, 14f,  5  as  referring  to  the  employment  of 
the  Greek  Annales  of  Acilius  in  the  Latin  Annales  of  CI.  Cf .  HPeteb,  J  J.  125, 104. 
LCantarelli,  riv.  di  fil.  12, 1. — Plutabch  also  Num.  1  KX(^6(  rts  h  i\iyxv  XP^^^^ 
— oOrw  y6,p  xtat  iriTfiypaTTai  rh  /3t/3X/oy — kt\  since  he  is  referring  to  the  loss  of 
the  older  records  ^i'  roU  KtkriKois  ird$€<n  r^i  roXeo^t,  probably  means  CI.  Quadr. 
(notwithstanding  Appian.  G^U.  1,  p.  36  Bkk.  iv  xp^^Katt  avwrd^tri  Bok€i  IlaA^  rf 
K\avdl(fi).  Perhaps  this  treatise  may  have  contained  a  chronological  foundation 
and  justification  of  the  statements  in  the  Annales?  The  Clodius  mentioned  in 
Cic.  leg.  1,  6  (§  87,  5)  as  a  successor  of  Antipater  is  probably  also  to  be  identified 
with  CI.  Quadr.  See  Unoeb  1.1.  11. — On  Claudius  see  Giesebbecht,  tlber  Q.  CI. 
Quadr.,  Prenzlau  1881.  Nissen,  krit.  Unters.  89.  HPeteb,  hist.  relL  1.  ccxly. 
ccLXXxvii.  ccxcviii.    CFUnqeb,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  2,  4  sqq. 

2.  Valerius  Antias  (probably  descended  from  the  L.  Valerius  Antias  men- 
tioned by  Liv.  28,  84,  9),  the  author  of  a  work  called  sometimes  Annales,  some- 
times Historiae  (or  Historia)  in  at  least  75  books  (book  75  is  quoted  by  Gell.  6,  9, 
17 ;  book  74  by  Priscian,  GL.  2,  489),  beginning  with  the  earliest  history  of  Bome 
(Gell.  7,  7,  6 ;  the  second  book  treated  of  Numa,  the  22nd  of  the  sjwnsio  of  Ti. 
Gracchus,  618/136),  reaching  as  far  as  the  time  of  Sulla  (for  he  mentioned  the 
heirs  of  the  orator  M.  Crassus,  who  died  a.  668/91,  Plin.  NH.  84, 14).  We  have 
no  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Valerius.  MVoiot,  Abh.  d. 
s&chs.  Qes.  d.  Wiss.  7,  776  maintains  that  Valerius  did  not  compose  his  work  until 
about  709/45,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Vell.  2,  9,  6 :  Vetwtior  Siaenna  (§  156, 1) 
fuit  Caelius  (§  137,  5),  aequalia  Sisennae  RutUius  (§  142,  8)  Claudiuaque  Quadri- 
garius (above  n.  1)  et  Valerius  Antias.  Sane  non  ignoremus  eadem  aefale  fuisse 
Pomponium  (§  151,  4),  etc. — Diontb.  Hal.  mentions  him  2, 18  and  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5) 
among  the  ixaan^fuwoi  of  the  Boman  historians,  and  has  taken  much  from  him 
(e.g.  what  tends  to  the  glorification  of  the  Valerii) ;  AKiessling,  de  Dionys.  Hal. 
auct.  20.  MVoiot  1.1.  685.  777.  Plutarch's  Poplicola  also  seems  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  him  (HPeteb,  die  Quellen  Plut.  45  and  hist.  rell.  1,  cccxviii),  as  also 
the  elogium  of  M\  Valerius  Maximus  (OHibschpeld,  Phil.  84,  87).  Among  Latin 
authors  besides  Liv.  (see  n.  8),  Plin.  NH.  especially  made  use  of  him  according 
to  the  ind.  auct.  in  9  books. — Fbonto  p.  114  Historiam  scripsere.  .  .  .  AHti€u 
invenuste  (§  37,  5). 

3.  We  known  Val.  Ant.  however,  chiefly  through  Livy,  who  mentions  him 
more  frequently  (in  35  places  in  the  existing  books)  and  makes  more  use  of  him 
than  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  even  seems  to  have  adopted  from  him  the 
general  plan  of  his  work.  In  the  first  decades  he  follows  him  unhesitatingly  and 
hence  not  only  cites  his  exaggerated  number  of  citizens  (at  the  lustra),  but  is  even 
confident  as  to  30,000  killed  7,  86, 18  ;  7,  87,  16  he  speaks  of  ad  quadraginta  mUia 
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teuiarum ;  9,  27,  14  etd  triginta  mUia  eaesa  aut  eapta ;  9,  48,  17  iriginta  fn%L%bu9 
hmlium  eaeaU  ;  9,  87, 11  even  eaesa  aut  eapta  eo  die  fiostium  milia  ad  aexaginta  etc 
Only  8,  5, 12  he  has  the  modest  ohservation :  difficile  adfidem  est,  in  tarn  antiqua 
rtj  quot  pHgnaveritU  ceciderintve  eooacto  adfirmare  numero ;  audet  tamen  Antiae 
Valerius  concipere  surnmas,  Cf.  8,  8, 10.  Bnt  in  the  less  obscure  periods,  where 
better  sources  were  available  (e.g.  Polybios),  Livy  discovers  the  inaccuracy  and 
bombast  of  his  authority  whom  he  has  so  far  followed  almost  blindly,  and  now 
blames  him  with  all  the  more  bitterness  of  feeling,  since  the  errors  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  Valerius  could  not  be  rectified,  as  he  had  already  published  the 
books  in  question  (decades).  In  books  21-25  he  never  actually  mentions  his  name 
(although  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  him),  but  at  26,  49,  8  we  read :  acorpiones 
maioree  minore$que  ad  LXcaptoa  acripserim  ai  auctorem  graecum  sequar  SHenuniy  at 
Valerium  Antiatenij  maiorum  acorpionum  aex  mitia^  minorum  tredecim :  adeo  nullua 
meniiendi  modua  eat.  80,  19,  11  Valeriua  Antiaa  quinque  milia  haatium  caeaa  aiL 
quae  tanta  rea  eat  ut  aut  impudenler  ficta  ait  (by  Antias)  aut  neglegenter  (by  others) 
praelermiaaa.  86,  88,  6  duodetriginta  milia  koatium  caeaa  Antiaa  Valeriua  acribit^ 
eapta  tria  milia  et  quetdringentoa,  aigna  militaria  CXXTV,  equoa  MCCXXX  .  .  ' . 
ubi%Uin  numero  acriptori  parumfideiait^  quia  in  augendo  eo  non  aliua  intemperantiar 
eaty  magnam  victoriam  fuiaae  adparet,  88, 10,  8  ai  Valerio  quia  credat^  omnium  rerum 
immodice  numerum  augenti^  quadraginta  milia  Itoatium  eo  die  aunt  caeaa^  capta^  ubi 
modeatiua  mendaeium  eat,  quinque  milia  aeptingenti.  88,  28,  8  Valeriua  Antiaa,  qui 
magia  (than  Claudius)  immodicua  in  numero  augendo  eaae  aolet.  See  also  89, 48, 1 
Valeriua  Antiaa,  ut  qui  nee  CaUmia  orationem  legiaaet  el  fabulae  tantum  aine  auctore 
editae  eredidiaaet.  Whenever,  therefore,  Valerius  is  the  only  authority  for  a  state- 
ment, Livy  frequently  adds  ai  Valerio  eredamua  (credaa)  (86,  19, 12.  89,  41,  6.  44, 18, 
12)  or  merely  names  his  authority  (88,  50,  5.  89,  22,  9.  89,  56,  7),  sometimes  with 
an  express  reservation,  e.g.  87,  48, 1  ( Valeriua  Antiaa  auctor  eat  rumorem  celebrem 
Romae  fuiaae  .  .  .  rumoria  huiua  quia  neminem  alium  auctorem  habeo,  neque  ad- 
firmata  rea  mea  opinione  ait  nee  pro  vana  praelermiaaa)  and  45,  48,  8  {HS  ducentiea 
ex  ea  pr<Meda  redactum  eaae  auctor  eat  Antiaa  .  .  .  quod  quia  unde  redigi  potuerit 
mm  apparebat  auctorem  pro  re  poaui).  It  must  be  admitted  that  Valerius*  lies  in 
numerical  statements  are  grossly  absurd,  it  being  quite  usual  with  him  to  have 
40,000  enemies  and  more  killed  in  a  battle  (Liv.  88, 10, 8.  88,  86, 18.  84, 15,  9.  86, 19, 
12.  Obos.  4,  20).  But  at  Tolosa  he  surpassed  himself  by  giving  as  the  number 
of  the  slain  even  octoginta  milia  Momanorum  aociorumque,  .  .  quadraginta  milia 
calonum  atque  lixarum  (Obos.  5, 16).  That  exaggerations  of  this  kind  were  deli- 
berate fictions,  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  very  often  stands  absolutely 
alone  in  his  statements ;  see  Gell.  6,  19,  8  VcUeriua  Antiaa  contra  decretorum  me- 
moriam  contraque  auctoritatea  veterum  annalium  dixit,  Cf.  ib.  6,  8,  6.  Liv.  82,  6,  5 
Valeriua  Antiaa  tradit  .  .  .  XII  milia  hoatium  eo  proelio  caeaa  .  .  .  ceteri 
graeci  latinique  auctorea  .  .  .  nihil  memorabiU  actum  .  .  .  tradunt.  On  his 
biassed  version  of  the  prosecutions  of  the  Scipios,  due  to  his  veneration  for  the 
elder  Africanus,  see  Mommsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  491. — The  fragments  in  HPeteb, 
hist.  relL  1,  287 ;  fragm.  151. — HLiebaldt,  de  Valerio  Antiate,  Naumb.  1840. 
Scrwboleb,  BG.  1,  90.  Nissen,  krit.  Untersuch.  48.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cccv. 
KWNiTzscH,  d.  rOm.  Annalistik  (1878)  346.  MVoigt,  Abb.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
7,  776.— ThFbibdeich,  Biogr.  des  Barkiden  Mago,  ein  Beitr.  z,  Krit,  d.  VaL  Ant^, 
Wien  1880. 

4.  Cic.  Tusc  5, 112  Cn,  Aufidiua  praetoriua  (his  praetorship  must  fall  about 
G50 1 104)  pueria  ro&m  (therefore  perhaps  660/94)  et  in  aenatuaententiam  diedxU  nee 
amide  deliberantibua  deerat  el  graecam  acribebat  hiatoriam  et  vidtbat  {vivebat  Bentley) 
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tit  liUeru,  fin.  5, 54  equidem  e  Cn,  Au/idio  praetorio^  erudito  homine  oculU  eapto^  taepe 
auditham.  He  attained  a  great  age  (Cic.  de  dom.  85).  CIG.  2349  b  (hwh  Twalw 
Ad^iSlov  Tyalov  tAov  row  dm-nrrpaHryov)  from  Adramyttium  probably  refers  to  his  son 
(PBE.  1*,  2128,  5).  No  fragments  of  this  graeca  historia  have  been  preserved ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  contained  the  history  of  Borne.  WHarless,  de  Fabiis  et 
Aufidiis  rerum  rom.  scriptoribus  (Bonn  1853)  46. 

156.  L.  Cornelius  Si  senna  (635/119-687/67),  wrote  a  history 
of  the  times  nearest  his  own,  mainly  the  period  of  Sulla,  in  a  stiff 
archaic  style.  In  addition  he  translated  the  narratives  of  Arist- 
eides  of  Miletus.  But  Sisenna  the  commentator  on  Plautus  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  historian.  The  friend  of  the  latter, 
C.  Licinius  Macer,  went  back  in  his  Annales  to  the  oldest  time 
and  rectified  the  accounts  of  it  in  various  places  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  sources,  though  he  was  too  rhetorical  and  perhaps 
also  too  much  influenced  by  a  predilection  for  his  own  gens. 

1.  Sisenna  most  have  been  bom  about  685/119  (Both,  1.L  p.  4),  was  praetor 
676/78  (SO.  de  Asclepiade,  CIL.  1,  p.  110,  (rrpanfyov  irard  TroXiy  Kcd  ixl  ^htav  AcvkIov 
Kof»ri\lov  <.  .  .  vlovy  2t<rcyva,  cL  Cic.  ComeL  1, 18  with  Ascon.  p.  74  Or.  66  K-S.) 
and  died  687/67  in  Crete,  where  he  was  Pompey's  legate  in  the  war  with  the 
pirates  (Dio  86, 1  Kof»if\ios  Zc«-^«vat,  cf.  Appian.  Mithr.  95  Aoi^iccot  Xiffiyyas),  CLBoth, 
L.  Sisennae  vita,  Bas.  1834.    HPetep,  hist.  relL  1,  cccxxiii. 

2.  Vellei.  2,  9,  5  hUt&riarum  (OJahn,  milesiarum  (see  n.  8)  auctor  iam  turn 
(about  646/108)  Sisenna  erat  iuvenis ;  aed  opu8  belli  civilis  {=^80ciali8f  ABiese 
1.1.  54)  Sullanique  post  aliquot  annos  ah  eo  seniore  editum  est  (therefore  probably 
not  before  680/74).  Cic.  Brut,  228  in/erioris  aetatis  (than  P.  Antistius)  er<U 
proximus  L,  Sisenna^  doetus  vir  et  studiis  optumis  deditus^  bene  latine  loquens  (see  how- 
ever n.  8),  gnarus  reip.^  non  sine  facetiiSy  sed  neque  lab&ris  multi  nee  satis  versatus  in 
causis  (but  he  defendedf  Chirtilius  [thus  the  name  is  given  by  the  MSS. :  variously 
edited  C,  Hirtilius,  Hirtuleius,  Butilius]  according  to  Brut.  260,  and  a.  684/70 
he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Verres,  see  Cic.  Verr.  ace.  2,  110.  4,  48  cf.  4,  33  L,  Sisenna, 
vir  primarius  ;  the  latter  he  defended  together  with  Hortensius,  whose  friend  he 
was,  Sen.  controv.  1,  pr.  19  and  below  §  157,  4) ;  interiectusque  inter  duos  aetates 
Hortensi  et  Sulpici  nee  maiorem  consequi  poterat  et  minori  necesse  erctt  cedere,  huius 
omnis  faeulteu  ex  historia  ipsius  perspici  potest;  quas  cum  facile  omnis  vinctU  su- 
periores  (?),  turn  indicat  tamen  quantum,  absit  a  summo  quamque  genus  hoc  scriplionis 
nondum  sit  satis  latinis  litteris  illustratum,  de  leg.  1,  7  Sisenna,  eius  (Macer)  amicus, 
omnes  adhuc  nostras  scriptores  .  .  .  facile  superavit.  is  tamen  neque  orator  .  .  . 
umquam  est  habitus  et  in  historia  puerile  quiddam  consectatur,  ut  unum  Clitarchum 
neque  praeterea  quemquam  de  Oraeeis  legisse  videatur.  This  comparison  with  one 
of  the  wildest  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  significant,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  just  to  Sisenna.  Sallust,  lug.  95,  2  L.  Sisenna  optume  et  diligentissime 
omnium  qui  eas  (Sullae)  res  dixere  persecutus parum  mihi  libero  ore  locutus  videtur, 
Varro  named  after  him  the  Logistoricus  Sisenna  de  historia  (§  166,  2). 

3.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  plan  of  the  work  from  the  statement  (in 
Gell.  12, 15,  2) :  nos  una  aestate  in  Asia  et  Graecia  gesta  litteris  idcirco  oontinentia 
mandammua  ne  fMicatim  aut  saltuatim  scribendo  Uctorum  animas  impediremus.  The 
title  was  Historiae,  and  the  work  embraced  at  least  12  books ;  beyond  this  number 
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we  have  only  an  isolated  quotation  in  Nok.  468, 10  SUenna  hist,  lib.  XXIII  (of  the 
year  672/82).  This  number  can  hardly  be  correct :  in  book  6  the  narrative  was 
already  brought  down  to  666/88;  so  according  to  this  Sisenna  would  have  taken  up 
17  books  with  the  remaining  six  years !  Beyond  the  year  664/90  we  are  led  by  only 
a  few  fragments  which  treat  of  the  oldest  time  (Aeneas  etc.),  Sbrv.  Aen.  1, 108.  242. 
^11,  816,  and  which  probably  formed  part  of  a  prooemium  (after  the  manner  of 
SaUust).  The  fragments  contain  much  detailed  description,  and  traces  of  speeches 
(especially  in  book  4)  and  digressions  (philosophical  passages  in  the  spirit  of 
Epicurus) :  hence  the  treatment  appears  to  have  been  lengthy  (longinque,  Fronto 
above  §  155, 1, 1.  80).  Most  of  the  fragments  refer  to  the  Marsian  war  (cf.  Cic.  de 
div.  1,  99)  and  are  found  in  Nonius,  whose  quotations  (chiefly  from  books  8  and  4) 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  crotchety  archaisms  of  Sisenna ;  cf.  Cia  Brut.  ^9  Sisenna 
qnan  emencUUar  sermanis  usitiUi  cum  esse  vellet  non  .  .  .  deterreri  potuU  quo 
minus  inusitatis  verbis  uteretur  .  .  .  ille  famUiaris  meus  recte  loqui  pulabeU 
esse  inusitate  loquiy  and  Y arro  ap.  Qell,  2,  25,  9  Sisenna  unus  '  adsentio '  (not  ad- 
sentiar)  in  senatu  dicebat ;  cf.  Quint.  1,  5, 18.  Tag.  dial.  28.  Collection  in  HPeter, 
hist.  rell.  1,  277 ;  fragm.  175. — ABiese,  d.  Geschichtsw.  d.  Sis.,  in  d.  Fe8tschr..z. 
24.  PhiloL-Vers.  (Lpz.  1865)  58.  ASchneider,  de  Sis.  hist,  reliquiis,  Jena  1882. 
Cf.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  288. — Sisenna  is  characterised  as  a  man  of  the  world  after  the 
taste  of  Sulla,  by  his  translation  of  AHsteides^  coarse  stories  (MiXi7<riaic(l,  see  OJahn, 
BhM.  9,  628) ;  Ovid,  trist.  2,  448  vertit  Aristiden  Sisenna,  nee  obfuit  iUi  histariae 
(his  story)  turpes  inseruisse  iocas,  Fronto  ep.  p.  62  scriplarum  animadverUu  par- 
tieuUuim  elegantis  .  .  .  Sisennam  in  lascivis.  Ten  passages  from  book  18  of  this 
work  are  to  be  found  in  Charisius  (b.  2).  Also  in  Pbtrr^s  hist.  rell.  297  and 
BOcHSLER^s  Petron.'  287. 

As  a  commentator  on  Plautus  a  certain  Sisenna  is  mentioned  by  Bufinus  GL.  6, 
560.  561  in  his  metrical  notes :  Sisenna  in  commentario  Poentdi  Flaulinae,  Sisenna  in 
Budente,  S,  in  Amphitrffone,  in  CctpiiviSj  in  Aulularia,  Quotations  from  Sisenna 
on  the  Amphitryo  in  Charisius  GL.  1, 198,  26.  208,  27.  221,  6.  9.  Cf.  also  ib.  107, 
14.  120, 10.  Peter,  hist.  rell.  297.  This  Sisenna  is  generally  identified  with  the 
historian  Sisenna,  who  would  thus  be  the  earliest  commentator  on  Plautus.  See 
BiTSCHL^s  Parerga  874.  876.  885.  The  preference  of  the  historian  (see  above)  for 
antiquated  language  might  be  considered  to  account  for  his  occupying  himself 
with  Plautus ;  indeed  it  has  been  remarked  (Bitschl  LI.  885)  that,  of  the  five 
fragments  in  Charisius,  three  treat  of  adverbs  in  -im,  and  that  even  in  Sisenna^s 
histories  a  preference  is  shown  for  such  adverbia  (Gell.  12,  15).  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  person  as  the  historian  S.  composed  a 
aeries  of  commentaries  on  Plautus,  especially  as  the  extant  specimens  are  very 
triviaL  That  in  fact  the  Plautine  S.  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  historian  is 
shown  by  the  fragment  of  the  former  in  Charisius  p.  221,  9  TrtKUim  Plautus  in 
Amphitryone,  ubi  Sisenna  *  pro  lente  ^  inquit  *  non  ut  Maro  georgieon  IIII  iractimque 
susurrant  inquit,''  where,  if  we  read  it  without  prejudice,  the  quotation  from  Vergil 
evidently  belongs  to  Sisenna.  ThBergk,  Phil.  29,  828  and  FBOcheler  (lat.  Deklin.*, 
Bonn  1879, 128)  distinguish  between  the  two  Sisennae ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
observation  in  Charis.  p.  208,  27  (?),  places  the  Plautine  commentator  in  the  period 
after  Hadrian.— In  general  cf.  concerning  Sisenna  Mommsen,  BG.  8*,  611.  HPeter  » 
hist.  relL  1,  lii.  cccxxviii. 

4.  C.  Licinius  L.  f.  Macer  (on  denarii  of  the  time  of  Sulla,  a.  670/84-678/81,  see 
Mommsen,  rOm.  Mtbizwesen  607 ;  CIL.  1,  p.  187. 484),  the  father  of  the  orator  and  poet 
CalvQS,  who  was  bom  672/82  (see  §  218,  5),  tr.  pleb.  681/78,  in  which  dignity  SaUust 
(Hirt.)  attributed  to  him  a  speech  ad  populum ;  a.  688/66  ho  was  charged  with 
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extortions  in  his  province,  which  he  governed  as  propraetor,  before  the  tribimal 
of  Cioero  who  was  then  praetor,  and  being  found  guilty  he  committed  suicide ; 
PBE.  4,  1075,  1.  Cic.  Brut.  288  describes  him  as  an  orator  in  the  following 
manner .  C,  Macer  auctoriUUe  temper  eguit,  sed  fuit  patronus  prapemodum  dUiffett- 
iUaifims,  huiua  ai  otto,  8%  moreSy  ei  voUun  denique  non  omnem  commendtttianem  ingetU 
everterety  maiua  nomen  in  patronia  fuiiset,  non  ercU  abundanSy  non  inope  tamen^  non 
vdlde  nitens.  non  plane  horrida  oratio;  vox.  geatus  et  omnia  ctctio  aine  lepore;  at  in 
inveniendia  componendiaque  rdma  mira  ticcuratio,  .  .  .  hie  etai  etiam  in  puUicia 
cauaia  probabatur^  tamen  in  privatia  Uluatriorem  obtindnU  locum, 

5.  In  his  judgment  of  Macer  as  a  historian,  Cicero^s  dislike  of  him  appears 
even  more  strongly,  de  leg.  1,  7  quid  Macrum  numerem  f  cuiua  loquaeitaa  habet 
aliquid  argutiarum,  nee  id  tamen  ex  Ula  erudita  Ghraecorum  copia,  aed  ex  librariolia 
lalinia,  in  oraiionibua  autem  mulla,  aed  inepta,  eleUio,  aumma  imjoudentia.  This  shows 
that  Macer  had  embodied  speeches  (and  perhaps  letters,  cf.  Nonius  259  Liciniua 
Macer  in  epiatola  ad  aenatum^  unless  this  relates  to  Sallust^s  hist.)  in  his  work, 
which  seems  to  have  been  altogether  difPiise.  Livy^s  criticism  7,  9,  5  is  of 
greater  importance  and  credibility  quaeaita  ea  propriae  familiae  laua  leviorem 
auctorem.  Licinium  facit,  cum  mentionem  eiua  rei  in  veluatioribua  annalibua  nullam 
inveniam  etc.,  cf.  also  Dionts.  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5).  6,  11  Auclyyios  xal  ol  xepl  Ti\Xu» 
oifdiy  i^oK&rts  o6t€  tuv  tUbnav  oCre  nav  duraruv,  and  7,  1  Auclyvun  Kcd  PAXiof  koI 
dXKoi  (Tvxyol  TUP  'Fia/jLolufP  <ruYYpai>iu¥  oddir  i^riroKdres  tuv  w€pl  rods  xfi^^^  dxptfiih. 
His  indifference  to  points  of  chronology  would  agree  with  the  rhetorical  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  strong  anti-aristocratic  tendencies 
of  the  author  manifested  themselves  in  his  work,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
treated  of  his  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  drew  directly  from  independent 
sources,  unlike  almost  all  his  predecessors,  though  here  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
misled  by  spurious  documents.  Cf.  Liv.  4,  7,  12  Liciniua  Macer  auctor  eat  et  in 
foedere  Ardeatino  et  in  linteia  lihria  (see  §  79,  8)  ad  Monetae  ea  inventa,  4,  20,  8 
quod  tarn  veterea  annalea  quodque  magiatratuum  lihroa^  quoa  linteoa  in  aede  repoaitoa 
Monetae  Macer  Liciniua  citat  identidem  auctorea.  4,  28,  2  in  tarn  diacrepante  edilione 
(of  the  consuls)  et  Tubero  et  Macer  libros  linteos  auctorea  proJUentur.  neuter  tribunoa 
mil.  eo  anno  fuiaae  traditum  a  acriptoribua  antiquia  disaimulat.  Licinio  libroa  hand 
dubie  aequi  linteoa  placet  et  Tubero  incerlua  veri  eat, 

6.  The  title  of  Macer's  work  was  no  doubt  Annales  and,  less  accurately, 
Historiae.  It  certainly  embraced  the  oldest  time  (Macrob.  1, 10, 17.  Dionys.  2, 
52 ;  concerning  the  use  made  of  Licinius  by  Dionys.  Hal.  see  MVoigt,  Abh.  d. 
sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  756)  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (seven  times)  only  in  his  first 
decade;  the  latest  date,  at  which  he  mentions  it,  being  a.  455/299.  Even  the 
number  of  the  books  is  not  known,  reliable  references  being  made  only  to  books 
1  and  2 ;  then  we  have  Prisciam.  GL.  2,  525,  8  Aemiliua  Macer  in  XVI  annalium : 
omnium  etc.  (cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  869, 15  Aemiliua  Macer:  omnium  etc.),  where  it  is 
just  as  probable  that  a  confusion  has  taken  place  with  Licinius  Meicer,  as  that  the 
reverse  has  happened  in  Plin.  NH.  (see  §  228,  7).  Nonius  221,  11  Liciniua  rerum 
romanarum  lib.  XXI  (neither  the  name  nor  the  niimber  can  be  relied  upon)  must  be 
taken,  as  Hertz  and  others  suppose,  to  refer  to  Clodius  Licinius  (§  259,  6). — The 
fragments  in  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 800 ;  fragm.  190. — For  one-sided  praise  of  Macer 
see  HLiEBALDT,  C.  Licinius  Macer,  Naumb.  1848 ;  for  equally  one-sided  deprecia- 
tion Mommsen,  kg.  1«,  484.  8«,  613 ;  cf .  rOm.  Chronol. «  88.  93  and  rOm.  Forsch.  1, 815. 
Schweqler,  kg.  1,  92  and  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cccxxxviii  are  more  just.  Cf.  also 
KWNiTzscH,  rOm.  AnnaUstik  851. 
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157.  Like  Scauras,  Butilias  Bufus,  and  Catulus  in  the  preced- 
ing epoch,  the  dictator  L.  CJomelius  Sulla  (a.  616/138-676/78) 
wrote  an  autobiography,  commentarii  rerum  gestarum,  in  22 
books,  which  were  after  his  death  completed  by  his  freedman 
Epicadus.  Lucullus  himself  (a.  640/1 14-697/B7),  to  whom  these 
Memoirs  were  dedicated,  wrote  in  his  early  years  a  history  of  the 
Marsian  war,  in  Greek,  and  subsequently  a  certain  C.  Piso  nar- 
rated the  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius. 

1.  SuUa  was  oos.  666/88  and  674/80,  dictator  672/82-675/79 ;  f  676/78.  PEE. 
2,  669.    ThLau,  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Hamb.  1855. 

2.  Plut.  LucuU.  1  Si^XXat  rdt  a&roO  irpcJ^it  dwaypd^w^  iKtlwip  (Lucullus)  wpovt- 
^(&n7<rcF.  Cf.  ib.  4.  Sull.  6.  Sulla  87  rh  «Uo<rr^  koI  8€&r€pw  rC»  inroiun/iftaTvp  wp6  5veuf 
ilftMpvv  1j  ireXe^a  ypd4>wp  iwa^aro.  Suet,  gramm.  12  Cornelius  Epicadus  (§  159,  8) 
L,  Corndi  Sullae  dictatoris  libertus  calatorque  in  sctcerdotio  auguraliy  .  .  .  lihrum 
quern  Sulla  novissimum  de  rebus  suis  imperfedum  reliquemt  (therefore  the  others 
were  completed)  ipse  suppl^vit.  The  title  is  given  as  rerum  gestarum  (Gellius)  or 
rerum  suarum  libri  (de  rdms  suis)  or  commentarii  (inrofu^fiara).  SuUa  in  XXI 
rerum  suarum^  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  476.  In  Sullae  historia^  Cic.  div.  1,  172.  SuUa  had 
taken  pains  in  this  work  to  exalt  himself  as  a  specially  favoured  prot^g^  of  the 
gods,  and  to  disparage  his  opponents  (esp.  Marius).  Plutarch  has  largely  and 
incautiously  avaUed  himself  of  these  Memoirs,  esp.  in  his  Lives  of  Sulla  and 
Marius,  and  they  have  otherwise  contributed  to  the  detriment  of  historical  truth ; 
see  HPetkh,  hist.  reU.  1,  oclxxvi.    The  fragments  of  the  work  ib.  1, 195 ;  fragm.  127. 

8.  A  Greek  epigram  by  Sulla  (on  a  statue  of  Aphrodite :  two  hexameters  and 
a  pentameter)  ap.  Appian.  bell.  civ.  1,  97. — Athbn.  6,  p.  261  C:  NuroXoot  (Damasc) 
.  .  .  2i;XXay  4>^^  •  •  •  X*^pc  /dfiois  Kal  yeXwrofrouiis  ^iKoyiktap  yerb/xeyw  .  .  . 
tfA^ajfl^ovffi  d*  a^oO  rd  wepl  ravra  lKap6»  al  inr  aOrod  ypa^Taai  <rarv^al  KUfUfidlai  rfp 
warpU^  4Hawi  (cf.  Plut.  Sulla  2  and  86.  Wj^lckkb,  griech.  TragOdieu  1862).  This 
statement  arose  perhaps  from  a  mistaken  representation  of  the  fact,  that  under 
Sulla  the  Atellanae  commenced  to  be  written  down ;  see  §  10  and  151. 

4.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  Lucullus  (bom  c.  640/114,  cos.  680/74,  f  697/57 ;  see  his 
elogium  in  OIL.  1,  p.  292.  WDbumann,  GB.  4, 120.  PB£.  4,  1070) :  he  possessed 
great  mental  culture.  He  was  celebrated  by  Cordubae  nati  poetae  (Cic.  pArch.  26). 
Plut.  LucuU.  1  h  Aot^KouXXot  Ij^Kitro  kqX  Xryecy  iKOMu't  iKaripaif  yXOrrcw,  Ct<rrt  koX  Zi^XXat 
(see  n.  2.)  .  .  .  ixelptfi  wpo<r€^(aprf<r€P  us  awra^o/ierip  koI  ^d-fyjwn  Hi»  Urroplaif  Afuirop 
.  .  .  Xiyrrtu  wew  6rra  (c  666/88)  wp6t  'Opn^aiop  rbv  iixokiyw  koI  J^trcpyop  t6p 
Umpucb^  ix  wiuSi&t  rufot  els  cwoviiiv  wpo€\$odinis  6/xoXoy^ou,  Tpodefiirunf  TolrjfjLa  koI  Xirfw 
^XXijnjc^r  re  koa  Ptafjuwcbift  els  5  rt  Ay  Xdxi;  ^ovrutPj  rb^  Mapaucbv  iKreXeTf  wiXefKur.  xal  vwt 
foucep  els  X6yw  iXXriPiKdr  6  xXripos  inpiKMan,  Sicurd^au  yiip  iXXj^viKii  res  Urropla  toO  yLa/xriKoO 
reXifiov,  Cf.  Cic.  Att.  1,  19, 10  non  dicam  quod  tibi  ut  opinor  Panhormi  Lucullus  de 
suis  hisloriis  dixerat^  se^  quo  facilius  illas  prcharet  romani  hominis  esse^  idcirco 
barhara  quaedam  et  (r6Xouca  dispersisse.  He  never  really  employed  his  talents,  nor 
did  he  ever  attain  to  cultivated  oratory,  though  Plut.  Luc  88  calls  him  Setybs  elwely. 
Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  222  (oratorem  acutum)  and  Tag.  dial.  87  (§  171,  5). 

5.  He  also  took  a  certain  interest  in  philosophy,  cf.  Plut.  Luc  1  yerbfievos 
wpeff^epQS  liSri  wamdwaffuf  .  .  .  d^^xe  r^¥  SidPoiajf  iv  ^iKoao^q.  rxoX^i^"^  i^^  Ai'a- 
mwlteffOai,  rh  deupntruthw  adrtfi  iyelpas,  Cic.  acad.  pr.  2,  4  maiore  studio  Lucullus  cum 
omni  laterarum  generi  turn  philosophicie  deditus  fuU  quamqui  ilium  ignorabant 
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arbUrahantur,  nee  veto  ineunte  etetcUe  tolum  ted  et  pro  qu(te$tare  tdiquot  annoi  el  in 
ipso  hello,  .  .  .  cum  autem  e  philoaophie  .  .  .  putaretur  AntiochuSj  PhUanis 
auditor^  excetlere,  eum  secum  et  quaestor  habuit  (a.  667/87  sq.)  et  post  aliquot  annos 
imperalor.  .  .  .  delectabatur  autem  mirifice  lectione  lihrorum  de  quibus  audiebat. 
Cf .  de  fin.  8,  7  sq. 

6.  Plut.  Mar.  45  r<i*of  nt  Uclatop,  dy^p  UrropiKhi,  whom  he  quotes  as  his 
authority  for  the  death  of  Marius.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  again,  we  cannot 
decide  which  of  the  Calpumii  Pisones  he  was ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  the  L.  Piso 
mentioned  §  182,  4 ;  rather  the  cos.  687/67.  HPetbb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccclxviii.  Cf. 
§  179, 18, 1. 

1B8.  To  the  epoch  of  Sulla  belong  also  the  Senator  L. 
Manilas,  who  wrote  a  miraculous  account  of  journeys  in  the 
manner  of  Euhemerus ;  likewise  Tarquitius  Prisons,  who  trans- 
planted into  Latin  the  Etruscan  literature  on  divination.  The 
freedman  L.  Voltacilius  was  the  first  man  of  servile  birth  who 
attempted  historical  writing  at  Some.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the 
Pompeians  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for  them.  He  also 
employed  his  sharp  tongue  in  their  interest. 

1.  DiONTS.  ant.  1,  19  XP^/^  ^^  ^1^*-  ^^i^^-ot  MiXXcot,  iof^p  o6k  &^fu>s,  aih^s  IM^ 
(at  Dodona,  here  follow  4  Greek  hex.).  Plin.  NH.  10,  4  primus  atque  diligen- 
tissime  togcUorum  de  eo  (the  phoenix)  prodidit  Manilius  (the  MSS.  here  read 
MamiliuSj  but  in  the  mention  immediately  following  and  in  the  ind.  auot.  to  book 
X :  Manilius)  senator  ills  maxumis  nobilis  doctrinis  doctors  nullo,  .  .  .  prodit  idem 
Manilius  .  .  .  fuisse  eius  conversionis  annum  prodenle  se  P,  Licinio  Cn,  Corndio 
cos,  (657/97)  CCXV.  Varro  quotes  this  book;  see  HL,  b^  SI  (Mallius) \  cf .  Arhob. 
adv.  nat.  8,  88  (Manilius),  Macrob.  1,  10,  4  (Mallius),  Arn.  1.1.  mentions  Mani- 
lius together  with  Granius,  Aelius,  Varro,  Gomificius,  and  Cincius  as  writers  on 
the  novensiles.  Fest.  884  Sexagenarios  (de  ponte  olim  deiciebanty  cuius  eausetm 
Mani(lius  hanc  re/erty,  Cf.  also  Varro  LL.  7,  16  (where  see  fragments  of  iambics 
on  a  mythological  subject  by  a  certain  Manilius).  7,  28  (a  facetious  epigram  of 
the  same  author  in  iambics;  FPB.  288). — Mommsen,  BhM.  16,  284  considers  it 
iy)6sible  that  he  may  be  the  L.  Manlius  known  from  coins  of  Sulla  as  his  pro- 
quaestor  about  670/84  (Mommsen,  rOm.  Mdnzwesen  595),  and  from  various  writers 
(Liv.  per.  90.  Oros.  5, 110.  Caes.  b.  c.  8,  20.  Plut.  Sertor.  12)  as  regent  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  about  677/77.  It  is  also  probable  (Bitschl,  Parerga  242)  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  Manilius  mentioned  by  G^llius  (see  §  99, 4)  as  the  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  genuine  plays  of  Plautus. 

2.  Macrob.  8,  20,  8  Tarquitius  Priscus  in  ostentario  arborario  sic  ait.  On  the 
genuine  Etruscan  clan-name  see  WDeecke  on  OMiiller's  Etr.  1',  470.  On  the 
cognomen  see  Tac.  ann.  12,  59.  14,  46.  Cf.  Macr.  8,  7,  2  est  super  hoc  liber  Tar- 
quitii  transscriptus  ex  ostentario  tusco,  Pliny  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  2 :  ea;  .  .  . 
Cciecina  (§  199,  4)  qui  de  etrusca  disciplina  scripsit^  Tarquitio  qui  item,  Qi,  ib.  2, 
199.  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  11.  Ltd.  de  ostent.  2  (xP^^t^^^  ^  '^^y  TapK&rip  ry  (reKecrf^, 
Ammian.  Marc.  25,  2,  7  (a.d.  868):  etrusci  haruspices  .  ,  ,  ex  Tarquitianis 
libris  in  titulo  de  rebus  divinis  id  relatum  esse  monstrantes,  Lactant.  div.  inst.  1, 
10,  2  hunc  (Aesculapium)  Tarquitius^  de  illustribus  viris  disserens^  ait  incerlis 
parentibus  natum  etc.    An  infusion  of  Euhemerism  may  be  inferred.    From  his 
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work  is  probably  also  taken  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  4,  48  (=Macrob.  S,  7,  2).  He  is 
probably  also  referred  to  in  Fbstus  274  v.  raiitum :  Tarqui-  <here  is  a  lacuna^. 
In  Vkro.  catal.  7,  8  he  is  mentioned  with  Stilo  (?  see  §  148, 1  in  fin.)  and  Yarro  as 
a  representative  of  the  tcholeuticorum  natio,  MHaupt,  op.  2, 152.  In  a  mutilated 
inscription  (CIL.  11,  8870)  T.  appears  to  be  mentioned  with  reference  to  his 
■letrical  Latin  version  of  the  Etruscan  discipline  (§  75,  5 ;  traces  of  metrical 
Betting  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragment  in  Macr.  8,  7).  EBormanh,  in  the  arch&ol.* 
epigr.  MitteilL  a.  Ostr.  1887  (who  without  sufficient  grounds  places  the  life>time 
of  T.  between  664/90-744/10).  The  praenomen  M.  (?)  in  the  inscription  is  opposed 
to  the  otherwise  obvious  identification  with  0.  Tarquitius  P.  f.  Priscus  (PBE.  6, 
1614,  5.  MoimsEN,  rOm.  MtLnzw.  600). — GKSchmeisser,  de  etmsca  disciplina  (Bresl. 
1872)  p.  14 ;  d.  etr.  DiszipUn  (§  42, 1),  Liegn.  1881,  5. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  27(»rhet.  8)  L.  VoUacilius  Pilutus  tervisse  dicUur  alque  etiam 
otiiariuM  vetere  more  in  catena  fuisst^  donee  6b  ingenium  et  atudium  liUerarum  nianu' 
mi$9u»  aceusanti  patrono  9ubscrip»U.  deinde  rhetoricam  profesatu  Cn,  Pompeium 
Magnum  (bom  648/106)  docuit  patrisque  eius  (Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  cos.  665/89 
f667/87)  res  geatcu  nee  minus  ipsius  (no  doubt  in  his  life-time)  compfurihus  lihris 
expomil^ primus  omnium  libertinarumy  ut  Comdius  Nepos  opinatur,  serihere  histi>riam 
ortus  (see  §  86,  8).  Hieron.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  1986=678/81:  Vultaeilius  Hotus 
latinus  rhetor,  Cn,  Pompei  libertus  et  doctor,  scholam  Bomae  apemit.  His  name 
shows  that  he  rather  was  the  freedman  of  a  certain  Voltacilius.  This  L.  Vol- 
tacilius  Pilutus  or  Plotus  (bom  perhaps  about  685/119)  is  probably  in  spite  of 
the  MS.  variations  in  his  praenomen  and  cognomen  to  be  identified  with  M. 
Voltacilius  {uotacilius  in  the  MSS.)  Pitholaus  in  Macr.  2,  2, 18,  where  a  joke  of 
his  on  the  one-day  consul  (709/45)  Caninius  Bebilus  is  quoted  (MHertz).  Vol- 
tacilius as  a  partisan  of  Pompey  ridiculed  not  only,  as  here,  the  followers  of 
Caesar  but  even  Caesar  himself.  Suet.  lul.  75  Pitholai  carminihus  maledicentissi- 
mis  laceratam  existimationem  suam  civili  ammo  iulit.  Bentley  takes  this  TleiBdXaot 
also  for  the  Rhodius  Pitholeon  {UtiBoXitop  ]  cf.  Tt/i»6Xaot  and  Tc/xoX^bir,  'ApMT6Xaot  and 
*ApiffT6kivw)  ap.  HoR.  8. 1,  10,  22,  of  whom  Porph.  relates  ad  loc. :  huius  modi  (i.e. 
in  which  were .  mixed  verba  graeca  orationi  latinae)  epigrammata  effutivit  magis 
q^m  scripsit    .    .    .    perquam  ridicule  graeca  latinis  admiscuit, 

4.  On  Trebius  Niger  and  Turranius  Gracilis  see  §  182,  5  and  6. 

159.  After  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c,  education 
and  teaching  seem  to  have  gradually  become  more  systematic, 
and  we  meet  with  an  increased  number  of  the  names  of  those 
who  in  Some  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  most  of  them  indeed  freedmen  and  of  foreign  birth. 
The  majority  were  also  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  combined 
antiquarian  and  literary  lore  with  their  grammatical  researches. 
A  few  gave  a  metrical  form  to  their  learned  works ;  e.g.  L.  Accius, 
Porcius  Licinus  and  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  also  Valerius  Soranus. 
In  this  period  we  may  mention  as  the  most  eminent  scholars 
L.  Plotius  Gallus,  Sevius  Nicanor,  Aurelius  Opilius,  Antonius 
Ghiipho  and  Pompilius  Andronicus,  Q.  Cosconius,  Ennius,  Epi- 
caduSy  Hypsicrates,  Nicostratus,  Servius  Clodius  and  Staberius 
Eros. 
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1.  Suet,  gramm.  8  (§  41, 1). 

2.  Suet.  rhet.  2  (= gramm.  26)  L,  Plotius  Oallua  primua  Romae  UUinam  rhe' 
tor  team  docuit ;  see  §  44,  9.  The  date  given  by  Suetonius  (ap.  Hieronym.),  a. 
666/88-677/77,  is  in  agreement  with  Cioero^s  statement  pueris  nobis  (ap.  Sust.  1.1. 
cf.  Sen.  controy.  2.  pr.  5)  or  extremU  L.  CrtMti  temparihus  (Quint.  2,  4,  42).  Cf.  M. 
Vabro  ap.  Non.  79  Autamedo  meua^  quod  apud  Plotium  rhetorem  buhulcitarcUj  erUi 
dolori  nan  defuit.  According  to  Quint.  11, 1, 148,  he  had  published  a  treatise  de 
gestu.  jETuttc  eundem  (nam  diutiasims  vixit)  M,  Catiius  .  .  .  itignificat  dictaate 
Atratino  accu8€Uori  9uo  actionem  (Suet.  rhet.  2). 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  5  Seviu»  (see  MHeetz,  JJ.  107,  840)  Nicanor  primus  ad/amam 
dignationemque  docendo  pervenit  fecitque  praeter  comrtientarioSj  quorum  tamsn  pan 
maxima  intercepta  dtcitur^  scUuram  quoque,  in  qua  libertinum  te  ac  duplici  cognomine 
esse  (see  EHObner  in  IwMUller's  Handb.  1,  521)  .  .  .  indiceU,  His  satires  appear 
therefore  (like  those  of  Lucilius  and  Horace)  to  have  been  portraitures  of  his  own 
individuality.  Suetonius  quotes  from  them  two  hexameters,  in  which  s  final  is 
disregarded  metrically. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  6  Aurelius  Opilius  (Opillius),  Epicurei  cuiusdam  libertus, 
phUosophiam  primo^  deinde  rhetoricam^  novissime  grammaticam  docuU,  dimissa 
aulemschola  SutUium  Rufum  (§142,  1)  damnatumin  Asiam  sscutus  (a.  662/92?) 
ibidem  Smymae  simulque  consenuit  composuitque  variae  eruditionis  aliquot  volumina^ 
ex  quibus  novem  unius  corporis  .  .  .  Musarum  .  .  .  inscripsisse  se  ait  et  numero 
divarum  et  appellations  (cf.  Gell.  1,  25, 17  Aurelius  Opilius  in  prima  librorum  quos 
Musarum  inseripsit  like  the  rhetor  Bion  of  Syracuse,  see  Dioo.  Laert.  4,  7,  58). 
To  judge  ibx)m  the  specimen  given  by  G^Uius,  his  Musae  contained  explanations  of 
words,  and  to  this  work  we  should  probably  refer  the  numerous  quotations  in  Yarro 
LL.  and  esp.  in  Festus,  where  he  is  sometimes  called  Aurelius  (Varro  7,  65.  70. 106. 
Fest.  68. 147  etc.),  sometimes  Opilius  (Varro  7,  50.  67.  79.  Fest.  85),  sometimes  also 
Aurelius  Opilius  (Fest.  141)  and  Opilius  Aurelius  (Fest.  163).  See  Eoobr,  serm. 
lat.  reliqq.  p.  27  sqq.  Usener,  BhM.  23,  682.  As  an  author  of  glosses  he  paid 
special  attention  to  Plautus,  though  he  cannot  be  considered  a  scholiast  on  that 
author.  Gellius  3,  8, 1  also  mentions  him  among  the  authors  of  indices  to  the 
Plautine  plays,  to  which  category  his  libellus  qui  inscribitur  Pinax  with  the 
acrostich  Opillius  in  the  title  (Suet.  1.1.)  would  seem  to  belong.  FOsann  (LL 
p.  199)  conjectured  the  acrostichs  prefixed  to  the  Plautine  plays  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  source  (cf.  §  99,  3).  Bitschl,  Parerga  180.  289.  321.  864  xv. 
FOsANN,  Aurelius  Opilius  der  Grammatiker,  Zf AW.  1849,  no.  25-28. 

5.  Suet,  gramm.  7  M,  Antonius  Gnipho,  ingenuus  in  Gallia  natus  ;  sed  expositus^ 
a  nutritore  suo  manumissus  inatitutusque^  Alexandriae  quidem^  ut  aliqui  tradunt^  in 
contubernio  Dionysi  Scytcbrachionia ;  quod  equideni  nan  temere  crediderivi^  cum 
temporum  ratio  vix  congruat  (this  last  statement  is  not  proved:  Dionysios  of 
Mytilene  6  aK\rroppaxi(i>y  wrote  about  654/100.  Gnipho  may  have  been  bom  about 
640/114)  fuiaae  dicitur  ingenii  magni^  .  .  .  nee  minua  graece  quam  latine  doctua, 
.  .  .  docuit  primum  in  D,  lulii  (born  654/100)  dom/)  pueri  adhtic^  deinde  in  aua 
privcUa,  docuit  autem  et  rhetoricam^  ita  ut  quotidie  praecepta  eloquentiae  traderet^ 
declaniaret  vero  nonniai  nundinia,  acholam  eiua  claroa  quociue  viroa  frequentaaae  aiuni^ 
in  hia  M.  Ciceronemy  etiam  cum  praetura  fungeretur  (a.  688/66,  cf.  Macrob.  8,  12,  8) 
acripait  multOy  quamvia  annum  ctettUia  quinquageaimum  non  exceaaerit,  etai  AteiuJi 
Philologua  (his  pupil,  Suet,  gramm.  10,  see  §  211,  1)  duo  tantum  volumina  de  latino 
aermone  (cf.  Quint.  1, 6,  23)  reliquiaae  eum  tradit^  nam  cetera  acripta  diacipulorum 
eius  essSf  non  ipaiua.    That  Gnipho  composed  a  commentary  on  Ennius*  annals  is 
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oonTincingly  demonstrated  by  BOchsler,  BhM.  86,  884  from  the  Schol.  Bebn.  Verg. 
georg.  2,  119  ^eicanthi^  Ghiifo  commentatur  annalium  libra  Xetc.,  cf.  with  Liv.  81, 
45.  Perhaps  from  the  same  work  was  derived  the  comment  (now  used  in  a 
wrong  application)  in  Charisius  GL.  1,  205, 1. — Cf.  also  Wklckkr,  kl.  Schr.  1,  486 ; 
cf .  ep.  Cycl. »  84.    See  also  §  162,  5. 

6.  Suet,  gramm.  8  M.  Pompilius  Andronicus^  natione  Syrus^  studio  Epieureae 
teetiie  detidioaiar  in  profesHone  grammaticae  hahebcUur,  .  .  .  Ucique  cum  se  in  urbe 
non  folum  Antonio  Oniphoni  aed  ceteris  etiam  deteriorihua  poatponi  videret  Cumaa 
tranaiit  ibique  in  otio  vixit  et  multa  compoauit.  He  was  driven  by  poverty  to  sell 
his  chief  work  annalium  Ennii  elenchi  (see  §  101,  4),  quoa  lihroa  OrhUiua  redemiaae  ae 
dieit  vulgamdoaque  euraaae  nomine  auctoria, — Concerning  his  book-making  a  quite 
uncertain  conjecture  is  advanced  by  ThGoxpbrz,  Wien.  Stud.  2, 189. 

7.  Q.  Cosconius,  quoted  as  an  authority  in  Suetonius'  vita  Terentii  (p.  82, 18 
Hf^h.) ;  see  §  106,  6.  He  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  grammarian  mentioned  by 
Varro  LL.  6,  86  and  89  {Coaconiua  in  actiontbua),  Bitschl,  op.  8,  256.  Cf.  MHertz, 
JJ.  85,  52, 

a  ViCTORiHus  GL.  6,  209,  9  Comeliua  Epicadua  (cf.  §  41,  4. 157,  2)  in  eo  libro 
quern  de  metria  acripait.  Char  is.  GL.  1, 110,  8  Epicadua  de  cognominibua.  From  an 
antiquarian  work  by  him  seems  to  be  derived  Macr.  1, 11,  47  {de  aigillartbua  .  .  . 
Epicadua  refert  Herculem  etc.) ;  cf.  HPetbr,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxxvii. 

9.  Ser.  Clodius,  eques  rom.  and  son-in-law  of  L.  Aelius ;  see  §  148,  1.  Plik. 
NH.  25,  24  IrtMdit  M,  Varro  Ser,  Clodium  eg.  rom.  etc.  Suet,  granmi.  8  cum  librum 
toceri  nondum  editum  fraude  intercepiaaet^  cb  hoc  repudiatua  aeceaait  ab  urbe.  After 
his  death  his  half-brother  Papiriys  Paetus  presented  Cicero  with  the  papers  and 
books  left  by  him ;  see  ad  Att.  1,  20,  7  {Ser.  Claudiua)  and  2, 1, 12  (both  a.  694/60). 
Cf.  ad  fam.  9,  16,  4  (to  Paetus)  Serviua^  frater  tuua^  quem  litteratiaainium  fuiaae 
iudicOy  facile  diceret  *  hie  veraua  Plauli  non  eat,  hie  eat^  quod  tritaa  aurea  haherei 
notandia  generibua  poetarum  et  conauetudine  legendi,  Varro  LL.  7, 106  (cf.  70  and 
66)  mentions  him  after  Aurelius  (above  n.  4),  whose  whole  direction  he  appears  to 
have  shared,  being  also  a  glossographer  (Varro  1.1.  cf .  Gell.  18, 28,  19  tit  cammen- 
tario  Ser.  Claudii.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  52  and  2,  229  Clodiua  commentariorum.  1,  176 
Clodiua  acribit,  commentariorum  /F<^),  as  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  genuine 
plays  of  Plautus  (Gell.  8,  8,  1).    Cf .  Eitschl,  Parerga  242.  865. 

10.  Staberiua  Eroa  ,  ,  .  emptua  de  cataata  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  85,  199)  .  .  .  tern- 
porxbua  SuUania  proacriptorum  liberoa  .  .  .  gratia  in  diaciplinam  recepity  Suet. 
gramm.  18.  Fronto  p.  20  quorum  libri  (those  of  the  old  Soman  authors)  pre- 
tioaiorea  habentur  .  .  .  ai  aunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188,  4)  aut  Staberio  {acripti), 
pRisciAN.  GL.  2,  885  Staberiua  de  proportione.  He  lived  to  be  the  master  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  (Suet.  1.1.).  It  was  probably  a  mere  fiction  that  Publilius,  Manilius 
and  he  came  to  Italy  eetdem  nave  (Plin.  1.L,  who  exaggerates  in  calling  him  conditor 
gramnuUieaey  see  §  212,  8). 

11.  Fbstus  847  V.  senacula :  Nicoatratua  in  libro  qui  inacribitur  de  aenatm  haben- 
do.  CI  LMbrcklim,  Phil.  4,  428. — Macr.  sat.  8,  12,  7  eat  Octavii  Heraenni  (inen- 
tioned  between  Varro  and  Antonius  Gnipho)  liber  qui  inacribitur  de  aaeria  aaliaribua 
Tiburtium^  in  quo    .    .    .    docet  etc. 

12.  Varro  LL.  5,  88  cohortem  in  vUla  Hypaieratea  dieit  eaae  graece  x<(/>ror.  Cf. 
Paulus  Festi  8  v.  aurum,  where  erroneously  ffippocratea,  Gell.  16, 12, 6  id  dixiaae 
ait  {Cloatiua  Verua)  Hypaicraten  quempiam  grammatieum^  cuiua  libri  aane  nobUea 
amtat  euper  hie  quae  a  Oraeeia  aeeepta  aunt. 
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18.  SuBT.  gramm.  1  quod  nonnulli  treuiunt  duoa  libroa  de  liUerU  9yUahUque^  it$m 
de  melris  ab  eodem  Ennio  (the  poet,  §  104,  5  ad  fin.)  editosy  iure  arguit  L,  CoUa  (is 
he  the  same  mentioned  §  197,  9  ?)  nan  poeiae^  ted  posteriorU  Enni  esse,  cuiui  etiam 
de  augurandi  dUciplina  ixUumina  feruntur.  Did  this  grammarian  Ennius  also 
develope  shorthand  writing  ?  see  §  104,  5.  Festus  852  v.  topper ;  Enniug  vero  iie : 
topper  farteuse  vcdet  in  Enni  et  Pttcuvt  ecriptia,  Varro  LL.  5,  86  (foedua^  quodfidut 
Ennitu  ecrxbU  dictum)  probably  relates  to  him,  and  5,  55  nominatcte^  ut  ait  Enmiui^ 
TtUieneee  a  Tatio.  See  also  §  41,  2, 1. 12.  Cf.  besides  Char  is.  GL.  1,  98  erumnam 
Enniua  {M,  Enniue  ?  ASiese,  JJ.  98,  465)  ait  per  e  solum  acribi  poeae.  MHeets, 
Sinnius  Cap.  9 ;  anaL  ad  carm.  Hor.  hist.  8,  9.    Bibbeck,  JJ.  75,  814. 

14.  Yarro  LL.  5,  55  aed  omnia  haec  vocabula  (i.e.  TUienaea  Hamnenaea 
Lucerea)  TWca,  ut  Volniua,  qui  tragoediaa  tuacaa  acripait^  dicebat.  Probably  a 
grammarian,  a  native  of  Etmria,  who,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  literary  capa- 
bilities of  his  decaying  mother-tongue,  composed  tragedies  in  it.  OMOllkr,  Etr. 
2«,  298.— On  Cincins  see  above  §  117,  4. 

160.  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  the  two  Sasemae 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Tremellius  Scrofa, 
wrote  on  husbandry  and  domestic  economy. 

1.  Sas3ma  is  a  cognomen  of  the  gens  Hostilia  (PBE.  8, 1580, 18).    Colum.  1, 

1,  12  (cf.  §  54,  2)  poat  hunc  (Catonem)  duoa  Scuemaa^  patrem  et  JUiunij  qui  earn 
diligentiua  erudierunt,  Varro  BB.  1,  2,  22  aequar  Saaemarum^  patria  etfilii^  libroa, 
Scuemae  in  the  ind.  auct.  of  Plin.  NH.  bk.  10  Setaemae  pater  et  filiua,  ib.  bk.  14. 
15.  17. 18,  cf.  bk.  11  (Saaema)  and  17, 199  arbuati  ratio  mirum  in  modum  damnata 
Saaemae  patri  JUioque^  cdebrata  Scrofae^  vetuatiaaimia  poat  Catonem  peritiaaimiaque, 
Sde  Varro  BB.  1, 16,  5  Saaemae  liber  praecipit,  1, 18, 2  Saaema  acribit,  2,  9,  6  quod 
in  agri  cultura  (this  is  the  title  of  the  work)  Saaerna  pratcepit.  Columella  1, 1,  4 
id  non  apemendua  auctor  rei  ruaticae  Scuema  videtur  adcredidiaae,  nam  in  eo  libro 
quem  de  agricultura  acriptum  reliquit  etc  Perhaps  the  son  may  have  completed 
and  published  the  work  left  by  his  father  in  a  fragmentary  state.  This  treated 
(like  Cato  de  r.  r.)  of  various  matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  theme  but 
of  importance  to  farmers,  over  which  Varro  frequently  makes  merry,  e.g.  BB,  1, 

2,  22  sqq. 

2.  Varro  B.B.  1,  2, 10  collegam  (of  Varro),  XXvir  qui  fuU  <ui  agroa  dividundoa 
Campanoa  (a.  695/59)  .  .  .  Cn,  Tremellium  Scro/am,  virum  €nnnibua  virtutibua 
potitum^  qui  de  agri  cultura  Momanua  peritiaaimua  exiatimatur,  2,  1,  11  Scrofa  noaler, 
cui  haec  aetaa  defert  rerum  ruaticarum  omnium  palmam.  He  also  wrote  on  this 
subject ;  see  n.  1.  Colum.  2, 1,  2  Tremelli  auctoritatem  revereri^  qui  cum  plurima 
ruaticarum  rerum  praecepta  aimul  eleganter  et  acite  memoriae  prodiderit  etc.  Cf.  ib. 
1, 1, 12  Scrofa  Tremelliua  qui  ruatuxUionem  doquentem  reddidit,  2, 1,  4.  Tremellius 
evidently  attached  much  importance  to  elegant  diction ;  hence  the  work  of  the 
practical  Sasema  was  distasteful  to  him  :  Varro  BB.  1,  2,  25  Scrofa  (Sasemarum) 
libroa  deapiciebat.  Li  Varro  BB.  Scrofa,  in  bks.  1  and  2,  takes  the  chief  part  in 
the  dialogue.  He  is  mentioned,  always  as  Scrofa,  by  Pliny  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  the 
NH.  bk.  11. 14. 15.  17. 18.  PBE.  6,  2085,  5.  He  was  also  on  terms  of  friendliness 
with  Cicero  and  Atticus,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  He 
attained  the  praetorship  (Varro  BB.  2,  4,  2)  and  was  probably  propraetor  in 
(Pallia  Narbonensis  (cf.  Varro  1,  7,  8  and  Mommsem  in  Beitzenstein  l.L  18). 

8.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  very  experienced  landowner  C.  Licinius 
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Stolo,  who  with  Tremellius  (n.  2)  takes  peirt  in  the  discoarse  in  Vabro  BB.  bk.  1 
and  who  is  mentioned  with  Gate,  Sasema,  Tremellius  and  Vergil  by  Columblla  1, 
praef.  82  (see  §  54,  2.  298,  4),  wrote  about  husbandry.  He  was  younger  than 
Tremellius :  Varro  BB.  1,  8  (Stolo  to  Tremellius)  tu  et  aetate  et  honore  et  $cientia 
quod  ptaeaUu^  dieere  debes.  BBbitzbhstbih,  de  scriptt.  rei  rust,  inter  Cat.  et  Golum., 
BerL  1884,  p.  8. 

4.  Otherwise  unknown  is  Mamilius  Sura,  quoted  by  Plih.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  bk.  8. 10. 11. 17-19,  but  in  the  text  itself  mentioned  only  at  18, 148  {Cato  .  .  . 
Sura  Mamiliu$  .  .  .  Vctrro).  He  is  hardly  to  be  connected  with  Aemilius  Sura 
(see  §  277,  5).— On  M.  Ambivius,  Licinius  Menas,  and  C.  Matius  see  §  54, 8. 

161.  The  whole  period  from  650/104  to  676/79  offered  little 
leisure  for  philosophical  studies;  those,  however,  who  pur- 
sued them,  were  as  a  matter  of  course  Stoics,  when  jurists,  and 
adherents  of  the  New  Academy,  when  orators,  or  perhaps  also 
Peripatetics.  The  Epicurean  system  found  adherents  only 
among  those  who  kept  aloof  from  public  life. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  78  quid  .  .  .  C.  Vdleiut  afferre  poteH  quam  ob  rem  voluplaa 
tU  aummum  bonum  quod  ego  non  poaeim  vel  tutari  ,  ,  ,  vd  refdUre  .  .  .  hoc  dicendi 
arte  in  qua  Velleius  est  rudie  f  ,  ,  .  quid  eet  quod  aut  Sex.  Pompeius  (§  154,  5)  aut 
duo  Balbi  aut  .  .  .  qui  cum  Panaetio  vixit  M,  VigeUiue  de  virtute  homines  stoiei 
poesint  dieere  f  de  nat.  deor.  1, 15  cum  C.  Velleio  senatore^  ad  quem  turn  Epicurei 
primas  ex  noatris  deferebant,  .  .  .  etiam  Q ,  Lueilius  BaUntSf  qui  tantos  progressus 
habebat  in  Stoieis  ut  cum  exceUentibus  in  eo  genere  Chraecis  compararetur.  In  the 
same  period  we  meet  with  Q.  Catulus  (§  142,  4),  C.  Cotta  (§  158,  4)  and  L.  Lucullus 
(§  157,  4)  adherents  of  Antiochos  (Academy),  somewhat  later  M.  Piso  (cos.  698/61), 
an  older  contemporary  of  Cicero  (Cic.Brut.  280,  cf.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K-S.) 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peripatetic  Staseas  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 104)  an  adherent  of 
this  system  (Cic.  de  n.  deor.  1,  16.  ad  Att.  18,  19,  4) ;  in  a  similar  manner  the 
triumvir  M.  Crassus  was  won  over  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Plut.  Crass.  8). 
Basides  thosa  already  mentioned,  esp.  Q.  Scaevola  (§  154, 1),  and  of  the  earlier  ones 
P.  Butilius  Bufus  (§  142,  2)  and  L.  Stilo  (§  148,  1),  declared  for  the  Stoa.  Epi- 
cureans were,  besides  Velleius,  T.  Albucius  (§  141,  8)  and  Pompilius  Andronicus 
(1 159,  6).  The  author  of  the  Bhetorica  ad  Herennium  (§  162,  2)  also  shows 
interest  in  philosophy. 

2.  The  earliest  Epicurean  writers  among  the  Bomans,  Amafinius,  Babirius, 
Oatius,  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
tiiey  are  spoken  of  by  Cic.  acad.  post.  1,  2,  5.    See  below  §  178. 

162.  An  important  literary  production  of  Sulla's  time  survives 
in  the  four  books  of  Ehetorica  ad  C.  Herennium,  a  complete 
manual  drawn  from  Greek  sources;  but  the  author  looks  at  all 
things  from  the  Boman  point  of  view,  omits  all  that  the  Boman 
regarded  as  unpractical  refinement,  and  himself  generally  sup- 
plies the  illustrations  for  the  rhetorical  figures.  The  mode  of 
treating  the  subject-matter  shows  clear  and  independent  thought 
as  well  as  an  original  mind.     The  exposition  is  impeded  by  the 
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language.  The  author,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  nobility, 
would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  independent  position  in  life.  Tra- 
dition wrongly  ascribes  the  work  to  Cicero.  The  name  of  the 
author  was  probably  Comificius. 

1.  For  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  see  eep.  1,  1,  iUa  quae  graeci 
Bcriptares  iftanU  (tdrogatUiae  causa  aibi  adsumpserunt  rdiquimua ;  .  .  .  fuw  ea 
qucte  videhantur  ad  ralumem  dicendi  pertinere  sumpsimua  ;  non  enim  $pe  quaedus  aui 
gloria  comnvoti  venimus  ad  scrihendum^  quemadmodum  ceteris  etc. ;  4,  1  quibuM  in  rdnu 
opusfuit  exemjplis  uii  nostris  exemplis  usi  sumus  el  id  fecimus  praeter  conauetudinem 
Oraecorum  qui  de  hae  re  scripaerunt,  (Cf.  in  general  the  whole  preface  to  bk.  4.) 
Bat  the  author  has  nevertheless  made  use  of  his  recollections  of  speeches  which  he 
had  read  and  heard  for  his  Illustrations.  (See  H Jordan,  Herm.  8,  75.)  4, 10  namina 
rerum  graeca  convortimus,  B.  I.  and  II  general  observations  and  de  inventione; 
bk.  in  de  dispositione,  pronuntatione,  memoria ;  bk.  IV.  de  elocutione  (cf.  8, 1  in 
quarto  lihrOj  quern,  ut  arbitror,  tihi  librum  cderUer  absolutum  miUemus).  The  author 
was  an  admirer  of  M.  Antonius  (see  §  152, 1). 

2.  For  the  personal  position  of  the  author  see  1,  1  etai  negotiia  familiaribut 
impediti  vix  satis  otium  studio  suppeditare  possumuSj  et  id  ipsum  quod  datur  oti 
lubentius  in  philosophia  consumere  consuevimus^  tamen  tua  new,  C  fferenni,  ixUunlas 
commovit  ut  de  rations  dicendi  conscriberemus,  4,  69  simul  lubenter  exercemur  (Heren- 
nius  and  the  author)  propter  amiciliam,  cuius  initium  cognatio  fecit^  cetera  philo- 
sophiae  ratio  confirmavit,  8,  8  si  quando  de  re  militari  aut  de  administreUione  reip. 
scribere  velimus,  4, 17  haec  qua  ratione  vitare  possimus  in  arte  grammaiica  .  .  . 
dicemus.  The  author  sides  with  the  popular  party.  Cf.  the  catalogue  of  iniquities 
with  which  he  upbraids  the  nobility  in  the  last  illustration  of  the  adnominatio 
4,  81,  or  the  description  of  the  murder  of  Ti.  Gracchus  4,  68  as  an  example  of 
the  demonstratio.  WWFowleb,  1.1.  BvScala,  JJ.  181,  221. — The  second  (very 
corrupt)  example  of  brevitas  (4,  68)  is  generally  taken  to  refer  to  Sulla  (see  also 
Wkidner  on  Cic.  art.  rhet.  p.  xvii.).  According  to  this  we  should  have  to  bring 
down  the  date  of  its  composition,  at  least  for  the  last  book,  to  about  674/80,  a 
supposition  which  involves  us  in  great  difficulties.  These  are  removed  if  this 
exemplum  (in  accordance  with  t]ie  opinion  of  Jordan,  KrGhnert,  Bochmann  1.1. 
WWFowLER,  Joum.  of  phil.  10,  197)  is  regarded  as  pointing  to  Marius.  The 
deaths  of  Sulpicius  666/88  (see  §  158,  5)  and  of  Marius  668/86  are  then  the  latest 
events  mentioned  in  this  Bhet.  ad  Her.  We  may  perhaps  conclude  from  1,  20 
that  the  work  was  written  before  672/82.  Cicero  read  it  as  early  as  670/84  (see  n.  8). 

8.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  are  literally  used  by  Cicero  in  his  juvenile 
rhetorical  treatise  (de  inventione) ;  see  §  182,  1,  3.  The  tripartite  division  of  the 
inainuatio,  e.g.,  described  as  new  and  original  ad  Her.  1,  16,  is  simply  assumed 
by  Cic.  de  in  v.  1,  23.  The  very  discrepancies  found  in  many  principal  points 
(CLKatser,  ed.  p.  ix.  and  Mtinchner  Orel,  Anz.  1852,  482),  prove  this  agreement  to 
have  arisen  from  more  than  mere  coincidence  of  the  authorities  used  by  both 
writers. 

4.  The  form  is  clumsy,  esp^ially  in  the  mode  of  connecting  the  sentences,  in 
the  use  of  particles,  etc.    The  baldness  of  the  style  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase.     Cf.  also  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  34,  142.  144   and 
PhThielmann,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus    .    .    .    apud  Cornific.  et  in  primi 
Cic.  libris,  Strassb.  1879 ;  Herm.  14,  629. 
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5.  In  the  MSS.,  including  the  earliest,  the  work  is  attributed  to  Cicero ;  the 
fact  that  Jerome,  Fortunatianus,  Priscian  and  others  took  the  treatise  for  a  pro- 
duction of  Cicero  (Katseb,  ed.  p.  12)  only  shows  how  uncritical  they  were.  The 
assumption  that  Comificius  was  the  author,  brought  into  vogue  by  CLKayseb 
(Mfinchner  G^l.  Anz.  1852,  492  and  in  his  edition),  is  supported  by  Quintilian. 
Cf .  the  latter  8, 1,  21  where,  after  mentioning  Cicero,  he  says :  teripsit  de  ettdem 
materia  (Bhetorica)  non  pauca  CorniJiciuSy  eUiqua  Stertinius,  He  quotes  various 
passages  from  Comificius^  work,  esp.  Latin  renderings  for  Greek  artistic  terms 
(cf.  n.  1),  which  are  found  in  the  Bhet.  ad  Her.  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Thus  QuiHT.  5,  10,  2  idto  illud  Comificiua  cantrarium  appdUU  =  ad  Her.  4,  25. — 
QuiVT.  9,  2,  27  oratio  libera^  quam  Comificius  licentiam  vocal  =  Her.  4,  48.-9,  8,  71 
Comificiu9  hanc  traductionem  vocal  =  Her.  4,  20. — 9,  8,  91  et  hoc  Comificiua  atque 
Mutilitu  ffxVfM,  \4^€iat  putant  =  Her.  4,  85. — 9,  8,  98  adicit  his  ,  ,  ,  Comificius 
interrogationem  etc.  =  Her.  4,  22-41.  In  other  places  Quintilian  borrows  illustra- 
tions from  the  same  work  without  naming  it,  e.g.  9,  8,  81  (  =  Her.  4,  20).  56 
(=  Her.  4, 84).  70  (=  Her.  4, 29).  72  (=  Her.  4, 80).  We  know  of  several  Comificii 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  e.g.  one  who  a.  680/74  was  scriba  to  the  praetor  Verres  ( Verr. 
ace.  1,  150),  a  senator  P.  Comificius  (Ascon.  in  Mil.  p.  87  Or.  82  K-S.)  and  Q.  Cor- 
nificius,  a.  685/69  tr.  pleb.  (Verr.  act.  prima  80  Q.  Mardium  el  Q.  Cornificium,  duos 
secerissimos  alque  itUegerrimos  iudices,  quod  tribuni  pi.  turn  erunl,  iudices  non  habebi- 
mus;  cf.  AscoN.  in  tog.  cand.  p.  82  Or.  78  K-S.  vir  sobrius  ac  sanclus)^  690/64  Cicero's 
competitor  for  the  consulship  (Cic.  ad  Att.  1,  1, 1)  and  mentioned  as  senator  in 
Ball.  Cat.  47,  4  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  1, 18,  8.  Eatskb  (ed.  p.  6)  declares  in  favour  of 
the  last-named  as  the  author  of  this  work. 

6.  The  work  was  much  used,  copied  and  interpolated  in  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
the  MBS.  containing  it  see  Katses's  ed.  p.  xv.  The  lacunae  in  the  earliest  and 
best  (Paris.  7714  s.  IX,  Wirceb.  s.  JX[-X],.Bera.  488,  Paris.  7281  s.  X:  facsimile 
of  the  Paris.  7714  and  of  the  Bern,  in  Chatblain  1. 16)  are  more  or  less  supplied 
in  the  later  MSS.  (the  best  is  Bamberg.  .428,  s.  XII).  On  a  (worthless)  Durhami- 
ensis  s.  XHI  see  FBJevons,  Joum.  of  Qhil.  12,  209.  Against  CHalm,  analecta 
TulL  I,  Mttnch.  1852  and  BhM.  15,  586,  who  looks  upon  the  additions  of  the  later 
MSS.  as  mere  interpolations,  cf.  USpevgel,  BhM.  16,  891;  JSimon,  die  Hss.  der 
Ehet.  ad  Her.,  Schweinf.  1868,  64  II;  Jv^estikok,  de  codd.  Comific  ratione,  Kiel 
1874.~B08TMAHH,  de  additamentis  in.  Bhet..  ad  Her.  antiquioribus,  Bresl.  1876. 
KHoPFMAMN,  de  verborum  transpositionibus  in  Comif.  ad  Her.  libris,  MtLnch.  1879. 

7.  Editions  by  PBubmamh  (with  Cic.  de  inv.),  Leid.  1761,  and  esp.  Comifici 
Bhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium  libri  iy,.reo.  et  interpretatus  est  CLKayskr,  Lps. 
1854.  Also  in  collective  edd.  of  Cicero  and  in  edd.  of  his  writings  on  rhetoric. 
(§  177,  5).— CHAllSE^  JJ.  98,  851.  OSievbrs,  BhM.  28,  568.  PLamoen,  PhiL 
86,  445.  577.  87,  885.  CGbbmann,  emendd.  Comif.,  Darmst  1880.  CLKayseb, 
MOnchn.  GeL  A.  1852,  Nr.  59 ;  Heidelb.  JJ.  1^4,  411 ;  Phil.  12,  271.  AKammbath, 
de  rhett.  ad  Her.  auctore,  Holzminden  1%8.  Mommsbn,  BG.  2*,  456.  FBlabs,  d. 
griech.  Bereds.  von  Alex,  bis  August  (BsrL  1865),  121.  BKbOnhbbt,  de  rhet.  ad 
Her.,  KOnigsb.  1878.  HNbtzkeb,  Hermag.  Cic.  Comificius  quae  docuerint  de 
statibus,  Kiel  1879;  d.  oonstitutio  legitima  des  Comif.,  JJ.  188,  411.  FBocb,  de 
Comif.  et  Cic.  artis  Bhet.  praeceptoribus,  Bad.  (Austria)  1884.  HEIBochmamn,  de 
Comificii    .    .    .    rerum  rom.  scientia,  Lpz.  1875. 

163.  Among  the  prose  inscriptions  of  the  years  600/145  to 
670/84  we  should  especially  mention  the  public  documents,  such 
as  the  tabula  Bantina,  lex  repetundarum,  lex  agraria  etc.    The 
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inscriptions  of  this  period  in  metrical  form  are  partly  still  in 
the  satumian  metre,  partly  in  hexameters  handled  in  a  popular 
style,  or  in  other  Greek  metres,  especially  the  iambic  senarius. 

1.  The  tabula  Bantina,  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  tablet  in  Naples,  was  found 
in  1790  at  Bantia  in  Apulia,  and  on  one  side  bears  a  Latin,  on  the  reverse  an  Osoan 
text  (not  however  agreeing  with  the  Latin)  of  the  years  621/133-636/118.  The 
Latin  text  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Boman  (local)  law.  CIL.  1, 197.  Brums,  font.  iur. 
»51.    DIE.  292. 

2.  Lex  Acilia  (formerly  incorrectly  Servilia)  repetundarum  of  the  year  681/128 
or  682/122.    CIL.  1,  198.    Bbuns,  font.  »  58.    DIE.  298. 

8.  To  the  period  of  the  Gracchi  probably  belong  also  the  fragments  of  a  lex 
de  quaestione  perpetua.  CIL.  1,  207.  208.  Bbuns,  font.  *  116.  DIE.  296,  as  well 
as  the  milestone  of  Popilius  (cos.  622/132)  CIL.  1,  551.  10,  6950.  DIE.  275,  and 
probably  the  inscription  of  L.  Betilienus  L.  f.  Yaarus  of  Aletrium,  CIL.  1, 1166. 
DIE.  291. 

4.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  Q.  and  M.  Minucius  in  a  dispute  about 
boundaries  between  the  G^nuates  and  Viturii,  of  687/117.  CIL.  1,  199  and  5, 
7749.    WiLM.  872.    Bruns.  font.  » 825.    DIE.  294. 

5.  Lex  agraria  of  a.  648/111,  formerly  called  lex  Thoria  (which  was,  however, 
about  685/119);  preserved  on  the  reverse  of  the  lex  repet.  (above  n.  2) :  CIL.  1, 
200.    Bruns,  font.  *  72.    DIE.  295. 

6.  Lex  parieti  faciendo  of  Puteoli,  of  a.  649/105,  but  cut  as  late  as  the  Imperial 
period :  CIL.  1,  577.  10, 1781.    Bruns,  font.  »  272.    DIE.  306. 

7.  In  satumians:  the  titulus  Mummianus  (§  181,  8)  of  the  year  612/142  (CIL. 
1,  541.  6,  331.  BiTscHL,  op.  4,  82.  DIE.  285,  the  inscription  preserved  is  perhaps 
not  the  original,  but  a  later  and  inexact  repetition :  see  B&cheler,  anthol.  epigr. 

8,  p.  5) ;  the  epitaph  of  Maarcus  Caicilius  (CIL.  1, 1006.  6,  13696.  Eitschl  LI.  735. 
BOcHELER  1.1.  p.  9.  DIE.  322) ;  the  inscription  of  Sora  (CIL.  1,  1175.  10,  5708. 
BiTscHL  1.1. 130.  BCcHELER  1.1.  p.  5.  DIE.  284) ;  as  also  the  epitaphs  of  the  master 
baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurysaces  and  his  wife  Atistia  (CIL.  1,  1013  sqq.  6,  1958. 
BiTSCHL  1.1.  749.  BCcHELER  1.1.  p.  10.  DIE.  328)  are  probably  intended  to  be  in 
this  metre,  as  well  as  perhaps  CIL.  1, 1080  amantissuma  tuisjfide  maxauma  pia.  For 
other  saturnian  fragments  in  inscriptions  see  BOcheler  1.1.  p.  10. 

8.  In  popular  hexameters  (above  p.  126) :  the  titulus  Mummianus  CIL.  1,  542. 

9,  4672.  DIE.  286,  as  well  as  the  sortes  falsely  called  Praenestinae  (CIL.  1. 
1438-1454.  DIE.  370  sqq.  Eitschl,  op.  4,  395.  DCntzer,  PhU.  20,  368).  In  addi- 
tion the  epitaph  of  Cn.  Taracius  (CIL.  1,  1202.  DIE.  834)  and  that  of  Protogenes 
(CIL.  1297.  DIE.  833).  A  dactylic  octometer  CIL.  1480.  No.  1038  also  betrays 
dactylic  metre.  Nos.  1011  (DIE.  835)  and  1220  (DIE.  336)  are  distichs,  and  so  is 
no.  38  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  (DIE.  93). 

9.  Among  the  inscriptiones  lat.  antiquissimae  (CIL.  vol.  1)  the  foil,  are  iambic  : 

1007  (in  BCcheler,  anthol.  epigr.  specim.  1  and  2— EhM.  27, 127— Nr.  20.    DIE.  824). 

1008  (BOcH.  33.  DIE.  327).  1009  (B.  22.  DIE.  32G).  1010(81.  DIE.  328).  1012(34. 
DIE.  329).  1019(45.  DIE.  832).  1027  (BCch.  in  27.  DIE.  381).  1194(28).  1267 
(48.  DIE.  380).  1273(32).  1277(80).  1806(21.  DIE.  825).  1422(26).  1431(84); 
probably  trochaic  CIL.  1459;  LMOllee,  JJ.  97,  214. 
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PAET   n. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

CiCBBONIAN  AND  AuGUSTAN   AOB,  A.   671/88  B.C.-770/17   A.D. 

A.    Cioeronian  age,  a.  671/83-711/48. 

163.  The  golden  age  of  Boman  literature  is  that  period  in 
which  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  perfection  of  form,  and  for  the 
most  part  also  in  the  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject-matter. 
The  period  may  be  subdivided  between  two  generations,  in  the 
first  of  which  (the  Ciceronian  age)  prose  culminated,  while  poetry 
was  principally  developed  in  the  second  (the  Augustan  age). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Ciceronian  age,  the  overthrow  of 
the  popular  party  and  the  victory  of  the  nobility  were  accom- 
plished facts.  But  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  both  untenable 
and  unjustifiable.  Had  the  nobility  been  less  degenerate  and 
broken  up  by  self-seeking,  its  domination  might  have  been  lasting ; 
but  the  nation,  in  outward  semblance  risen  to  formidable  power, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Koman  citizenship  to  all  Italians, 
was  in  reality  henceforth  a  blind  tool  in  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous ambition.  All  was  ripe  for  monarchy,  though  Sulla  found 
it  too  troublesome  to  maintain  his  absolute  power ;  even  such  an 
adventurer  as  Catiline  dared  to  grasp  at  the  prize,  and  had  Cn. 
Pompey  been  possessed  of  greater  firmness,  he  could  scarcely 
have  missed  it ;  but  the  spoilt  favourite  of  fortune  was  by  his 
vanity  and  sensitiveness  brought  to  a  wavering  and  vacillating 
conduct,  which  ended  in  depriving  him  of  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  both  parties  and  served  to  smooth  the  way  for  Caesar, 
who  was  clear  as  to  his  purpose  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  first  trium- 
virate (694/60);  the  sequel  was  the  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  Pompey's  death,  Caesar's  victory  and  monarchical  sway. 
The  insensate  murder  of  Caesar  led  merely  to  a  second  death  of 
the  already  defunct  Kepublic,  in  a  new  civil  war;  the  agony 
commenced  again,  and  again  a  triumvirate  was  the  next  step 
to  monarchy ;  the  first  triumvirs  had  exiled  Cicero,  the  second 
killed  him. 

This  period  is  not  conspicuous  for  the  same  feverish  excite- 
ment as  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  internal  exhaustion  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  the  nobility,  being  unequal  to  it ;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  stirring  life.    For  a  long  time  the  contention  of 
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factions  was  continued  with  weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
the  mind,  with  speech  and  the  pen,  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
Senate,  even  after  brute  force  had  gained  the  ascendancy  and 
gladiators  at  first,  and  trained  armies  afterwards,  were  the 
real  decisive  agencies.  Oratory  and  historical  and  pohtical  com- 
position were,  therefore,  still  predominant  in  this  era.  But  the 
novel  feature  of  it  is  that  now  one  branch  of  literature  after  the 
other  climbs  to  the  height  of  art,  as  the  prejudice  which  assumed 
that  literary  occupations  were  of  no  importance,  and  deeds  alone 
worthy  of  attention,  began  to  disappear.  This  fact  attests  the 
subjection  of  the  Boman  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
which  about  this  time  became  quite  a  settled  fact  and  assumed 
larger  proportions  from  year  to  year.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  men  who  stood  true  to  their  national  colours  :  e.g.  Varro ; 
but  they  had  less  influence  and  formed  only  a  small  minority. 

In  the  ruling  circles  the  estrangement  from  the  people  and 
from  the  Boman  modes  of  thinking  was  quite  universal ;  the 
common  aim  of  all  being,  as  fast  as  possible,  by  any  means  what- 
ever,  whether  robbery  or  venality,  to  get  a  chance  of  keeping 
pace  with  others  in  their  senseless  squandering.  Appetites  raised 
to  an  unnatural  pitch  were  met  by  the  over-refined  culture  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  fashions  at  last  became  a  positive  necessity  of  life. 
Greeks  were  now  in  all  houses,  either  as  tutors,  readers,  or  com- 
panions at  home  and  on  journeys ;  and  frequently  we  find  men 
of  great  mental  culture  and  knowledge  in  the  service  of  Roman 
magnates,  from  whom  they  knew  how  to  obtain  a  large  share 
of  respect :  Lucullus  had  Antiochos;  M.  Crassus,  Alexander  Poly- 
histor;  L.  Piso,  Philodemos.  Staseas,  too,  the  companion  of  M. 
Piso,  and  Philagros,  who  lived  with  Metellus  Nepos,  seem  to  have 
been  men  above  the  ordinary  run ;  Cicero  had  Diodotos,  Lyson 
and  Apollonios  in  his  entourage ;  M.  Brutus  had  Aristos,  Strato, 
Posidonios  and  Empylos.  The  majority,  of  course,  did  not  con- 
sider the  relation  a  very  serious  one,  on  either  side ;  the  Greeks 
wanting  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance, while  the  Romans  merely  wished  to  have  philosophers, 
poets  or  men  with  ready  pens  among  their  courtiers. 

But  men  of  intellect,  and  those  who  had  not  merely  inherited 
their  riches  and  high  station,  perceived  in  Greek  culture  an 
excellent  means  of  distinction,  enabling  them  to  surpass  their 
predecessors,  and  exalt  themselves,  by  superior  achievements  of 
their  own.     Even  before  this,  exiles  had  chosen  Greek  towns  by 
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preference  as  their  places  of  residence,  e.g.  Metellus  and  Eutilius 
Hufus ;  now  it  became  the  fashion  for  aspiring  young  Romans  to 
make  Eastern  tours  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  espe- 
cially to  the  principal  seats  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  schools, 
Athens,  Bhodes  and  Mytilene  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  it  was  even  a  necessary  requirement  of  a  superior  education 
to  visit  a  Greek  University,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of 
Cicero's  son,  Horace,  L.  Bibulus,  Messala  and  others. 

But  besides  the  living  Greeks  of  the  period,  Bome  was  also 
invaded  by  their  ancestors  in  their  immortal  works ;  before  this, 
Aemilius  PauUus  had  after  his  victory  over  Perseus  brought  a 
Greek  library  to  Home ;  now,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Sulla,  the  library  of  Apellikon,  and  with  it  most  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos,  arrived  at  Eome ;  LucuUus  sent 
thither  rich  literary  spoils  from  Pontus;  henceforth  there  were 
real  lovers  and  connoisseurs  of  books  at  Some  (e.g.  Varro  and 
Cicero),  and  gradually  a  book-trade  was  formed,  Atticus  for  in- 
stance being  a  publisher  and  bookseller  (§  2,  2).  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Greek  works  increased.  The  higher  classes  did  not,  of 
course,  require  them,  as  they  were  quite  conversant  with  Greek ; 
but  wider  circles  could  be  influenced  only  through  the  medium 
of  translations.  These  were  not  now  confined  to  dramatic 
literature ;  the  aristocratic  circles  willingly  left  the  people  to 
their  national  amusements  and  delighted  themselves  with  Greek 
performances.  But  the  productions  of  Greek  immorality  and 
freethinking  were  now  translated  into  Latin,  e.g.  the  novels  of 
Aristeides  by  Sisenna,  and  Epicurean  works  by  Amafinius  and 
others.  At  a  later  date,  Cicero  first  and  then  Messala  translated 
Greek  works  of  a  more  serious  character. 

It  was  natural,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Greek  instructors 
themselves,  that  the  genuine  old  Greek  literature  did  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  their  Eoman  pupils,  but  only  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  existing  or  of  the  previous  generation.  Hence  the 
orators  trained  themselves  not  after  the  model  of  Demosthenes, 
but  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Greek 
character  was  considerably  alloyed  with  Orientalism ;  and  when, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  the  younger  orators  made  Lysias  their 
model,  as  though  he  represented  the  purest  Attic  type,  they  and 
their  contemporaries  added  to  the  mistake  by  choosing  the 
Alexandrines  as  their  model  in  poetry.  The  Greek  genius  was, 
however,  so  marvellously  rich  and  robust,  that  in  spite  of  this 
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it  exercised  an  important  influence,  and  did  not  make  itself  felt 
merely  in  the  way  of  destruction  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  its  alliance 
with  the  Eoman  mind  are  due  most  literary  productions  of  the 
period.  The  influence  of  the  Greeks  leaves  clear  traces  in  the 
variety  and  manysidedness,  in  the  high  estimation  and  popularity 
gained  by  literature,  and  especially  in  the  great  attention  paid 
to  form,  an  attention  carried  almost  to  an  excessive  worship  of 
formal  perfection  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

The  practical  tendencies  in  literature  and  the  influence  of  a 
time  of  great  political  excitement  became  conspicuous  in  the 
fields  now  especially  selected  for  literary  cultivation.  Oratory 
above  all  now  reached  its  climax.  Even  before,  when  Greek  taste 
and  art  had  influenced  only  individuals,  the  Bomans  might  be 
said  to  have  at  least  equalled  the  Greeks  in  the  thorough  treat- 
ment and  powerful  grasp  of  political  and  legal  questions ;  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  Hortensius  was  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  high  achievements  attainable  by  Soman  talent, 
though  trained  in  a  one-sided  manner.  By  mere  natural  talent, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  advance  any  further;  but  it  was 
possible  to  progress  in  art  and  methodical  training — an  advance 
made  by  Cicero.  Never  tired  of  learning  and  ever  working  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  he  enlarged  both  the  horizon  and  materials  of 
oratory ;  he  brought  great  accomplishments,  a  vivid  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  a  refined  perception  of  beauty  and  apt- 
ness in  phraseology  to  bear  upon  a  Latin  style  which,  until  then 
loose  and  straggling,  he  now  endowed  with  order,  method  and 
variety.  Such  contemporaries  as  Caesar  willingly  acknowledged 
his  superiority  and  classicality  in  this  point.  In  the  close  of  his 
life  he  had  indeed  to  experience  the  charges  of  being  antiquated, 
and  too  much  in  the  Asiatic  style,  from  a  younger  generation 
who  claimed  the  name  of  Atticists  exclusively  for  themselves, 
and  in  the  period  immediately  following  him  Sallust  and  Asinius 
Pollio  rebelled  against  his  style.  In  the  main  points,  however, 
he  came  out  victorious,  his  phraseology,  terms  and  constructions 
becoming  the  standard  of  classicality,  and  when  Rome  itself 
had  long  ceased  to  follow  his  example,  it  was  honourably  revived 
in  later  centuries. 

In  connection  with  the  methodical  development  of  oratory, 
its  theoretical  treatment,  i.e.  rhetoric,  increased  in  importance. 
Here  the  Greeks  were  now  the  rulers,  Hermagoras,  Molon,  ApoUo- 
doros  and  Theodores ;  the  manuals  written  by  them  were  used 
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for  instmction  either  in  the  originals  or  in  Latin  translations, 
Valgius  for  example  being  the  author  of  one  of  the  latter.  Cicero, 
who  in  his  early  years  had  followed  the  same  track  in  his  treatise 
de  inventione,  in  his  riper  years  pursued  rather  the  plan  of  the 
rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  leaving  aside  the  technical  disputes  of 
the  various  schools,  and  enlarging  the  popular  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  subject.  This  he  did  by  replacing  the  sober,  severe  and 
methodical  manner  of  his  earlier  work  by  interesting  dialogues 
on  the  principal  questions  of  rhetoric,  made  attractive  and  in- 
structive by  the  rich  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  experience. 

Political  literature  flourished  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 
With  the  gradual  increase  of  general  education,  the  pen  had  be- 
come a  power,  and  there  were  more  than  enough  hands  to  wield 
it.  All  persons  and  events  of  importance  during  these  years  were, 
therefore,  soon  surrounded  with  a  literature  of  pamphlets,  memoirs, 
and  biographies.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  explain  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  the  religious  ceremonies-  in  treatises  by  A.  Caecina, 
Appius  Pulcher,  Valerius  Messala,  Trebatius,  from  their  impor- 
tance in  politics.  A  great  deal  of  correspondence  turned  on 
politics,  and  historical  composition  was  even  more  connected 
with  this  department,  as  may  be  seen  from  Caesar's  example. 
Along  with  this  political  treatment  of  historical  subjects,  the  old 
manner  of  the  Annalists  was>  still  continued  by  a  few,  and 
particularly  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  VarroV  historical  works  were 
large  repositories  of  facts ;  M.  Varro,  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
wrote  abridgments,  all  three  furnishing  also  specimens  of  a  com- 
parative mode  of  historical  composition,  in  which  Greeks  and 
Bomans  were  compared  with  one  another.  The  establishment 
of  an  official  gazette  (acta  diuma)  by  Caesar  (a.  695/59)  and  the 
invention  of  stenography  (notae  Tironianae)  promoted  the  accu- 
mulation of  materials  for  subsequent  historians.  In  Sallust,  this 
period  possesses  the  representative  of  a  new  direction,  in  which 
a  consciousness  of  the  task  of  writing  history  as  an  art  led  to 
the  imitation  of  Greek  models  in  the  description  of  facts  and 
characters. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  general  education  scholarship 
and  learning  gained  in  importance.  Varro  especially,  a  man 
of  honest  national  tendencies,  collected  in  his  long  life  astonish- 
ing stores  of  learning,  and  published  them  in  his  works  in  such 
abundance  that  subsequent  centuries  continued  to  draw  upon 
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them.  After  him,  Valerius  Cato,  Nigidius  Figulus  and  Santra 
enjoyed  most  authority,  and  even  some  aristocrats  (e.g.  Valerius 
Messala,  cos.  701/53)  contributed  to  the  investigation  of  Boman 
antiquities.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  derived  as  yet  little  personal 
advantage  from  the  reviving  zeal  for  education.  Men  of  free 
birth  rarely  devoted  themselves  to  that  profession,  e.g.  Orbilius 
Pupillus,  and  he  was  never  fond  of  it ;  the  majority  were  f reed- 
men  of  Greek  descent,  e.g.  Curtius  Nicias,  Lenaeus,  Ateius 
Praetextatus,  Caecilius  Epirota. 

Besides  these  professors,  Greece  furnished  Rome  also  with 
philosophers,  who  established  there  the  practice  of  philosophi- 
cal disputation  and  composition.  In  rare  instances  only  were 
these  occupations  taken  up  with  such  zeal  as  in  the  case  of  Cato, 
who  was  a  thorough  Stoic,  and  Lucretius,  who  was  a  zealous 
Epicurean ;  the  majority  gathered  from  the  various  systems  the 
jfruits  agreeable  to  their  taste.  Philosophical  writers  followed 
the  example  of  the  principal  Greek  philosophers  of  the  time  in 
adopting  an  eclecticism,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  mixed  so  as 
to  suit  individual  inclination.  M.  Varro,  for  instance,  adhered  to 
the  Academy  in  ethics,  in  all  other  departments  to  the  Stoa ;  M. 
Brutus  on  the  other  hand  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  but  in  all  things 
else  an  Academican,  and  Cicero  delighted  in  setting  one  system 
against  the  other  in  philosophical  disputation.  Independently  of 
the  works  of  Lucretius,  we  possess  in  this  period  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero,  which  are  principally  remarkable  for  their 
form  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Latin  language  is  em- 
ployed for  the  new  subjects. 

Poetry  at  first  held  a  subordinate  position  in  this  age,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  show  than  the  incidental  attempts  of  Varro, 
M.  Cicero  and  Q.  Cicero  in  this  field.  M.  Varro,  though  thoroughly 
prosaic,  was  the  most  important  of  these  writers,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  metres  used  by  him  especially  in  his 
saturae  Menippeae,  and  of  the  severe  laws  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  he  may  be  accounted  a  precursor  of  the  poets  who 
imitated  Alexandrine  models.  Poetry  took  a  higher  flight  in  the 
work  to  which  Lucretius  gave  his  life.  His  didactic  poem,  in 
spite  of  its  thorough  Roman  austerity  and  archaic  style,  is  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  freethinking  and  in  its  form  keeps  to  the  path 
pointed  out  by  Ennius.  The  younger  generation,  though  mainly 
following  the  Alexandrine  poetry  as  their  model,  cultivated 
the  various  branches  of  poetry  and  attempted  the  most  varied 
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forms,  which  they  thoroughly  and  perfectly  mastered.  At  their 
head  stands  Catullus,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  whom  Bome  had 
seen ;  along  with  him  his  friends  Licinius  Calvus  and  Helvius 
Cinna,  and  also  Valerius  Cato,  Furius  Bibaculus,  Varro  Atacinus 
and  Cassius  of  Parma.  The  drama  alone  was  not  attempted  by 
them  ;  in  their  self-suf&cient  manner  they  turned  away  from  the 
people  and  contented  themselves  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
school,  their  friends  and  connoisseurs.  The  stage  was  therefore 
limited  to  the  old  drama,  and  such  excellent  actors  as  the  trage- 
dian Aesopus  and  the  comedian  Boscius  breathed  new  life  into 
the  plays  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  of  the  6th  century  u.  c. 
Among  the  popular  kinds,  the  Mimus  became  of  importance  in 
the  course  of  the  Ciceronian  period  as  the  most  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  licence  of  the  capital.  The  Soman  knight  D. 
Laberius  worked  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  also  made  popular 
by  the  freedman  and  actor  Publilius  Syrus.  Laberius  gained 
for  the  Mimus  a  place  in  literature. 

During  this  time  the  last  remnant  of  national  prosody  dis- 
appeared. Final  «,  scarcely  audible  in  actual  pronunciation,  and 
hence  disregarded  by  Ennius  before  consonants  (see  p.  126),  was 
by  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school  systematically  and  regularly 
treated  as  a  full  consonant,  though  even  M.  Varro  and  Lucretius 
had  disregarded  it  in  prosody,  in  a  number  of  cases  proportion- 
ally not  very  numerous.  But  the  elision  of  final  m  before  a 
following  vowel  was  always  retained. 

The  literary  characters  of  the  Ciceronian  era  differ  very 
strongly  according  as  they  belong  either  to  the  first  or  second 
half  of  it,  the  older  or  younger  generation.  Those  of  the  first 
half,  whose  youth  fell  during  the  terrible  struggles  between 
Marius  and  Sulla,  preserved  both  in  their  life  and  literary  pro- 
ductions a  certain  serious  tone  of  mind.  The  close  of  the  7th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  we  know,  irom  Cicero 
and  Sallust,  to  have  been  a  time  of  tempestuous  excitement ;  it 
was  the  period  of  such  persons  as  Clodius  and  Clodia,  when  disso- 
luteness was  considered  genius,  and  ancient  Boman  honesty  had 
disappeared  from  life  and  literature.^)  The  younger  generation, 
who  grew  up  in  this  atmosphere  and  were  speedily  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool,   were    swallowed  up  by  it,   their  strength  was 

')  Cic.  pGael.  40  haec  genera  vitiutum  mm  eclum  in  nwrilme  noetrUf  eed  vix  iam 
in  librU  repenmiUur, 
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rapidly  spent  in  sensual  enjoyments,  and  they  came  to  an  early 
end.  When  contrasted  with  the  old  Boman  writers,  who  pre- 
served a  patriarchal  character  even  in  the  great  age  they  at- 
tained, it  seems  strange  that  the  authors  of  this  epoch  were  so 
short-lived,  e.g.  Catullus,  Calvus,  Caelius  Bufus,  and  likewise 
Lucretius  and  Sallust.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  literary 
tendencies  they  were  the  precursors  of  such  Augustan  poets  as 
TibuUus  and  Propertius,  who  however  were  depressed  by  the 
political  conditions  of  their  time.  Those  of  them  who  arrived 
at  a  higher  age  did  not  reach  their  zenith  until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  e.g.  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio,  Q.  Tubero,  C.  Matius. 

These  two  generations  are  also  divided  by  their  national  and 
political  tendencies.  In  the  older  generation  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  prose-styles  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  the  one 
representing  antiquarian  traditions,  the  other  progress;  in  the 
younger  generation  Lucretius  and  Catullus  show  the  same  anti- 
thesis in  poetry;  the  first  national  and  bent  upon  his  subject^ 
matter,  the  other  Hellenising  and  striving  after  perfection  of 
form.  As  to  principle,  Cicero  appears  to  be  on  the  same  ground 
with  Catullus  and  his  friends ;  but  the  same  principle  is  there 
carried  out  with  discretion,  and  here  with  one-sided  exclusiveness, 
the  fashionable  poets  slighting  the  antiquated  Cicero,  and  he  ridi- 
culing the  new  poetasters,  whose  highest  standard  in  eloquence  was 
Lysias  and  in  poetry  Euphorion.*)  In  politics  also  the  younger 
generation  are  divided,  some  being  for  the  Republic — e.g. 
Catullus,  Calvus,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  C.  Cassius  and  Cassius  of 
Parma — others  belonging  to  Caesar's  party,  e.g.  Sallust,  C. 
Matius,  Q.  Tubero,  M.  Antony,  Curio,  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio  etc. 
It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  this  time  that  after  the 
removal  (in  the  Marsian  war)  of  the  last  barriers  between  Home 
and  Italy,  the  Italian  municipia  showed  an  increasing  interest 
in  literature,  which,  from  being  merely  Boman,  gradually  as- 
sumes the  character  of  an  Italian  literature.  When  at  length 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  been  added  to  the  rest  and  Italy  had  ex- 
tended to  its  natural  frontiers,  talented  men  repaired  thence 
to  a  larger  arena.  Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Furius  Bibaculus, 
Cassius  (of  Parma)  and  subsequently  Aemilius  Macer,  Cornelius 

3)  Cic.  orat.  161  (poelae  novi),     Att.  7,  2, 1  (p€iSfT€poi  and  <rTovi€tdj;wr€s^  cf,  §  218^  8. 
214, 6. 280, 2,  n.  2  ad  fin.).  Tu8C.  S^  46  {cantores  Eupfiorianis,   Cf.  also  Quint.  12, 10, 12. 
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Gallns  and  T.  Livius  are  natives  of  Upper  Italy,  Varro  (Atacinus) 
and  Pompeius  Trogus  even  of  Transidpine  Gaul.')  Though  nice 
ears  pretended  to  perceive  this  or  that  peculiarity  in  these  new 
Romans  distinguishing  them  from  real  urbanitas,*)  they  certainly 
possessed  greater  vigour  and  earnestness.  The  proportionally 
slow  development  of  the  distant  parts  of  Italy ')  oflFered,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  greater  independence  with  regard  to  the  ever- 
changing  fashions  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  again  led  to  a 
faithful  adherence  to  really  classic  models,*)  and  from  this  source 
they  often  derived  sufficient  vitality  to  supply  again  the  arteries 
of  the  metropolis  when  exhausted  by  its  fitful  restlessness. 

Both  the  extent  and  the  lasting  influence  of  his  literary 
activity  secured  to  Cicero  a  central  position  in  this  period. 
Around  him  the  older  and  part  of  the  younger  generation  may 
be  grouped.  Among  those  somewhat  older  than  himself  we  may 
mention  Varro  (bom  638/116),  Aquilius  Gallus,  the  aristocrats  M. 
Crassus  (bom  anterior  to  639/116),  L.  LucuUus  (bom  c.  640/114), 
Hortensius  (bora  640/114),  M.  Piso  (bom  c.  642/112),  and  Atticus 
(bom  646/109),  the  translators  of  Epicuras  (§173)  and  L. 
Albucius.  Of  the  same  age  with  Cicero  are  Cn.  Pompey  and  D. 
Laberius  (both  bom  648/106),  Sulpicius  Eufus,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  age  L.  Lucceius,  Q.  Tubero,  Q.  Cicero  (bom  662/102),  and 
Purius  Bibaculus  (bom  661/103  ?).  Besides  these.  Tiro,  Trebatius 
Testa  (bom  c.  666/89)  and  perhaps  Nigidius  Figulus  (praetor 
696/68)  belong  to  the  same  school.  Upon  the  younger  men 
Caesar  (bom  664/100)  exercises  much  power  of  attraction. 
Among  these,  nearer  to  Cicero  in  point  of  age  are  Lucretius 
(bom  666/99),  Cato  Uticensis  (bom  669/96),  C.  Memmius  (praetor 
696/68),  Cornelius  Nepos  (bom  c.  660/94),  Valerius  Cato  (bom 
c.  664/90),  Hirtius,  Oppius,  Munatius  Plancus,  M.  Calidius,  C. 
Trebonius,  Maecius  Tarpa,  C.  Cassius,  Valerius  Messala.  Orbilius 
Pupillus  (though  born  as  early  as  640/114),  only  then  began  his 
career.  Some  even  younger  than  these  came  into  frequent 
contact  with  Cicero,  in  so  far  as  they  were  adversaries  of  the 
monarchy  just    then  rising;    but    they   were  sought    by   him 

')  JJWLaous,  stadia  latina  provincialiom,  Helsin^ors  1849.  ABudinsky,  d. 
Ansbreitung  der  lat.  Spr.,  Berl.  1881.  *)  Cic.  Brut.  171. 

*')  Plih.  ep.  1,  14, 4  Brixia  ex  iUa  nottra  Italia  quae  mvltum  adhuc  verecundiae^ 
frugalUaiu  atque  etiam  ruHicUatiM  atUiqu<i€  retinet  ac  tervat. 

*)  Even  SuBT.  gramm.  21  says :  tn  provincia  .  .  .  durante  adhuc  ibi  antiquorutn 
memoria^  fisodum  amnino  abolita  ticut  Hamae, 
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and  did  not  court  his  favour.  To  these  belong  M.  Brutus 
(bom  669/86),  D.  Brutus  (born  later  than  670/84),  Calvus  (bom 
672/82),  and  also  Catullus  (bom  667/87).  As  concerns  the  party 
of  Caesar,  Cicero  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  C.  Matius 
(bom  c.  670/84),  and  Caelius  Eufus  (born  c.  666/88) ;  his  relations 
with  Asinius  PolUo  (bom  670/84)  are  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
to  Sallust  (born  667/87)  and  M.  Antony  (bom  c.  671/83),  he  was 
decidedly  hostile.  The  personal  and  political  relations  of  Varro 
Atacinus  (bom  c.  672/82)  are  not  known. 

The  year  691/68,  in  which  Cicero  was  consul,  forms  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  turning-point  in  his  life  as  well  as  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  poHtical  parties.  Hence  we  divide  the  whole 
period  into  two  halves  and  assign  to  the  first  all  those  writers 
whose  principal  achievements  (whether  literary  or  personal)  are 
anterior  to  that  year,  and  to  the  second  those  who  flourished  after 
691/68. 

THE   FIRST  HALF   OF  THE   CICERONIAN   PERIOD. 

671/83-691/63. 

164.  M.  Terentius  Varro,  bom  a.  638/116  in  the  Sabine 
town  of  Reate,  probably  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank,  from 
the  very  first  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  investigation  of 
antiquarian  lore  and  to  literature,  though  he  did  not  keep  aloof 
from  public  life  and  was  employed  in  public  business  (especially 
by  Pompey)  whenever  a  man  of  firm  and  trustworthy  character 
was  required.  In  the  civil  war  also  he  fought  in  Spain  on  the  side 
of  the  constitutional  party  against  Caesar,  who  however  after  his 
victory  designated  him  the  librarian  of  the  collection  contem- 
plated by  him ;  M.  Antony  on  the  other  hand  (711/43)  proscribed 
him.  He  escaped  the  danger  and,  laborious  to  his  death,  reached 
the  age  of  almost  90  years.  Varro  was  a  writer  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, of  marvellous  fertility  and  versatile  both  in  his  subjects  and 
form;  we  meet  in  him  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  simple  popular 
element  and  the  most  universal  culture,  of  homely  mirth  and  old- 
fashioned  austerity.  He  was  honourable  in  character,  sober  and 
upright,  devoted  to  the  good  old  time,  keenly  interested  in  all 
sides  of  the  genuine  old  Roman  life,  but  also  accessible  to  Greek 
culture.  His  diction  is  vigorous  and  pithy,  though  stiff,  often 
abrupt  and  disjointed,  and  regardless  of  symmetry  and  finish. 

1.  Varro  wrote  de  sua  vita  libri  III  (cf.  §  166,  8).    Hiebomtm.  in  Euseb.  ohxon. 
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ad  a.  Abr.  1901=688/116  M,  Tereniiu$  Varro  filoaofiu  et  poeta  naseitur.  The  same 
ad  1990=727/27  M.  TererUius  Varro  JUoeofus  prope  nonagenarius  moritur.  He  is 
called  HeeUinus  by  SnofACHUS  ep.  1,  IJ;  cf.  Vabbo  BB.  2,  praef.  6.  2,  8,  8.  5.  6. 
Incorrectly  August,  civ.  d.  4,  1  Romae  natus  ei  edueatus.  His  expressions  in  the 
Gatus  seem  to  apply  to  himself :  mihi  puero  modiea  una  fuit  tunica  et  toga^  tine 
faeciie  caleiamenta,  equus  eine  ephippia,  halneum  non  eotidianuniy  alveus  rarue.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Stilo  (§  148, 1)  and  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon  (Cic.  aoad.  post.  1, 12), 
like  Cicero.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cn.  Pompey  (Gell.  14,  7,  2  On,  Pompeius  .  .  . 
M,  Varronem^  familiarem  suum^  rogavit  etc.)  and  Atticus  (Cic.  Att.  2,  25, 1.  Vabbo 
BB.  2, 1,  25.  2,  2,  2),  but  never  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  owing  to  their  different 
characters  (Both  1.1.  8).  Letters  to  him  by  Cicero,  fam.  9, 1-8.  Triumvir  (capi- 
talis  ?),  trib.  pL  (Gell.  18,  12,  6) ;  aedil.  ( Vithuv.  2,  8,  9 ;  cf .  Plin.  NH.  85,  178). 
According  to  coins  Pro  Q(uaestore)  of  Pompey  as  proconsul,  probably  a.  678/76  in 
Spain  against  Sertorius  (Both  LL  12),  where  he  served  at  that  time  (Sall.  hist. 
2,  fr.  42  haec  poatquam  Varro  in  maiua  more  rumorum  accepit),  certainly  his  lieu- 
tenant in  the  war  against  the  pirates  a.  687/67  (Yaero  BB.  2,  praef.  7.  Plin. 
NH.  8,  101.  Flor.  1,  41,  10)  and  rewarded  (Plin.  NH.  7, 115.  16,  7)  with  a  corona 
navalis  (rostrata),  probably  (Both  1.1.  17)  also  in  the  war  against  Mithridates 
(a.  688/66).  It  seems  that  after  this  he  became  praetor  (Themist.  p.  458  Dind. : 
Bdpwr  ri)r  i^a-riXeicvw  Ijpx^''  ^PXMi  0^*  Appian.  b.  c  4,  47  iarpanrYVf^^)*  &•  695/59  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  of  twenty  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
lex  lulia  agraria  passed  by  the  triumvirs  (Yaebo  BB.  1,  2,  10,  cf.  Plin.  NH.  7, 
176).  a.  705/49  he  was  in  company  with  Afranius  and  Petreius  lieutenant  to 
Pompey  in  Spain  (Floe.  2, 18,  29)  and,  after  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  legions, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Caesar  (Caes.  b.  c.  1,  88.  2, 17-20)  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  further  share  in  the  rest  of  the  war  against  him.  In  707/47  Varro  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  Antiquitates  rerum  div.  (Lactant.  1,  6,  7.  Augustin.  civ.  d.  7, 
85).  He  was  designated  librarian  (Suet.  Caes.  44 ;  cf.  Isid.  orig.  6, 5, 1).  M.  Antony, 
who  in  707/47  had  been  obliged  by  Caesar^s  order  to  render  up  an  estate  of  Varro's 
which  he  had  first  seized  (Cic.  Phil.  2,  108)  and  again  took  possession  of  a.  710/44, 
proscribed  him  711/48;  but  Fufius  Calenus  saved  his  life  (App.  b.  c.  4,  47),  though 
part  of  his  library  (Gell.  8,  10, 17)  and  his  large  estates  were  lost  (at  least  it  seems 
80,  Both  1.1.  28  sq.).  Yal.  Max.  8,  7,  8  Terentiue  Varro  .  .  .  non  annis^  quibu$ 
$aeculi  tempue  ctequavit,  quam  ttilo  vivacior  Juit,  in  eodem  enim  lectulo  el  tpiritus  eius 
d  egregiorum  operum  cureus  exetinctue  ed,  Plin.  NH.  29,  65  nt  M,  Varro  LXXXIIl 
vitae  anno  prodidiatet  etc.  ib.  7,  115  Varronie  (in  the  public  library  of  Asinius 
Pollio,  §  219,  21,  founded  716/88)  tiiitiif  viventit  poaita  est  imago,  Cf.  §  165,  1. 
JQScBNEiOEB,  vita  Varr.,  in  his  Scriptt.  B.  B.  1,  2,  217.  PBE.  6, 1688.  KLBoth, 
das  Leben  des  Varro,  Bas.  1857.  GBoissieb,  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  V.,  Par.  1861. 
ABiESE,  Phil.  27,  288. 

2.  G^eral  characterisation.  Cic.  Brut.  60  dUigentiseimus  inveetigtUor  antitpti^ 
tatit,  acad.  post.  1,  9  nos  in  noHra  urbe  peregrinaniee  ,  ,  ,  tui  libri  quaei  domum 
reduxerunt,  ,  ,  ,  tu  aetatem  patriae,  tu  discriplionee  temporumf  tu  $aerorum  turo, 
tu  §aeerdolum,  tu  domettieam,  tu  hdlicam  dieciplinam,  tu  eedem  regionuniy  locorum,  tu 
omnium  divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  nomina,  genera,  officio,  eaueae  etperuieti 
plurimumque  idem  poetis  nottrit  omninoque  latinis  et  litterie  luminis  et  verbis  attulieti, 
atque  ipee  varium  et  d^gans  omni  feri  numero  poema  feciati  philoiophiamque  multie 
lode  incohasli,  ad  impellendum  satis,  ad  edocendum  parum,  or.  Phil.  2, 105.  Ap. 
August,  civ.  dei  6,  2  homo  omnium  facile  acutissimus  et  sine  uUa  dubitatione  doctissi- 
mus.  Irritably  ad  Att.  18, 18  (a.  709/45)  homo  roXtrypo^wrarot  numquam  me  lacessivit 
(challenged  me  by  dedicating  a  work  to  me).   Dionts.  2, 21  T*p4mot  OHppw   .   .   . 
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dj^p  Twr  jcarA  r^r  aMfv  ^Xiic/ay  dKfiaffdpruif  ro\vT*ip6raTot.  Quint.  10,  1,  95  Terentiui 
VarrOj  tnr  Romanorum  eruditiasimus,  plurimoa  hie  lihroa  et  dodiuimoe  compomiif 
peritiasimus  linguete  latinae  et  omnia  antiquitatia  et  rerum  graecarum  naalrarunhgue^ 
plua  tamen  adentiae  coUcUurua  quam  eloquentiae.  12,  11,  24  quam  multaj  poena  cmnia^ 
tradidUf  Varro  I  Augubtin.  civ.  d.  6,  2  M.  Varro  .  .  .  tametai  minua  eat  auavia 
eloquio,  doctrina  tamen  atque  aententiia  ita  re/ertua  eat  ut  in  amni  eruditione  .  .  . 
atudioaum  rerum  tantum  iate  doceat  quantum  atudioaum  verborum  Cicero  ddedat. 
Further :  '  vir  doctiaaimua  undecumque  Varro  ^  (Terentiak.  Maub.  GL.  6,  409,  2846) 
qui  tarn  multa  legit  ut  aliquid  ei  acribere  vacaaae  miremur,  tam  muUa  acripait  quam 
muiia  vix  quemquam  legere  potuiaae  credamua.  Skn.  cons,  ad  Helv.  8, 1.  Apulei. 
apoL  42  and  others.  Plut.  BomaL  12  OidppwHi  r^  ^\6ao^t  (b^dpa  'Poifui/wr  iw 
Urroplq.  PipXicucforarop. 

166.  The  total  number  of  the  works  of  Varro,  according  to 
a  list  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  himself,  amounted  to  about  620 
books,  belonging  to  74  different  works.  Of  the  poetical  works 
we  can  form  an  approximate  idea  as  to  which  categories  they 
belonged  to  only  from  the  fragments  of  the  saturae  Menippeae 
(150  books),  which  fluctuate  between  the  metrical  and  prose 
forms.  Of  the  other  poetical  writings  (saturae,  pseudotragoediae 
and  poemata)  we  know  nothing  but  the  names. 

1.  Gkll.  8, 10,  17  turn  ibi  addit  (At.  Varro  in  primo  librorum  qui  inacrUmntur 
Hebdomadea\  ae  quoque  iam  duodecimam  annorum  hebdomadam  ingreaaum  eaae  (Le.  his 
age  was  more  than  77  years)  et  ad  eum  diem  aeptuagintn  hebdomadtu  lihrorum  (Le. 
490)  conacripaiaae.  Auson.  profess.  Burdig.  20,  1  omnia  doctrinae  ratio  .  .  .  quan- 
tam  candit  aexcentia  (a  round  number)  Varro  voluminihua.  A  list  of  the  works  of 
Varro,  which  is  wanting  in  arrangement  both  as  to  contents  and  chronology,  but 
is  derived  from  a  good  source,  was  given  by  Jerome  in  one  of  the  (missing)  letters 
ad  Paulam  (cf.  Hiebom.  de  vir.  illustr.  54).  Some  quotations  from  it  are  contained 
in  BuFiN.  apol.  2,  20.  But  the  original  list  was  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  the  public 
library  at  Arras  in  the  praefatio  to  Bufinus*  translation  of  Origines^  commentary 
on  G^esis,  and  was  first  published  and  explained  in  the  chief  treatise  on  Yarrows 
writings  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  419.  A  facsimile  of  the  MS.  ib.  506.  See  also  JBPitea, 
spicil.  Solesm.  8  (Par.  1855),  811  (cf.  p.  1)  and  ChChappuis,  Sentences  de  Yarron  et 
liste  de  ses  ouvrages  d^apr^  diff(§rent3  manuscrits  (Par.  1856)  117,  where  two  Paris 
MSS.  of  the  Homiliae  in  Genesim  are  used.  Cf.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  524.  The  list  does 
not  profess  to  be  complete  (et  alia  plura^  quae  enumerare  longum  eat.  vix  medium 
descripai  indicem^  et  legentibua  faatidium  eat)^  and  contains  89,  or  (if  we  reckon  singly 
the  singulares  libri  X,  the  fiop6pip\oi  which  have  been  grouped  together,  and  of 
which  the  contents  cannot  be  determined)  48  numbers  (with  490  single  books),  of 
which  however  21  known  to  us  from  other  sources  are  missing.  The  titles  men- 
tioned in  this  list  will  in  the  following  list  be  marked  thus  *.  Hence  Bitschl,  op. 
8,  485,  fixes  the  whole  number  of  Yarrows  works  at  74,  and  calculates  the  number 
of  books  approximately  at  620,  whence  we  should  have  to  assume  the  composition 
of  180  books  during  the  last  11  or  12  years  of  Yarrows  life,  which  were,  it  is 
true,  spent  in  perfect  leisiire.  To  the  last  part  of  his  life  belong  by  far  the  most 
important  and  extensive  of  his  works,  and  to  his  earlier  years  we  assign  his 
poetical  and  rhetorical  compositions,  especially  the  saturae  Menippeae  and  the 
logistorici.    Bemarkable  are  in  Jerome^s  list  the  three  iwiTOfiai  (which  stand  side 
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by  side)  of  the  Antiquitates  (§  166,  4  in  fin.),  the  Imagines  (p.  260,  L  18),  the  books 
de  LL  (§  167,  2  ad  fin.) :  did  Yarro  arrange  these  himself  ?  It  is  more  probable 
that  some  later  writer  condensed  the  difituse  and  inconvenient  works  for  every- 
day nse. 

2.  With  regard  to  Varro's  metrical  compositions,  we  knew  before  the  discovery 
of  Jerome's  list  only  epigrams  on  the  Imagines  and  lines  from  the  satorae  Menip- 
peae  (see  below).  As  in  the  Menippeae  Varro  founded  himself  on  the  Cynic 
Menippos,  so  he  may  in  the  ^pseudotragoediarom  libri  VI,  which  were  certainly 
not  intended  for  the  stage,  have  taken  as  his  model  the  rpaytpHai  of  the  Cynics 
Diogenes  and  Oinomaos  or  of  the  sillographer  Timon.  EBohdb,  gr.  Bom.  249. 
OCrusius,  lit.  Centr.-Bl.  1887,  279.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  527.  Biese,  Varr.  satt.  81.— 
Next  ♦poematum  libri  X :  cf .  Diom.  GL.  1,  400  Varro  in  poetico  libro.  Varro  ap. 
Non.  428  verba  jplura  modice  in  quondam  coniecta  formam, — *Satirarum  libri  IIII, 
perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Lucilins  and  in  contrast  to  the  Menippean  (n.  8)  in 
verse  throughout.  Horace  never  mentions  Varro  as  his  predecessor  in  satire. 
Does  he  refer  to  him  S.  1, 10,  47  ?  Bitschl,  op.  8,  481. — ^The  existence  of  a  didactic 
poem  by  Varro  de  rerum  natura  may  be  presumed  from  Quint*.  1,  4,  4  (grammar 
cannot  be  iffnara  phUoaophiae  vd  propter  Empedodem  in  Ghraecia,  Varronem  ac 
Lucretium  in  Latinis^  qui  praeeepta  eapientiae  veraibus  tradiderunt)  and  Lactant. 
div.  inst.  2,  12,  4  (Empedodee  .  ,  .  de  rerum  natura  vereibue  ecripsitj  ut  apud 
Romance  Lucretius  et  Varro  f  on  Vellbi.  2,  86,  2  auctoree  carminum  Varronem  ac 
Lucretium,  see  Biksb,  Varro  p.  50),  unless  indeed  Quintilian  and  Lactantius  after 
bim  assumed  the  existence  of  a  work  of  this  kind  from  the  words  of  Cicero  (acad. 
post.,  see  above  p.  258,  n.  2 1.  7).  Cf.  ABibsx,  Varr.  satt.  Men.  16.  Beifferscheid's 
Suetonius  406. 

8.  *Satirarum  Menippearum  libros  CL  are  mentioned  by  Hieronymus  (n.  1) 
Quiirr.  10,  1,  95  alterum  Uhtd  etiam  priua  aatirae  genue,  ted  non  $ola  carminum 
varietale  mioctum  condidit  Terentiua  Varro  (cf.  LMOllbr,  BhM.  24,  140).  Probus 
on  Verg.  Eel.  6,  81,  p.  14, 19  K. :  Varro  .  .  .  Menippeue  (Athem.  4, 160*3  Oidpfxap 
6  MeWrreiot  IrucaXoO/Aepot),  non  a  maffietro,  cuius  aetae  longe  praeceeaercU,  nomino' 
tut,  eed  a  eocietate  ingenii,  quod  is  quoque  (Menippus)  omnigeno  carmine  satiras 
suas  expcliverat  (cf.  EBohde,  griech.  Boman  249).  Title  of  a  satire  by  Varro  Ta0^ 
McWvYov.  Cic.  acad.  poster.  1,  8  (a.  709/45 ;  Varro  is  the  speaker) :  in  illis  veteribus 
nostris  quae  Menippum  imitati,  non  interpretati,  quadam  hilaritate  conspersimus  multa 
admixta  ex  intima  philosophia,  muUa  dicta  dialectics  ib.  1,  9  (Cicero  addresses  Varro, 
§  164,  2)  atque  ipse  varium  et  degans  omnifere  numero  poema  fecisti,  a  passage  which 
probably  refers  to  these  Menippeae,  although  poema  seems  a  curious  title  both  as  to 
the  term  and  number  by  which  to  designate  a  work  comprising  150  books  and  con- 
taining also  prose.  Gell.  2. 18, 7  Menippus,  cuius  libros  M.  Varro  in  satiris  ctemulatus 
est,  quas  alii  cynicas,  ipse  appdlcU  Menippeae,  The  Cynic  Menippos  of  Gradara  (about 
250  B.C.,  concerning  him  CWachsmuth,  sillogr.  gr. '  78)  had  treated  questions  of 
social  life  and  of  philosophy  awovSoyiXoiot  in  a  jocular  tone,  and  with  frequent 
innuendos  aimed  at  followers  of  other  systems,  in  a  prose  work  mixed  with  verse. 
His  manner  may  still  be  recognised  in  his  imitator  Lucian.  The  mixture  of  prose 
and  verse  in  Varro  is  seen  from  the  fragments  in  addition  to  the  passage  in  Probus 
(see  also  fragm.  58  B). — In  the  fragments  of  Varro^s  Menippeae  there  is  especially 
frequent  censure  of  the  falling  away  of  the  present  from  the  simplicity  of  early 
times.  The  form  was  motley  (e.g.  grotesque  personifications  of  ideas) ;  erudition 
and  practical  life,  mythology  and  history,  the  past  and  the  present  supplied  the 
subjects.  Especially  were  to  be  found,  as  also  in  Menippos,  ridicule  of  the  philo- 
sophers (Armomm  indicium,  Xo7o/biax<a,  vepl  alpeatwPt  ra^  MeWwov,    Periplu  lib. 
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II  w€pl  (ffiKoffoifUat :  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  satires  comprising  several  books)  and 
many  allusions  to  the  Cynics  (Cynicus,  Irro/nktfv,  KvpodiiaaKoKucdt  Kvpop^jrwp,  {fdpoxdwif ; 
cf.  GKnaack,  Herm.  18, 148).    The  form  frequently  is  a  dialogue,  and  Yarro  seems 
to  have  sometimes  introduced  his  own  person  (addresses  Varro,  Mctrce  [562  B.  60. 
175.  505];  cf.  the  titles  Marcopolis,  Marcipor  and  Bimarous).     As  concerns  the 
order  of  ideas,  we  should  probably  imagine  it  to  a  certain  extent  like  Horace^s 
Satires,  loose  and  desultory.    The  whole  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic productions  of  Boman  literature,  full  of  humour  and  spirit  and  in  many 
points  equal  to  the  Lucilian  satires ;  but  the  influence  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  work,  which  was  set  aside  as  that  of  a  whimsical  person  out 
of  keeping  with  the  times.    Side  by  side  with  many  peculiarities  of  popular  com- 
position (proverbs,  puns,  obscenities,  alliteration,  diminutives)  we  also  meet  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  Greek,  single  words  as  well  as  whole  lines.    The  metres 
used  are  of  a  varied  character,  and  really  omnifere  numero^  but  treated  with  strict 
correctness.     Iambic  senarii  prevail;  besides  these  we  have  trochaics,  halting 
iambics  and  trochaics,  hexameters  (and  distichs),  anapaests;  but  also  sotadean 
lines  (Lachmann^s   kl.  Schr.  2,  48),  galliambics,  hendecasyllables,  glyconeans, 
cretics,  bacchiacs.     BOcheler^s  Petronius  (1882)  p.  247.     The  greater  number 
of  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Nonius ;  those  of  the  Eumenides  are  most 
numerous.     Gtellius  is  most  useful  in  fixing  the  original  contents  and  parts  of 
the  saturae  Menippeae,  hence  the  lists  in  Yahlen  1.1.  208  and  ABiese  p.  88.    As 
a  rule,  the  titles  are  strange  and  arbitrary  (e.g.  Sesculixes,  Papiapapae,  Zjctafxax^)* 
sometimes  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  not  seldom  taken  from  a  proverb  {neteu 
quid  ve$per  aerut  vehat;  eras  credo^  hodie  nihil;  Umge  fugit  qui  suo§  fugii;  mutuum 
muli  Kobunt ;  dXXot  obrot  'H/>a«cX^t,  li%  ratSet  oZ  ykpovT€t  and  others),  many  are  twofold, 
e.g.  Ahoriginea  wepi  dyOptirtap  4>6a€tat ;  Est  modus  matulae  wept  fieOrft ;  Demltoriut  T€pl 
rod  ypoAfteiv  etc.    Such  double  titles  e.g.  also  in  the  Cynic  Oinomaos  (n.  4.  §  166,  2). — 
In  709/45  Cicero  (acad.  post.  1, 8)  makes  Yarro  call  these  satires  vdera  tua.   But  the 
publication  of  such  a  comprehensive  work  was  naturally  spread  over  a  series  of 
years :  thus  Yarro  wrote  the  Sexagessis  only  after  his  60th  year  (see  fragm.  485. 
491.  498  sq.  B.)  and  also  the  yipotn-odtiaffKoKos  (181  sqq.  B.)  and  the  Tithonus  wepl 
yiipdn  (544  sqq.  B.)  evidently  only  as  an  old  man.    In  the  Kocrfwrop^tni  wepl  ^opat 
Kdfffiov  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (708/46)  is  probably  mentioned.    The  TpiKdpapos  (§  166, 
8),  supposing  it  to  belong  here,  was  composed  694/60. —Otherwise  unknown  is 
Scantius  in  the  fr.  142  B.  ut  aerihit  S,  *  homo  per  Dionyaia '  (the  name  also  Cic.  Mil. 
75.    Plin.  NH.  2, 240.  Tag.  ann.  4, 16.    CIL.  indd.). 

4.  Most  recent  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  satt.  Men.  by  ABiese  (Lpz. 
1865)  and  FBCcheler  in  the  small  ed.  of  Petronius  (^  Berl.  1882),  p.  161.  Criticism : 
JYahlem,  in  Yarr.  sat.  Menipp.  coniectanea,  Lps.  1858 ;  OBibbeck,  BhM.  14,  102. 
FBOchelkr,  BhM.  14,  419.  20,  401.  LMOlleh,  metr.  poet.  lat.  and  JJ.  95,  488.  507. 
JAIahlt,  Yarroniana  (esp.  for  the  Modius),  Bas3l  1865.  EBahbkns,  BhM.  27.  490. 
LFbiedlandeb  in  the  KOnigsb.  Ind.  lect.  1878  sq.  p.  8  sq.  LHavkt,  rev.  de  phil.  6. 
52.  7,  177.  198  and  others. — LMercklin,  die  Doppeltitel  der  varron.  Menippeae  u. 
Logistorici,  BhM.  12,  872;  cf.  Phil.  18,  718.  ABiese,  prolegg.  to  his  ed. ;  in  the 
symb.  phil.  Bonn.  479;  BhM.  21,  109;  Phil.  27,  316.— Mommsen,  BG.  8«,  603. 
BiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  243. 

166.  Varro's  prose-writings  embraced  almost  all  branches 
of  knowledge  and  literature,  oratory,  history  both  general 
and  literary,  jurisprudence,  grammar,  philosophy,  geography, 
husbandry  etc.    But  in  all  this  universal  study,  Varro  always 
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kept  his  own  country  and  its  past  steadily  in  view,  and  through, 
that  portion  of  his  writings  exercised  an  immense  influence, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  Christian  Fathers  especially, 
and  among  them  pre-eminently  S.  Augustine,  studied  and  used 
him  diligently.  The  most  important  prose  works  of  Varro 
were  his  Antiquitates  rerum  humanarum  et  divinarum,  wHch 
long  survived  in  literature,  the  books  de  lingua  latina,  rerum 
msticarum,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  artes  liberales  (Disciplina- 
rum  libri)  and  his  Imagines. 

1.  Speeches:  *Orationam  libri  XXII,  and  ^oasionum  libri  in,  the  first 
probably  exercises  of  the  pen  never  delivered  (some  also  pamphlets),  possibly  in- 
tended as  laodationes  (Varro's  laudatio  Porciae  ap.  Cic.  Att.  18,  48,  2),  the 
Snasiones  perhaps  of  a  political  character.  Each  book  ^ms  to  have  contained 
only  one  speech.    Bitschl,  op.  8,  488.  492. 

2.  ^KvparopiKQv  libri  LXXVI,  discussions  of  philosophical  (chiefly  ethical) 
questions  (X670i)  with  plentiful  additions  of  historical  instances  (larofAai)  derived 
from  mythology  and  history,  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Heraclides  of  Pontos,  and 
like  Cicero's  Cato  and  Laelios  serious  and  popular,  in  prose,  some  of  them  at  least 
in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Each  piece  bore  a  twofold  title,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  the  name  of  some  person,  either  living  or  dead,  who  was  connected  with  the 
subject-matter,  and  was  perhaps  the  principal  speaker,  the  second  part  indicating 
the  contents  in  Latin ;  e.g.  Catus  de  liberis  educandis ;  Messala  de  valetudine ; 
Curio  de  deorum  cultu  ;  Marius  de  fortuna ;  Orestes  de  insania ;  (Fundanius) 
Gallus  de  admirandis  (cf.  LHavkt,  rev.  de  phil.7, 177) ;  Sisenna  de  historia.  They 
were  probably  written'^at  an  advanced  age,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  u.c.  So  late  a  writer  as  Apoll.  Sidon.  ep.  8, 6  ad  fin.  says  Varro- 
nem  logtMtoricum  .  .  .  mm.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  408.  440.  482.  498.  ABibsb,  Varr. 
sat.  Menipp.  82.  58  and  the  fragments  (those  of  the  Catus  very  numerous)  ib.  247. 
LKbahwto,  Varronis  Ciurio  de  cultu  deorum,  Friedland  1^1.  LMsbcklih,  PhiL  18, 
728.  ChChappuis,  frag,  des  ouvrages  de  V.  intitule  Logistorici,  Hebdomades, 
.    .    .    de  forma  philoeophiae.  Par.  1868. 

8.  Subjects  of  contemporary  history  :  *Legationum  libri  in  and  ^de  Pompeio 
m,  also  *de  sua  vita  libri  in  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  89,  28  Varro  de  vita  ma)  ;  the  first 
no  doubt  treated  of  Varro^s  own  achievements  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  in  the 
war  with  the  pirates,  against  Mithridates  and  in  Spain ;  see  §  164, 1.  OOem ichen, 
acta  Lips.  8,  482 ;  plinian.  Studd.  27.  BBeitzeksteim,  Herm.  20, 517.  The  work  on 
Pompey  seems  to  have  been  in  defence  of  him.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  486.  Appiah.  b. 
a  2,  9  (a.  694/60)  koX  nt  ah-iaif  (of  the  triumvirs  Pompeius,  Caesar  and  Crassus) 
n)r8e  r^  avfi^poffi^i^  <rv77pa0et;t,  OMpptaw  hi  pip\lip  vepiKafiCnif  ixiypayjft  TpucdpoMOP 
(of.  §  165,  8  ad  fin.). 

4.  Works  on  Boman  history,  a)  *Antiquitatum  libri  XLI  (Jerome  errone- 
ously has  XLV),  a  system  of  Boman  antiquities,  divided  into  two  parts  according 
to  the  subject-matter,  rerum  humanarum  in  25  books  (4  parts  of  6  books  each, 
with  an  introductory  book) ;  then  {quod  prius  exHtterint  civitaUs^  deinde  ahei»re» 
divinae  inditutae  sini^  AuousTiif.  civ.  d.  6,  4),  16  rerum  divinarum  (5  parts  of  8 
books  each,  with  one  book  to  serve  as  introduction) ;  see  the  account  in  AuonsTiir . 
de  civ.  dei  6, 8 ;  XLI  l%bro$  tcripeit  anliquitatum ;  hoi  in  re$  humanat  divinatque 
diviiii,  rebtu  humani$  XXV^  divinU  XVI  irihuit.    In  the  rtM  humanae  the  author 

B.L.  S 
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took  88  the  baflis  for  his  clasBifilcation  (of.  also  Yarro  ap.  Non.  92, 11)  the  ques- 
tions :  qui  (homines)  agant,  ubiy  quandOj  quid  agant;  likewise  in  the  ret  divinae  the 
corresponding  ones :  qui  (homines)  exhibeant,  ubi^  quando^  quid  exhibearU^  here  is 
added  the  question :  quibu9  eoehibeant  (sc.  deis).  From  the  sommary  of  contents 
in  AuousTiN.  LI.  (especially  accorate  for  the  ret  divinae)  results  the  following 
strictly  systematised  division  of  the  whole  work:  I.  Bkrum  Humanabum  Libbi 
XXV :  book  1  general  introduction  (librum  unum  singularem  qui  eomtnuniter  priu$ 
de  omnilms  loqueretur  in  capite  patuit).  Book  2-7  de  hominibus..  8-18  de  locis 
(geography  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which  was  at  a  later  time  made  use  of  by 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pliny  and  others ;  BBbitzbnbtein  Herm.  20,  516.  580).  14-19  de 
temporibus  (see  Gell.  8,  2, 1  Varro  in  libro  rer,  human,  quern  de  diAue  eeriptit, 
Sebv.  Aen.  8,  526  Varro  de  saeculie.  On  this  section  HKbttneb,  krit.  Bemerk.  zu 
Varro  usw.,  Halle  1868, 14.  OFGbuppe,  Herm.  10,  51).  20-25  de  rebus  (Gell.  1, 25, 
1  Varro  in  libro  humanarum  qui  est  de  hello  et  pace),  11. — Bebum  diyinabum  Libbi 
XVI :  book  1  general  introduction  (et  iatorum  exordio  unum  singularem  qui  prius  de 
omnibus  loqueretur  apposuil).  B.  2-4  de  hominibus  (2  de  pontificibus.  8  de 
auguribus.  4  de  xwiris  sacrorum).  5-7  de  locis  (5  de  sacellis.  6  de  sacris 
aedibus.  7  de  locis  religiosis).  8-10  de  temporibus  (8  de  feriis.  9  de  ludis 
circensibus.  10  de  ludis  scenicis).  11-18  de  sacris  (11  de  oonsecrationibus. 
12  de  sacris  privatis.  18  de  sacris  publicis).  14-16  de  deis  (14  de  dels  certis. 
15  de  deis  incertis.  16  de  deis  praecipuis  atque  selectis). — The  rer.  divin.  libri 
were  intended  to  counteract  the  decay  of  the  religion  of  the  State  and  were 
addressed  ad  Gaesarem  pontificem  (Augustin.  de  civ.  dei  7, 85.  Lactant.  inst.  1, 
6,  7)  and  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  published  about  the  close  of  707/47.  Of 
the  entire  work  there  was  also  an  abridgment:  "^iwirofiii  antiquitatum,  ex  libris  XLI 
[I]  libri  ymi :  see  §  165, 1  in  fin.  Priscian  seems  to  be  the  last  who  possessed  the 
Antiqq.  complete.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  444.  LHKbahneb,  de  Yarr.  antiqq.  .  .  .  libris 
XLI,  Halle  1884 ;  Zf AW.  1852,  885.  LMebcklin,  Phil.  18,  781.  The  fragments 
are  collected  and  explained  by  BMerkel  in  his  edition  of  Ovid^s  Fasti  p.  cvi. 
PMiBSCH,  de  Varr.  antiqq.  rer.  humanarum  libris  (with  a  collection  of  fragments), 
Lpz.  Studd.  5,  1  (compare  OFGbuppe,  Phil.  Wschr.  1888,  464).  CHJFbakckeh, 
fragmenta  Varronis  in  libVis  Augustini  de  civ.  dei,  Leid.  1886.  LOttoebt.  Theo- 
logumena  Yarroniana  a  s.  Augustino  in  indicium  vocata,  Sorau  1858.  1859. 
LMebcklin,  de  Yarrone  coronarum  Bom.  militarium  interprete  praecipe,  Dorp. 
1859.  On  the  employment  of  the  Antiq.  rer.  human,  by  later  writers  see  OftiuppE, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  540. 

b)  *Annalium  libri  III,  probably  a  chronological  compendium  like  the  annalis 
of  Atticus  and  the  chronica  of  CSomelius  Nepos.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  447.  LUblichs, 
Anf&nge  der  griech.  Ktinstlergesch.  85 ;  die  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  p.  17.  That 
these  annales  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  105,  6.  Varro  ...  in  annali)  as  well  as  the 
res  urbanae  (below,  g)  are  a  garbled  selection  from  Antiquitates  rerum  humana- 
rum is  an  untenable  conjecture  of  OGbuppe^s,  comment.  Mommsen.  541.  550.  825. 

c)  *de  vita  populi  romani  (cf.  Dikaiarchos*  Blot  *EXXddos ;  cf.  Yabbo  BB.  1,  2, 
16)  libri  IIII,  dedicated  to  Atticus  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 126),  to  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments (collected  by  Kettmeb  p.  21)  a  kind  of  history  of  Boman  civilisation.  It 
was  written  perhaps  about  711/48  (Bitschl,  op.  8,  450).  Boissieb  LL  188.  H 
Kettneb,  Yarronis  de  vita  pop.  rom.  .  .  .  quae  exstant,  Halle  1868. 

d)  de  gente  populi  rom.  4  books ;  see  Abmob.  adv.  nat.  5,  8  Varro  ,  ,  ,  in  libro- 
rum  quattuor  primo  quos  de  genie  conscriptos  rom,  pop,  derdiquit,  curiosis  oompula' 
tionibus  edocet  ab  diluvii  tempore  (of  Deucalion)  ad  usque  Hirti  consulatum  et  JPans€te 
(a.  711/48)  annorum  esse  milia  nondum  duo.    They  were  therefore  written  a.  711/48 
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or  shortly  afterwards;  an  attempt  to  bring  Boman  chronology  into  accordance  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  history,  and  thus  to  fix  the  pedigree  of  the  Boman  nation 
(Both,  Leben  des  Yarro  27).  This  genealogy  was,  after  a  chronological  introduc- 
tion on  the  Sicyonian  and  Athenian  dynasties  (bk.  1  and  2),  carried  down  to  the 
Latin  (bk.  8)  and  Boman  (bk.  4)  dynasties,  great  attention  being  paid  to  quid 
Itomani  a  quaque  trcucerint  genie  per  imiUUionenu  (Ssry.  Aen.  7, 176 ;  cf.  BSchOll, 
Herm.  11,  837.)  This  work  was  mnch  used  by  S.  Auoustine  in  book  18  de  civ.  dei 
in  the  first  half,  see  esp.  c.  2.  18.  Frakcksk,  fragm.  Yarr.  124.  HKettneb, 
varronisohe  Studien  (Halle  1865)  88 ;  the  fragments  ib.  68  and  in  HPeteb's  hist, 
frag.  228. 

e)  de  familiis  troianis  (families  of  patrician  rank  descended  from  Aeneas  or 
his  companions)  in  several  books  (Sbby.  Aen.  5,  704  Varro  in  libri$  quos  de  familiis 
troianie  Bcripait,)  See  Bitschl,  op.  8,  445.  WHbbtzbkho  in  the  notes  on  his 
translation  of  the  Aeneid  5, 116.  p.  869. 

f)  Aetia  (ATrta,  after  the  example  of  Kallimachos),  explanations  (of  the  ratio, 
cansa,  the  cur)  of  Boman  customs  and  manners,  especially  those  of  private  life, 
the  principal  source  of  Plutarch^s  Atria  jnaiuuKd ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
Plutarch  made  use  of  Yarro  himself,  or  only  took  Yarronian  materials  at  second 
hand.  LMercklin,  Phil.  8,  267.  18,  710.  GThilo,  de  Yarrone  Plut.  quaestt.  rom. 
auctqre  praecipuo,  Bonn  1858.  JJWLagus,  Plutarchus  Yarronis  studiosus, 
Helsingf.  1847.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  451.  FLeo,  de  Plutarchi  quaestionum  roman. 
auctoribus,  Halle  1864.  PGlaesseb,  de  Yarron.  doctrinae  ap.  Plut.  vestigiis,  Lpz. 
Studd.  4. 157. 

g)  *rerum  urbanarum  libri  III  (cf.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 188  Varro  de  relms  urhanie 
//i),  perhaps  a  history  of  the  city  of  Bome,  especially  on  questions  of  topography. 
Bitschl  1.L  449.  Boissieb  LL  169.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  235.  HJordak,  Topogr.  d. 
Stadt  Bom.  1, 1,  48. 

h)  tribuum  liber  (quoted  by  Yarro  LL.  5,  56) ;  used  in  the  articles  concern- 
ing the  tribes  in  Festus  ?  see  LMbrcklin,  quaestt.  Yarr.  (Dorpat  1852),  5.  • 

All  these  works  (b—h)  form  the  completion  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  Antiqq.  rerum  humanarum,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
Zlaayityukf^(ct  §  2,  8)  ad  Pompeium  composed  as  early  as  688/71  {Pompeiua  cum 
initurfnf  faret  coneuUUum,  Gell.) — ex  quo  diwaeret  quid  facere  dicereque  dt^beret  cum 
tenatum  amsuleret  (Gell.  14,  7,  2).  See  §  166,  6,  d.  But  the  subject  treated  in  the 
res  divinae  does  not  recur  in  any  work  of  more  special  scope :  the  passage  Varro 
in  augurum  librie  (Macrob.  sat.  1, 16, 19)  is  doubtful  (perhaps  we  should  read  libro 
i.e.  antiquHaium) ;  see  Bitschl,  op.  8,  480. 

5.  Works  on  literary  history  (cf.  AKiesslino,  coniectan.  HI,  Greifsw.  1886, 
US)  :  ♦de  bibliothecis  III ;  ♦de  proprietate  scriptorum  III  (perhaps  on  questions 
of  style,  Bitschl,  op.  8,  468) ;  de  poetis  (the  Boman)  in  several  books  (Gell.  1, 
24,  8  epigramma  JPlauti  ,  ,  ,  a  M,  Varrone  pontum  in  libro  de  poetie  prima ;  cf. 
17,  21,  48.  45) ;  ♦de  poematis  HI  (probably  a  treatise  on  poetic  art) ;  ♦de  lectioni- 
bus  in  (seems  to  have  dealt  with  recitation,  Bitschl  1.1.  460) ;  de  compositione 
saturarum  (Non.  67).  Dramatic  literature  and  Plautus  were  especially  treated 
by  Yarro  in  a^^series  of  works  (Bitschl  1.1.  455).  Also  ♦de  originibus  scenicis  IH ; 
♦de  scenicis  actionibus  (exhibitions)  III  (ace.  to  Jerome  ;  in  Char  is.  GL.  1,  95 
Varro  de  actumihue  eeenieie  V;  cf.  de  dub.  nomin  GL.  5,  590);  ♦de  actis  scenicis 
in ;  (so  in  Jbrome,  i.e.  concerning  the*  dramatic  records,  the  didascaliss ;  this 
work  was  probably  the  source  of  the  scenic  notices  which  have  been  preserved ; 
see  §  109,  4  and  FSchoell,  BhM.  81,  471.— Bitschl,  op.  8,  457  wrote  de  aotibus 
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8cemcis=xooncermng  the  arrangement  of  the  acts) ;  *de  personis  (masks)  HE ;  *de 
descriptionibus  (characters)  III  ;  *quae8tionum  Plautinamm  V  (possibly  ex- 
planations of  obscure  expressions)  and  de  comoediis  Plautinis  (perhaps  on  the 
genuine  and  spurious  plays)  several  books  (Jf.  Varro  in  lihr,  de  comoediis  Fl. 
primoj  Gbll.  8,  8,  9).  Seryius  Aen.  10,  894  (ut  etiam  Varro  in  ludie  tlietUralilmi 
docet)  speaks  rather  of  the  book  of  the  Antiqq.  rer.  div.  treating  de  ludis  scenicis 
(see  above  p.  258,  L  19)  than  of  the  treatise  de  scenicis  actionibus. — Of  special 
importance  among  the  writings  of  Varro  concerning  literary  history  are 

*Imaginum  libri  XV  or  Hebdomades,  illustrated  biographies,  published  about 
715/39  (Gell.  8, 10,  17),  containing,  with  the  prose  text,  700  portraits  of  Greek 
and  Boman  celebrities  (kings  and  generals,  statesmen,  poets,  prose-writers,  profes- 
sional men,  artists,  men  famous  in  all  branches  of  knowledge)  with  a  (metrical) 
elogium  on  each.  The  first  book  seems  to  have  formed  the  introduction  with  14 
t3rpes  of  the  classes  given  in  the  succeeding  books ;  the  other  14  books  (or  7  dyads, 
the  even  numbers  for  the  aliens,  especially  the  Greeks,  the  odd  for  the  Bomans) 
would  seem  to  have  contained  7  hebdomades  or  49  imagines  each  (14x49=686+14 
=700).  There  was  also  (most  likely  at  a  later  date)  a  cheap  (popular)  edition, 
probably  without  portraits,  ^'Ertro/Ai^i'  ex  Imaginum  libris  XV  libros  im.  Cf .  §  165, 
1  in  fin.  BiTSCHL.  op.  8, 554.  Plin.  NH.  85, 11  imaginum  amorem  fiagraete  quondam 
testes  sunt  AUicus  Ule  Ciceronis  (see  §  172, 2,  d)  et  M.  Varro  benignissimo  invento^  inserlis 
voluminum  suorum  fecunditati  septingenlorum  inlustrium  aliquo  modo  imaginUms 
.  .  .  inventor  muneris  etiam  dis  invidiosi^  quando  (the  celebrities  as  depicted)  tit 
omnes  terras  misit  ut  praesentes  esse  ubique  ceu  di  possent,  Gell.  8, 10, 1  M.  Varro 
in  primo  librorum  qui  inscribuntur  hebdomades  vet  de  imaginibus,  8,  11,  7  M.  Varro 
in  libro  de  imaginibus  primo  Homeri  imagini  epigramma  hoc  adposuit.  Stum acu. 
epist.  1,  2  scis  Terentium  .  .  .  Heatinum  .  .  .  hebdomadum  libros  epigrammatum 
adiectione  condiisse  ,  .  ,  in  socerum  .  .  .  tibi  delegamus  epigrammata.  nam  et 
Varronis  libri  diversis  notantur  auctoribus.  Cf.  ib.  1,  4.  Auson.  Mosell.  306forsan 
et  insignes  hominumque  operumque  labores  (of  Greek  architecture)  hie  habuit  decimo 
celebrata  vdumine  Marci  hebdomaa. — Perhaps  the  sketcher  laia  (Maia  ?  Laia  ?)  of 
Cy^cus  supplied  the  illustrations  ?  Cf.  Plin.  NH.  35, 147  and  WFrOhneb,  Phil. 
Suppl.  5,  la— MHertz,  Arch.  Ztg.  8,  142.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  452.  508.  528.  544.  564. 
LMercklis  in  the  Dorpater  Ind.  lect.  1857  (reprinted  in  Bitschl^s  op.  8,  580) ; 
BhM.  13,  460  and  Phil.  13,  742. 15,  709.  LUrlichs,  BhM.  14,  607.  JVahlbn,  JJ. 
77,737.    MScHMiDT,  BhM.  20,  298. 

Pliny  derived  from  Varro  many  notices  concerning  the  mechanical  arts: 
but  it  is  not  demonstrable  that  Varro  composed  special  treatises  on  the  history 
of  art.  AFuRTWANOLER,  Plin.  u.  s.  Quellen  in  der  Kunstgesch.  (Lpz.  1877),  56. 
ToiScHREiBER,  de  artificum  aetatibus  in  Plin.  NH.,  Lpz.  1872.  GOehmichek, 
plinian.  Studd.  106.  203. 

6.  Works  on  various  departments  of  science  (Bitschl  1.L  441). 

a)  *Disoiplinanim  libri  IX,  the  first  encyclopaedia  in  Boman  literature  on 
the  artes  liberales,  as  they  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks,  viz.  1  grammatica 
(WiLMANNS,  Varr.  gramm.  98.  208),  2  dialectica,  3  rhetorica,  4  geometria,  5 
arithmetica,  6  astrologTa  (OGruppe,  Herm.  11,  237),  7  ?  musica,  8  medicina,  9 
architectura  (cf.  §  57, 1),  out  of  which  grew  the  seven  artes  liberales  which  are 
met  with  as  early  as  S.  Augustine  and  Martianus  Capella.  If  we  are  justified 
in  referring  to  bk.  8  the  words  of  Pliny  NH.  29,  65  {cunctarer  in  proferendo  ex  his 
fiemedio  ni  M,  Varro  LXXXTII  vitae  anno  prodidisset)^  this  work  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  Varro's  latest  jcompositions  (Gruppe  1.1.  239  argues  otherwise).  In  general 
Bitschl,  op.  8,  £58.  441.  474.    LMeecklin,  Phil.  18,  736. 
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b)  The  single  departments  comprised  by  Varro  in  bis  Discipl.  libri  were 
mostly  again  treated  by  him  in  special  treatises,  e^.  grammar  (see  below,  e), 
philosophy,  *de  forma  philosophiae  Uibri  HI;  perhaps  also  a  single  book  de 
philosophia,  see  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  19,  1 ;  cf.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  441.  LKrahnkb,  de 
Varrone  ex  Martiani  satura  supplendo,  o.  1 :  de  Varronis  philosophia,  Friedland 
1846.  These  philosophical  treatises  were  undoubtedly  written  after  Cicero's 
Academica,  i.e.  after  709/45  (Wilmanns,  Varr.  gramm.  libr.  9).  There  was  also  a 
special  treatise  on  rhetoric  ( Farro  ...  in  libro  III  Bhetoricorumj  IPribciav. 
GL.  2,  489),  and  also  the  *libri  IX  de  principiis  numerorum,  which  were  no  doubt 
in  the  Pythagorean  spirit.  On  the  geometria  see  §  52,  2.  On  gromatic  (§  58)  the 
treatise  de  mensuris  (Priscian.  GL.  2,  420.  Boethius  de  geometr.  p.  1284): 
Bitschl,  op.  8,  475.  494. — *De  valitudine  tuenda  liber  I :  was  it  an  independent 
work  or  rather  a  logistoricus  ?    (Bitschl  IJL  440. 475). 

c)  Geographical.  Besides  the  books  8-13  of  the  antiquitt.  hum.  (see  above)  the 
books  de  ora  maritima  (Serv.  Aen.  1, 108. 112.  5, 19.  8,  710),  which  appear  to  have 
been  directions  for  navigation  (on  coast-lines  and  coast-settlements,  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  navigation,  wind  and  weather,  ebb  and  flood  tides  etc.) ;  called  by 
Vboet.  5, 11  libri  navalea^  by  Solim.  11,  6  opus  quod  de  liUoralibua  est  Varro  LL.  9, 
26  probably  himself  refers  to  some  part  of  the  book  in  libro  quern  feci  de  {lestuariis 
(i.e.  on  the  subject  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides).  Momhsen  on  Solin.  p.  xix. ;  Herm. 
18, 161.  DDbtlefsen,  commentt.  Mommsen.  27.  BBeitzemsteik,  Herm.  20,  528 ; 
21,  240.  Oehmichbn,  plinian.  Studd.  47.  ESchweder,  Phil.  46,  276.— Akin  to  this 
as  regards  its  subject  is  the  meteorological  calendar  for  mariners  ephemsris  navalis 
(Noil.  71, 19).  Itiner.  Alex.  M.  6  Varro  Cn.  Pompeio  per  Hispaniaa  militaturo  libruni 
ilium  Ephemeridoe  sub  nomine  elaboravit  (therefore  composed  about  677/77).  Besides 
this  a  second  Ephemeris  (agrestis  or  rustica  ?  ?  BBeitzemstbin,  de  scriptt.  B.  B., 
BerL  1884,  44) :  Prisc.  GL.  2,  256,  20  Varro  in  ephemeride :  pottea  honoris  virtutum 
causa  lulii  Caesaris  .  .  .  mensis  Julius  est  appellatus  (therefore  written  after 
708/46).    Berqk,  BhM.  1,  867. 

d)  *de  iure  civili  libri  XV,  probably  denoting  Boman  private  law ;  Bitschl 
LL  444.  This  is  supposed,  without  sufficient  proof,  to  be  a  general  introduction 
to  Boman  law  and  the  principal  source  of  Pomponius  by  FDSanio,  Varroniana 
in  den  Schriften  der  rOmischen  Juristen,  Lpz.  1867, 184,  cf.  ib.  211.  The  libri 
de  gradibus  (on  the  degrees  of  relationship),  mentioned  by  Serv.  Aen.  5,  410,  seem 
to  treat  of  a  similar  subject.  Questions  of  antiquarian  and  political  interest  and 
also  grammatical  points  were  dealt  with  in  the  Epistolicae  quaestiones,  in  at 
least  8  books  (Bitschl  LL  477) :  in  b.  4  of  these  epist.  quaestt.  was  the  epistula  ad 
Oppianum,  by  which  Varro  replaced  the  commentarius  €lffayuryiK6s  (§  166,  4  h) 
de  officio  senatus  habendi,  which  he  had  formerly  sent  to  Pompey,  and  which  had 
been  lost :  Gell.  14,  7,  8.  In  addition  (or  contained  in  it  ?)  letters  ad  (lulium) 
Caesarem,  ad  Fabium,  ad  Fuflum,  ad  MaruUum,  ad  Neronem  (all  quoted  in  Non.), 
ad  Serv.  Sulpicium  (Gell.  2, 10) ;  lastly  ep.  Latinae  (Non.  478, 20),  episUdis  Laiiniae 
(NoH.  419,  18,  cf.  ep,  latina  121, 12,  ep,  latino  I,  L  141,  14)  :  addressed  to  Latins? ? 
LHavbt,  rev.  de  phil.  7, 176.— Bitschl,  op.  8,  476.  494.— Concerning  the  *renmi 
msticarum  libri  III  see  §  168. 

e)  Besides  the  great  work  *de  lingua  latina  libri  XXV,  see  §  167,  the 
following  separate  treatises  dealt  with  grammar:  de  antiquitate  litterarum 
(Priscian.  GL.  2,  8  Varro  in  II  de  antiquitate  litterarum),  addressed  to  the  tragic 
poet  L.  Aocius  and  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Varro  (Bitschl  LL  469. 
498.  WiLMAXHs  p.  117,  218) ;  *de  origine  linguae  latinae  III  (perhaps  dedicated 
to  Pompey,  Bitschl  LL  470);    Ttpi  x"^?^'^?^^  {=TOwuy^  formation   of   words 
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HUsBNER,  JJ.  95,  247),  at  least  8  books  (Charis.  GL.  1,  189  Varro  in  Illr,  x-)  \ 
*de  similitadine  verboram  III  (=de  analogia,  Bitschl  LL  468);  de  ntilitate 
sermonis  (Chabib.  GL.  1,  128  Varro  de  ut,  a,  IIII)^  laying  great  weight  on  the 
principle  of  anomalia  (Bitschl  1.1.  469);  lastly  *de  sermone  latino  V  (Jntom; 
but  BuFiM.  GL.  6,  555  Varro  de  lingua  UUina  ad  Marcelhtm^  and  lb.  556  twice  Varro 
in  lib.  VII  de  lingua  latina  ad  MarceUum,  cf.  Gell.  12,  6,  8.  12, 10, 4.  16, 12,  7.  18, 
12,  8.  WiLMAMMs,  p.  47,  170),  treating  also  of  the  metres  (Bitschl  LI.  468,  cf. 
Westphal,  grieclL  Metrik  1',  116,  178)  and  the  chief  authority  on  orthography 
for  the  later  grammarians.  An  epitome  of  the  section  on  accents  is  contained  in 
Seboius^  ezplan.  in  Donat.  GL.  4, 525 ;  cf.  Wilhamns  49,  Lentz  on  Herodian  1,  xxxi, 
FSchOll,  act.  Lips.  6,  5.    Another  in  the  Orthography  of  Terektius  Scaurus  GL. 

7,  29 ;  cf.  HUsENEB,  BhM.  24,  94.  In  general  AWilmanms,  de  Varr.  libris  gram- 
maticis  scripsit  relliquiasque  subiecit,  BerL  1864. 

167.  Of  all  the  works  of  Varro  only  two  have  come  down 
to  us,  de  lingua  latina  and  rerum  rusticarum  libri  III.  But  of 
the  original  25  books  de  lingua  latina  only  books  V  to  X  are 
in  existence,  and  even  those  mutilated  at  the  end  of  VIII  and 
X,  and  at  the  beginning  of  YII  and  IX,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  complete  work  dealt,  in  its 
first  half,  with  the  formation  and  inflexion  of  words,  in  its  second 
with  the  syntax,  and  throughout  the  Alexandrine  writers  and 
Stoics  were  laid  under  large  contributions.  From  the  fifth  book 
the  work  was  dedicated  to  Cicero,  whence  it  follows  that  it  was 
written  and  published  (at  least  in  part)  about  711/43,  at  the  very 
latest.  The  subject-matter  is  often  distorted  by  the  arbitrary 
arrangement,  the  style  is  antiquated,  jerky  and  uncouth,  the 
numerous  etymologies  are  no  better  than  empirical  word-play. 

1.  The  strict  and  mechanical  symmetry  of  the  composition  in  the  work  de 
lingua  latina  (cf .  §  116, 4  a)  appears  from  the  rejieated  reference  to  the  scheme.  7, 110 
quoniam  omnii  operia  de  lingua  l€Uina  triafeci  parteisj  primo  quemadmodum  vocahula 
imposita  eeaent  rthue  (etymology),  aecundo  quemadnvodum  ea  in  casus  dedinarenUtr 
(declension  and  conjugation),  tertio  quemadmodum  coniungerentur  (syntax).    Cf. 

8,  1. — 5,  1  quemadmodum  vocabula  esseni  imposita  rebus  in  lingua  latina  sex  libris 
exponere  institui,  de  his  Iris  (independently  of  the  first  book  which  contains  the 
introduction,  thus  we  get  books  2-4)  ante  hunc  fecij  quos  Septumio  {qui  mihi  fuit 
quctestor  is  added  by  Varro  7,  109)  misi,  in  quibus  est  de  disciplina  quam  voeant 
irvfiokoyiK-^p,  qucte  contra  earn  dicerentury  vclumine  primo  (b.  2) ;  quae  pro  ea,  secundo 
(b.  8) ;  quae  de  ea,  tertio  (b.  4).  in  his  ad  te  (Cicero)  scribam,  a  quibus  rebus  vocabula 
imposita  sint  in  lingua  latinay  et  ea  quae  sunt  in  consuetudine  apud  poetas. — 6,  97 
quoniam  de  hisce  rebus  tris  libros  ad  te  mittere  institui,  de  oratione  sciuta  duo,  de 
poetica  unum,  et  ex  sciuta  ckI  te  misi  duo,  priorem  (b.  5)  de  locis  et  quae  in  locis  sunt, 
hunc  (b.  6)  de  temporibus  et  quae  cum  his  sunt  coniuncta  :  deinceps  in  proxumo  (b.  7) 
de  poeticis  verborum  originibus  scribere  incipiam, — 7,  5  dicam  in  hoc  libro  de  verbis 
quae  a  poetis  surU  posita,  primum  de  locis,  dein  de  his  quae  in  locis  sunt,  tertio  de 
temporibus,  turn  quae  cum  temporibus  sunt  coniuncta. — 8,  24  de  quibus  utriusque  generis 
(dpaXoyLas  and  dwufiSIai)  declinationibus  libros  faciam  bis  temos:  prioris  tris  (b.  8-10) 
de  earum  declinationum  disciplina,  posterioris  (b.  11-18)  de  eius  disciplinae  pro* 
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paginibui,  de  priaribua  primuM  (b.  8)  erii  hie :  qnete  contra  atmilitudinem  (analogy) 
dedinaiicnum  dicaniury  »ecunduM  (b.  9),  quae  contra  ditnmUitudinem  (anomaly), 
ieriiua  (b.  10)  de  simUitudinum  forma,  de  quibus  quae  expediera,  singulU  trtbut ; 
turn  de  alterit  totidem  ecribere  ac  dividere  incipiamus.  The  books  14  to  25  treated  of 
qmtax  (but  see  ABiesb,  PhiL  27,  296).  Gf.  Spehoel  pref.  to  his  ed.*  p.  zxxiv. 
WiLicANKS,  de  Varr.  libris  gramm.  p,  22.  OBibbsck  (composition  of  b.  5-7), 
BhM.  41,  618.    The  fragments  of  the  lost  books  are  collected  by  Wiliiahns,  141. 

2.  The  dedication  to  Cicero  covered  books  5  to  25  (see  however  ABiesb,  Phil. 
27,  297).  Cf .  Gell.  16,  8,  6  M,  Varro  de  lingua  UUina  ad  Ciceronem  quarto  viceeimo  ; 
also  Prisciam.  GL.  2,  540  Varro  in  XXIIIIad  Ciceronem.  The  fact  of  the  other 
books  being  already  dedicated  to  Septnmins  (n.  1)  would  seem  to  prove  that  they 
were  written  before  Varro  decided  to  exchange  with  Cicero  a  series  of  dedications. 
As  early  as  707/47  he  promised  Cicero  magnam  ei  gravem  Tpoa^tarnviv  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  12,  8),  but  did  not  get  on  as  fast  as  Cicero  desired,  so  that  Cicero  became 
impatient  in  709/45  {hiennium  praeteriit  cum  ille  KaXXiirvlhis  aeeiduo  curtu  cubitum 
nullum  processerit,  LI.)  and  took  Atticus*  advice  in  starting  himself  by  dedicating 
his  Academica  to  Varro  (Att.  18, 12,  8. 16, 1, 18).  Varro^s  work  was  finished  only 
after  the  publication  of  Cicero^s  Academica  (a.  709/45),  but  no  doubt  a  part  was 
published  before  Cicero's  death  (close  of  711/48).  OMOller's  supposition,  that  the 
work  was  perhaps  published  in  an  unfinished  state  after  Varro's  death,  rests  on 
insufficient  evidence.  See  OMCllsr's  praef.  p.  iii-xi  and  against  his  view 
I^PENOBL,  AbhandL  der  bayr.  Akad.  7,  2,  448;  Both,  Leben  Varros  25  and 
WiLMAKMS,  Varr.  libr.  gramm.  87.  There  was  an  epitome  of  this  work :  *iwiTOfi,^ 
de  lingua  latina  ex  libris  X<X>V  libri  VlHI ;  see  §  165, 1  ad  fin. 

8.  Sole  standard  MS.:  Laur.  51,  10  s.  XI  in  Florence  from  Monte  Cassino 
(Facsrm.  ap.  Chatelaim  t.  12);  from  this,  when  it  was  still  complete  (QJI=5, 
118-6,  61  now  missing),  were  copied  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  (all  s.  XV  sq.).  AGroth, 
de  Varr.  de  LL.  U.  cod.  florentino  (containing  a  complete  collation).  Diss.  Argentor. 
4  (1880),  81.  The  fragm.  Casinense  861  s.  XI  to  LL.  5,  41-57  also  depends  on  the 
Laur. ;  HKeil,  BhM.  6, 142.  LSpenqel,  Abh.  d.  MOnoh.  Akad.  7,  2,  475.  GGOtz, 
quaestt.  Varron.,  Jena,  1886.  Beoent  editions  by  I^penoel  (Berl.  1826;  'emend, 
app.  crit.  instr.  praef.  est  LSpehoel,  ed.  ASpengel,  BerL  18^)  and  OMOller 
(Lps.  1888 ;  following  the  latter  AEEooer,  Par.  1887).  Criticism  (see  Phil.  18, 
6^  and  27,  806)  esp.  by  LSpenoel,  Abh.  d.  bayr.  Ak.  7,  2,  429 ;  de  emendanda 
ratione  librorum  .  .  .  de  LL,  Mtluch.  1858;  PhiL  17,  28a  82,  92.  CLachmann, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  168.  Berok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  57L  WChrist,  Phil.  16,  450.  17,  59. 
JNMadvio.  ad  vers.  2,  166.  CFWMOller,  ZfGW.  19,  421.  792.  867.  HBeiter, 
quaestt.  Varron.  gramm.,  KOnigsb.  1862;  obss.  crit.  in  Varr.  de  LL.,  Braunsb. 
1884.    ASpsmoel,  MOnch.  SBer.  1885,  248.    GGOtz,  BerL  PhWachr.  1886,  781. 

168.  Varro's  three  books  rerum  rusticarnm,  which  we  pos- 
sess almost  entire,  are  far  more  attractive  to  the  reader.  The 
first  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  cattle,  the  third  of  bird- 
and  fish-breeding.  Erudition  and  a  long  practical  experience 
furnished  the  author  (who  was  then  80  years  old)  with  rich 
materials,  and  one  feels  how  firmly  and  with  what  pleasure  he 
handles  these  subjects  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
The  whole  is  dressed  up  as  a  dialogue,  in  the  manner  of  Cicero's 
philosophical  writings,   but  far   more  graphic  in  scenery  and 
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action;  Varro  largely  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
display  his  somewhat  pedantic,  but  thoroughly  kindly  wit, 
especially  in  puns  on  the  names  of  his  characters. 

1.  B.  B.  1, 1, 1  annus  octogesimus  cidmonet  me  ut  sttrcinat  ccUigam  ante  quam 
proficitcar  e  vita.  It  was,  therefore,  written  a.  717/87.  The  dialogue  in  b.  2  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  687/67  (April  21st),  in  book  8  in  700/54;  see  2,  praef.  7.  8, 
2,  8  (of.  Cic.  Att.  4, 15,  5).  lb.  1, 1,  4  scribam  tibi  (his  wife  Fundania)  tre»  libro§ 
indices  (i.e.  precis).  This  remained,  though  books  2  and  8  were  dedicated  to 
others,  the  latter  to  Q.  Pinnius,  the  former  to  Turranius  Niger,  who  perhaps  also 
wrote  on  kindred  subjects;  see  Diom.  GL.  1,  868,  26  f  tyrannue  (TurraniuSf  Keil) 
de  agri  cultura  prima.  1,  1,  11  quo  brevius  (on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
predecessors)  de  ea  re  conor  tribus  libris  exponere^  uno  de  agri  cuUurOy  aUero  de  re 
pecuaria^  tertio  de  vUUUicie  pastionibua.  1,  1,  12  (Yarrows  instruction  proceeds) 
ex  radicibua  trinie,  et  quae  ipse  in  meiefundie  cclendo  anivnadverti  el  qucte  legi  et  quae 
a  peritis  audii.  2,  praef.  6  quoniam  de  ttgri  cultura  librum  Fundaniae  uxori  propter 
eiua /undum  fecif  tibi,  Niger  Turrani  noster,  qui  vehementer  delectarie  pecore,  .  .  . 
de  re  pecuaria  breviter  (tc  eummatim  percurranu  8,  1,  9  cum  putarem  esse  rerum 
rueticarum  .  .  .  tria  genera^  unum  de  agri  cultura,  aUerum  de  re  pecuaria, 
tertium  de  villaticia,  paetionibue,  tree  libroe  inatitui,  e  queit  duo  scripei :  primum  ad 
JPSindaniam  uxorem  de  agri  cultura,  secundum  de  pecuaria  ad  Turranium  Nigrum, 
qui  reliquus  est  tertius,  de  villaticis  fructibus,  hunc  ad  te  (Q.  Pinnius)  miUo,  quod 
visus  sum  debere  pro  nostra  vicinitcUe  et  amore  scrtbere  potissimum  ad  te.  Just  as 
this  continual  insistence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  characteristic  of 
Varro  (cf.  §  167,  1),  so  we  have  in  this  work  also  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his 
complaints  about  the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners.  For  the  puns  on 
proper  names  (Fundania,  Fundilius,  Agrasius,  Agrius,  Stolo,  Scrofa,  Yitulus, 
Vaccius,  Merula,  Passer,  Pave,  Pica,  Parra,  Orata,  Murena  and  others)  see 
AScHLEicHEB,  meletem.  Varron.  1  (Bonn  1846),  1-12. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  cf.  §  122,  l.-^ritical  ed.  by  HKeil;  see  §  122,  1.  Other 
editions  in  the  Scriptt.  BB.  (§  54,  7)  and  in  the  opera  Varronis  (§  169,  8). — 
Translation  by  GGrosse,  Halle  1788. — HKeil,  observatt.  critt.  in  Catonis  et 
Varronis  de  BB.  libros,  Halle  1849;  obss.  critt.  in  Varr.  BB.,  Halle  1888; 
emendatt.  Varr.,  Halle  1888.  84,  II ;  de  Petri  de  Crescentiis  commodis  ruralibus 
(on  their  worthlessness  for  the  criticism  of  Varro),  Halle  18^.  HNettleship  > 
Joum.  of  Phil.  7, 172.    FZahlfeldt,  quaestt.  crit.  in  Varr.  BB.,  Berl.,  1881. 

169.  The  other  works  of  Varro  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  beyond  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  the  so-called  sententiae  Varronis  are 
really  derived  from  Varro's  writings. 

1.  On  the  relation  of  Martianus  Capella  to  Varro  see  CBOttger,  Jahn^s  Arch. 
18,  590.  LHKuAUNER,  de  Varrone  ex  Martiani  satura  supplendo,  Friedland  1846. 
Isidorus  does  not  derive  the  86  passages  in  which  ho  mentions  Varro  from  Varro 
himself.  HKkttner,  varronische  Studien  (Halle  1865)  2-87.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  seem  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  Isidorus  (§  496) 
fKssessed  no  more  of  Varro  than  we  have. 

2.  The  Sententiae  Varronis,  about  160  (printed  e.g.  in  ABiese,  Varr.  satt.  265), 
appear  in  the  MSS.  under  various  titles  (Sententiae  Varronis  ad  Papirianum 
Athenis  audientem;  Proverbia  Varronis  ad  Paxianum:  Sententiae  Varronis  ad 
Atheniensem  auditorem  morales  atque  notabiles ;  Varro  ad  Atheniensem  audi- 
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torem ;  Liber  Moralis  qnem  Varro  scripeit  ad  Ath.  and. ;  Yarro  in  Moralibus 
or  in  libro  Moralimn;.  A  good  many  among  them  may  well  be  genuine  sayings 
of  Varro  (see  Biesb  LI.  p.  x),  but  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  by  which 
to  recognise  and  distinguish  these.  That  the  collection  bears  the  name  of 
Varro  proves  very  little.  As  instances,  e.g.  1  di  esaemus  ni  moreremur.  4  cum 
natura  lUiffot  qui  mart  grave  ferL  10  in  muUU  contra  amnes  8apere  desipere 
ui,  62  00  tantum  aludia  intermiUatUur  ne  omittaniur,  86  nc  muUi  libroa  deffustant 
ut  convivae  ddiciaa.  151  sic  studendum  ut  propter  id  te  putes  natum  ;  it  is  true  that 
all  these  sayings  remind  us  even  more  of  Seneca  in  style  and  spirit.  Mercklin  even 
coiyectured  that  the  Varro  (p.  18,  24.  60,  22.  80, 11  Huemer)  mentioned  by  the  late 
grammarian  Virgilius  Maro  (§  452,  5)  was  the  author.  In  the  encyclopaedic 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  (e.g.  Vicentii  Bellovacensis  Speculum  historiale  and 
doctrinale,  Amoldi  de  Hollandia  Liber  Vaticani)  these  sayings  were  much  used. 
Literature:  Sententias  Varr.  ed.  et  illustr.  VDevit,  Padua  1848.  BKlotz,  die 
Varro  beigelegten  DenksprUche,  Jahn^s  Arch.  9,  582.  HDtirrzER,  ib.  15,  198 ;  cf . 
JJ.  54, 185.  LMebcklin,  Phil.  2,  480.  18,  789.  LQuichebat,  pens^es  inWtes  de 
Varron,  Bibl.  de  T^cole  des  chartes  8, 1  (Par.  1849),  8.  Sentences  de  Varr.  et  Uste 
de  ses  ouvrages,  d'aprte  diff^.  mscrits,  par  ChChappuis,  Par.  1856.  Bitschl  op.  8, 
522. 

8.  A  trustworthy  collection  and  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  remains  of 
Varro^s  works  is  still  wanting. — Early  editions:  Varronis  opera  cum  notis 
JScaligeri,  ATumebi  all..  Par.  1569.  1585.  Cum  fragm.  APopma,  Leid.  1601 ; 
c.  nott.  varr.,  Dortr.  1619  (repeated  ed.  Bipontina  1788 II).  Brunetti,  frammenti 
minori  di  V.,  Venice  1874.— LMercklim  and  ARibse,  die  varronische  Literatur 
vom  J.  1826-1868,  Phil.  18,  688.  27,  286.— On  Varro's  diction  I^tCkkel,  de  Varr. 
verborum  formatione,  Strassb.  1876.  AMOlleb,  de  priscis  verborum  fomus  Varr., 
Halle  1877.    Compcu?e  the  references  §  98,  7. 

170.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  period,  the  next  place  to 
Varro  was  held  by  P.  Nigidius  Figulus  (praetor  a.  696/68), 
whose  extensive  works  dealt  not  only  with  grammar,  but  also 
with  theology  and  various  branches  of  natural  science ;  yet, 
as  his  bent  was  mainly  towards  odd  and  occult  subjects,  he 
gained  little  influence,  and  was  soon  perfectly  eclipsed  by  Varro. 

1.  P.  Nigidius  (Cic.  p  Sull.  42.  Timae.  1.  Plut.  Cic  20.  an  sen!  27  and  else- 
where) Figulus  (see  Schol.  Lucan.  1,  689),  praetor  696/58  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  2, 16), 
whence  his  birth-year  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  656/98.  Being  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Pbmpey,  he  was  exiled  by  Caesar  (Cic.  fam.  4, 18  a.  708/46),  Hiebon.  ad  Euseb. 
Chron.  a.  Abr.  1972^709/45  Nigidius  Figulus  Pgthagoricus  et  magus  in  exilio 
moritur.  In  conformity  with  his  Pythagorean  views  he  was  conservative  in  his 
politics,  and  was  useful  to  Cicero  in  his  struggle  with  Catiline  (p  Sull.  and  Plut.  LI.). 
The  Orphic  mysticism  and  magic  tendencies  of  the  Pythagorean  teaching  of 
this  period  appear  in  Nigidius  Figulus.  Occult  arts,  recovering  stolen  objects 
(Apulei.  mag.  42),  and  conjecturing  at  nativity  (Suet.  Aug.  94.  Dio  45, 1)  are 
mentioned  of  him.  Conflicts  with  the  police  caused  thereby  may  account  for 
the  sacrilegium  Nigidianum  in  Ps.  Cic.  in  Sail.  resp.  5;  see  n.  8.  Cf.  Mommsen, 
EG.  8«,  578. 

2.  MHxBTZ,  de  P.  Nigidii  Fig.  studiis  atque  operibus,  Berl.  1845.  Quaestt. 
Nigidianae  by  JKlbin  (de  vita  Nigidii,  Bonn  1861)  and  JFret  (Bflssel  1867). 
HBoBBRio,  de  Nig.  Fig.  capp.  U,  Coburg  1887.— His  fragments  have  been  collected 
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by  ABiccoBOKUS  (Bas.  1579),  JButobhs  (Yar.  lect.,  Leiden  1618,  p.  246) ;  those 
on  astronomy  by  BMbbkbl,  Ovid.  Fast.  p.  lxxxyi  sqq.  ABbbtbio,  de  N.F. 
fragmentis  apnd  schol.  Germanici  servatis,  Berlin  1854. — FBOchblbb,  BhM.  18, 
177.    GBoBEBT,  Eratosth.  oataster.  (Berl.  1878)  16. 

8.  Cic.  Timae.  1  fuit  vtr  Ws  cam  ceteris  artibus,  quae  quidem  dignae  libero 
eesent^  omatua  omnibus^  turn  (tcer  %nve$tigeUor  et  diligetu  earum  rerum  quae  a  natura 
involutae  videntur,  denique  sic  iudico^poet  Ulot  nobilee  Pifthagoreoe  .  .  .  hune 
exetitisse  qui  iUam  (dieeiplinam)  renovaret.  Gell.  4,  9,  1  Nigidiue  Figulue^  homo^ 
ut  ego  arbUroTj  iuxta  M,  Varronem  doctiseimus,  Cf.  ib.  4, 16, 1. 10,  11,  2  (homo  in 
omnium  bonarum  artium  diecijolinie  egregiua).  11, 11, 1. 18,  26, 1.  5. 15,  8,  5. 17,  7,  4. 
ScHOL.  Bob.  Cic.  Yatin.  p.  817  Or, /uit  Ulis  temportbue  Nigidiue  quidam  vir  dcctrina 
et  eruditione  atudiorum  praeatantiaeimue  cui  quern  plurimi  eonveniebani,  haee  ah 
obtredatoribue  veluti /actio  (thus  BOchblee,  BhM.  84, 852 :  actio  MS.)  minue  probabUit 
iactitabaturj  quamvit  ipei  Pythagorae  sectatoree  exietimari  vdlent.  Serv.  Aen.  10, 175 
Nigidiue  est  eciue  poet  Varronem^  licet  Varro  praecellat  in  theologia,  hie  in  cammunUme 
(cf.  §  142,  4)  litterie,    nam  uterque  utrumque  scripnt. 

4.  Commentarii  grammatici  probably  in  80  books  (Gell.  10,  5, 1  P.  Nigidiue 
dicit  in  commentariorum  undetriceaimo\  often  quoted  ap.  G«ll.  Non.  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  he  treated  of  grammar  in  its  widest  sense,  also  of  orthography,  synonyms, 
etymology,  with  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  causes  of  facts,  frequently  in 
imitation  of  Yarra  In  his  etymologies  he  clung  to  the  Latin,  e.g.  he  derived 
frater  froip  fere  alter,  Gell.  17,  7,  5  anguete  perquam  et  obecure  dieeerit,  ut  eigna 
rerum  ponere  videae  ad  eubeidium  magie  memoriae  suae  quam  ad  legentium  die' 
cipiinam,  19,  14,  8  Nigidianae  commentcUiouee  non  proinde  (like  those  of  Yarro) 
in  vulgus  exeunt  et  obacuritae  eubtilitaeque  earum  tamquam  parum  utilie  derelieta  eet,— 
He  was  perhaps  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  indicating  a  long  vowel  by  an 
apex,  HUsENER,  BhM.  24,  107. — Quint.  11,  8,  148  qui  de  geetu  acripeerunt  circa 
tempora  ilia  (of  the  veteres),  Flotiua  Nigidiueque, 

5.  Gell.  16,  6, 12  P.  Nigidiue  in  libro  quern  de  extie  compoeuit,  7,  6, 10  Nigidius 
Figulua  in  libro  I  augurii  privati,  Lyd.  de  ostent.  45  6  Niyldios  iw  rf  rOv  dvtlpvv 
hruTKiyj/ti,  Cf.  ib.  27  (itfy^fiepot  ^porroffKowla  .  .  .  irard  t6p  'Fwfieuow  ^lywXw  fx 
tQv  TdyTfTOi)^  and  on  this  CWachsmuth,  praef.  p.  xxviii.  Bebok,  op.  1,  658. 
GScHMEiBSEB,  de  etrusca  discipl.  (1872)  28. 

6.  Macros.  8,  4,  6  Nigidiue  de  die  libro  nono  decimo  (hence  at  least  20  bb.). 
They  embraced  also  questions  of  ritual,  both  Boman  and  foreign.  The  fragments 
are  collected  in  Merkel's  edition  of  the  Fasti,  p.  clxxxv  sqq. 

7.  His  works  on  Natural  Science.  Cic.  Timae.  1.  (see  n.  8).  a)  on  Astronomy. 
Serv.  Georg.  1,  48  Nigidiue  in  ephaera  graecanica;  218  Nigidiue  commentario 
aphaerae  graecanicae;  ib.  19  Nigidiue  .  .  .  aphaerae  barbaricae.  On  their 
relation  see  BCcheler,  BhM.  18,  177. — b)  P.  Nigidii  in  aecundo  librorum  quae  de 
vento  compoauit  verba,  Gell.  2,  22,  81.  Nigidiua  de  venlie  JIII  ait,  Schol.  Bern. 
Georg.  1,  428.  According  to  CWachsmuth  (Lyd.  de  ost.  p.  xxiv),  Lydus'  obser- 
vations on  signs  of  the  weather  (ost.  p.  19)  are  derived  from  this  source.^^:)  On 
Zoology.  Gell.  6,  9,  5  P.  Nigidiua  de  anivuUibua  libro  II,  Macros.  8, 16,  7  Nigidiua 
Figulua  ,  ,  ,  in  ,  ,  ,  libro  de  animalibua  quarto.  Butoers  1.1. 270.  Serv. 
Aen.  1, 178  Nigidiua  de  hominum  naturalibua  IIII  (on  generation) ;  in  Plih.  NH. 
he  is  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  6,  7-11  (zoology)  and  b.  16,  and  is  quoted 
15  times. — The  existence  of  a  treatise  de  terris  is  maintained  by  JKlein  1.L  25. 

8.  With  Figulus  there  was  formly  identified,  wrongly,  an  otherwise  unknown 
author  BuciXKios  ( Yicellius,  cf.  CIL.  8,  8974 ;  or  Yecellius  ?  as  the  variant  Bcir^WtM 
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occurs  twice ;  cf .  the  common  name  YeoUins,  also  Vecillius  OIL.  9,  986.  See  also 
MoMMSBN,  BhM.  18,  590).  Laubent.  Ltd.  de  ostent.  8  mentions  him  along  with 
Fignlus  himself  and  other  authors  de  etrusca  disciplina,  and  ib.  54,  where  he  gives 
in  Greek  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Yioellius  (Burl\Xtot  6  'Pw/uitbs)  a  fragment 
out  of  the  Etruscan  ritual  hymns  of  the  day.  Gf .  GWachsmuth  Laur.  Lyd.  de 
ost.  p.  XXII. — A  work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  by  a  certain  Fonteius,  also 
otherwise  entirely  unknown,  is  mentioned  in  Ltd.  de  oet.  8.  A  BpomcKowla  ix  tCop 
^trriiiov  ToG  *?ufiaiov  is  reproduced  ib.  89-41.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  2  mentions  a  treatise 
repi  dToXftarwr  by  the  same  author.  He  is  again  named  elsewhere  in  Ltd.  de 
mens.  4,  58,  de  mag.  in  prooem.,  and  at  2,  12.  8,  42.  See  JFSchultze,  quaestt. 
Lydian.  1,  88.  Wachsmuth  LI.  p.  xxi.  LTbaubk,  var.  libam.  crit.  (MOnch. 
1883)  87. 

171,  The  most  eminent  orator  of  the  aristocratic  party  was 
Q.  Hortensius  Hortalns  (a.  640/114-704/60),  as  a  man  pliable 
and  soft  to  effeminacy,  as  an  orator  long  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  his  choice  and  ornate  style  and  elaborate  elocution, 
until  Cicero  surpassed  him.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in 
literature,  not  only  by  publishing  part  of  his  speeches,  but  also 
by  writing  a  treatise  on  general  questions  of  oratory,  and  like- 
wise Annales  and  erotic  poems.  Together  with  him,  we  may 
mention  the  following  orators  of  the  aristocratic  party:  the 
triumvir  M.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  638/116-701/63),  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus  (a.  640/114-697/67),  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianus  (cos. 
693/61),  as  weU  as  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  (a.  648/106-706/48), 
and  a  few  others. 

1.  Hortensius  was  aedile  679/75,  praetor  682/72,  cos.  685/69;  f  704/50,  accord- 
ing to  Serem.  Sammon.  261  sqq.  of  an  affection  of  the  throat.  Cic.  Brut.  801  {erat 
HortenaiuB)  primum  memoria  ianta  quatUam  in  nuUo  cognovisse  me  arhitrar  (see  a 
specimen  in  Seh.  controv.  1.  praef.  19),  ut  quae  aecum  commenUUus  esset,  ea  sine  acriplo 
verbis  eiedem  redderet  quibue  cogitavieeet,  .  .  .  802  aUuleralque  minume  volgare 
genus  dicendi^  dueu  quidem  res  quas  nemo  aliuSf  partitumesy  quibus  de  rebus  dicturus 
essely  ei  coUectianes  earum  quae  essent  dicta  contra  quaeque  ipse  dixisseL  .  .  .  808 
vox  canora  et  suavis^  motus  et  gestus  etiam  plus  artis  habebat  quam  erat  ortUori  satis, 
826  Hortensius  genere  (orationis  BsiB^tioo)  florens  damores  faciebat  adolescens.  hab^Mt 
enim  et  Menedinum  iUud  studium  crd>rarum  venustarumque  sententiarum  .  .  . 
et  er<U  oratio  cum  incitata  et  vibrans  turn  etiam  aocurata  et  polita,  827  erat 
exceUens  iudicio  vclgi  et  facile  primas  tenAat  adolescens,  .  .  .  sed  cum  iam  honores 
et  ilia  senior  auctorittu  gravius  quiddam  requireret,  remanebett  idem  nee  decebat  idem  ; 
quodque  exercitationem  studiumque  dimiserat^  quod  in  eo  fuerat  acerrimum,  concin- 
nitas  ilia  crebritasque  sententiarum  .  .  .  vestitu  illo  orationis  quo  consuevertU 
omata  non  erat,  Quimt.  11,  8,  8  din  princeps  orator,  iUiquando  aemulus  Ciceronis 
existimatus  est,  novissime,  quoad  vixit,  secundus.  To  Cicero  he  alwa3r8  behaved  with 
kindness  and  ungmdging  recognition,  though  he  was  often  misjudged  by  his 
sensitive  rival. 

2.  Among  the  numerous  speeches  delivered  by  Hortensius  in  the  course  of  44 
years  (from  658/95),  we  know  the  subjects  of  28;  see  Luzac  119.  Mkyek,  orat. 
rom.'86L    His  speeches  were  published  (e.g.  pro  Yerre,  Quiht.  10,  1,  28):   Cic. 
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Brut.  824  {dieendi  genu9  quod  fuerit  in  utroqus  oralumes  utriutque '  etiam  potteris 
nostrit  indicahuni),  828  id  dedarat  tctidem  quod  dixity  ut  aiuntj  icripta  verbit  oratio. 
or.  182  dicebat  vndiut  quam  scripait.  Quint.  11, 8,  8  etctume  valui$8e  plurimum  .  .  . 
Jidea  eat  quod  eiua  acripta  tantum  intra  famam  aunty  ,  ,  .  ut  cvppareat  placuiaae 
aliquid  eo  dicente  quod  legentea  non  invenimua, — Also  Quint.  2,  1,  11  eommunea  lod 
.  .  .  quibua  quaeationea  generaliter  tradaniury  quaUa  aunt  editi  a  Q.  quoque  HoT' 
tenaioy  ut  Sitne  parxna  argumentia  credendumf  cf.  ib.  2,  4,  27.  Pbibcian.  GL.  2, 
881, 10. 

8.  Yellei.  2, 16,  8  maodme  dilucide  Q,  Horienaiua  in  Annalihua  auia  rettulit,  Cic. 
ad  Att.  12,  by  S  de  bono  auctore  Hortenaio  aic  acceperam;  cf.  18,  82,  8  ex  fforlenaio 
audieram  ;  by  word  of  mouth  ?  18,  88,  8  non  temere  dixit  Hortenaiua.  For  his  erotic 
poems  see  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81, 1).  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  nee  minua  Horienai  nee  aunt 
minus  improba  Servi  carmina,  Gell.  19,  9,  7  (§  31,  1).  Varr.  LL.  8,  14  Ortenaiua 
in  poematia:  cervix,  Cf.  ib.  10,  78.  Catull.  95,  8  and  thereon  LSchwabe,  quaetitt. 
Catull.  268. 

4.  LCLuzAC,  de  Q.  H.  oratore,  Leid.  1810.  WDrukann,  Gesch.  Boms.  8,  81. 
PRE.  8, 1497.— Bust  of  Hortensius  (Qvintvs  Hobtensivs)  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
£ome;  engraved  by  JJBernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  t.  4;  also  Ann.  dell*  inst. 
arch.  54,  T.  L. 

5.  Cic.  Brut.  64,  280  Hortenaiua  .  .  .  auoa  inter  etequalia  M,  Piaonem  (n.  7), 
if.  Craaauniy  Cn,  Lentulum  (cos.  682/72),  P.  Lentulum  Suram  (cos.  688/71)  longe 
prcteatitit.  Tag.  dial.  87  ex  hia  (i.e.  Vetera  quae  et  in  antiquariorum  bibliothecia  adhue 
manent  et  cum  maxime  a  Muciano  contrahuntur  ac  iam  .  .  .  edita  aunt)  inldlegi^ 
poteat  Cn,  Pompeium  (n.  8)  et  M,  Craaaum  non  viribua  modo  et  armia  aed  ingenio  quoque 
et  oratione  valuiaaCy  Lentuloa  (n.  9)  et  MeteUoa  (n.  10)  H  LucuUoa  (n.  6)  et  Curionea 
(§  186,  12.  158,  6  and  209, 1)  et  ceteram  procerum  manum  multum  in  hia  atudiia  operae 
curaeque  poauiaae.  Of  these,  M.  Licinius  P.  f.  Crassus  Dives  was  more  than  60 
years  old  in  699/55  (Plut.  Crass.  17),  praetor  682/72,  cos.  684/70  and  699/55,  censor 
689/65,  a  member  of  the  first  triumvirate  694/60,  f  701/58;  see  WDrumann,  GR. 
4,  71.  PRE.  4, 1064.  Cic.  pMur.  48  vir  aumma  dignitaie  et  diligentia  et  facultale 
dieendi.  Brut.  283  m£diocriter  a  doctrina  inatructusy  anguatiua  etiam  a  natura^ 
labore  et  induatria  .  .  .  in  principibua  patronia  aliquot  annoa  fuit.  This  is  exag- 
gerated by  Plut.  Crass.  8. 

6.  For  L.  LucuUus  see  §  157,  4.  His  brother,  M.  Licinius  Lucullus,  after  his 
adoption  (by  M.  Terentius  Varro)  M.  Terentius  M.  f.  Licinianus  Varro,  cos.  681/78 
(PEE.  4,  1074,  9),  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Brut.  222)  next  to  M.  Octavius  Cn.  f. 
and  Cn.  Octavius  M.  f.  (cos.  678/76)  amongst  political  orators. 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  236  M.  Piao  (cos.  693/61)  quidquid  hahuit  habuit  ex  diaciplinay  max- 
imeque  ex  omnibua  qui  ante  fuerunt  graecia  doctrinia  eruditua  fuit.  habuit  a  natura 
genua  quoddam  acuminisy  quod  etiam  arte  limavercU,  quod  erat  in  reprehendendia  verbia 
verautum  et  aollera  (cf.  ad  Att.  1,  18,  2)  .  .  .  ia  cum  aatia  jioruisaet  (as  an  orator) 
adoleacenay  minor  haberi  eat  coeptua  poatea ;  deinde  ex  virginum  iudicio  (a.  681/73?) 
magnam  laudem  eat  adeptua  et  ex  eo  tempore  .  ,  .  tenuit  locum  tam  diu  quam  ferre 
potuit  laborem.  Ascon.  on  Cic.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K.-S. :  Pupiua  Piao  eiadem  tern- 
poribua  quibua  CicerOy  aed  tanto  aetate  maior  ut  adcleacentulum  Ciceronum  pater  ad  eum 
deducerety  quod  in  eo  ,  ,  ,  multae  inerant  litterae,  orator  quoque  mdior  quam 
frequentior  habitua  est,  Cic.  fin.  5, 1  cum  audiaaem  (at  Athens)  Antiochumy  ut  aoUbam, 
cum  M,  Piaone,  de  nat.  deor.  1,  16  M.  Piao  ai  adeaaety  the  Peripatetic  school  also 
would  be  represented,  ad  Att.  18, 19,  4  (a.  70914b  when  Piso  was  already  dead) : 
confeci  V  libroa  repi  reX(>,  ut  ,  ,  ,  Te/MTanp-iicd  M,  Piaoni  darem,  de  or.  1, 204 
eat  apud  M,  Piaonem    ,    ,    ,    Peripateticua  Staaeaa, 
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a  CiL  Pompeins  Magnus,  bom  6d8/106,  coe.  684/70,  699/55  and  (sine  collega) 
702/52,  triumvir  694/60,  f  706/48.  According  to  Tac.  dial.  87  (see  n.  5)  there  were 
written  speeches  by  him  in  existence.  Gic.  Brut.  239  maiorem  dicendi  gloriam 
habuuset  nisi  eum  maioria  gloriae  cupidOas  ad  hdlieaa  laudes  abatraonsael.  erat  oro' 
tione  aati$  (Mmpluay  rem  pruderUer  videbeU ;  ttctio  vero  eitu  habebat  et  in  voce  magnum 
apiendorem  et  in  motu  aummam  dignitatem,  Vellei.  2,  29,  8  aanctitate  praecipuua, 
doquentia  mediua.  Quint.  11, 1, 86  Pompeiua  ahunde  diaertua  rerum  auarum  narrcUor, 
Plut.  Pompei.  1  nOapinfs  \6yov,  A  letter  by  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war  (a.  705/49)  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  8, 11  A.  C.  and  12  A-D. 

9.  The  Lentnli  mentioned  by  Tac.  dial.  87  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  those 
spoken  of  by  Cic.  Brut.  280  (see  n.  5),  of  whom  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus 
ib.  284  and  the  Catilinarian  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura  ib.  285  are  described  as 
orators  (cf.  ib.  806  LentuLi  duo).  Also  Cn.  (Cornelius)  Lentulus  Marcellinus  (cos. 
698/56)  ib.  247 ;  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  (cos.  697/57)  and  L,  Cknmelius 
Lentulus  Crus  (cos.  705/49)  ib.  26a 

10.  For  the  Metelli  mentioned  by  Tag.  diaL  87  (n.  5)  cf.  Cic.  Brut.  247  duo 
Meldli,  Oder  (cos.  694/60 ;  PHE.  2,  26, 15)  et  Nepoa  (cos.  697/57 ;  PBE.  2, 27, 16),  wm 
nihil  in  cauaia  veraati,  nee  aine  ingenio  nee  indocti,  ad  Att.  6,  8, 10  (a.  704/50)  orati- 
onem  Q.  Cderia  mihi  vdim  mittaa  contra  M,  Servilium,    Cf.  ad.  fam.  5,  4,  2. 

11.  For  L.  Lucceius  see  §  172,  5. 

12.  Other  orators  of  this  period,  of  whom  it  is  not,  however,  related  that  their 
speeches  were  published,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  287  (P.  Murena, 
C.  Censorinus,  L.  Turius).  289  (C.  Piso,  M^.  Glabrio,  L.  Torquatus).  240  (D.  Silanus, 
Q.  Pompeius  A.  f.  Bithynicus).  241  (P.  Autronius,  L.  Octavius  Beatinus,  C. 
Staienus).  242  (C.  and  L.  Caepasii,  C.  Cosconius  Calidianus,  Q.  Arrius).  245  (T. 
Torquatus  T.  f .  doctua  vir  ex  Hhodia  diaciptina  Motonia),  246  (M.  Pontidius ;  M. 
Valerius  Messala  (Niger)  cos.  698/61,  see  Mommsem,  ephem.  epigr.  8, 1).  Erucius, 
the  accuser  of  Sex  Boscius  (see  §  179,  2),  is  called  Antoniaater  (i.e.  a  stupid  imitator 
of  the  orator  Antonius)  by  Cic.  p.  Varen.  fr.  10,  p.  282  Mtlll.=980  Or. 

172.  In  the  department  of  historical  composition  among  the 
older  contemporaries  of  Cicero  his  friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticus 
(646/109-729/32)  was  especially  distinguished,  principally  by  his 
Annalis,  a  synchronistic  Eoman  history  in  the  somewhat  meagre 
form  of  tabli,  probably  with  the  ad^tion  of  the  contempor^ 
history  of  foreign  peoples,  which  had  acquired  importance  in 
connection  with  that  of  Bome,  and,  as  a  supplement,  the  pedigrees 
of  the  chief  Boman  families.  Besides  him,  Procilius,  Hortensius, 
Lucceius,  Sulpicius,  L.  Tubero,  and  others  inferior  to  them 
composed  historical  works. 

1.  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  subsequently  to  his  adoption  by  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius 
Q.  f.  Pomponianus  Atticus,  a  banker  and  publisher  well  known  through  Cicero's 
correspondence  with  him  (§  184,  2)  and  the  panegyric  biography  by  Nepos.  It 
happens  that  Atticus  is  the  earliest  Boman  bookseller  of  whom  we  know.  By 
means  of  his  slaves  he  carried  on  a  wholesale  business.  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  18, 8  namque 
erant  in  ea  (familia)  pueri  litteratiaaimij  anagnoatae  optimi  et  plurimi  librarii.  In 
his  friendship  with  Cicero,  Atticus  was  far  from  being  merely  the  recipient. 
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Cicero  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  judgment  on  questions  of  politics  and  of  litera- 
ture :  ad  Att.  1, 14,  8  m/^  vraiionihu9^  qitarum  iu  Aristarehus  et.  16, 11, 1  notirum 
opua  tibt  prcbari  lador ;  .  .  .  ceruUu  enim  tuaa  miniatuUu  UUu  extimeacebam ; 
cf.  15, 14,  4. — JGHuLLEMAH,  de  Pomp.  Att.,  Utr.  1888.  GBoissibb,  Cicdron  et  ses 
amis.  Par. »  1884.    PBE.  1  •,  2094.    EFialoh,  de  T.  Pomp.  Att.,  Par.  1861. 

2.  Works  of  Atticus:  a)  Cobm.  Nep.  Att.  18,  6  unu$  liber  graece  confedua  de 
eonsulatu  Ciceronisf  cf.  Cic.  Att.  2,  1,  1  (a.  694/60)  tuus  jmer  .  .  .  mihi  com" 
mentarium  consulatue  mei  graece  ecriptutn  reddidit), 

b)  Annalis.  Cic.  Brut.  18  acdutatio  .  .  .  Uliut  lihr%  quo  me  hie  (Atticus) 
affattu  .  .  .  excitavit,  .  .  .  quo  omnem  rerum  (noatrarum  is  added  by  OJahh 
from  19;  see,  however,  also  or.  120)  memoriam  hreviter  et  ,  ,  ,  perdiligenter 
complexui  est,  lb  ,  ,  ,  ut  expliccUis  ordinibue  iemporum  uno  in  conepectu  omnia 
viderem,  19  eie  (by  Cicero's  work  de  rep.  of  a.  700/54)  .  ,  ,  (td  veterum  rerum 
noetrarum  memoriam  comprehendendam  .  .  .  incenei  eumue  (Atticus).  Cf.  ib.  42. 
44  (tej  quern  rerum  rom,  auctorem  laudare  poseum  rdiffioeiesimMm),  74.  orat.  120  quem 
Idborem  (to  learn  not  only  Boman  history  aed  etiam  imperioeorum  populorum  et 
regum  illustrium)  nobis  AUiei  noetri  levavit  labor,  qui  conservatis  notatieque  temportbue 
.  .  .  annorum  eeptingentorum  memoriam  uno  libro  coUigaviL  ad  Att.  12,  28,  2 
scriptum  eat  in  tuo  annali,  Cf.  Corkel.  Nep.  Hann.  18, 1  and  Ascom.  on  Cic  in  Pis. 
p.  18  Or.  12  K.-S.  {Aitieua  in  Annali).  Schol.  Ysron.  on  Aen.  2,  717.  Solix. 
Polyh.  1,  27.  CoHNEL.  Nep.  Att.  18,  1  aummua  .  .  .  fuit  .  .  .  aniiquitatia 
amator  ;  quam  adeo  dUigenter  liabuit  cognitam  ut  eam  totam  in  eo  vclumine  expoauerit 
quo  magiatratua  ordinavit,  nuUa  enim  lex  neque  pax  neque  beUum  neque  rea  illuatria 
(and  literary,  Cic.  Brut.  72 ;  see  §  94,  2)  eat  populi  rom,  quae  non  in  eo  auo  tempore  ait 
noteUa,  et  ,  ,  ,  aic  familiarum  originem  auibtexuit  utexeo  darorum  virorum  pro* 
paginea  poaaimua  cognoacere,  FSchneideb,  de  Attici  annali  Zf AW.  6  (1889),  no.  5. 
The  fragments  in  HPeteb,  hist,  fragm.  214. 

c)  CoBN.  Nep.  Att.  18,  8  fecit  hoc  idem  aeparatim  in  aliia  libria,  ut  M,  Bruti 
rogatu  luniam  familiam  a  atirpe  ad  hanc  aetatem  ordine  enumeraverit  (though  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  invent  much  or  to  adopt  many  family  fictions  to 
the  disadvantage  of  historical  criticism ;  cf .  §  80,  2. 81, 1, 4),  notana  qui  a  quoque  ortua 
quoa  honorea  quibuaque  temporibua  cepiaaet,  pari  modo  Marcelli  Claudii  de  Marcel' 
lorum,  iScipionia  Comelii  et  Fabii  Maximi  Fabiorum  et  Aemiliorum,    Cf.  §  166,  4  e. 

d)  Imagines.  Plin.  NH.  85,  11  imaginum  amxtrem  flagrtMae  quondam  teatea  aunt 
Aitieua  ille  Ciceronia  edito  de  iia  volumine  et  M,  Varro  (also  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7. 
88  Atticus  is  specified).  Nep.  Att.  18,  5  attigit  poeticen  quoque  .  .  .  nam  de 
viria  qui  honore  rerumque  geatarum  amplitudine  ceteroa  rom.  populi  praeatiterunt 
expoauit  ita  ut  aub  aingulorum  imaginibua  facta  magiatratuaque  eorum  ,  ,  .  qua- 
ternia  quiniave  veraibua  deacripaerit. 

8.  Cic.  ad  Att.  2,  2,  2  (a.  694/60)  Dicaearchua  ...  a  quo  multo  plura  didiceria 
quam  de  Procilio.  Vabbo  LL.  5,  148  a  ProcUio  relatum.  154  ut  ProcUiua  aiebat, 
Plin.  NH.  8,  4  (notice  of  a.  678/81).  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  12,  18  (there  Flavins  Procilius 
according  to  HBbunn,  de  indie,  plin.,  Bonn  1856,  21).  Possibly  the  Procilius  who 
was  trib.  pleb.  698/56.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  ccclxii.  816  fr.  198. 

4.  For  the  annals  of  Q.  Hortensius  see  §  171,  8.  For  Lucullus^  history  of  the 
Marsian  war  see  §  157,  4. 

5.  Cic  ad.  fam.  5, 12, 1  (a.  698/56)  to  L.  Lucceius  Q.  f . :  genua  aeriptorum  tuorum, 
.  •  .  vicit  opinionem  meam  ,  ,  .  ut  cuperem  quam  cderrime  rea  noatraa  monu* 
mentia  commendari  tuia,  (2)  .  .  .  videham  italid  belli  et  civilia  hiatoriam  iam  a 
te  paene  eaae  perfectam,  dixeraa  autem  mihi  te  reliquaa  rea  ordiri,     (8)   .  .  .    gratiam 
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Ulam  de  qua  ,  ,  ,  in  quodam  prooemio  teripiuli,  (4)  n  l%beriu$  (frankly),  ut 
eoiMMeHt,  agendum  putabis  etc  Aboon.  p.  d2  Or.  81  K-S. :  fecit  Calilinam  (680/64) 
reum  inter  eiearioe  L,  Luoceiua  paratue  (ad  dicendmn)  eruditueque;  ib.  98  (82)  hoc 
Lucceiue  quoque  CtUUinae  ohieit  in  orationibue  quae  in  eum  ecripeit.  These  may  be 
the '  soripta '  which  pleased  Cicero  and  made  him  desirous  to  see  his  consulship 
treated  by  him,  which  Lnoceins  never  carried  out,  though  he  had  almost  promised 
to  do  so  (Cic.  Att.  4,  6,  4).  A  letter  by  him  to  Cicero  (a.  709/45)  fam.  5, 14.  PHE. 
4, 1156.    HPkteb,  hist.  fr.  218. 

6.  Cic.  Att.  18,  80,  8  (a.  709/45):  in  Libonie  annali  quattuordecim  annie  post 
(622/182)  praetor  e$t  factue  ISiditanue  quam  coneul  Mummiue.  18,  82,  84  eum 
(Tuditanns)  ffideo  in  Libonie  praetorem.  18,  44,  8  (a.  709/45)  Cottam  (§  197,  9)  mi 
vdim  mittae,  Libonem  mecum  habee.  This  might  be  the  same  Libo  to  whom  Yarro 
dedicated  a  work  in  several  books  ( Varro  ad  Libonem  primo^  Macros.  8, 18, 18),  viz. 
his  own  and  Pompey^s  friend  L.  Scribonius  Libo  (PBE.  6,  881, 18).  If  so,  Appian^s 
words  b.  c  8,  77  (&d€  fUv  run  Ttpl  rod  Ba4r<rov  doxti,  Alpwwi  d*  Uri)  would  have  to  be 
understood  of  some  one  else  or  to  be  written  Ai^y  as  Perizonius  has  it ;  the  events 
there  related  (belonging  to  the  year  708/46)  lead  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
person  in  question  was  an  adherent  of  Caesar.  Cf.  MHebtz,  BresL  Ind.  lect. 
1864/66,  p.  18.    HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  ccclxiv.  8ia  fr.  198. 

7.  CoHNEL.  Nip.  Hann.  18, 1  quibue  coneulibus  interierU  (Hannibal)  non  convenit, 
namque  Atticue  (mentions  a.  571/188)  .  .  ,  at  Polybiue  (a.  572)  .  .  .  Sulpiciue  autem 
Blitho  (a.  578/181).  Serv.  Aen.  1,  6  Saufeiue  Latium  dictum  ait  quod  ibi  latuerant 
incelae  etc.  Perhaps  L.  Saufeius  the  friend  of  Atticus  (PRE.  6,  847) :  cf.  e.g.  Cic. 
Att.  14, 18,  4  (here  a  work  of  Saufeius  appears  to  be  mentioned),  15,  4,  8  (Saufeius 
as  an  Epicurean).  Nsp.  Att.  12,  8  L,  Sau/eii  eq,  B,  €iequalie  eui^  qui  compluree  annoe 
etudio  ductue  philoeophiae  habitctbat  (^Athenisy, 

8.  L.  Aelius  Tubero,  the  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  M.  Cicero,  a.  698/61- 
696/58  lieutenant  to  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia.  PRE.  1*,  885,  6.  Cic.  pLig.  104  homo 
eum  ingenio  tum  etiam  doctrina  excdiena,  ad  Q.  fr.  1, 1, 10  (a.  694/60)  legatos  hahee  .  . 
de  quibue  honore  et  dignitate  et  aetate  praeetat  Tuhero^  quern  ego  arbiiror,  praeeertim 
cum  ecribat  hietoriam,  multoe  ex  euie  annalibue  poeee  ddigere  quoe  velit  et  poseit 
imiiari.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  history  was  completed  and  published  or  des- 
cended to  his  son  Q.  Tubero  (§  208, 1)  as  a  mere  collection  of  materials.  The  first 
supposition  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  plural  ATXax  in  Dioxts.  Hal.  ant.  1,  7  (above 
§  87,  5).  Yarro  named  after  him  his  logistoricus  *  Tubero  de  origine  humana.' 
Like  Cicero,  Tubero  adhered  especially  to  the  (New)  Academy,  and  the  Sceptic 
Ainesidemos  addressed  to  him  his  UvpfuSj^eioi  X^oc  (Phot.  Bibl.  212, 1,  p.  169  Bk.). 
HPetkb,  hist.  relL  ccclvi.    f  ragm.  199. 

173.  In  the  popular  treatment  of  pliilosophical  subjects  in 
Latin,  Cicero  was  preceded  by  Amafinius,  Sabirius  and  T. 
Catius,  but  all  three  confined  themselves  to  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem, without  any  ornament  of  style,  and  faithftilly  copied  from 
Greek  sources.     They  had  admirers  and  imitators. 

1.  Cioero^s  statements  as  to  these  predecessors  of  his  exhibit  little  candour  of 
judgment.  Acad.  post.  1,  5  fridee  ipee  .  .  .  non  poeee  noe  Amajinii  aut  Mabirii 
eimilee  cfM,  qui  nulla  arte  adhibita  de  rebue  ante  oculoe  poeitie  volgari  eermone  diepu- 
tant  .  .  .  nuUam  denique  artem  eeee  nee  dicendi  nee  dieeerendi  putant,  (6)  iam 
vero  pkyeioa^  ei  Epieurum,  i.e.  ei  Democritum,  probarem,  poeeem  eeribere  ita  plane  ut 
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Amajinius,  Tusc.  1,  6  multi  iam  e»9e  lihri  UUini  dicutUur  tcripli  incontiderate  ab 
optimid  Hits  quidem  viri$  sed  mm  nUis  ertidttU.  fieri  autem  poie»t  ut  reeU  quia  $entiat 
et  id  quod  aentU  polite  doqui  non  poetit  etc.  2,  7  eorum  qui  ae  philoeophoe  appeUari 
volunt  .  .  .  dicurUur  esee  IcUini  sane  multi  libri,  quoa  mm  eontemm>  equidem^  quippe 
quoB  mimquam  legerim ;  sed  .  .  .  lectiottem  sine  uUa  delectatume  neglego.  4, 6 
C,  Amafinius  ...  cuius  lihris  editis  commota  muUitudo  contulit  se  ad  earn  potis' 
simum.  (7)  post  Amafinium  multi  eiusdem  aemuli  reUionis  muUa  cum  scripsissent 
lUdiam  totam  occupaverunt    .    .    .    et  facile  ediscuntur  et  ab  indoctis  prcbantur. 

2.  Babirius  is  not  mentioned  except  acad.  1,  5  (see  n.  1),  as  he  is  probably 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  poet  G.  Babirius  (§  252,  9). 

8.  Cic.  fam.  15,  16,  1  (a.  709/45:  Catius  Insuber  from  Ticinnm;  cf.  §  198, 1), 
Epicureus,  qui  nuper  est  mortuus,  quae  iUe  Gfargettius  (Epicurus)  et  iam  ante 
Democritus  efdwXa,  hie  spectra  nominat.  15,  19,  2  Epicurus^  a  quo  omnes  CeUii  et 
Amafiniiy  mali  verborum  interpreteSy  profidscuntur,  Quiht.  10,  1, 124  tfi  Epieureis 
levis  quidem  sed  mm  iniucundus  tamen  auctor  est  Catius,  Plin.  ep.  4,  28, 1  imagines 
Comeli  Nepotis  et  Titi  Cati  (to  be  placed  in  a  library,  see  §  198, 1).  Porphtb.  on 
Hor.  sat.  2,  4  ^  Unde  et  quo  Catius  f  '*  (in  some  of  the  headings  of  the  satire  the 
speaker  is  called  M.  Catius) :  Catius  Epicureus  fuit  qui  scripsit  quattuor  libroe  de 
rerum  natura  et  de  summo  bono,  ib.  Acro  on  v.  48  (p.  287  H.) :  irridet  eum  qui 
de  opere  pistorio  in  libro  scripsit  Catius  Miltiades  ;  where  Cruquius  has :  irridet  eum 
quod  de  op,  pist,  in  suo  Itbro  scribit  de  se  ipso:  ^haec  primus  invenit  et  cognovit 
Catius  MHiiadesJ'    Teuffel^s  Comm.  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  114. 

174.  In  point  of  solidity  of  character,  the  jurist  C.  A  qui  1  ins 
Gallus  was  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  Pontifex  Q.  Scaevola,  and  his 
indifference  to  political  life  is  characteristic  both  of  the  increasing 
aversion  to  that  kind  of  life  and  the  elevation  of  jurisprudence 
to  an  independent  study  then  commencing.  His  pupil,  Servius 
Sulpicius  Eufus  (649/106-711/43),  far  surpassed  him  in  many- 
sided  fertility ;  he  was  of  a  peaceful  nature,  averse  to  extremes, 
distinguished  as  an  orator,  respected  as  a  scholar,  nor  was  he  a 
stranger  to  poetry,  but  his  chief  eminence  consisted  in  his  legal 
knowledge  and  in  his  numerous  writings,  by  which  he  secured 
to  himself  a  long-abiding  influence  on  the  development  of  juris- 
prudence. Jurists  of  the  same  period  were  P.  Orbius  and 
Precianus ;  C.  Furius  Camillus,  too,  was  at  least  well  versed  in 
legal  matters. 

1.  Plin.  NH.  17,  2  pulcherrima  domus  ,  ,  ,  C,  Aquilii  eq,  B,^  clarioris  Ula 
etiam  quam  iuris  civilis  acientia.  Praetor  688/66  with  Cicero,  f  before  710/44. 
PBE.  1  *,  1888.  Cic.  pCaec.  78  (a.  685/69) :  iuris  civilis  rationem  numquam  ab 
aequitate  seiunxit,  .  .  .  iusius  ,  ,  ,  et  bonus  vir  ,  ,  ,  Ua  peritus  ac 
prudens  ut  ex  iure  civili  non  scientia  solum  quaedam  verum  etiam  bonitas  nata  videatur. 
Brut.  154.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  42  ex  quibus  (the  auditores  Mucii)  Galium  (whom 
he  previously  calls  AquUius  Oallua)  maximae  auctoritatis  apud  populum  fuisse 
Servius  (n.  2)  dicit,  Cf.  §  154,  8.  Ulpian  also  knew  him  only  at  second  hand  (dig. 
19,  1, 17,  6  Gallus  AquiliuSy  cuius  Mela  refert  opinionem,  recte  ait),  and  in  the  Digest, 
where  he  is  mentioned  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  we  never  find  a  definite  title  quoted. 
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It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  these  quotations  shonld  be  traced  back  to  assertions 
made  by  his  pupil  Sulpicius  Bufus  as  to  oral  responsa  of  Aquilius.  Some  legal 
forms  are  the  only  things  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  Aquilius  himself 
left  in  writing :  e.g.  especially  the  Aquiliana  stipulatio  et  acoeptilatio  (inst.  8, 29,  2. 
dig.  46,  4,  18,  1),  and  formulae  de  dolo  malo  from  the  time  of  his  praetorship 
(Gia  o£  8,  60.  61.  nat  deor.  8,  74).  SWZimmebk,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Priyatrechts 
1, 1,  287.    HuscHKB,  iurispr.  anteiust.  ^  18. 

2.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Bufus,  of  about  the  same  age  with  Cicero  (aeUUe$ 
veitrae  .  .  .  nihil  aut  mm  fere  muUum  differutUj  Cic.  Brut.  150),  praetor  689/65, 
consul  (after  he  had  been  repulsed  in  692/62)  708/51,  appointed  proconsul  of 
Achaia  706/46  by  Caesar,  f  711/48  on  a  mission  from  Mutina.  PBE.  6,  1497. 
Originally  Bufus  had  studied  rhetoric  together  with  Cicero,  and  not  until 
a.  677/77  had  he  despaired  of  rivalling  him,  upon  which  he  turned  his  principal 
attention  to  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  brought  about  a  considerable  advance. 
Cic.  Brut.  152  exisiumo  iuris  ctvUis  magnum,  luum  .  .  .  <tpud  muUoe  Juisae^ 
arlem  (method)  tit  hoe  uno  (?).  quod  numquam  effeciiset  ipsiua  iurii  acientiaj  nisi 
prtteterea  didicisset  .  .  .  dialecticam,  158  aed  adiunxit  etiam  ei  liUerarum 
icientiam  ei  loquendi  dsgantiam^  quae  ex  scriptii  eiu$,  quorum  nmilia  nulla  (vdumina 
muUa  Koch,  cf.  Pomfon,  1.1.)  aunt^  faciUume  perapici  poieat.  (154)  cumque  diacendi 
cauaa  ducbua  peritiaaumia  operam  dediaaet^  L,  LucUio  BaXbo  (§  154,  8)  el  C.  AquUio 
GaUoy  ChMi  .  .  .  celeriUUem  aubtilitiUe  diligentiaque  auperavit^  BaXbi  .  .  . 
tarditaUm  vicit  expediendia  co^ficiendiaque  rebua.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,' 2,  48  inatiiulua 
a  BaXbo  LucUio^  inatructua  autem  maxims  a  GaUo  AquUio^  quifuU  Cercinae,  itaque 
libri  eomplurea  eiua  (sc.  Bufi)  eocatant  Cercinae  confecti,  .  .  .  huiua  vdumina 
eomplura  exatani  (as  late  as  the  time  of  Pomponius).  reliquit  autem  prope  CLXXX 
libroa.  Brutus  ap.  Cic.  Brut.  156  audivi  nuper  (a.  707/47)  eum  (Sulp.  Bufus) 
atudioae  et  frequenter  Sami,  cum  ex  eo  iua  noatrum  pontificium,  qua  ex  parte  cum  iure 
civili  coniunetum  eaaet,  vdtem  cognoacere.  For  his  learned  correspondence  with 
Varro:  §  166,  6,  d. 

8.  As  a  specimen  of  Bufus'  rhetorical  culture  we  may  quote  his  letter  of 
condolence  to  Cicero  upon  the  death  of  Tullia  (a.  709/45),  fam.  4,  5 ;  his  account  of 
the  death  of  M.  Maroellus  ib.  4, 12  (a.  709/45)  is  a  pattern  of  an  historical  relation. 
QuiHT.  10,  1,  116  Ser,  Sulpiciua  inaignem  nan  immerito  famam  tribua  orationUma 
mitruit.  10,  7,  dOferuntur  atiorum  quoque  (besides  Cicero's  sketches  of  orations)  ei 
imventi  forte^  ut  eoa  dieturua  quiaque  eompoauerat,  ei  in  libroa  digeaiiy  ut  oauaarum 
quofi  aunt  aetae  a  Ser.  SulpieiOj  cuiua  trea  orationea  (completed  and  published  by 
himself)  exatani,  aed  hi  de  quibua  loquor  commentarii  ita  aunt  exacti  ui  ah  ipao  (Sulp.) 
mihi  in  memoriam  poaleritatia  videantur  eaae  compoeiti  (different  from  Cicero's 
commentarii,  which  were  edited  by  Tiro).  Of  these  tres  orationes  Quihtiliait 
(4,  2, 106 ;  cf.  10, 1,  22  and  Fsstus  158)  names  one  pro  Aufidia,  and  another  comira 
ili(/EcItain  (6, 1,  20),  if  indeed  the  latter  designation  (instead  of  the  former)  be  not 
due  to  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  an  error  of  memory  on  Quintilian's  part;  see  also 
FSchOll,  BhM.  84,  86.  In  general  see  Mktsb,  or.  rom.*  898 ;  and  above  §  44, 12. — 
QuuT.  10,  5,  4  e^  Ula  ex  ItiUnia  oonneraio  multum  et  ipaa  contulerit,  ae  de  earminibua 
quidem  (turning  Latin  poems  into  prose)  neminem  credo  dubitare^  quo  aolo  genere 
exercitationia  dicitur  uaua  eaae  Sulpiciua  (unless  this  be  the  orator  mentioned 
§  158,  5).  Plixt  ep.  5,  8,  5  (see  above  §  81, 1)  mentions  also  Ser.  Sulpidum  among 
the  writers  of  erotic  poems.    See  Oyid  trist.  2,  441  (§  171,  8). 

4.  Juridical  writings  of  Sulpicius  Bufus.  (The  fragments  in  Huschkb,  iurispr. 
anteiust.*  91).    Ser.  Sulpiciua  iureconauliuaf  vir  a^atia  amae  cIocfifttmtM,  »ii  libro  de 
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iocrit  dete$tand%$  tecundo,  QtLL.  7, 12, 1.  Ser,  Sulpieiut  in  Uitro  ,  .  .  de  dot%bu$^ 
ib.  4,  8,  2.  4,  4,  1.  Cf .  dig.  12,  4,  a  23,  8,  79,  1.  Gbll.  4,  1,  20  Ser.  Sulp.  im 
reprehemit  Scaevolae  eapUibus,  Commentaiy  on  the  XTT  tables  (§  86,  6).  Pomfok. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  44.  Servius  duoa  librot  ad  Bruium  perquam  (Ad  Bruium  Uemquef) 
hrev%89imo8  Ad  edictum  aubicriptoa  reliquit.  Cf .  Ulp.  ib.  14,  8,  5,  1  8erviu$  liJbrQ 
prima  Ad  BrtUum  (was  it  oompoeed  about  700/54  ?  See  MYoiot,  Abb.  d.  sSLchs. 
Gh».  d.  Wise.  7,  888).  Perhaps  also  in  Vaero  LL.  5,  40  diwdit  in  eo,  8erviu$  tcrUnt 
Sulpidut  etc.  A  derivation  of  the  word  religio  from  rdinquere  is  by  Macbob.  8,  8,  8 
ascribed  to  Ser.  Sulpicios,  by  Gell.  4,  9,  8  to  Masurins  Sabinns  (§  281, 1).  Plim. 
NH.  28,  26  Servii  Sulpidi  .  .  .  commentalio  estj  quamcbrem  mensa  linquenda  non  tit. 
It  is  several  times  quoted  in  the  Digest,  but  direct  extracts  from  his  works  do  not 
occur.  SWZiMMEBH,  Gesch.  d.  PBeohts  1, 1,  290.  BSchneideb,  de  Ser.  Sulp.  Bufo, 
Lps.  1884  n.  AFBuDOBFF,  BGesch.  1,  168.  285.  OKablowa,  BG.  1,  488.  On  his 
Latinity  JHSchmam,  Zf GW.  85,  90. 

5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  a6  ?u)c  (Sulp.  'Rxii.)  plurimi  profecerunt,  fere  tamen 
hi  libroe  conteripserunt :  Alfenut  Varus  Gaiua  {Catus  according  to  Huschke's 
conjecture,  see  §  206,  8  ad  fin.).  A,  Ofiliua^  T,  Caeeiue^  Aufidiua  Tucca,  Aufidiua 
Ndmu$ay  ^Flaviua  Priscue,  C.  Ateius^  Pacuviua  Laheo  (§  207,  6)  Labeonis  AntiHii  pater^ 
Cinna^  PuUiciua  CMliut  (?).  ex  his  decern  librot  octo  conscripserunty  quorum  omnei 
qui  fuerunt  libri  digesti  iunt  ah  Ai/^io  Namuea  in  CXXXX  libroa.  Among  those 
here  enumerated  no  writings  are  known  of  T.  Gaesius  and  Flavins  Prisons.  Cinna 
belongs  to  those  of  less  note,  mentioned  as  a  writer  on  law  dig.  28,  2,  6.  85, 1,  40, 1 ; 
so  does  PubUcius,  ib.  81,  50,  2.  85, 1,  51,  1.  88,  17,  2,  8  (Africanus  et  PuUidus), 
though  he  probably  is  of  later  date,  whence  in  Pompon.  LL  we  should  rather 
follow  the  editors  in  reading  PuUius  QeUius,  C.  Ateius  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one  of  whom  it  is  stated,  dig.  28,  8,  79, 1 :  Ateiut  acribit  Servium  reapondiaae^ 
and  perhaps  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  famous  jurist  C.  Ateius  Capito, 
who  is  called  by  Pompon.  1.1.  47  a  pupil  of  Ofilius.  The  father  was  trib.  pi.  699/56 
and  praetor  (perhaps  702/52) ;  PRE.  1 ',  1954,  2.  Servii  auditorea  (probably  from 
the  compilation  of  Aufidius  Namusa)  are  quoted  dig.  88,  4,  6, 1.  88,  7, 12  pr.  88, 
7, 12,  6.  89,  8, 1,  6. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  179  cuiua  (i.e.  T.  Juventius,  §  154,  3)  auditor  P.  OrbiuSj  meuafere 
aequalia^  ...  in  iure  civUi  non  inferior  quam  magiafer  fuit.  A.  691/68  he  was 
praetor  in  Asia ;  cf .  Cic.  p.  Place.  76.  A  certain  Precianus  iureconsultus,  who  was 
with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  Cic.  fam.  7.  8, 2  (a  700/54).  A  certain  Volcacius  see  §  154,  4. 
— C.  Camillus,  a  clever  jurist  and  business  adviser  of  Cicero  and  his  family ;  fam. 
5,  20,  8  (a.  706/49),  14,  5,  2  (a.  704/50).  14, 14,  2  (a.  706/49)  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Camillus  who  is  jocularly  styled  a  gourmet  (fam.  9, 
20,  2,  a.  706/46)  and  newsmonger  (Att.  18,  88,  4,  cf.  ib.  18,  6, 1,  a.  709/45). 

17B.  M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  Jan.  3,  684/106  on  his 
father's  estate  near  Arpinum ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Soman 
knight.  He  employed  every  means  of  studying  rhetoric  in  all 
its  branches,  and  pleaded  his  first  cause  under  Sulla's  dictator- 
ship. To  perfect  himself  still  further,  he  spent  two  years 
(675/79-677/77)  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  was  then  quaestor 
in  Sicily  679/75,  aed.  cur.  685/69,  praetor  (urbanus)  688/66,  and 
consul  691/63.  The  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out 
during  Cicero's  consulship  and  was  suppressed  by  him,  furnished 
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the  triumvirs  in  695/59  with  a  pretext  for  removing  the  ob- 
noxioos  consular  by  means  of  his  enemy  P.  Clodius.  At  the 
end  of  April  696/68  Cicero  left  Italy  and  lived  in  exile  at 
Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium.  On  Aug.  4,  697/57  he  was 
permitted  to  return,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  Sept.  4.  He  was 
augur  701/53.  From  July  31,  703/51  until  July  30,  704/60  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
as  proconsuL  On  his  return  to  Some,  the  antagonism  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate,  with  Pompey  at  its  head,  had  already 
broken  out ;  after  long  hesitation,  he  joined  Pompey.  at  Dyrrha- 
chium (June  705/49),  where  he  also  stayed  during  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus  (Aug.  9,  706/48).  From  the  end  of  Sept.  706/48  until 
Sept.  707/47,  Cicero  lived  at  Brundisium.  awaiting  the  victor's 
return  and  permission  from  him  to  go  back  to  Some.  The  years 
708/46  and  709/45,  which  he  was  compelled  to  spend  in  political 
leisure,  were  all  the  more  fertile  in  literary  productions.  The 
15th  March  710/44  recalled  Cicero  to  political  activity,  but  soon 
threw  him  into  contention  with  M.  Antony,  which  ended  in  his 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate,  and  killed  Dec.  7, 
711/43. 

1.  Biography  of  Cicero  by  Plutarch. — WHDSubinoab,  Cic.  comm.  reram 
suamm  a.  de  yita  soa;  ace.  annales  Cioeroniani,  Leid.  1854.  SMabtxni,  Cic. 
autobiographia,  Turin  1885. — Among  modem  works  CMiddlbton,  life  of  Cicero, 
Lond.  1741  U.  WDrxjuasv,  Gesch.  Boms  5,  21ft-716.  6,  l-80a  TEUFFE^  PRE. 
6,  2182,  and  also  (more  complete  and  without  references  to  authorities)  in  Studien 
u.  Charakt.  (1871)  289.  CAPBbOckwkb,  Leben  d.  Cic.  I:  d.  bdrgerliche  u. 
Privatleben,  Qdtt,  1852.  FDGeblacr,  Cicero,  Bas.  1864  (against  Mommsen, 
§  176, 2).  WFoRSTTH,  life  of  Cic,  Lond.  1864  II.  ATbollope,  life  of  Cic,  Lond. 
1880 IL    GBoissisB,  Cic^ron  et  ses  amis,  Par.7  1884. 

2.  AJlcKLSiH,  Cics  Verbannung,  Bamb.  1875.  GBauschen,  ephemerides 
TuU.  ab  exilio  Cic  usque  ad  extremum  annum  54,  Bonn  1886.  EOppenriedeb, 
de  Cic  prooonsule  Ciliciae,  Augsb.  1853.  Gd^Huoues,  de  C^c  in  Cilicia  pro- 
consulatu,  Strassb.  1859 ;  sur  le  proconsulat  de  Cic,  Paris  1876.  FHoffman,  Phil. 
15,  662.  CHartuvo,  de  proconsulatu  Cic,  Wdrzb.  1868.  WStermkopf,  de  rebus 
a  Cic  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia  usque  ad  relictam  Italiam  gestis  etc.,  Marb.  1884. 
JZiBHKV,  ephemerides  TuU.  a  Mart.  49  a.  Chr.  usque  ad  Aug.  48  a.  Chr.,  Budapest, 
1887. 

8.  On  the  portraits  of  Cicero  now  extant,  see  JJBbriioulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr. 
1, 182.  Of  the  bust  in  Madrid  with  the  inscription  m  *  cicxro  ajt  *  lziiii,  which  has 
lately  become  famous,  the  fragment  with  the  inscription  (CIL.  1,  p.  281)  is  certainly 
genuine,  but  the  head  is  modem.  CAldrhhovkn,  Arch.  Ztg.  1885,  285.  Brrhoulli 
LL  2,  VI.    EHObnbr,  Bildwerke  in  Madrid  115. 

176.  Cicero  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  talents,  many- 
sided,  and  versatile ;   at  the  same  time  kind,  generous  and  assi- 
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duously  bent  upon  high  aims ;  a  thoroughly  respectable  character 
in  a  period  pervaded  by  egotism.    But  he  was  formed  of  pliable 
stuff,  accessible  to  all  outward  impressions  without  interior  self- 
control  to  maintain  his  equanimity.    His  sensitiveness,  his  quick 
imagination  and  highly  emotional  temperament  made  him  an 
amiable  man  and  a  great  orator,  in  whom  each  string  that  was 
touched  gave  full  and  harmonious  answer;  his  whole  tone  of  mind 
qualified  him  especially  to  become  the  interpreter  and  trans- 
planter of  Hellenic  elegance  and  formal  refinement;   but  these 
same  qualities  made  his  character  undecided,  wavering  between 
intense  excitement  and  utter  prostration,  crotchety,  moody,  con- 
ceited, sensitive  to  sarcasm,  afraid  of  danger  and  despairing  in 
evil  days.      Others  also  might  have  their  weak  hours,  but  not 
many  had  them  in  such  regular  succession,  and  nobody  else 
had  the  misfortune  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  such  authentic 
documents  of  the  fluctuations  of  his  mind.     Cicero  was  always 
under  the  sway  of  the  moment  and  therefore  little  qualified  to  be 
a  statesman,  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  self-knowledge  to  see  it  or 
resignation  to  act  accordingly.    Hence  the  attempts  he  made  to 
play  a  part  in  politics  served  only  to  lay  bare  his  utter  weakness. 
Here  also  he  was  full  of  good  intentions,  but  he  had  neither  the 
calm  and  acute  judgment  necessary  to  see  the  right  path,  nor  the 
courage  and  perseverance  required  to  follow  it.    Thus  it  happened 
that  he  was  €dtemately  used  and  then  pushed  aside,  attracted  and 
repelled,  deceived  by  the  weakness  of  his  friends  and  the  strength 
of  his  adversaries,  and  at  last  was  threatened  equally  by  both 
extreme  factions  between  which  he  had  tried  to  steer  his  way. 

1.  For  the  judgment  of  antiquity  see  especially  Asinins  PoUio  in  Sen.  suas.  6, 
24  huiu8  viri  tot  tantUque  operibus  maMsuri  in  omne  etevum  pmedicare  de  ingenio  oi^tM 
industria  supervetcuum  est.  ,  .  .  utinam  moderatiut  aecundcu  re$  et  fortiut  etdvertat 
/erre  potuisset  /  .  .  .  sed  quando  mortcUium  ntdli  virtut  perfecta  contigit^  qua  maior 
para  vitae  atque  ingenii  stetit^  ea  iudicandum  de  honiine  est.  Further  the  elogium  of 
VelleiuB  2,  66  Nihil  tarn  indignum  iUo  tempore  fuit  quam  quod  .  .  .  Cicero  pro- 
»criplu8  est  absdsaque  tcelere  Antoni  vox  publica  est,  cum  eius  scUutem  nemo  de/endieset 
qui  per  tot  annos  et  publicam  civitalis  et  priv€Uam  civium  de/enderat.  Nihil  tamen 
egietiy  M.  Antoni  .  .  .  rapuisti  tum  M,  Ciceroni  lucem  soUicitam  et  aetatem  senilem 
.  .  .  jfamam  vero  gloriamque  factorum  atque  dictorum  adeo  non  abstulisti  ut  auxeris. 
vivit  vivetque  per  omnem  saeculorum  memoriam  .  .  .  citiusque  e  mundo  genus 
hominum  quam  (fiiceronis  gloria  ex  hominum  memoria  umquam^  cedet,  Quiht.  12, 1, 
16.  A  writing  of  Asinius  Gallus  (§  276, 8)  against  Cicero,  and  the  reply  by  Claudius 
who  was  afterwards  empeit>r  (§  286,  2),  and  the  writing  of  Suetonius  against  Didy- 
mos  (§  847,  2). 

2.  In  preceding  centuries  admiration  for  Cicero^s  style  prevented  an  unpre- 
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jndioed  criticism  of  his  character  and  political  career.  See,  on  the  other  hand, 
PGaliahi,  correspondance  in6dite  (Par.  1818),  1,  295  (cf .  Ritschl,  op.3, 701).  This 
was,  however,  more  than  sufficiently  made  up  for  by  WDrumann,  GR.  6,  411,  who 
criticised  Cicero^s  character  on  all  its  sides,  accurately,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  carping 
spirit  and  suppressing  all  extenuating  circumstances.  ThMommsen,  BG.  8  ^  619  tried, 
if  possible,  to  surpass  Drumann  in  exaggerated  diction  and  unhistoric  bitterness. 

177.  Cicero  possessed,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  power  of 
appropriating  and  assimilating  to  his  own  individuaUty  foreign 
ideas  and  dressing  them  up  anew  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style. 
Owing  to  this  gift,  he  amplified  Eoman  literature  by  introduc- 
ing into  it  several  new  departments  which  had  previously  not 
been  attempted;  he  became  the  creator  of  a  standard  prose^ 
which  was  so  rich  and  refined  and  so  eminently  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  that  it  was  impossible  to  surpass  it 
in  subsequent  centuries.  But  the  ease  with  which  he  threw  off 
his  productions  tempted  him  to  write  fast  and  too  much,  and 
to  cover  with  a  facile  style  the  want  of  serious  studies  and  real 
learning.  Cicero  succumbed  to  this  temptation  at  least  during 
his  leisure-time  in  709/46  and  710/44.  The  real  business  of  his 
life  Cicero  exhibits  in  his  speeches,  where  indeed  his  talent  shows 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Hia  speeches  were  carefully  prepared 
beforehand  and  generally  edited  subsequent  to  their  delivery. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  this  career  were  utilised 
by  him  in  his  rhetorical  treatises.  His  theoretic  compositions  he 
also  extended  to  other  fields,  first  to  political  science,  then  to 
ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  he  even  attempted 
the  simpler  parts  of  theoretic  philosophy.  Besides  all  this,  his 
extensive  personal  connections  and  the  habit  of  thinking  pen  in 
hand  led  to  a  very  voluminous  correspondence. 

1.  Chronological  arrangement  of  Cioero^s  principal  writings:  a.  678/81  pro 
Qoinctia — 674/80  pro  Boscio  Amerina — 684/70  Verrinae.— 685/69  pro  Caecina.— 
688/66  de  imperio  Cn.  PompeL — 691/68  consular  speeches:  de  lege  agraria,  pro 
Babirio,  in  Catilinam,  pro  Murena. — 692/62  pro  Sulla,  p.  Archia.— 695/59  pro 
Flaooo. — 697/57  sq.  orations  post  reditum. — 698/56  pro  Sestio,  in  Vatinium,  pro 
Caelio,  de  provinciis  cons.,  pro  Balbo. — 699/55  in  Pisonem,  de  oratore.— 700/54  de 
republica,  pro  Plancio,  p.  Babirio  Postuma— 702/52  pro  Milone,  de  legibus. — 708/46 
Brains,  Paradoxa,  Orator,  pro  Marcello,  p.  Ligario,  parti tiones  oratoriae. — 709/45 
pro  Deiotaro,  de  finibus,  Academica,  Tusculanae.~710/44  de  natura  deorum,  Cato 
maior,  de  divinatione,  de  fato,  topica,  de  optimo  genere  oratornm,  Laelius,  de 
offidia,  Philippioae  1-IV.— 711/48  PhiUppicae  V-XIV. 

2.  ELavoi,  quid  de  ingenio,  litteris,  poetis  Graec  Gic  senserit,  Halle  1880. 
EScHOLLMSTXR,  qold  Cic.  de  poetis  Bom.  iudicaverit,  Halle  1884.  BWubzeb,  de  Cic 
tragoediae  rom.  iudice^  Gxemowits  1885.    IKubik,  de  Cic.  poetarum  lat.  studiis, 
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Bias.  Vindob.  1, 287.    AKiessliko,  ooniectan.  Ill,  iv.     JSchIflbr,  BlfbayrGW.  20, 
285.    ChCausebet:  §  181,  2. 

8.  Gtoeral  writings  on  Cicero^s  diction  (for  the  more  special  see  under  different 
departments  and  works).  Dictionaries :  MNizolii  thesaurus  Cic.  (Briz.  1585),  Bas. 
1559 ;  Venet.  1570  and  elsewhere,  e.g.  Patav.  1784  (cur.  JFacciolati) ;  Lond.  1820  III. 
Clayis  Cic,  ed.  IAErnesti  (in  his  edition  and  separately,  last  ed.  by  AHBbin,  Halle 
1881).  Lex.  Cic.  by  ChrGSchOtz,  Lps.  1817  (vol.  18. 19.  of  his  ed.).— EStObehburo, 
Materialien  zu  einem  lex.  Cic,  Hildburgh.  1854.  FHeebdboen,  de  fide  Tulliana  (i.e. 
on  the  word  fides  in  Cic),  Erl.  1876. — EFbohwbib,  d.  Perfectbildd.  auf  vi  bei 
Cicero,  Gera  1874.  OSchOssler,  de  praepp.  ab  ad  ex  ap.  Cic.  tisu,  Hannov.  1880 ; 
z.  Lehre  v.  den  Prftpp.  bei  Cic  (in  with  Ace),  Hann.  1881.  ChrJInicke,  d.  Verbind. 
der  Substantive  durch  Prftpp.  b.  Cic,  Vienna  1866.  Grossmann,  de  particula  quidem 
(esp.  in  Cic),  KOnigsb.  1880 ;  de  particulis  nb— quidex,  Allenst.  1884.  Stamm,  d. 
Partikelverb.  kt  quidem  bei  Cic.  B^Sesel  1885.  AKlein,  de  adiectivi  assimulati  ap. 
Cic.  usu,  Bresl.  1879.  HAnz,  Cioeros  Sprachgebr.  in  der  Bez.  des  gemeins.  Prftdi- 
kats  bei  mehreren  Subjekten,  Quedlinb.  1884.  FNieiJLnder,  d.  factitive  Dat.  bei 
Cic,  Krotoschin  1878.  HLieven,  die  consecutio  temporum  d.  Cic,  Biga  1872. 
AMoTSCHMANif,  doctrinam  de  tempp.  consec  quam  exposuit  HLieven  exemplis  Cic. 
oratt.  veram  esse,  Jena  1875.  MWktzel,  de  consec.  tempp.  Cic,  Gott.  1877.  FHoppe, 
d.  Conjunctiv  der  conjug.  periphr.  act.  usw.  bei  Cic,  Gumbinnen  1879  (cf.  §  189,  5). 
WOGuTscHE,  de  interrogationibus  obliquis  ap.  Cic,  Halle  1885.  JPriem,  d.  irrealen 
Bedingungssfttze  bei  Cic  u.  Cfts.,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  261.  WKbiebrl,  der  Periodenbau 
bei  Cic.  u.  Liv.,  Prenzl.  1878.  EJWSchuppb,  de  anaooluthis  Cic,  Berl.  1860. 
KAhl£n,  de  subiectis  rei  ap.  Cic.  cum  verbis  quae  actionem  significant  coniunctis, 
Upsola  1879.  JTheobald,  de  annominationis  et  alliteratioms  ap.  Cic.  usu,  Bonn 
1858. — HGenthk,  de  proverbiis  a  Cic.  adhibitis,  coxnmentatt.  Mommsen.  268. 

4.  The  apparatus  criticus  for  Cicero  (in  ms.)  by  CKJaraktoki  in  Bavenna: 
CHalm,  Mtlnch.  GA.  26  (1848),  285;  by  HLagomarsini  (more  than  80  vols.,  see 
WvHumboldt's  works  5,  258.  264) ;  qu. :  where  now  preserved  ? — CEL^lm,  zur  Hss.- 
Kunde  der  cic  Schrr.,  Mtinch.  ia50;  EhM.  9,  321 ;  Jahn's  Arch.  15, 165  and  else- 
where.— JGBaiter,  Phil.  20, 335.  507.  CMFrakcken,  ad  Cic  palimpsestos,  Mnemos. 
11,  874. 12,  57.  288.  893.  13,  43.  288.  HDkiter,  de  Cic  cod.  Leid.  118,  Emden  1882 ; 
de  Cic.  codd.  Vossianis  84  et  86,  Aurich  1885  etc. — On  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
Cicero^s  works  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  see  PSohwekke,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  402. — For 
details  see  under  the  separate  works. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  all  the  works :  Venet.  Junt.  1584-S7  IV  by  PVictorics. 
Venet.  Aid.,  by  PMamutius  1540-46  IX.  A  DLambimo  emend,  et  aucta,  Paris  1566 
rV  and  subsequently.  Cum  notis  varr.  cura  JGGrahvii,  Amst.  1684  sqq.  XI;  not 
finished.  Cum  clavi  Cic.  ed.  JAErnesti,  Lps.  1787  sqq.  VI ;  last  edition  1820  sqq.  V. 
Cum  delect,  comm.  (stud.  JOliveti),  Par.  1749  IX;  Genev.  1748  sqq. — E  rec. 
Graevii  (cura  GGaratonii),  Neap.  1777  sqq.  (unfinished).  Becogn.  ChrGSchCtz, 
Lps.  1814  sqq.  XX.— Bee  JCOrelli,  Zilrich  1826-80  IV ;  editio  altera  emendatior, 
cur.  JCOrelli,  JGBaiter,  CHalm,  Ztirich  1845-62  IV;  with  the  ed.  I  (and  II)  as 
vol.  5 :  Cic  scholiastae,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Bufinus,  C.  Julius  Victor,  Boethius, 
Favonius  Eulogius,  Asconius  Pedianus,  scholia  Bobiensia,  scholiasta  Gronovianus, 
edd.  JCOrelli  and  JGBaiter  1883,  and  as  vol.  6-8  Onomast.  Tullianum,  1886-88 
III. — Cic.  opera  omnia  imo  volumine  ed.  CFANobbe,  Lpz.*  1850. — ^Becogn.  BEIlotz, 
Lpz.'  1863-71  XI  vols,  in  V  partes  (vol.  11 :  index  nominum) ;  recently  revised  by 
CFWMCller,  Lps.  1878  sqq.,  up  to  the  present  date  there  have  appeared  P.  I  Vol.  I 
scripta  rhett.  (rec  WFriedrich),  P.  II  Vol.  I-III  oratt.,  P.  IV  Vol.  I-IU  philos.— 
Edd.  JGBaiter  et  CLKatser  (Lps.  1861-69  XI,  in  b.  11  ind.  nom.). 
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177».  Even  in  his  early  youth  Cicero  made  attempts  in  varions 
departments  of  literature.  He  composed,  among  other  poems, 
one  in  trochaic  tetrameters  entitled  Pontics  Glaukos,  he  trans- 
lated in  the  metre  of  the  original  Aratos'  fai,v6fi€va,  the  Oltcovo- 
fUKo^  of  Xenophon,  and  other  works:  He  even  attempted  theo- 
retical writing,  and  about  the  year  670/84  he  put  together  an 
immature  work  on  rhetoric,  as  it  seems,  afler  Hermagoras  and 
Comificius  (§  162).  The  only  two  books  which  he  completed 
treat  of  the  materials  of  oratory,  de  inventione,  and  hence  are 
generally  so  entitled. 

1.  Plot.  Cic.  2  iftp&ii  vcm  wpoSvfUrtpow  M  voifiruci^f  gal  ri  xonifuinoir  in  veuddf 
a^oO  dioffi&i'erai  Udrriot  TXauKot  iw  rtrpafihfHf  wrwoaiiUwrn,  Admodum.  {MdoUacentulua 
(lUkt.  <L  2,  204)  Cic.  traofllated  the  <kuyo/iera  of  Aratoe ;  after  which,  perhaps  not 
before  694/60  (HJoroan,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Qesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  299)  he  transUted  the 
II/MYMMTcira  of  the  same  poet.  In  addition  to  detached  fragmentB  of  both,  which 
are  nearly  all  to  be  found  as  quotations  in  Cicero  himself,  a  large  fragment  of  the 
Phainomena  (of  480  w.)  has  been  independently  preserved  (esp.  Harl.  647  s.  IX. 
Dresd.  183  s.  X).  The  whole  printed,  e.g.  Baitbb-Eatseb  11,  96.  CFWMOlleb  4, 
8,  860.  PLBiL  1,  8.  The  scholia  on  Cic.  Arat.  preserved  in  the  above-mentioned 
HarL  were  published  by  JYoobls,  Crefeld  1884.  87  IL  Cf.  ABeiffebschsid  ann. 
d.  inst.  aicheoL  1862,  108;  Bresl.  ind.  schoL  1885/86,  11.— Whether  the  other 
poems  of  Cicero  belong  to  his  youth  cannot  be  determinedi— G^SchOtz,  quaestt. 
crit.  ad  Cic  Arat.,  Neumppin  1868. 

2.  Cic.  ofCl  2,  87  Xenopham  in  eo  Itbro  gui  Oeeonomieus  inmsribUur  quern  iiof, 
ilia  /ere  aetale  cum  e$$efmta  qua  e»  tu  nunc  (in  his  twenty-first  year)  e  graeoo  in 
UUinum  convertimue.  The  translation  was  in  three  books.  Sbbv.  Greorg.  1,  48. 
Macs.  8,  20,  5.  Cf.  Cic.  de  sen.  59.  Plih.  NH.  18,  224.  Colum.  12,  praef.  7  and  1, 6. 
Gkll.  15,  5,  8.  HisBOH.  apoL  adv.  Buf.  2,  p.  227  Bas.  and  elsewhere  (LObkck, 
Hieron.  quos  noverit  scriptt.  26).  The  remains:  Baitbr-Katsbb  11,  50.  CFW 
MCllsb  4,  8,  807.  Quiht.  10,  5,  2  vertere  graeea  in  latinum  ,  ,  .  id  Cicero  ipee 
frequentiteime  praedpit^  quin  eliam  libroa  Ftalenie  atque  Xenophonlie  edidit  hoc 
genere  translatot  (cf.  Hibrom.  ad  Eus.  chron.  prael  p.  1, 5  ScIl).  On  the  translations 
of  Plato^s  Timaeus  und  Protagoras  see  §  186,  9  and  9*. 

8.  De  inventione:  Cic.  de  or.  1,  5  quae  puerit  aut  adoletcentulie  nebie  ex  eom- 
fneniariUie  noeirit  ineokala  (he  left  them  unfinished)  ae  rudia  exeiderunt  vix  hoc 
aetaU  digna  §t  hoc  utu^  quern  ex  caueie  .  .  .  <o(  iantieque  eoneecuti  eumue,  Cf .  1, 
28.  Quint.  8,  6,  60  Cicero  hie  pulcherrimot  illot  de  &ratore  lihrce  euUiituU,  The 
MSB.  (in  the  best  of  them  the  title  is  wanting,  the  Wdrsburg  MS.  has  the  subscrip- 
tion explicit  liber  rhetorioae)  call  the  work  Bhetorica,  so  does  Pbisciah  GL.  2,  81* 
469.  489.  545  (Cicero  in  I  rhetoriean  and  similar  instances).  In  Quintilian  also 
this  title  may  be  discerned,  or  rather  the  title  Bhetorici  which  was  probably  cur- 
rant as  weU  (sa  Ubri ;  of.  Pliny's  $tudion  III,  see  §  812,  2) :  2, 15,  6  tn  rheiaricie, 
quae  $ine  dubio  tpM  non  probaL  8, 1,  20  rhetoricoi  tuoe,  8,  5,  14  ax  Ctc  rhetorico  I 
.  .  .  ipie  hoe  Itbrce  imprnboL  8,  6,  50  (Cicero  in  librie  rhetoriei$ssde  inv.  1, 10) 
and  58  (in  prima  deeronii  rhelarieo),  HiSROvnc  adv.  Bufin.  1,  p.  187  lege  ad 
Heremmium  TuUii  librae,  lege  BheUnrieoe  eiue  out  .  .  .  revolve  tria  volumina  de 
oraiore.  Quiht.  2, 14,  4  cum  M.  TuUiue  eliam  in  ipeie  libranan  quot  hoc  de  re  (on 
rhetorio)  privmm  eeripeerai  iiUdie  graeoo  nomine  edatmr.     The  appellation  *Ar8 
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rhetorica '  which,  in  ocoord&noe  with  ft  few  pasaigea  in  it  uid  with  Quift.  8,  6, 64 
(cf.  heaidee  Jtn.TicT.  429, 12H)  AWEZDHRKhaBgiTen  to  thewoTk(inhised.  p.  yi) 
ia  inoortect ;  and  the  title  '  rlieMirice '  (supported  by  AEdsshbr,  Blfb»yT<JW.  16,  1) 
is  not  BBituifaotorily  pivvad. 

<L  Cic.  de  inv.  2,  4  quod  qwmiam  nobii  robtntoCH  aecidit  vt  arl«in  dietmdi  ptr- 
teribertmut,  mm  ununi  atiqiiod  propantimMt  ex&mpluin,  euiut  omHtt  parte*  .  .  . 
exprimendae  nobU  nec«»tario  mdatntur,  td  omnibut  unmm  in  locum  coacti*  leriplor^ma 
quod  quitqut  commoditiimt  praeetperg  vidtbaiur  txeerpiimia  etc  HemiSigoraB  ia 
mentioned  1,  8.  12.  16.  97.  Qdiht.  8,  6,  59  rani  tdut  regalae  in  ha>  eemmaiiaTiot 
guoi  adaleKeiu  daduxertU  iduilae,  tt  ti  qua  ett  in  Am  culpa,  tradaitit  eH.  ih.  8, 11, 10. 
18  (in  Hhtloriei*  Hermagoram  at  taUui).    FBlDBR  p.  18-24. 

5.  By  the  fact  that  Comi£oiiu  ad  Heiennimn  (g  162)  was  made  nae  of,  and  by 
the  passage  in  Cickbo's  'de  or.  1,  5  (see  □.  1)  the  date  of  compoeitioa  is  pretty  w^ 
fixed.  EPbilipfsoh,  JJ.  133, 421.  It  is  oert&in  that  Cicero  himself  published  Um 
wot^  (AEussun,  BlfBayiQW.  16,  2).  On  the  employment  of  Cornificins  cf. 
LSpBaocL,  BhH.  18,  495.  CIiKaibkk,  MOnch.  OA.  1S52  no.69  sqq.  and  Bu»k  LL 6. 
KHoiTMuiB  (§  162, 6).  FBocH  {§  162,  7).  AIWmxb,  JJ.  119,  831.  Weidner  (pref. 
tohisod.  p.viii)  wrongly  derues  Cicero's  dependence  on  the  Bhet.  ad  Her.,  which  he 
takes  to  be  later  than  Cicero's  work. — PhThieij(a>(h,  deBermonisproprietatibue  .  .  . 
ap.  Comificium  et  in  primis  Cic.  libris  (de  inv.  pQoinct.  pSBosc.),  Stranb.  1879, 

6.  Commentary  of  Marios  Victorinns  (g  408,  6)  on  the  work.  Exceptft  ex 
GriUii  oommento  (g  445,  7)  in  HitM,  Ehet  lat.  min.  p.  596.— On  a  (worthleas) 
mediaeval  commentary  by  a  certain  Theodoricus  Brtfei,  homo  barbarieat  nationit 
on  Cic  de  inv.  see  PThohas,  H61.  Oranx  41.  Cf.  BuBinais,  hist,  sohol.  lat.  1,  212. 
BEllis,  Jonm.  of  phiL  9,  61. 18, 86.  BBobde,  JJ.  123,  426.  BOcHium,  BhM.  88, 
637. 39, 168. 

7.  The  best  MSa  are  those  of  Paris  (7774  A),  WOrEborg  and  St.  Oallen  (facsinu 
CunuiN  t.  I8j,  all  8.  IX :  on  them  aee  EStrObbi.,  Phil.  45, 469.  To  theM  must 
be  added  the  numerous  quotations  in  the  later  rhetorioiaus. — ALinbiutss,  variaa 
teott.  ad  Cic.  libr.  I  de  inventione  congeeait,  Munich.  1858.  On  a  WOrshnrg  frsgm. 
(2,  90-95)  OScHEPEB,  BlfbayrOW.  28,  432.— Separate  ediUons :  cum  nob  varior.  by 
PBuEMiKM,  Leid.  1761  (reprinted  by  FLiHosiunN,  Lp>.  1828).  Cic  artis  rhetoricfts 
libri  n  rec  AWBinnB,  BerL  1878.— FBabsb,  de  Cic  rhett.  hbris,  Greifsw.  1869. 
AEhackstbdt,  de  Cic  rhetorioorom  libris  ex  rhetoribna  lat.  emeodandia  I,  GOtL 
1878;  n  Helmstedt  1874.    Wx:dhbb  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  ixii. 

178.  As  a  speaker,  Cicero  bad  extraordinary  natural  apti- 
tades ;  the  extreme  versatility  of  his  mind,  his  lively  ima^na- 
tion,   his   quick    sensibility,   his   uncommon   formal    talent,   his 
inexhaustible  richness  of  expression,  a  felicitous  memory,  the  gift 
of  incisive  and  amusing  wit,  a  splendid  voice  and  impressive 
figure,  all  contributed  to  render  Cicero  an  excellent  orator.     Bat 
he  himself  did  everything  to  attain  the  very  highest  perfectiofu, » 
it  was  only  after  long  and  laboiions  preparation,  theoretica.1  &>.  ^ 
practical,  that  he  made  his  d^but  as  an  oniix,  nor 
and  think  himself  perfect,  but  was  always  wori 
pleaded  a  cause  without  carefol  in^paratuoi; 
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him  only  a  step  to  another  still  higher  achievement,  and  by  con- 
tinnal  meditation  and  stndy  he  kept  himself  fully  prepared  for 
his  task  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Hence  he  succeeded, 
as  is  now  universally  admitted,  in  gaining  a  place  beside  Demos- 
thenes, or  at  all  events  immediately  after  him,  though  he  does 
not  come  up  to  the  moral  earnestness  and  consequent  impres- 
siveness  of  the  Attic  orator.  But  Cicero  surpasses  him  in  variety 
and  splendour,  where  he  is  more  akin  to  the  Asiatic  School  than 
to  the  Attic.  He  commands  such  abundance  of  words  as  some- 
times to  become  diffuse,  though  often,  where  he  is  verbose,  it  is 
to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  arguments.  His  great  strength  lies 
in  his  style ;  it  is  clear,  refined,  concise  and  apt,  perspicuous, 
elegant  and  brilliant.  He  commands  all  moods,  from  playful  jest 
to  tragic  pathos,  but  is  most  successful  in  the  imitleition  of  con- 
viction and  feeling,  to  which  he  gave  increased  efficacy  by  his 
fiery  delivery;  hence  he  pleaded  especially  in  criminal  causes. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  his  rhetoric  degenerates  to  a  mere  study  of 
effect,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  words  serves  only  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  thought  and  the  badness  of  the  cause.  It  is  true,  he 
was  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  causes  he  pleaded,  but  this 
feature  he  shares  with  the  advocates  and  lawyers  of  all  times.  In 
their  general  effect,  we  are  often  dissatisfied  with  his  speeches, 
since  they  are  frequently  deficient  in  acuteness  and  distinctness ; 
but  we  must  allow  him  to  be  highly  impressive  in  details. 

1.  Cioero^s  description  of  himself  Brut.  821  cum  propter  acUiduiteUem  in  caus$i$ 
et  induttriam  turn  propter  exquisitiue  et  minime  wtlgare  orcUumie  genut  animo»  hominum 
ad  me  dicendi  novitaie  converteram,  nihil  de  me  dicam^  dicam  de  ceteris^  quorum  nemo 
ertU  qui  (like  myself)  videreturexquieitiua  quam  vulgue  hominum  studuisse  litierit  quibue 
/one  per/edae  doquentiae  continetur ;  nemo  qui  philoiophiam  .  .  .  iue  civile  .  .  . 
memoriam  rerum  Homanarum  teneret^  .  .  .  nemo  qui  hreviter  arguieque  indueo 
advereario  laxaret  iudicum  animoe  atque  a  eeveritale  paulieper  ad  hilaritatem  ritufii- 
que  traduceretj  nemo  qui  dilatare  poeeet  atque  a  propria  ac  d^nita  dieputatione 
homime  ac  temporie  ad  eommunem  quaestionem  universi  generie  orcUionem  tradueere^ 
nemo  qui  ddeclandi  gratia  digredi  parumpera  oatttio,  nemo  qui  ad  iracundiam  magno 
opere  iudiceniy  nemo  qui  ad/letum  poeeet  adducere^  nemo  qui  animum  eiue  .  .  .  quo- 
cumque  ree  poetularet  impeUere  ;  Cic.  orat.  106  nemo  orator  tarn  multa  ne  in  graeco 
quidem  otio  ecriptil  quam  muUa  eunt  noetra,  eaque  Jiane  ipeam  habenl  quam  probo 
varietatem ;  cf.  Quiirr.  10,  1,  105-112.  12,  1,  19-21.  12,  10,  12-15.— Quiht.  6,  8,  8 
iMMi  ecium  extra  indicia  ted  in  ipeie  etiam  orationihue  habitue  eet  (Cic)  nimiue  ritue 
i^fedator.  Cf.  Macbob.  2,  1,  18.  Dbumjoin,  GB.  6,  5d9.  AHaackx,  de  Cic.  in 
orationiboB  f acetiis,  Borg  1886. 

2.  FHabd  in  Ench  and  Graber's  EncycL  1,  17,  2ia  Dbumahb,  GB.  6,  588. 
FBlabb,  die  grieoh.  Beredsamkeit  (1865)  125.  AHaackb,  de  dispositions  orationum 
Cic^  Borg  1878. 
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8.  A  collection  of  Cioero*s  orations  in  which  each  speech  formed  a  book  by  it- 
self seems  indicated  by  such  citations  as  Chabis.  GL.  1,  868,  28  Cicero  ecMUiarum 
decimo  tertio ;  Quint.  5,  10,  98  Cicero  pro  Caecina  .  .  .  el  alia  in  eodem  libro 
plurima. — On  the  MSS.  of  the  orations  see  the  references  under  each.  Collective 
MSS.  containing  more  than  one  oration  are  e.g.  the  following :  Yatic-Basilic  8. 
Petri  H  25  s.  VIII/IX  (facsim.  in  Chatblain  t.  26)  contains  Pis.,  Font.,  Flacc, 
Philipp.;  Paris.  7794  s.  IX  (Chat.  t.  28)  contains  pridie  qnam  iret  in  ezilium 
(§  180,  6),  post  red.  in  sen.,  post  red.  ad  Quir.,  de  domo,  Seat.,  Yatin.,  de  prov. 
cons.,  de  har.  resp.,  Balb.,  Cael. ;  the  same  10  orations  together  with  the  Caesarianae 
(§  179,  41, 1)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brussels  MS.  5345  s.  XII;  in  the  Monac.  18787 
s.  X  (Chatblain  t.  27)  Philipp.,  pro  imp.  Pomp.,  Mil.,  Sull.,  Plane,  Caec.,  Marc — 
More  comprehensive  collections  especially  in  the  later  MSS.  e.g.  WolfenbtitteL  205 
s.  XY  (containing  88  speeches ;  Wrahpelmbteb,  cod.  W.  collatus,  Hannover  and 
Clausthal  1872-81  YI);  Laur.  48,  25  s.  XY  (Chateulin  t.  24)  gives  41  speeches; 
Yatic-Palat.  1525  s.  XY  (Chatblain  t.  25)  contains  most  of  the  speeches,  etc. — ^The 
speeches,  or  separate  groups  of  them,  were  often  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
earlier  MSS.  (cf.  Niebuhb  on  Cic.  pFont.,  Bome  1820,  67 ;  see  §  179,  8,  2),  often 
chronologically  (so  e.g.  in  the  above-mentioned  Paris  7794  and  Bruss.  5845; 
HJordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886,  8 ;  cf .  §  295,  2.  874,  5).  Groups  of  speeches 
on  similar  subjects  (Yerrinae,  Catilinariae,  Caesarianae,  Philippioae)  had  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  &om  the  rest. 

4.  On  the  commentary  of  Asconius  see  §  295,  2 ;  the  scholia  Bobiensia  §  295,  4. 
The  so-called  scholiasta  Gronovianus  (see  also  §  177,  5  1. 10)  extant  only  in  the 
Laid.  Yoss.  Q.  188  s.  X,  an  amalgamation  of  heterogeneous  commentaries,  gives 
elucidations  on  Yerr.  2,  1,  1-62  (this  is  the  earliest  portion,  about  s.  Y,  like  the 
Bobbio-scholia,  §  295,  4);  on  div.  in  Caec;  Yerr.  1,  lft-20;  Yerr.  1,  1-45;  OatiL 
II-IY ;  Lig. ;  Marc. ;  Deiot. ;  Bosc  Am. ;  de  imp.  Pomp. ;  Mil.  ThStanol,  der 
sog.  Gronovscholiast,  Prague  1884.  GLanihjraf  on  Cic.  Bosc.  p.  8  (§  179,  2.  2). 
MoMMSEN,  BhM.  16,  140. — Other  early  editors  and  commentators  of  Cic.  are  Fronto, 
Flavius  Caper,  Yolcacius,  Statilius  Maximus.  Also  Sacer :  see  §  179,  19,  1.  Cf . 
Prise.  GL.  3,  316,  2  commentatores  prcbcUiasimi  (of  the  orations).— ThStanol,  zur 
Textkritik  der  Scholiasten  cic.  Beden,  BhM.  89,  281.  428.  566. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  the  speeches  by  PManutius  (Yen.  1546  HI),  DLambihus 
(Yen.  1570  III),  IGGraevius  (cum  nott.  varr.,  Amsterd.  1695-99  III),  BKlotz  (Lps. 
1835-89  III),  GLoNo,  with  notes,  Lond.  1855-^2  lY. 

6.  Selected  speeches  for  the  use  of  schools  e.g.  by  JNMaovig  (12  Speeches 
Copenh.*  1858).  CHalm  (and  GLaubmann)  (18  Beden  erkl&rt,  Berl.*-«  1882-«6  YII) 
and  others. — Becent  editions  of  orationes  selectae :  that  of  the  Halle  Waisenhaus 
("  1888  cur.  OHeinb)  ;  CHalm  (18  speeches  Berl.  « 1887),  AEbbbhabd  and  W 
Hibschfeloeb  (19  speeches  Lpz.'  1879,  see  also  AEbekharo,  lection.  TulL  I, 
Lps.  1872).  HNoHL.,  Lpz.  1884  sqq.  III. — Criticism  on  the  speeches:  Madvio, 
advers.  2, 194.  8,  111.  CALehmann,  Herm.  14,  212.  451.  621.  15,  848.  567.  WG 
Pluyoebs,  Mnemos.  NS.  8,  845.  HKaestbn,  spicil.  crit.  (Leid.  1881)  8.  AWbidhbb, 
adw.  Tull.,  Dortm.  1885. 

7.  Linguistic  works  on  the  speeches:  HMEsanET,  Lexikon  zu  den  Beden  d. 
Cic,  Jena  1878-84  lY.— DBohde  (§  195,  10).  GHatz,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Stil.  (d. 
Hendiadys  in  Cics  Beden),  Schweinfurt  1886.  JStbaub,  de  tropis  et  figuris  in 
oratt.  Demosth.  et  Cic,  Aschaffenb.  1883.  ABoschatt,  d.  Gebr.  der  Parenthesen 
in  Cio's  Beden  u.  rhett.  Schrr.,  Acta  semin.  ErJ.  8, 189.    Cf.  §  179, 1, 1. 

8.  Cicero^s  speeches  (all),  translated  by  CNObiandeb,  Stuttg.  (Metzler).  Selected 
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speeches  translated  by  GWbmdt,  Stuttg.  (Metzler,  Klass.  d.  Alt.)  1858;  EJesxckb, 
Lpz.  (Engelmann)  1858  sqq. ;  JSisbelis,  Stuttg.  (HofEhiann)  1861  sqq. 

179.  The  extant  speeches  of  Cioero  are  in  chronological  order, 
as  follows : 

1)  pro  Quinctio,  delivered  a.  673/81,  an  action  in  iudicio,  in 
which  Cicero's  client  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  being  the 
accuser,  and  demanded  the  decision  in  his  favour  of  a  previously 
formed  sponsio  praeiudicialis.  The  action  was  only  an  incident 
in  the  main  suit,  concerning  an  accusation  of  debt  against 
Quintius,  founded  on  an  agreement  for  partnership.  Cicero  does 
not  appear  to  have  won  his  cause. 

L  In  the  earlier  speeches  Cicero  clings  somewhat  narrowly  and  rigidly  to  the 
scholastic  rules,  especially  to  the  rhetoric  of  Comificius  (§  162),  while  the  phrase- 
ology appears  in  certain  respects  commonplace  as  well  as  archaic  in  comparison 
with  Cicero^s  later  and  thorooghly  formed  style.  In  these  speeches  also  he  is  often 
very  difi\ise,  for  his  forte  never  lay  in  terseness. — ^EWOlvflin,  Phil.  84,  142. 
GLandoraf,  de  Cic  elocutione  in  oratt.  pQu.  et  pBosc  Am.,  Wdrsb.  1878.  H 
Hellmcth,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus  in  Cic.  prioribos  (from  678/81-685/69)  oratt., 
Acta  semin.  Erl.  1,  101.  PhThielmjlhn,  see  §  162,  4 ;  by  the  same  writer  stilist. 
Bemerk.  za  den  Jugendwerken  Oic^s,  Blf  ba3rrGW.  16,  202.  852.  Erkst,  de  genere 
dicendi  et  composs.  rhetorica  in  prioribus  Cic.  oratt.,  Neuruppin  1885.  Cf.  inf. 
No.  26, 1, 1.  6. 

2.  In  publication,  Cicero  himself  seems  to  have  omitted  the  third  part  of  the 
speech  pQuinctio,  which  dealt  with  a  point  of  inferior  importance ;  cf .  §  44,  7. — 
Drumamh,  GB.  8,  82.  5,  282.  FLKbllbb,  Semestria  ad  M.  TuU.  Cic.  1, 1  (ZOr.  1B42) ; 
also  Bachofen,  in  Bichter's  Jahrb.  1842,  961,  and  Mommssr,  Zf  AW.  1845,  1086. 
SJEBau,  disput.  joridica  ad  Cic.  pQu.,  Leid.  1825.  JFrei,  der  Bechtsstreit  des 
P.  Quinctius,  Ztlr.  1852.  SBehfby,  ror  jurist.  Erkl.  d.  Bede  pro  Q.,  Phil.  10, 126. 
WOetling,  Cic.^8  Quinctiana,  z.  Yerstftndnis  u.  zur  rhetor.  Wtirdigung,  Oldenb. 
1882.    BKlotz,  adnotatt.  ad  Cic.  or.  Quinct.,  Lps.  1862. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  inconsiderable  fragments  in  the  Turin  Palimpsest, 
s.  rV/V  (see  APbyrok,  Cic.  oratt.  p.  Scauro  etc.  p.  214,  cf.  §  180,  2)  this  speech  is 
only  preserved  in  later  MSS.  s.  XV.,  e.g.  in  the  Bern.  214,  Genev.  101  and  in  the 
Paris  MSS.  collated  in  KeUer  (n.  2). 

2)  pro  Sex.  Boscio  Amerino,  a.  674/80,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  charge  of  parricide.  The  cause  was  a  difficult  one 
inasmuch  as  the  real  adversary  was  a  favourite  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Cicero  notwithstanding  took  up  the 
defence,  as  well  as  his  boldness  toward  Sulla,  combined  with  tact, 
in  conducting  the  case,  told  in  his  favour.  This  speech  also  is 
constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  scholastic  rules,  diffiise  in 
style  and  rhetorically  embellished. 

1.  Cic.  Bmt.  812.  816.    Orat.  107.    Quiht.  12,  6,  4.    DKuuum,  GB.  5,  284. 
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ANxBx,  abnndantiam  iuvenilem  in  or.  pB.  A.  apparentem  notavit,  Kempten  1896. 
EWOlffliw,  Phil.  84, 142.    GLakdoraf,  see  §  179, 1, 1. 

2.  The  oration  was  known  already  to  Petrarch.  AHortis,  Gic  nelle  opere  de 
Petr.,  Trieste  1878.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  by  Poggio  (about  1415)  in 
Gallis  together  with  the  pro  Murena  (likewise  the  speeches  pCaec.,  de  leg.  agr.,  in 
Pis.,  pBab.  Post.,  pBab.  perduellioms  reo,  pBosc.  com.):  accordingly  there  are 
only  late  copies  e.g.  Wolfenbttttel.  205,  Monac.  15734,  Lag.  26,  Laur.  48,  25  (=Lag. 
25;  Chatelain  t.  24). — Separate  editions  by  EOsEMBRtaoEN  (with  introd.  and 
commeptary,  Brunswick  1844),  GWGossrau  (Quedlinb.  1858),  GHauc  (Ausgew. 
Eeden  I,  Berl."  1886),  SKarstkn  (Utr.  1861),  FKichter  (Lpz.»  1877  by  AFleckeiskh, 
cf.  the  same  JJ.  98,  548).  Published  and  explained,  together  with  the  schoL 
Gronov.,  by  GLandoraf,  Erl.  1884.  A  school  edition  by  the  same  writer,  Gotha 
1882.  EHDoNKiN  (after  Halm),  Lond.'  1882. — Criticism :  AEberhard,  lect.  tull.  1 
(1872),  5.    HWrampelmeter,  cod.  Wolfenb.  2,  xxii. 

3)  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  according  to  the  ordinary  as- 
sumption delivered  a.  678/76.  The  speech  turns  upon  a  slave 
(Panurgus),  whom  the  prosecutor,  C.  Fannius  Chaerea,  had  sent 
to  Roscius  for  the  purpose  of  histrionic  study,  the  agreement 
being  that  the  profit  anticipated  from  the  art  of  the  slave  should 
be  divided  between  the  master  and  teacher.  But  a  certain 
Flavins,  having  killed  Panurgus,  had  paid  damages  first  to 
Koscius  and  then  to  Fannius,  which  are  now  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two. 

1.  Umterholzner,  d.  Bede  f.  d.  Schausp.  B.,  in  Savigny^s  Zeitschr.  1,  248. 
GFPucHTA,  civilistische  Schriften  (1851)  272.  GEHeimbach,  observatt.  iur.  rom. 
(Lps.  1884)  18.  EHuscHKE  in  Bichter's  krit.  Jahrb.  1840,  481.  MAvBethmaxm- 
HoLLWEo,  rOm.  Civilproz.  2  (Bonn  1865),  804.  JBaron,  Zeitschr.  d.  Savigny-Stift. 
1, 116.  EBuHSTRAT,  ib.  8,  84.  Drumann,  GB.  5,  846,  who  gives  the  date  as  not 
earlier  than  686/68.    See  for  a  different  calculation  Lamdgraf  (§  179,  1, 1),  app.  1. 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  speech,  together  with  the  close  of  that  pro  C.  Babirio 
perduellionis  reo  (no.  19),  which  in  the  MS.  found  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2,  2) 
immediately  preceded  it,  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  few  leaves  having  fallen 
out.  See  Baiter-Halm  Cic.  2,  iii. — A1SS«  Laur.  48,  25.  Monac  (bibl.  Electoral.  68) 
and  others. — Or.  pB.  C.  ed.,  adnott.  illustr.  CASchmidt,  Lps.  1889. — Translated 
by  EOsehbrCooen,  in  Jahn^s  Archiv.  11,  554. 

4)  pro  M.  Tullio,  delivered  before  reciperatores  a.  682/72  or 
683/71,  a  suit  in  Tullius'  name  against  a  neighbour  of  bis,  a 
veteran  soldier  of  Sulla's,  P.  Fabius,  who  had  destroyed  Tullius' 
country  house  in  the  territory  of  Thurii. 

1.  Tac.  dial.  20  qui$  (nunc)  de  exceptume  et  formula  perpetUtur  Via  immensa 
vclumina  quae  pro  M,  Tullio  out  A,  Caecina  legimusf  Cf.  Jul.  Victor  p.  240  Or.= 
419  Halm.  Schol.  Bob.  pMil.  p.  278  Or.— Drumann  GB.  5,  258  assigns  the  speech 
tea.  682. 

2.  Preserved  only  in  a  very  incomplete  form  in  two  palimpsests  s.  lY/Y  at 
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Turin  and  Milan :  first  edited  by  APetbon  and  AMai,  see  §  180, 2.  See  the  same 
section  for  CBeier^s  edition. — PhEHuschke^s  text  and  commentary  in  JGHuschke^s 
anal.  lit.  (Lps.  1826)  77.  Kelleb,  semestr.  1,  8,  658  (with  a  new  collation  of  the 
palimpsests).  PKbOgeb,  Herm.  5,  146.— CBbier,  inrispr.  in  Cic.  p.  T.,  Jahn^s 
Jahrb.  1  (1826),  214.    FKvSaviomy,  verm.  Schrif t.  8,  228. 

6)  Divinatio  (in  Caecilium),  by  whicli  Cicero  (a.  684/70) 
secured  to  himself  the  right  of  appearing  as  accuser  of  Verres 
(opposing  Hortensius),  in  the  place  of  the  harmless  Q.  Caecilius 
Niger  who  had  been  put  forward  by  Verres ;  and 

6-11)  in  Verrem,  on  account  of  his  exactions  in  his  prae- 
torian province  of  Sicily,  6  speeches  in  two  actiones.  In  the  first 
actio  on  the  6th  August  684/70  Cicero  delivered  the  first  oration 
as  an  introduction  to  the  prosecution  proper.  After  this  during 
the  nine  days  which  the  case  occupied  he  brought  in  the  counts 
of  the  accusation  one  by  one,  giving  merely  the  heads,  and  letting 
the  witnesses  and  documents  plead  for  themselves.  Then,  when 
the  defendant,  foreseeing  the  adverse  verdict,  had  voluntarily 
gone  into  exile,  Cicero  elaborated  his  rich  materials  in  the  five  / 
books  of  the  actio  secunda :  de  praetura  urbana,  de  iurisdictione 
Siciliensi,  de  frumento,  de  signis,  de  suppliciis.  In  these  orations, 
which  were  never  actually  delivered,  Cicero  speaks  as  if  Verres 
had  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  second  hearing  (accusatio),  and 
as  if  these  speeches  might  still  influence  the  final  decision.  They 
rank  among  the  finest  of  Cicero's  orations  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  liveliness  and  lucidity  of  the 
exposition. 

1.  Caecilins  (of  Sicily)  was  dveKevdepuc^  d^Opurot,  hox»i  ^v  lovSaij;^tM  (Plut. 
Cic.  7).  LFbiedlIndeb,  Sittengesch.'  8, 578.  Hence  Cicero^s  witticism :  quid  ludaeo 
eum  verref  (Plut.  1.1.). — JWSluiteb,  de  Cic.  div.  in  Caec.,  Leid.  1882. 

2.  Dbumann,  GB.  5,  268. 827.  P8.>Aboon.  p.  97-218  Or.  Schol.  Gbob.  p.  882- 
496  Or.  KOhio,  de  Cic.  in  Verr.  artis  operum  aestimatore,  Jever  1868.  WOOhlihg, 
de  Cic.  artis  aestimatore,  Halle  1877.  HDeobnkolb,  die  lex  Hieronica  .  .  ., 
Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Verrinen,  Berl.  1861.  WGPlutoebs,  emendatt.  in  Cic.  Verr.  act. 
II.  L  2  et  8  (Leid.  1^5)  and  lectt.  Toll.  (ib.  1856)  p.  8-48.  LSchwabe  (on  Verr. 
IV),  PhU.  80,  811.    KLehbs,  wissensch.  Mon.-Bl.  1878,  46.    CJaooby,  PhU.  41, 178. 

8.  The  most  important  MSS.  of  the  Verrinae  are  the  Paris  7774  A  s.  IX  (now 
only  for  b.  4  and  5 :  but  at  one  time  it  contained  all  the  Verrinae :  EThomas,  rev. 
de  phiL  9,  167.  Facsim.  Chatelaib  t.  81,  1),  the  Vatican  palimpsest  (Begin.  2077 
a.  rV  ?  facsim.  Zaxgbm.  and  Wattbnb.  pi.  4.  Chatelaib  t.  82),  Paris  7776  s.  XI 
(Chatelaib  t.  81,  2),  Lagom.  29  and  42,  two  Wolfenbtittel  MSS.  (dependent  on  the 
Paris  7774  A ;  on  this  cf .  HNohl,  Herm.  20,  66)  and  others.  A  leaf  of  a  palimpsest 
(s.  Ill  ?)  for  Verr.  2, 1,  44-46  in  Turin  (Chatelaib  t.  80).  Cf .  NMadvio,  op.  ac.  1, 
828.  CHalm,  Mllnch.  Gel.  Ans.  1858,  no.  29-88.  Notwithstanding  its  age  the 
Vatican  palimpsest  must  be  used  with  caution.   HBIbusel,  utri  Verrinarum  codici 
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xnaior  fides  habenda  sit,  Palimps.  Vat.  an  Begio  Paris.,  BerL  1876.  CFWMOllss's 
Cic.  2, 1,  XL. — HKarbaum,  de  auctor.  et  fide  grammatioomm  lat.  in  oonstit.  lect.  in 
Verr.,  Diss.  Hal.  6,  71.— Editions  of  the  Verr.  by  OGZumpt  (BerL  1881 :  the  text  by 
itself,  ib.  1880),  GLoho  (with  a  commentary,  Lond.*  1862).  Separate  editions  of 
b.  II  by  Gbbuzer  and  Moser,  Gk^tt.  18d7. — Speech  against  Gaecil.  aAd  against  Terr, 
ly  and  y,  explained  by  CHalm  (ausgew.  Beden  II,  BerL*  1882).  The  same 
speeches  singly  by  FBichteb  and  AEberuard  (Div.  in  CaeciL  Lps.'  1879).  Biv. 
and  in  Verr.  act  I  by  WEHbitlamd  and  HGowix,  Gamb.  1877,  the  same  by 
JEKiNO,  Lond.  1887.— B.  IV  and  V  by  EThomas,  Par.  1886. 86.  R  IV  translated 
from  the  text  of  KLbhrs  by  OPFUimTirKR,  KOnigsb.  1879. 

12)  pro  M.  Fonteio,  a.  685/69,  an  actio  repetandaram,  not 
completely  preserved. 

1.  We  owe  the  greater  part  of  what  is  preserved  to  the  Vatic-Basilic,  (see 
§  178,  8).  Niebuhr  (§  180,  2)  added  from  the  palimps.  Palatine- Vaticanus  24  s.  V 
(Chatelain  t.  82)  new  fragments  of  the  first  part  (see  these  also  in  AMax^s  class, 
auct.  2,  868) ;  others  from  a  MS.  s.  XU  in  Ones  near  Trdves  have  been  added 
by  JKlbim  (cf.  §  180,  2)  p.  57. — On  the  substance  of  the  speech  see  Dbumaxit, 
GB.  5,  829.     ABScHMBXDEB,  qnaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  Font.,  Lps.  1876. 

13)  pro  Caecina,  a.  686/69,  delivered  before  reciperatores,  on 
a  suit  concerning  an  inheritance,  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law 
being  on  Cicero's  side. 

1.  Cic.  orat.  102.  Cf .  Tac.  dial.  20  (above  p.  284, 1.  4  from  the  end).  Quiht.  5, 
10,  98.    The  advocate  of  the  defendant  (L.  Aebutius)  was  C.  Piso. 

2.  The  best  MSS. :  Monac.  18787  (Tegemseensis)  s.  XI,  Berolinensis  (Erfnrtensis) 
8.  XII  (cf.  EWdkdkb,  variae  lectt.  librorum  aliquot  Cic.  ex  cod.  Erfurt.,  Lps.  1827 
p.  87),  fragments  in  the  Turin  palimps.,  see  above  no.  4,  2. — Separate  editions  by 
CAJordan  (Lps.  1847,  supplement  to  this  de  cod.  Tegemseensi,  Lps.  1848).— 
PhEHuschkk  in  JGHuschke's  analect.  lit.  164.  Dbumann,  GB.  5,  385.  FLKeller, 
semestr.  lib.  II  (Ztlr.  1843)  and  also  Mommsen,  Zf AW.  1845.  no.  136.  CAJoidah 
in  his  prolegg.,  and  for  the  contrary  view  OZeyss,  ZfAW.  1848,  865.  AHGZim- 
MEEMANN,  de  A.  Caeciua  (1852),  p.  6.  EKlotz,  adnott.  ad  Cic  (5aecin.,  Lps.  1866. 
67  II.  JNMadvio,  udsigt  of  phil.-hist.  samf .  virksomh.  1878/80, 11.  (^MFrahckejt, 
Mnemos.  9,  245. 

14)  de  imperio  Cn.  Pompei,  delivered  a.  688/66  when 
Cicero  was  praetor,  in  support  of  the  lex  Manilia.  The  praise  of 
Pompey  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  arrangement  is  scholasti- 
cally  strict,  but  the  style  is  masterly. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  102.  Pronto  p.  221.  Cf.  Schol.  Ghonov.  p.  437-442  Or.—MSS. 
are  the  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  18,  2),  then  the  Tegems.  which  is  here  incomplete 
(above  no.  13,  2)  and  to  supplement  it  the  Hildeshemensis  s.  XIII  (HNohl,  Herm. 
21,  193)  and  others.  Drumann,  GR.  5,  356.  ANikl,  levitatem  et  fallaciam  argu- 
mentationis  in  Cic.  or.  etc.  ostend.,  Kempten  1842.  Baukrmkistkr,  Cic.  Rede  de 
imp.  P.  nach  ihrem  rhet.  Werte,  Luckau  1861.  Editions  by  CBenecks  (Lps.  1884), 
CHalm  (Lps.  1849  and  ausgew  Rdn.  I,  Berl.»o  1866),  GWGossrau  (Quedlinb.  1854), 
FRicHTER  (Lpz.'  1883  by  AEberhard).  ADeubrliho,  Gotha  1884.  ASWiutms 
(after  Halm),  Lond.«  1885. 
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15)  pro  A.  Clnentio  Habito,  defence  against  a  charge  of 
poisoning,    a.  68S/66. 

1.  QuiHT.  2, 17,  21  Cicero  m  temitrat  cffudi»$e  iudieUmi  in  eausa  Cluentii  glariahu 
mU  Of.  ib.  4,  5, 11.  6,  5,  9.  11, 1,  61-68.  74.  Apoll.  Sid.  ep.  8, 10  M.  TuUxub  .  .  . 
pro  Clumdio  ipte  te  viciL—MSS, :  Maziac  15784,  Laur.  48, 12  and  51. 10 ;  Wolf enbutt. 
205.  Fragments  in  the  Turin  palimpsest.— Editions  by  JClassen,  Bonn  1881, 
WBamsat,  Oxf  .>  1888.  WYFausset,  Lond.'  1888. — Discnssions  of  the  legal  points 
DBUMJLinr,  GB.  5, 860.  CNiemeysb,  der  Prozess  gegen  CI.,  Kiel  1871.  CBardt,  eu 
Cics  Claentiana.  Neuwied  1878.  HNettlbship,  Lectures  and  Essays  (Lond.  1885)  67. 

16-18)  The  three  speeches  de  lege  agraria  contra  P.  Ser- 
vilium  Bollum,  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  consular  speeches  (a. 
691/63),  combating  the  immoderate  proposals  of  the  popular  tri- 
bune Servilius  to  appoint  a  (democratic)  committee  of  ten  with 
the  most  extensive  powers  concerning  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  land  in  Italy.  His  proposal  (which  W8is  also  directed 
against  Pompey)  is  impugned  by  Cicero  apparently  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  The  first  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Jan.  1,  only  the  conclusion  being  extant,  the  second  and  third 
(short)  are  addressed  to  the  people,  while  a  fourth  speech  (like- 
wise short)  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

L  A  summary  of  his  oonsular  speeches  is  given  by  Cicbbo  himself  Att.  2, 1,  8. 
Qdiitt.  2, 16,  7. 

2.  Best  MSS.:  Pithoeanus,  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  18,  2),  Erlangens.  88. 
HEbklimg,  oodicis  Lagom.  9  auctoritas  in  oratt.  de  lege  agr.,  cum  mantissa  de 
cod.  Paris.  7774,  Brunswick  1868.— Bee  et  expl.  AWZumpt,  Berl.  1861  (cf. 
FBiCHTBH,  JJ.  87,  251).— Drumans,  GB.  8,  152.  LLamok,  rOm.  Altert.  8,  281. 
MoioiBBK,  BG.  8*,  182. — HGGkbhaht,  obss.  in  Cic  de  1.  agr.,  Hof  1851.  HSchwarz, 
miscellanea  philol.  (Lps.  1878),  8-24 ;  ooniectan.  critt.  in  Cic  oratt.  (Hirschb.  1888). 
HTKahstbn,  Mnemos.  NS.  6,  288. 482.  Haxnxcke,  on  Cic.*s  speeches  de  lege  agr., 
Stettin  1888. 

19)  pro  C.  Eabirio  perduellionis  reo,  a.  691/63. 

1.  Incompletely  preserved  (the  conclusion  is  missing,  see  above  no.  8,  2)  in 
late  MSS.  which  rest  upon  Poggio^s  discoveries  see  above  no.  2,  2 ;  in  addition 
Niebuhr  in  1820  published  a  few  fragments  from  a  palimps.  Palatino-Vati- 
canus  (§180,  2). — An  early  commentator  ap.  Chahis.  GL.  1,  211,  20  quod  iudicii 
genuM  (Babirius  perduell.  reus  is  previously  mentioned)  Sitcer  in  eandem  ortUionem 
M.  TyiUii  a6  Horatio  Bumptum  ait  etc — On  this  subject  cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  8*,  169. 
BliALLin,  rev.  hist  12  (1880),  267.  HWirz,  JJ.  119,  177.  HPdtschb,  d.  genus 
iudicii  der  Bede  Cic  pBab.,  Jena  1881.— Separate  ed.  by  WEHkitulkd,  Cambr. 
1862. 

20-23)  The  four  speeches  in  L.  Catilinam,  treating  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy,  the  first  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Nov.  8.  691/63  and  charging  Catiline  with  his  latest  steps ;  the 
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second,  of  Nov.  9,  informing  the  people  of  the  events  in  the 
Senate  and  of  Catiline's  departure  from  Rome ;  the  third,  of  the 
evening  of  Dec.  3,  acquainting  the  people  with  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Catilinarians  left  at  Rome  and  the  evidence  of  the  letters 
seized  on  the  Allobroges;  the  fourth  pronounced  in  the  Senate 
on  Dec.  5,  and  recommending  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
prisoners. 

1.  On  the  events  themselves  see  esp.  Drumakn  GB.  5,  877.  EHagen,  Catilina, 
KOnigsb.  1854.  Mommben,  BG.  8^,  175;  Herm.  1,  484.  FBaub  in  the  Progr.  t. 
Buchsweilerl875;  Wtlrtt.  Korresp.-Bl.  1870,  24.  198.  252.  LLahob,  rOm.  Alter- 
turner  8  (1871),  216.  CHachtmanm,  die  chronol.  Bestimmung  von  Cic.  in  Cat.  I  a. 
n,  Seehausen  1877.  AWeidneb,  Phil.  Anz.  a  410.  AWZumpt,  JJ.  Suppl.  vol.  7, 
577  and  esp.  GJohn,  die  Entstehungsgesch.  der  Gatilinar.  VerschwOnmg,  ibid.  8, 
708.  782;  JJ.  181,  841.  JOoorek,  wann  hat  Cic.  in  Cat.  I  u.  II  gehalten?  Budolfs- 
wert  1878.  79  II.  AKChm,  quo  die  Cic.  or.  in  Cat.  I  habuerit,  BresL  1885. — 
EyStesn,  Catil.  u.  d.  Parteik&mpfe  in  Bom  der  Jahre  66-68,  Dorp.  1888. 

2.  FA  Wolf  was  probably  joking  when  he  disputed  the  genuineness  of  one  of 
these  speeches,  though  even  later  on  he  upheld  this  view,  always  ambiguously, 
of  altera  ex  mediis  duabus.  Acting  on  this  hint,  ingenious  writers  insisted  on 
*  demonstrating  ^  the  spuriousness  first  of  or.  2  or  8,  then  of  4,  and  lastly  even  of 
1 !  This  dust-cloud  of  criticism  has  long  since  been  laid.  On  this  question  see 
the  appropriate  observations  of  Drumann,  GB.  5,  470.  Also  Madvio,  Op.  acad. 
2,  888.  WBlnuLEiif,  Zf AW.  1888,  66.  EHaokn,  de  Cic.  Catilinariis  ad  .  .  . 
Gottholdium,  KOnigsb.  1851.  Moderate  criticism,  which  does  not  presume  spurious- 
ness on  the  ground  of  any  seeming  or  even  actual  defect,  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
these  speeches  to  Cicero. 

8.  These  orations  are  preserved  in  very  numerous  MSS.,  some  exceedingly 
corrupt;  among  the  best  are  e.g.  Laur.  45,  2  s.  Xiy=Lagom.  62  (CALkhmanh, 
Herm.  14,  625.  CFWMCllers  Cic.  2,  2,  lxiv),  Ambros.  C.  29  inf.  s.  X  (Baiteb, 
Phil.  20,  885.  Facsim.  Chatelaim  t.  28,  8),  the  Monacenses  15964  s.  XI  (Chatelaih 
t.  27,  8),  4611  s.  Xn,  7809  s.  XIII.— Editions  by  CBenecke  (Lpz.  1828),  CHalm 
(Ausgew,  Bdn.  m,  Berl."  1886),  FBichter  (Lpz.*  1882  by  AEberhard).  EHacht- 
MANN,  Gotha  *  1886.  APasdera,  Turin  18^.  ASWilkims  (after  Halm  with  many 
additions),  Lond.*  1879. 

24)  pro  L.  Murena,  a  successfiil  defence  of  the  consul  elect 
L.  Licinius  Murena,  who  was  prosecuted  under  the  lex  Tullia 
de  ambitu  (Nov.  B91/63).  It  is  not  very  convincing,  but  in- 
genious and  lively,  with  all  sorts  of  witticisms  on  jurisprudence 
and  Stoicism,  representatives  of  which  were  then  Cicero's  oppo- 
nents, Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  and  M.  Cato ;  the  speaker  likewise 
cleverly  plays  upon  the  jurors'  dread  of  Catiline  gaining  the 
consulship.  The  speech  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
delivered  in  quite  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  published. 

1.  In  57  only  the  headings  of  the  sections  de  Pottumii  criminilmi,  de  Servii 
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i9  are  given ;  see  §  44,  7.  There  are  also  a  few  accidental  gaps  in  our 
text  towards  the  end,  e^.  78.  80. 85. 

2.  Quint.  11, 1,  60  sq.  Putt.  Cic.  85.  Dbumahk,  GB.  4, 187.  5,  477.  Nikbuhr, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  218.  Boot,  de  emendanda  et  explicanda  Cic.  or.  pMur.,  Mnemosyne 
5,  847.  GSoROF,  de  Cic  pM.  or.  comment,  critica.  I,  Potsd.  1861.  Other  critical 
contributions  by  JFGCamps  ( JJ.  98,  179)  and  Tbuffbl  (ibid.  99,  856.  101,  821. 
106,  264.  504.  728.  105,  668).  LUrlichs,  BhM.  88,  158.  GMFrancksn,  Mnemos. 
N&  5,  296.  JVOlbxi^  J  J.  118,  506.  WHBoscheb,  JJ.  181,  877.  AGbummb,  Cic. 
or.  pMnr.  dispositio,  Gera  1687. 

8.  The  MSS.,  which  are  of  late  date  throughout,  are  all  derived  from  the  one 
brought  to  Italy  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2,  2).  CHalm,  die  Hss.  zu  Cic  pMur. 
MfUich.  SBer.  1861, 1,  487.  On  the  Wolf enbtitteL  205  see  Wbampklmbtkr  (§  178,  8) 
P.  Il-rV,  Hannov.  1874-7a— Editions :  Bee  et  explicavit  AWZumpt,  BerL  1859 
(discussions  concerning  it  between  CHalm  and  AWZumpt  in  the  ZfGW.  14,  881. 
15,  887.  16,  887.  888).  Explained  by  GTischer  (BerL  1861),  CHalm  (Ausgew. 
Bdn.  Vn,  Berl. «  1888),  HAKoch  (and  GLabdorap,  Lps.  ^  1885),  WEHbitulnd, 
C«mb.«  1877.— Translated  by  GWbndt,  Stuttg.  1869. 

25)  pro  P.  (Cornelio)  Sulla,  of  the  year  692/62,  a  successful 
defence  against  a  charge  of  participation  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy. 

1.  SoHOL.  Bob.  p.  859-869  Or.  Gkll.  12,  12,  2.— Best  MSS. :  Monac  18787 
(Tegemseensis)  and  Palatino-Yaticanus  1525. — GEJEybbts,  de  Cio.  or.  p.  Sylla, 
Nymwegen  1885.  MSktffxbt,  ep.  crit.  ad  C.  Halmium  de  Cia  p.  Sulla  et  Best, 
orr.,  Berl.  1848,  together  with  Halm,  JJ.  55,  80.  CCampe,  Beitr.  zur  Kritik  dee 
Cic.  1  (Greiffenberg  1860),  21.— Editions  by  KHFbotscheb  (Lps.  1881 ;  commentary 
1882),  CHalm  (Lps.  1845  and  Ausgew.  Bdn.  YH,  BerL«  1888),  FBichteb  (and 
GLakdobaf,  Lpz.s  1885),  JSBbid  (Cambr.  1882). 

26)  pro  Archia,  delivered  a.  692/62  in  defence  of  the  con- 
tested citizenship  of  Archias. 

1.  The  speech  abounds  in  declamation  and  its  genuineness  was  questioned  on 
that  ground  by  CW8chb0i>bb  (Lpz.  1818),  who  was  opposed  by  FPlatz  (Seebode^s 
krit.  Arch.  1820-22) ;  but  JCWBOchmbb  (Schwerin  1889. 1841)  raised  new  doubts, 
which  were  answered  by  JLattmabh  (GOtt.  1847) ;  yet  why  should  not  Cicero 
have  indulged  in  declamation  ?  Cf.  IHSchbeitheb,  Mnemosyne  5, 115 ;  also  Tag. 
diaL  87  nee  Cic^rotiem  magnum  araiarem  P.  Quintiut  de/ensua  tnU  Liciniu8  Arehiat 
faeiuni:  CtUUina  et  MUo  et  Verres  et  Antoniue  heme  illi/amam  cireumdederunt, 

2.  Best  MSS. :  Bruxellensis  (Gemblaoensis)  5852  s.  XI/XII  (Facsim.  Chatblaib 
t.  88),  Erfurtensis  s.  XII  (see  above  no.  18,  2). — Editions  by  BStObbvbubg  (Lps. 
1882.  Lps.  1889),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bdn.  m,  Berl."  1886),  FBichtbb  (Lpz.^  1884 
by  AEbbbhabd),  ^Thomas  (avec  une  nouvelle  collation  de  Gemblac  etc),  Fans 
1888.    PThomas,  Mons  1882.    J^bid,  Cambr.' 1884. 

8.  For  explanations  see  Schol.  Bob.  p.  858-^59  Or.  FJaoobs  in  Brsch  and 
G ruber's  Allg.  Enc.  I,  5, 187.  Dbumanb,  GB.  4, 199.  Schbbithbb,  Mnemos.  5, 118. 
CAuTBHBiBTH,  BlfbayT  GW.  8,  822. 

27)  pro  L.  (Valeric)  Flacco,  of  a.  696/69,  a  snccessfol  de- 
fence against  an  actio  repetandarum  raised  by  D.  Laelius. 

1.  Macbob.  2, 1,  18  pro  L.  Flaooo,  qtiem  r^petundarum  reitm  %og%  opportunitaie 
fi.L.  U 
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de  fMinifeiti99um%»  crimintbiu  exemit.  i»  iocu9  in  oratione  mm  eociUA :  mihi  ex  Ubr^ 
Furii  Bibaculi  notus  eat, — There  is  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  speech  a  lacuna  which 
AMai  has  partially  filled  in  by  the  aid  of  the  scholiasta  Bobiensis  (§  295,  4)  and 
from  a  cod.  Ambros.  (§  180,  2).  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Vatic.  Basilic  s.  YIII/IX 
(§  178,  8),  which  however  contains  only  §  89-54  (new  collation  ap.  ABsirrKR- 
scHEiD,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1885/86).  Also  Mon.  157B4,  Bern.  854.  There  is  no 
extant  MS.  evidence  for  §  75-88 :  according  to  the  account  of  KPeutinger  they 
were  first  printed,  from  a  MS.  which  is  now  lost,  in  the  edition  of  ACratander, 
Basel  1528.  Gf.  Mommsen,  Herm.  18, 160.— WObtling,  librorum  mss.  Cic  pFlacoo 
condicio,  Hameln  1872.— Dbumann,  GE.  5,  619.— WGPluygbbs,  lect.  tull.  (Leid. 
1856),  44.  GAJoBDAN,  annotate  critt.,  Soest  ld6a  JFOGampb,  zu  Cic.  p.  FL, 
Progr.  V.  Greiffenberg  1879.  HTKabsten,  Mnemoe.  NS.  7,  800.  BDahbstb,  M6L 
Graux  (Par.  1884)  7. — An  annotated  edition  by  AduMbsbil,  Lp&  1888. 

28-31)  Four  speeches  post  reditu m,  viz.  (28)  oratio  cum 
senatui  gratias  egit ;  (29)  cum  populo  gratias  egit ;  (30)  de  domo 
sua  ad  pontifices,  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  consecration  of 
the  site  of  his  house  by  Clodius  and  his  legal  claim  to  its  restitu- 
tion, all  three  of  September  697/67 ;  (31)  de  haruspicum  responsis, 
of  a.  698/56  and  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  haruspices^  that 
sacred  institutions  were  being  violated,  a  declaration,  explained 
by  Clodius  of  Cicero's  house  (as  a  consecrated  site),  but  which 
Cicero  applies  to  Clodius  himself. 

1.  The  first  8peech  is  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  in 
favour  of  Gicero^s  return  (ad  Att.  4,  1,  5).  For  the  third  speech  cf.  ad  Att.  4,  2,  2. 
Quint.  10, 1,  28 ;  for  the  fourth  Ascon.  p.  69  Or.  62,  K.-8.  (de  arusp.  responso) 
and  Quint.  5, 11,  42. 

2.  The  second  speech,  ad  Quirites,  cannot  be  proved  genuine  by  external 
arguments,  and  there  are  various  reasons  to  suspect  it  on  internal  grounds. 
MLangb,  de  Cic.  altera  poet  reditum  oratione,  Lpz.  1875;  Iw^MOller,  JB.  1874/75, 
1,  689. — The  other  three  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently impugned.  JMarkland  (Bemarks  on  the  epistles  of  Cic.  to  Brutus  etc 
with  a  dissertation  upon  four  orations  ascribed  to  Cic,  Lond.  1745,  cf.  Wolf's 
edition  p.  xlvii)  was  strongly  supported  in  his  doubts  by  FAWolp  (Cic.  quae 
vulgo  feruntur  oratt.  IV  etc,  Berl.  1801),  whose  views  were  adopted  by  SchUtz, 
OreUi,  CLKayser  (in  the  edition  by  him  and  Baiter  4,  IX)  and  others.  Various 
discussions  thereon.  More  recent  literature :  Dbumann,  GB.  2,  800.  811.  GLah- 
MKTER,  orat.  de  harusp.  resp.  habitae  originem  Tullianam  etc,  Gott.  1849; 
WHoFFMANN,  de  fide  et  auctor.  orat.  Cic.  de  har.  resp.,  Burg  1878  (in  answer  to 
the  arguments  for  spuriousness  advanced  by  SPPomfe  van  Meerdebvoort,  ad  or. 
q.  Cic.  fertur  de  har.  resp.,  Leid.  1850).  ADibtzsch,  Uber  die  Halmsche  Ausgabe 
der  Beden  Ciceros  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  ftlr  die  Untersuchung  der  angefochtenen 
Beden,  BhM.  12,  529.  CHOGrotenfeldt,  de  or.  Cic.  de  domo  inventione  et  dis- 
positione,  Helsingf.  1879.  CBOck,  de  Cic.  or.  de  domo,  Munich.  1881. — ^LLahgb, 
spicil.  in  Cic.  de  domo,  Lps.  1880.    HJordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886. 

8.  The  best  MS.  is  the  Parislnus  7794  s.  IX  (see  concerning  it  CHalm,  BhM. 
9,  821),  also  Erlang.  88  Bruxell.  5845  s.  XII.~HWaonbr,  Cic.  or.  post  red.  in 
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senata  rec,  scriptarae  var.  adiecit,  prolegomenis  instraxit^  annotationibus  •  .  . 
explanavit,  defendit,  Lps.  s.  a.  (1^8). — Criticism:  HTKarstkn,  Miuemos.  NS. 
7,  899. 

32)  pro  P.  Sestio,  of  March  698/66,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  suit  de  vi,  in  wliich  Cicero  avails  himself  of  all  the 
resources  of  oratory.  The  orator  speaks,  however,  at  greater 
length  of  himself  and  the  aristocratic  party  than  of  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  accused. 

1.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  4,  1  SeHUu  noHer  ab9olutu8  ett  a.  d,  V,  Id.  Mart,y  et  ,  .  . 
omnibus  sententiia  abtolutus  eaL  .  ,  .  acUo  noa  in  eo  iudicio  conteculos  esse  ut  omnium 
grtUianmi  videremMr,  nam  defendendo  et  moroso  homini  cumulaii$8ime  $atii  fecimus 
et  ,  .  ,  Vatinium  .  .  .  coneidimue, — Schol.  Bob.  p.  291-818  Or.  JNMadvio, 
op.  ac.  1,  411.  bii.    Dbumann,  GB.  5,  664.    ASWBssNbKao,  obss.  in  or.  S.,  Viborg 

1887.  CFHkbmann,  vindiciae  lect  Bern,  in  Cic.  Sest.,  GOtt.  1852.  WPAU^  ZfGW. 
28,  805.  HPbobst,  JJ.  97,  851.  HWbampelmeyeb,  libromm  mss.  qui  Cic.  orr.  p. 
Sest.  et  pro  GaeL  continent  ratio,  Gott.  1868 ;  God.  Wolfenb.  2  (1874),  p.  xxix. 
LUblichs,  BhM.  88, 150.  EOppenbiedeb,  zu  Cic.  pSest.,  Aogsb.  1877.  EObtmann, 
ZfGW.  88,  417.  MHebtz,  e.  Krit.  v.  Cic.  pSest,  JJ.  SuppL  13,  88.  OKimmig, 
de  Sestianae  interpolatt.,  Heidelb.  1882.    LBoxbsch,  rev.  de  Finstr.  pubL  Beige 

1888,  285. 

2.  Chief  MS. :  the  Paris.  7794  s.  IX,  also  Bmxell.  5845  s.  XII.  Monac  15784 
and  others.  Editions  by  OMMOllsb  (EOslin  *  1881),  JCWLotzbeck  (Baireuth  1829, 
with  p.  leg.  Man.),  Obblli  (with  p.  Cael.,  ZUr.  1882,  also  prefixed  to  the  ZtLrich 
Lectionskatal.  1884  and  Heidelb.  1885),  CHalm  (Lps.  1845,  also  Ansgew.  Bdn.  IV, 
BerL*  1886),  HAKoch  (Lpz.'  1877  by  AEbbbhabo).  BBoutebwbk,  Gotha  1888. 
HAHoLDEH,  Lond.  1888. 

33)  (Interrogatio)  in  P.  Vatinium  testem,  connected  with 
the  suit  against  Sestius,  in  which  Yatinius  had  been  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution.     This  speech  was  also  successful. 

1.  Cic  ad  Qo.  fr.  2,  4, 1  (see  no.  82, 1).  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815-824  Or.  Bbumajtii 
GB.  5,  682. — The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  for  the  pro  Se8tio.~£dition  by  CHalm, 
Lps.  1846.    Cf.  JNMaoyig,  op.  acad.  1,  508. 

34)  pro  M.  Gaelic  (§  209,  B),  of  a.  698/56,  full  of  esprit  and 
cutting  witticisms,  especially  against  the  real  prosecutrix,  the 
ill-famed  Clodia ;  a  speech  of  much  importance  for  our  knowledge 
of  Boman  morals. 

1.  MSS. :  Paris.  7794  s.  IX  (Facsim.  Chatblain  t.  28),  Erfurt.,  BroxeU.  5845, 
Harleian.  4927  (collated  by  EBIhbbss,  rev.  de  phiL  8,  88),  all  s.  XII :  for  certain 
passages  cf.  besides  the  Milan  and  Turin  palimpsests,  see  §  180,  2.— DSchwabb, 
quaestt.  Catull.  68.  66.  JNMaovio,  op.  acad.  1, 875.  ASWbsehbbbo,  krit.  Bemaerk. 
tU  Cics  Cael.,  Viborg  1886.  HWbampblmeteb  (see  no.  82,  1  and  §  178,  8). 
WObtliho,  librorum  mss.  Cic  or  p.  C.  .  .  condicio  .  .  eiusdem  Caelianae  virtutes 
et  vitia,  Gott.  1868.  CBabwbs,  quaest.  tull.  spec.  I  ad  Cael.  or.  spectans,  Gott.  1868. 
CMFBiJicuai,  Mnemos.  8,  201.    FSchOll,  BhM.  85,  542.    BIhbbhs  1.L 
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3B)  De  provinciis  consnlaribtis,  delivered  about  the  end 
of  May  698/B6,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prolongation  of  the  gover- 
norship of  Gaul  for  Caesar. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  84.— Bbumann,  GR.  5,  706.  MommseN)  BG.  8«,  828.  Madvio, 
op.  2, 1.  EMOller,  Einleit.  zu  Cic.  de  pr.  cons.,  Kattowitz  1886.— Explained  by 
GTiscHBB,  Berl.  1861. 

36)  pro  L.  (Cornelio)  Balbo,  of  a.  698/66,  the  defence  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  Caesar  (and  Pompey)  against  the  charge  of 
arrogation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  84. — Madvio,  op.  2, 18.  WPaul,  stud.  Cioeroniana,  Berl. 
1875,  EJuLLiEN,  6tude  sur  Cic.  pBalbo,  Lyon  1881 ;  de  L.  Com.  Balbo,  Paris  1886. 
JHocHE,  de  L.  Cornelio  Balbo  p.  I,  Bossleben  1882.  AGasqut,  de  Cic.  pBalbo 
oratione  sive  de  civitatis  jure  ex  Cic.  libris,  Paris  1886.— Edition  by  JSBbid, 
Cambr.  1879. 

37)  In  L.  (Calpnrnium)  Pisonem,  of  a.  699/55,  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  a  speech  of  monstrous  vehemence. 

1.  AsooN.  p.  1-17  Or.  1-15  K.-S.  The  commencement  has  been  lost.  Eleven 
fragments  of  it  were  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS.  at  Cues  (see  above 
no.  12, 1),  by  JKlein,  d.  Hs.  des  Nic.  C.  (Berlin  1866)  49.  Only  incomplete  versions 
of  the  correct  text  of  the  speech  have  been  preserved  in  the  Turin  palimpsest  and 
the  cod.  Vatic.  Basilican.  (§  178,  8)  s.  VIII;  the  latter  however  only  contains 
§  82-74  together  with  a  few  old  scholia  (published  by  ASeifferscheid,  Bresl.  ind. 
schol.  1885/86, 10) ;  the  more  complete  MSS.  e.g.  Monac.  15784,  the  Erfurtensis  etc., 
show  a  great  deterioration,  embodying  numerous  glosses. 

2.  Drumann,  GB.  6,  4.  CMFrancken  Mnemos.  12,  61.  JBake,  schoL  hypomn. 
4,298. 

38)  pro  Cn.  Plancio,  of  a.  700/64,  against  a  charge  of 
bribery. 

1.  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  253-278  Or. — Manuscripts:  Monac.  17787  (Tegemseensis), 
Erfurtensis.— Drum  ANN,  GR.  6,  45.— HKeil,  obss.  in  Plane,  Erl.  1864.  CCampe, 
JJ.  95,  265.— Editions  by  GGaratoni,  Bologna  1815,  EWunder,  Lpe.  1830,  EKOfke, 
Lpz.'  1887  (by  GLandoraf),  HAHolden,  Lond.  1881,  GBBonino,  Turin  1887. 

39)  pro  C.Rabirio  Postumo,  the  defence  (probably  unsuc- 
cessful) of  a  partisan  of  Caesar  against  a  well  founded  charge  of 
extortions,  a.  700/54. 

1.  Quint.  8,  6, 11.  4,  2, 10.  Cf.  Suet.  Claud.  16.— All  the  MSS.  (e.g.  Monac. 
15734,  Ambros.  C  121  inf.)  are  derived  from  that  brought  from  Italy  by  Poggio, 
and  are  therefore  late  and  untrustworthy. — Drumann,  GB.  6,  71.  CHalm,  tiber 
Ciceros  Eede  pro  E.P.,  Abh.  d.  MOnch.  Ak.  7,  8,  621.    BtenBrihk,  Phil.  11,  92 ; 

Mnemos.  NS.  2,  80. 

40)  pro  T.  Milone  on  the  murder  of  Clodius,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Milo,  a.  702/62.    It 
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is  not,  however,  the  speech  actually  delivered  (which  was  not 
successful),  but  a  subsequent  revision  of  it,  a  real  masterpiece  of 
oratorical  art. 

1.  AscoN.  p.  81-55  Or.  26-49  C.-S.  (ed.  ill.  Fbotschsb,  Freiberg  1845).  Quint. 
6,  5,  10.  10,  5,  20,  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  275-290.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  443  sq.  Cf.  below 
§  210,  2  ad  fin.  and  §  268,  6.— Chief  MSS.:  Monac.  18787  (Tegernseenais^  Facsim. 
Chatelain  t.  27),  Erfurtenais  (from  this  WFbsund,  Breal.  1888  published  the 
speech  pMil.  in  a  lithographic  facsimile);  also  for  some  passages  the  Turin 
palimpsest  is  important.  Editions  by  EOsbnbrCoobn  ('Hamb.  1872  by  HWibz), 
CHalm  (Ansgew.  Bed.  V,  Berl.»  1885),  J.  and  AWaobhbb  (Mons*  1876),  FBichteb 
(Lpa. »  1881  by  AEbbbhabd).  BBoutbbwbk,  Gotha  1887.  JSPubton,  Camb.  1877.— 
Translated  into  Greek  by  WBibkleb,  Stuttgart  1860. 

2.  AFGOuBTH,  de  artificiosa  forma  or.  p.  M.,  Berl.  1888.    LSpebobl,  Zf  AW . 
1848,  432.     HMeusbubgeb,  qua  tenus  Gic  in  or.  pMil.  observaverit  praecepta 
rhetorica,  Bied  1882. — CWbx,  zu  Cic  p.  M.,  JJ.  88,  207.    LLanob,  obss.  ad  Cic.  or  . 
MiL,  Gieasen  1864.  65 IL 

8.  The  speech  as  actuaUy  delivered  had  also  been  preserved.  Ascon.  86,  24 
Or.  42,  21  K.-S.  foatiet  iUa  quoqus  excepia  (by  short-hand  writers)  eius  orcUio, 
QuiHT.  4,  8, 17.  ScHOL.  Bob.  276, 10  et  exUU  alitt9  (Giceronis)  praeterea  liber  actorum 
pro  Milone,  A  fragment  of  this  first  speech  occurs  ap.  Quint.  9,  2,  54  and  Schol. 
Bob.  846, 18.    HGaumitz,  eu  den  Bobienser  Gic-Scholien,  Dresd.  1884, 1. 

41)  pro  M.  Marcello,  a.  706/46,  addressed  to  Caesar  in  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  an  old  adversary 
of  his  (§  202,  6). 

1.  The  three  speeches  pMarc.  Lig.  Deiot.  were  even  in  ancient  times  coupled 
together  as  ^*  Gaesarianae  " ;  see  Non.  487,  9  M,  TuUiu$  in  Ceteaarianit  (=:pMarc.  2). 
Sbbv.  Aen.  11,  488  Cicero  in  Caeeariania  (:=  pDeiot.  12).  Pbob.  GL.  4,  27,  18 
Cicero  .  .  ,  in  Cctetariania  («  pDeiot.  41)  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  speech  pMarc.  also,  in  spite  of  quotations  and  other  evidence,  has  not 
escaped  the  attacks  of  scepticism.  FAWolf  in  particular  has  expended  all  his 
ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  speech  is  bad  (which  must  be  granted) 
and  therefore  not  Giceronian ;  see  the  pref.  to  his  edition  (BerL  1802).  GLKaysee 
(in  his  and  Baiter^s  edition  of  Gicero  5,  viii)  concurred  with  Wolf.  Becent  answers 
to  Wolf  FHahne,  orat.  pMarc  defendit,  Jena  1876  (also  IwMOlleb,  JB.  1877,  2, 
248)  and  HSchwabke,  de  Gic.  quae  fertur  or.  pMarc.,  £rl.  1886. 

8.  ScHOL.  Ambb.  p.  847  sq.  Schol.  Gbonov.  p.  418  sqq.  Or.  Dbumamn,  GR.  6, 
262. — ^Manuscripts :  BruxeUensis  5845  (Gemblaoensis),  Erfurtenais,  Ambrus.  G  29 
inf.  s.  X.  Admont.  888  s.  XII  (collation  by  MPetschenio,  ZfoG.  84, 1). — Explained 
(together  with  Ligar.  and  Deiot.)  by  FBichteb  (Lpz.  *  1886  by  AEbbbhabd). 

42)  pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  public  intercession  with  Caesar  in 
&vour  of  this  exiled  partisan  of  Pompey ,  a.  708/46. 

1.  GGuttmabn,  de  earum  quae  vocantur  Gaesarianae  orationum  Tullian.  genere 
dicendi,  Greilsw.  1888,  attempts  (following  UvWiuLMowmE,  Herm.  12,  882)  to  show 
that  Gicero  in  the  speeoh  pro  Maroello  before  Caesar  poses  as  an  Asiatic,  but  in  the 
speeches  pLig.  and  pDeiot.  as  an  Atticist  (pr.  67  supr),  out  of  consideration  for  Caesar ! 
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2.  ScHOL.  Ambhos.  p.  871  sq.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  414  sqq.  Or. — TheMSS.  as  for  no. 
41,  8.— Editions  by  AFSoldan  O^anau  1889),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Kdn.  V,  Berl. »  1886), 
FBiCHTER  (see  no.  41, 8).— Translation  with  notes  by  HKbatz,  Stnttg.  1869.  Criti- 
cism: H Jordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886,  8.    • 

43)  pro  rege  Deiotaro,  in  defence  of  the  king  of  Galatia  of 
that  name  against  the  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  Caesar, 
delivered  at  Caesar's  residence,  October  709/46. 

1.  Schol.  Ambb.  p.  872.  Schol.  Gson.  p.  421  sqq.  Or. — MS8.  as  for  no.  41,  8, 
and  in  addition  the  Gudian.  885  s.  X  in  WolfenbUttel. — ^Editions  by  KHFbotscheb 
(Lps.  1885),  AFSoldan  (Hanau  1886),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Edn.  V,  BerL  •  1886), 
FBichteb  (see  no.  41,  2). 

44-B7)  InM.  Antonium  orationnm  Philippicarum,  libri 
XIV,  of  the  years  710/44  and  711/43.  In  the  first  (2  Sept.  710/44) 
the  speaker  endeavours  to  justify  his  long  absence  from  the  stage 
of  political  life  and  complains  of  a  recent  attack  on  the  part  of 
his  *  friend  '  M.  Antony.  When  Antony  had  been  roused  by  this, 
on  19  Sept.,  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  attacked 
the  whole  poUtical  career  of  Cicero  (who  was,  however,  absent), 
the  orator  wrote  a  reply  in  the  form  of  an  answer  returned  on 
the  spot,  but  which  was  not  published  until  after  Antony's 
departure  from  Rome — the  second  Philippica.  In  the  third 
(Dec.  20),  he  recommends  that  the  Senate  should  award  special 
praise  to  D.  Brutus  and  Octavianus  for  resisting  the  consul, 
M.  Antony,  and  this  having  been  obtained,  Cicero  the  same 
evening  announced  the  resolution  to  the  people,  in  the  fourth 
speech.  The  fifth  speech  (1  Jan.  711/43)  has  for  its  purpose  to 
recommend  the  award  of  special  honours  to  those  adversaries  of 
M.  Antony  and  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The  first 
half  of  this  prosposal  having  been  passed  on  4  Jan.,  but  an  attempt 
at  mediation  being  contemplated  in  the  place  of  the  second  half, 
Cicero  announced  this  to  the  people  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
sixth  speech.  The  seventh  (end  of  Jan.)  is  intended  again  to 
urge  the  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  M.  Antony,  and  in 
the  eighth  (beginning  of  February)  he  blames  the  adoption  of 
an  unsatisfactory  compromise  after  that  attempt  had  failed,  and 
puts  forth  positive  proposals  of  his  own.  In  the  ninth  he  again 
attacks  M.  Antony  and  advocates  special  distinctions  and  honours 
to  be  awarded  to  Ser.  Sulpicius.  In  the  tenth  speech  (end  of 
Feb.  at  latest)  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  measures  taken 
by  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia  and  Greece  is  recommended.  The 
eleventh  (middle  of  March  711/43)  is  an  unsuccessful  argument 
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in  &yoTir  of  committing  the  pumdiment  of  Dolabella  (who  had 
executed  C.  Trebonius,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar)  to  C.  Cassias, 
himself  one  of  the  assassins.  In  the  twelfth,  which  almost 
immediately  followed  the  preceding,  Cicero  attempts  to  prevent 
the  second  embassy  to  M.  Antony  (which  had  been  decided  on) 
and  to  free  himself  from  all  share  in  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
(20  March  711/43)  he  defends  his  warlike  policy  against  the 
peaceful  counsels  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Munatius  Plancus.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  last  (22  April  711/43)  he  recommends  the  cele- 
bration of  a  great  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
over  M.  Antony  near  Forum  Gallorum,  and  honours  to  the 
victorious  generals.  The  tone  of  these  Philippics  is  angry,  and 
the  lively,  impassioned  language  does  not  eschew  strong  and 
coarse  expressions. 

1.  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Yatic-Basilican.  H  25  s.  IX  (§  178, 8)  (FDetcks,  de 
Cia  Philippic,  oratt.  cod.  Vatic,  MOnster  1844),  next  Monac.  8787  (Tegemseensis) 
s.  XI  and  others.  On  a  Phil.  MS.  in  Cheltenham  GNutt,  Academy  no.  679,  882.— 
Editions  of  the  Phil. :  hy  GOWbrnsdorp  (Lps.  1821  sq.  II ;  verb.*  Text  ib.  1825), 
by  JBKiNo,  '  Oxf .  1877 ;  the  second  (which  is  especially  famous,  luv.  10,  125) 
published  separately  by  Wbrnsdorf  (with  a  translation,  Lpz.  1815),  JGartrbllk 
Par. »  1882,  GLanson,  Par.  1881,  AEPbskett,  Cambr.  1887.  The  first  and  second 
explained  by  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Edn.  VI,  BerL  •  1881)  and  HAKoch  (Lpz. «  1879  by 
AEberhard).  The  second,  edited  after  EEalm,  with  corrections  and  additions,  by 
JEBMator,  Lond.  •  1878. 

2.  JMiTTERMATR,  Bcitr.  zur  ErU.  der  erstenphil.  B.  (Aschaffenb.  1841) ;  to  the 
second  (ib.  1848.  45).  GGamps,  Phil.  10,  627 ;  JJ.  91,  168.  Against  AKrausb's 
doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  speech  (Cic.  Phil.  lYexpl.  et  Ciceroni 
derogavit,  Berl.  1889,  and  Jahn's  Archiv  18,  297)  see  CAJordan,  Zf AW.  1840,  611. 
ScHusTBR,  yindiciae  Cic.  or.  Phil,  quartae,  Ldneb.  1851  sq.  SChrSchirlitz,  Cic. 
Phil,  nona,  Wetzlar  1844.  On  the  chronology  OESchmidt,  de  epist.  Cassian. 
25.  27. 84.  Criticism :  CGCobbt,  Mnemoe.  NS.  7, 118.  ThGompbrz,  Wien.  Studd. 
2,  148. — OHauschild,  de  sermonis  proprietatt.  in  Cic.  oratt.  PhiL,  Diss.  Halens. 
6,223. 

180.  Besides  these  57  speeches  we  possess  fragments  of  about 
20  more,  and  we  know  the  titles  of  30  others  delivered  by  Cicero. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  laudations  which  were 
pubUshed,  but  never  pronounced,  viz.  of  Caesar  (a.  698/66),  Cato 
the  Younger  (a.  708/46)  and  his  sister  Porcia  (a.  703/Bl). 

1.  Important  fragments  have  been  preseryed  :  a)  of  the  two  Comelianae  (pro 
C.  Comelio  de  maiestate,  a.  689/65,  see  Asoon.  p.  56-81  Or.  50-72  K.-S.  and  Qnurr. 
8,  8,  8 ;  cf .  6,  5, 10.  10,  5, 18.  BGBbck,  quaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  C.  Comelio  orationes, 
Lps.  1877) ;  b)  of  the  oratio  in  toga  Candida,  a.  690/64  delivered  in  the  Senate,  cf . 
BOcHXLSR,  Q.  Cic.  p.  9.  PKOtschau,  de  Cic  or.  in  toga  Candida,  Lps.  1881 ;  in  the 
time  of  Asconins  (p.  84  SL-S.)  there  were  in  circulation  answers  to  this  speech  of 
Oioero,  which  had  been  forged  by  his  enemies  in  the  name  of  Catiline  and  An- 
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tony ;  c)  of  the  speech  pro  Aemilio  Scanro,  a.  700/64,  see  Dbumaitn,  GB.  6,  86. 
Aboon.  p.  18-^  Or.  16-25  K.-8.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  878-876  Or.  HGaumitz,  de 
Scauri  caussa  repetundarom  et  de  Gic.  pScaaro,  Lpz.  Stud.  2,  249.  Criticism : 
CMPbancken,  Mnemos.  NS.  11,  875 ;  d)  in  Clodium  et  Curionem ;  BGBbck,  EinL 
n.  Dispos.  zu  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur.,  Zwickau  1886. 

2.  The  principal  MSS.  of  the  fragments  of  orations  are :  Ambros.  B  57  sup.  s. 
y.  palimps.  (facsim.  Chatelain  t.  29,  1),  Taorinensis  All  2  (Chatelaih  t.  29, 
2),  Yatic.-Palat.  24  s.  V  (Chatel.  t.  82,  2). — Collective  editions  of  the  fragments  of 
some  of  the  speeches:  Sex  orationutaa  partes  ineditae,  ed.  AMai, Milan'  1817 ;  Auc- 
tor.  class.  2,  277.  Oratt.  p.  Fonteio  et  C.  Babir.  fragmenta  ed.  BGNiebuhr,  Bome 
1820.  Oratt.  p.  Scaur.,  Tull.  et  in  Clod,  fragmenta  inedita  ed.  APetbom,  Stuttg. 
1824  (with  commentatio  de  biblioth.  Bobiensi  by  APbybox,  p.  iii ;  inventariom 
librorum  monasterii  S.  Colimibani  de  Bobio,  p.  1,  and  annotationes  on  it,  p.  70). 
Oratt.  p.  Tull.,  in  Clod.,  p.  Scauro,  p.  Flacco  fragmenta  ined.  coll.  CBeieb,  Lps.  18^, 
with  Indd.  (edited  by  GHebtel),  Lpz.  1881.  JKlein,  Ub.  eine  Handschr.  des 
Nik.  V.  Cues  nebst  ungedruckten  Fragm.  Cic.  Beden,  Berl.  1866. — The  fragments 
of  the  speeches  in  the  complete  editions  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  11, 1  and  in  GFW 
MClleb  4,  8,  281.  CHalm,  Beitr.  z.  Berichtig.  u.  Ergftnzung  der  cic.  Fragmente, 
MtLnch.  SBer.  1862  2,  1.  FBelin,  de  Cic.  Orationum  deperditarum  fragmentis. 
Par.  1875.~List  of  the  speeches  of  which  there  are  no  fragments  extant  e.g.  in 
CFWMClleb  4, 8,  289. 

8.  Sketches  and  schemes  of  speeches  by  Cicero  were  published  from  his  papers 
by  his  freedman  Tiro.  Quint.  10,  7,  80  quod/eciaae  M,  TuUium  commerUariis  ipnua 
appareL  ib.  81  Ciceronis  ad  praeaena  modo  tempua  aptato$  (commentarios)  Itbertui  Tiro 
caiUraxU,  Cf.  ib.  4, 1, 69  Cicero  pro  Scauro  ambUua  reoy  quae  causa  eat  in  commentariia 
{nam  bis  eundem  defendil)^  prosopopoeia  .  .  utilur.  Hiebomym.  apol.  ad  Bufin.  2,469 
Vail,  (in  commentariia  cauaarum^  pro  Oahinio),    CFWMOlleb's  Cic.  4,  8,  291. 

4.  For  Cicero^s  laudatio  Caesaris  see  ad  Att.  4,  5 ;  for  his  laudatio  Porciae  ib. 
18,  87,  8.  13,  48,  2. — ad  Q.  fr.  8,  8, 5  Serrani  Domeatici  JUii  funua  perluciuoaum  fuU  a. 
d,  VIII  KaL  Dec,  (J.  700/54),  laudavit  pater  acripto  meo, 

5.  Plut.  Caes.  54  ^pa^e  Kucifxaf  iyKwiuw  K^lrwrot,  ivofui  rf  X^tfi  $4fxepot  K&rwva. 
FSchneideb,  de  Ciceronis  Catone  minore,  Zf  AW.  1887,  Nr.  140.  CGOttlino,  de  Cic. 
laudatione  Catonis  et  de  Caesaris  Anticatonibus,  op.  158.  Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  67. 
CFWMClleb  4,  8,  327.  The  contents  of  this  laudation  of  Cato  gave  some  offence 
to  Caesar  (ad  Att.  12, 40, 1.  18,  27,  1),  though  he  fully  admitted  its  excellence  in 
point  of  form  (ib.  18,  46,  2) ;  he  therefore  caused  Hirtius  to  write  a  reply  and  even 
wrote  an  Anticato  himself  (see  §  195,  7).  M.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
Cicero^s  treatise  somewhat  cold  and  narrow  in  spirit,  Cicero  (from  prudential 
motives)  having  confined  himself  to  Cato's  private  character ;  hence  he  too  (beg. 
of  709/45)  wrote  a  Cato  (§  210,  2.  ad  fin.). 

6.  The  spurious  speech  pridie  quam  in  exilium  iret  (extant  in  very  good  MSS. 
e.g.  the  Paris,  7794,  Brux.  5845,  Erfurt.)  see  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  11, 156,  and  in 
CFW  MClleb  4, 8, 425.  On  the  supposititious  speeches  of  Sallust  and  Cicero  against 
each  other,  see  below  §  205,  6.  The  speech  which  Cassius  Dio  44,  28-88  attributes 
to  Cic.  was  (to  judge  from  its  contents)  written  by  the  historian  himself ;  FStbau- 
MEB,  de  Cic.  q.  f .  or.  ap.  Cass.  Dion.,  Chemnitz  1872. 

181.  In  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  Cicero  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks.     After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  his  youth,  in  hia 
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mature  age  he  wrote  original  works  on  rhetoric,  not  in  order  to 
develope  the  theory  of  it,  but  to  show  his  own  position  in  the 
history  of  Eoman  oratory  and  defend  his  style  against  his  adver- 
saries. Here  he  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  principal  doctrines 
in  popular  form.  In  his  opposition  to  the  barren  schematism  of 
scholastic  rhetoric,  Cicero  even  drifted  into  the  extreme  of  mere 
empiricism  and  frequently  missed  distinctness  of  definition. 

1.  On  Oic^ro^s  poeition  in  relation  to  Asiatic  and  Attic  oratory  see  p.  67. 
OHabhecker,  JJ.  125,  601.  129,  42. — CWPidbbit,  Kunstwert  der  rhetorischen 
Schriften  Cics  JJ.  82,  508.  I^phnokl,  BhM.  18,  495.  HJkntsch,  Aristotelis  ex 
arte  rhetorioa  quid  habeat  Cicero,  Berl.  1866 ;  de  Axistotole  Gic  in  rhetorica  anc- 
tore,  Guben  1874.  75  11.  ChGausbrbt,  sur  la  langae  de  la  rh^torique  et  de  la  criti- 
que littdraire  en  Cic,  Par.  1887. — Ober  die  Benatcong  der  ciceron.  Bhetorica  bei  den 
sp&teren  Bhetoren  THSTura^  BlfbayrGW.  19, 184.  277. 884.  QWCbt,  de  clausula 
rhetorica  quae  praecepit  Gic  qua  tenus  in  oratt.  secutus  sit,  Diss.  Argentor.  5,  227. 
EM&LLEB,  de  numero  Ciceroniano,  Kiel  1886.— DWollner,  d.  aus  der  Krieger-  u. 
Fechter-Spracbe  entlehnten  Wendd.  in  den  rhetor.  Schrr.  d.  Cic.  Quint.  Tac,  Lan- 
dau 1886.— Criticism :  ThStanol,  BlfbayrGW.  18, 245.    WGPLUTasBS,  see  §  178,  6. 

182.  The  extant  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  in  chronological 
order  are  as  follows : 

1)  Rhetorica,  (Rhetorici,  de  inventione):  see  §  177*,  3. 

2)  De  oratore  libri  tres,  written  a  699/56,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of  the  preceding  period, 
L.  Orassns  and  M.  Antonius,  and  several  others,  supposed  to  take 
place  a.  663/91.  By  this  form  the  treatment  has  gained  in  facility, 
comprehensiveness  and  vivacity,  and  Cicero  avoids  dry  systematic 
explanation  and  the  necessity  of  himself  deciding  in  favour  of  cme 
style,  though  it  is  evident  tiiat  his  characters  pronounce  only  his 
own  views.  The  work  is  far  from  attaining  the  dramatic  art  of 
a  Platonic  dialogue,  nevertheless  it  ranks  with  the  most  finished 
productions  of  Cicero  on  account  of  its  varied  contents  and  its  ex- 
cellent style.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  studies  necessary  to  an 
orator,  the  second  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
third  of  the  form  and  delivery  of  a  speech. 

L  Cic  ad  Att.  18, 19,  4.  fam.  1,  9,  28  cf.  7, 82,  2.  Above  §  152,  4.— FEllssdt 
introd.  to  his  edition  2,  vii.  CAFBBtaurER,  quid  Cic.  in  libris  de  or.  ex  Isucrate  et 
Aristotele  mntoatus  sit,  Schweidnits  1849.  CWPidbbit,  zur  Krit.  u.  Exegese  y. 
Cic  de  or.,  Uanau  1857—58  XL  JBakb,  Mnemos.  7,  97.  GSobop,  Phil.  21,  654 ; 
Vindic.  Tull.,  Berl.  1866.  FThAdlbb,  looos  quosdam  libr.  I  et  IX  emend.,  illustr., 
HaUe  1869.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  814.  HBubvxb,  krit  Beitr.  sa  Cic  de  orat.,  Hof  1874. 
WFeibbbigb,  JJ.  Ill,  859;  quaesttin  Cic  de  or.,  MOhlhaosen  1885;  J  J.  185,  78. 
PIuuioEif,  de  loois  nonnull.  in  Cic  de  orat.  1. 1,  MUnst.  1876 II.  HMutheb,  JJ.  129, 
596 ;  Beitr.  x.  Emend,  von.  Cic  de  or.,  Coburg  1885.  Madvio.,  adv.  orit.  8,  85. 
JBoBx,  Joum.  of  phil.  No.  29,  57. 
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2.  The  treatises  de  oratore,  Brntns  and  orator  (cf.  below  no.  8, 2.  no.  4, 2)  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  twofold  version,  which  rests  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
old  codex  Laudensis,  foond  at  Lodi  in  1422,  which  after  being  transcribed  was 
again  lost.  Direct  copies  from  the  Laud,  are,  for  the  three  works,  Vatican.-Otto- 
bon.  2057  (written  in  Nov.  1422) ;  for  Brut,  and  Or.  Plorent.  Magliabecch.  I,  1, 14 
(written  1428) ;  for  de  orat.  and  Or.  Yatic.-Palat.  1469.  Discussions  on  the  Laud- 
ensis and  the  copies  from  it :  DDetlkfsem,  Kieler  Phil.-Vers.  1869, 94.  FHekrdeoeh, 
BhM.  88,  120 ;  J  J.  181,  105.  245 ;  BlfbayrGW.  22,  98.  Also  in  the  introd.  to  his 
edition  of  the  Or.  ThStangl  WschrfklPh.  1884,  1209 ;  BlfbayrGW.  21,  24.  118. 
BSabbadini,  Guarino  Veronese  e  le  opere  rhetoriche  di  Cic.  (WschrfklPh.  1886, 
749) ;  Mus.  di  antichit&  class.  2  (1887),  22.  The  copies  of  the  Laud,  alone  give  the 
work  de  oratore  entire  (integri) :  that  treatise  and  the  orator  are  also  preserved  in 
a  mutilated  state  in  MSS.  which  are  good  in  other  respects  (codices  mutili),  e.g.  in 
the  most  important  of  this  class,  the  Abrincensis  s.  IX  (see  FWScHirsiDEwni,  Phil. 
10, 758,  Heerdeoen,  proleg.  z.  Orator,  facsim.  Chatblaik  1. 19),  in  the  Harleian.  2786 
s.  IX/X  and  others.  £Str6bel,  Cic.  de  orat.  codd.  mutilos  examinavit.  Acta  semin., 
Erlang.  8, 1.— Concerning  Lagom.  82  on  de  or.  I  SpYassis,  Athens  1^4.— Editions 
e.g.  by  BJFHenbichsem  (Copenh.  1880)  and  esp.  by  FEllkndt  (KOnigsb.  1840  11). 
Also  rec.  IBake,  Amsterd.  1868.  Annotated  by  CWPidbrit,  Lpz.«  1886  (with 
contributions  by  GHarnbckbb)  ;  by  GSobop,  Berl.'  1882.  B.  1. 11.  by  ASWilkihs, 
Lond.  1879.  81.— Translated  by  Dilthbt  and  FBaur,  Stuttg.  1869;  HKOhhbb, 
Stuttg.  1^^. 

3)  Brufcus  de  Claris  oratoribus,  written  in  the  beginning  of 
708/46,  a  pragmatic  history  of  Boman  oratory,  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  the  historical  materieJs  contained  in 
it,  as  well  as  many  pertinent  and  vivid  sketches  of  character,  and 
information  in  regard  to  Cicero's  studies.  The  form  of  a  dialogue 
is  handled  with  greater  ability  than  in  the  philosophical  works  ; 
though  there  are  imperfections  of  style,  great  and  small,  here  and 
there. 

1.  At  the  commencement  (26  sqq.)  is  the  summary  of  the  history  of  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  The  number  of  Latin  orators  discussed  amounts  to  nearly 
200,  and,  on  principle,  only  those  who  are  deceased  are  treated  of  (281).  Of  living 
orators  only  Caesar,  Sulpicius  Eufus,  M.  Marcellus  (§  202,  5)  and  Cicero  himself  are 
discussed.  Cf.  Brut.  819.  or.  28.  Quint.  10,  1,  88.  Tac.  dial.  30.  Above  §  158,  a 
171,  12. 

2.  The  extant  manuscripts  (all  s.  XV)  are  derived  from  the  lost  Laudensis 
(§  182,  2,  2).— Editions  by  HMkyer  and  GBbrnhabdy  (Halle  1838),  CPeter  (Lp«. 
1839),  EEllkndt  (Konigsb.  1825  and  especiaUy  1844),  OJahn  (Berl.*  1877  by  AEbkb- 
hard),  CBeck  (Cambridge  in  Massachusetts'  1853),  CWPiderit  (annot.  Lpz.»  1875), 
rec  ThStanql,  Prague  1886.    MKelloo,  Boston  and  Lond.  1889. 

3.  JBake,  schol.  hypomn.  8,  311 ;  Mnemos.  6.  421.  CWPiderit,  ror  Krit.  u. 
Exegese  v.  Cic.  Brut.,  Hanau  1860.  1862  II.  (JCFCampb),  Beitr.  s.  Krit  d.  Cic.  1 
(Greiffenberg  1860),  1-21.  JMAhlt.  BhM.  20,  687.  HJordan,  die  Einleitung  des 
cic.  Brut.,  Herm.  6, 196.  WFRiEDRicri,  JJ.  107, 845.  121, 187.  AWeidhkb,  PhiL88, 
68.  Madvig,  adv.  crit.  8,  100.  FNesemann,  z.  Textkrit.  des  Brut.  u.  Or.,  Lissa 
1882.    Fleckeisen,  JJ.  127,  206.     EBXhreks,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.    JSimoh,  krit. 
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Bemerkk.  zu  Cic.  Brat.,  Eaiserslautem  1887.  JStahgl,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  559. 595. 
—MNaumahn,  de  fontt.  et  fide  Bruti  Cic.,  Halle  1888.— Translated  by  WTbuffkl, 
Stuttg.  1850. 

4)  Orator  ad  M.  Brufcum,  Cicero's  *  last  word '  on  rhetoric, 
giving  his  ideal  of  an  orator,  though  of  greater  value  for  various 
details  and  isolated  remarks  than  for  completeness  and  syste- 
matic arrangement ;  it  was  also  written  a.  708/46. 

1.  Cic.  ad  fam.  6, 18, 4. 15,  20, 1.  div.  2,  4.— Ad  Att.  14,  20,  8  and  faxn.  12, 17,  2 
called  de  optima  genere  dicendi  from  its  oontenta. 

2.  The  MSS.,  like  those  for  the  books  de  oratore,  fall  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  consists  of  the  copies  from  the  cod.  Laudensis,  while  the  others  are  codices 
mutilL  Of.  §  182,  2,  2  and  the  literature  there  quoted ;  also  §  182, 8, 2.  CStkomann, 
de  oratoris  Tull.  mutilis  U.,  Jena  1875.  Oratoris  Tull.  oodicem  Erlang.  (808,  olim 
89)  oontulit  ChrHOrnsh,  Zweibr.  1878.  HBubmeb,  de  oratoris  Tull.  cod.  Lauren- 
tiano  (50,  1  s.  XV),  Speier  1882.— Editions  by  HMeteb,  Lps.  1827,  FGOllbh,  Lps. 
1888,  CPbter  and  GWbllkb,  Lpz.  1888,  OJahn,  Berl.  •  1869,  KWPidbrit,  Lpz.« 
1876.    Bee  FHEKRDBOEN,Lpz.  1884.   By  JESandts,  Lond.  1885. 

8.  IBake,  de  emendando  Cic  or.,  Leiden  1856.  KWPi debit,  Eos  1, 401.  2, 168; 
JJ.  91,  872.  765.  HSauppb,  quaestt.  tuU.,  Gott.  1857.  HEckbtein,  observatt. 
gramm.  ad  Cic.  orat.  c.  45-48,  Lps.  1874.  WFbieobich,  JJ.  121,  142.  128,  177 ; 
Phil.  44,  666.  FNesbmamn  (see  above  8, 8)  JCHBoot,  Versl.  d.  Akad.  y.  Amsterd. 
;L882  2, 11.  EBAhbems,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.  LHavbt,  ibid.  10, 155.  Madvio,  adv. 
8,  95.— Translated  by  Tbuffbl  (Stuttg.  1861),  JSommebbrodt  (Stuttg.  1870). 

6)  Partitiones  oratoriae  (or  departitioneoratoria),  written 
a.  708/46,  or  709/4B,  a  survey  of  the  whole  department  of  rhetoric 
in  the  form  of  questions  (put  by  the  author's  son)  and  answers ;  a 
rather  dry  catechism. 

1.  QniKT.  8,  8,  7.  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  298.  Best  MS.  Paris.  7281  s.  XI  (facsim. 
in  Ghatblain  t.  22) ;  then  Paris.  7696  s.  XII.  Erlang.  848  s.  XV.  Bhediger.  s.  XV 
and  others.  EStbObbl,  z.  H8s.-Kunde  u.  Krit.  von  Cic.  Partitt.  oratt.,  Zweibr. 
1887.  Edition  by  KWPidebit  (with  notes,  Lpz.  1867).— KV^Pi debit,  zur  Kritik 
yon  Cic.  p.  or.,  Hanau  1866;  JJ.  95,  275.  HSauppb,  GOtt.  QA.  1867,  p.  1868. 
WFbibdbich,  Phil.  47,  pt.  2. 

6)  Topic  a  ad  C.  Trebatium,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's 
Topics,  at  least  according  to  the  author,  for  the  use  of  forensic 
orators,  written  down  from  memory  a.  710/44  during  a  voyage 
from  Yelia  to  Begium. 

1.  Cic.  top.  5  ut  vent  Veliam  .  .  .  Aotfc,  cum  meeum  libroa  non  haberem,  memaria 
repttUa  in  ip$a  navigeUione  corueripn  tibique  ex  itinere  miei,  Cf.  ad  fam.  7, 19. 
QuiBT.  8,  11,  18.  5, 10,  64  (seribene  ad  TrAtUium  ex  iure  ducere  exempla  maluit). 
— Ifanuscripts :  Leid.  84  and  86  (§  184,  2,  8),  Einsidl.  824  8.X  (Ghatblain  t.  21),  two 
SGall.  8.  X  880  (facsim.  Chatelain  t.  21).  854.  FBOchblbb,  Phil.  21, 128.  Regarding 
Boethius^  commentary  on  this  work :  see  §  478,  5. — ChABbandis,  BhM.  8  (1829), 
547.    JJKlbih,  de  fontibus  topp.  Cic,  Bonn  1844.  HJkhtsch,  Aristotelis  ex  arte 
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rhet.  quid  habeat  Cioero2, 25.  MWallies,  de  fontt.  top.  Cic,  Halle  187&  CHammsr, 
de  Gic  topicis,  Landau  1879.  IwHOllsb,  JB.  1880  2, 2ia 

7)  De  Optimo  genere  oratornm,  forming  the  introduction 
to  a  translation  of  Demosthenes'  and  Aeschines'  speeches  for  and 
against  Ctesiphon,  perhaps  of  the  same  date  (710/44). 

1.  This  translation  was  intended  to  prove  to  the  Bomans  that  the  greatest 
Attio  orators  employed  a  kind  of  eloquence  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  in- 
sipid Lysias,  who  was  at  this  period  specially  reconmiended  for  imitation  as  the 
purest  Attic  model  (see  p.  67.  245.  250).  Cicero  at  §  10  mentions  his  speech  pro 
Milone ;  cf.  Ascon.  p.  81  Or.  26,  6  K.-8.— Chief  MS.  SGaU.  818  s.  XI  (Chatelaim  t. 
20). — £d.  cum  comment.  AStatii,  LOwen  1552 ;  (together  with  topp.  and  partitt.) 
by  GHSaalfkank,  Begenst.  1828 ;  OJahn  in  his  Orator. 

183.  Cicero  studied  philosophy  originally  only  as  a  means 
of  assisting  his  rhetorical  training,  and  it  was  not  until  his  last 
years,  when  he  saw  himself  stopped  in  his  political  and  rhetorical 
career,  that  he  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  works  within  a 
short  time,  partly  for  the  sake  of  occupation  and  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  these,  he  rendered 
his  G-reek  originals  in  a  loose  and  unmethodical  manner,  even 
committing  numerous  mistakes,  e.  g.  frequently  confounding  the 
Academic  and  Peripatetic  philosophers.  His  study  of  the  original 
authorities  was  mainly  confined  to  late  Greek  philosophers,  while 
he  had  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  most  difficult  problems  he  left  aside,  and  he  carefully 
avoided  strict  definitions.  He  was  eclectic  as  to  the  different 
systems.  He  preferred,  however,  the  plausible  doctrines  of  the 
New  Academy  on  account  of  their  practical  utility  to  a  lawyer, 
as  this  school  renounced  positive  definitions  and  was  content 
with  the  statement  of  pros  and  cons  and  the  investigation  of 
probabilities;  in  ethics  he  inclined  to  the  idealism  of  the 
Stoics,  though  softening  down  their  asperities ;  he  was  repelled 
by  the  moral  laxity  of  the  Epicureans.  The  material  value 
of  these  works  is  far  surpassed  by  the  merit  of  their  form,  for 
Cicero  was  the  first  Eoman  writer  who  treated  philosophical 
subjects  in  Latin  in  an  easy  and  elegant  manner  and  thereby 
became  the  creator  of  a  Latin  philosophical  style.  His  philo- 
sophical writings  are,  as  a  rule,  conceived  as  dialogues,  though 
these  are  somewhat  monotonous,  as  the  form  is  not  seriously 
sustained;  they  are  wanting  in  dramatic  skill  and  subtlety, 
and  are  mere  abstracts  of  the  originals  worked  into  their  present 
dialectic  frame. 
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1.  Tosc.  2f  9  Uaque  mihi  gemper  PBripateiicorum  Aeademiaeque  consuU^do  de 
ommhus  rebut  in  eontrxtrias  partes  dinerendi  non  cb  earn  causwetm  solum  placuU  quod 
tditer  non  posset  quid  in  quaque  re  veri  simile  essel  inveniri,  sed  etiam  quod  esset  ea 
maxima  dicendi  exereitatio,  paradox,  prooem.  2  nos  ea  philosopkia  plus  utimur  quae 
peperit  dicendi  copiam  et  in  qua  dieuniur  ea  quae  mm  multum  discrepent  ah  opinions 
papulari.    Of .  Brat  161.  815.  822.    Tiuo.  4,  7.  5,  82.  nat.  deor.  1,  6-15. 

2.  ad  Att.  12,  52f  8  dices,  qui  laLia  eonscribis  f  'Ar^pa^a  sunt,  minore  labors 
fiunt ;  verba  tantum  affero,  quibus  abundo  ;  cf.  fam.  18,  68,  1.  He  expressly  declares 
that  he  used  his  own  disr.retion  and  taste,  de  fin.  1,  6.  7.  off.  1,  6.  But  there  is  not 
the  same  degree  of  dependence  in  all  his  works;  it  is  greatest  in  tha  departments 
of  natural  philosophy  and  dialectics,  and  least  in  questions  of  practical  morals  and 
experience.    BHibzbl,  1.1. 1, 1. 

8.  He  quite  misunderstands  the  Platonic  Ideas  in  the  Orat.  7-40.  With  re- 
gard to  Aristotle^s  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  says  de  fin.  5,  127  quare  teneamus 
Aristotelem  et  eius  JUium  Nicomachunij  cuius  accurate  seripti  de  moribus  libri 
dicuntur  illi  quidem  esse  Aristotdis,  sed  non  video  cur  non  potuerit  patris  similis  esse 
JUius,  words  which  may  well  make  us  doubt  whether  Cicero  had  ever  seen  the  work 
in  question,  see  Madvig  ad  loc.  For  other  particulars  see  Brut.  120. 149.  fin.  5,  7 
sq.  14,  21  (antiquis,  quos  eosdem  Academicos  et  Peripateticos  nominamus),  28  extr.  et 
passim. 

4.  Cioeronis  hist,  philosophiae  antiquae  etc.,  collegit,  FGedike,  Berl.*  1815. 
HBiTTBR  and  LPbklleb,  hist,  philosophiae  graecae  et  xx>manae  (ed.  FSchultsss, 
Gotha*  1887)  427.  JFHebbabt,  die  Philosophie  des  Cic,  kL  Schrr.  (Lpz.  1842)  1, 
11.  BKOhnsr,  Cic.  in  philosophiam  merita,  Hamb.  1825.  ABKbischb,  Forschungen, 
vol.  1,  G^tt.  1840.  HBiTTBR,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  4,  108.  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  650. 
EZbller,  Philos.  d.  Griechen  8,  1  *,  648.  ChABbabdis,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  rOm.  Philos. 
8,  2,  248.  FObebwbo,  Grundriss  1*,  257.  BHibxbl,  Unterss.  zu  Cic.  philos. 
Schriften,  Lpz.  1877-1^8  HI.  CThiaucoubt,  essai  sur  les  traits  philosophiques 
de  Cic.  et  leurs  sources  grecques,  Par.  1885.  JACvHeusde,  Cic.  ^XorXardn',  Utr. 
1886.  FGLOftL,  Hb.  Cics  Studium  des  Platon,  Magdeb.  1876.  FSaltzmann,  Cics 
Kenntnis  der  platon.  Schrr.,  Cleves  1885,  86  II.  Bittbb  tib.  Cics  Bekanntschaft 
mit  aristotel.  Philosophie,  Zerbst  1846.  MMvBaumhaubb,  de  Aristotelis  vi  in 
Cic.  script  is,  Utr.  1841.  WThomas,  de  Aristotelis  i^tpiKois  \6yois  deque  Ciceronis 
Aristotelio  more,  GOtt.  1860.  Bubmeisteb,  Cic.  als  Neuakademiker,  Oldenb.  1860. 
EHavet,  pourquoi  Cic.  a  profess^  la  philos.  acad^mique,  S^nc.  et  trav.  de  Tacad. 
d.  sc.  mor.  et  polit.  1884,  660.  CHABTrsLDEB,  de  Cic.  epicureae  doctrinae  interprete, 
Karlsr.  1875.  GBehnckb,  de  Cic.  Epicureorum  philosophiae  existimatore  et  iudice, 
Berl.  1879.  CMBebmhabdt,  de  Cic.  graecae  philosophiae  interprete,  Berl.  1865. 
VClavbl,  de  Cic  Graeoorum  interprete ;  ace  Ciceronianum  lexicon  Graeco-Latinum, 
Par.  1869.  FVLbyius,  six  lectures  introductory  to  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Cic,  Lend.  1871.  JWaltbb,  Ciceronis  philosophia  moralis,  Prague  and  elsewhere, 
187^-1888  n. 

5.  There  is  no  manuscript  containing  all  Cicero^s  philosophical  works ;  but  a 
more  comprehensive  collection  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  which  included  de 
nat.  deor.,  de  div.,  Tim.,  de  fato,  top.,  parad.,  Lucullus,  de  leg.  Prom  it  are  derived 
the  MSS  which  are  now  most  important:  two  Leidenses  (Vossiani  84  s.  X  and  86 
1.  XI ;  cf .  §  177,  4),  the  Laurentianus  8.  Marci  257  s.  X.  (HEbblibo,  Phil.  48,  705) 
and  the  Vindob.  189  s.  X.  Cf .  in  regard  to  these  CFWMOu.bb,  JJ.  89, 127.  261. 
605.  ABbipfebschbid,  BhM.  17,  295. — More  than  600  excerpts  from  Cicero^s  phil- 
osophical works,  compiled  by  a  certain  Presbyter  Hadoardus,  intheVatic-Begin. 
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1762  8.  IX :  they  oontain  only  materials  already  familiar.  See  on  this  ENabduoct, 
boll,  delle  scienze  matem.  15  (1882),  512 ;  rendiconto  dell^  Acad,  dei  Lincei  1885, 
152.  WHDSuBiNGAR,  de  onlangs  gevonden  fragm.  y.  Cic,  Leid.  1888  and  esp. 
PScHWENKE,  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 899  (containing  a  reprint  of  the  collection).  On 
Cratanders  (§  187,  5)  AISS.  for  Cic.^s  philoeoph.  writings  KLkhmakn,  WschrfklPh. 
1888,  472. — Collective  ed.  of  Gicero^s  philosophical  writings  com  scholiis  et  coniectt. 
PManutii,  Yen.  1546  II.  The  editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1786  sqq.  VI ;  ed. 
BGBath,  Halle  1804-20  YI)  and  JAGGrenz  (Lpz.  1809-18  III)  were  never  com- 
pleted.   The  most  recent  critical  revision  is  by  ThSchichb,  Prague  1884  sqq. 

6.  KYaucher,  in  Cic.  libros  philosophicos,  Lausanne  1864.  65 IL  MHaupt,  op. 
2, 858.  JJeep,  de  locis  nonnuUis  philoeoph.  Cic,  Wolfenb.  1868.  JYahlbk,  ZfOG. 
24, 241.  ABbieger,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  einiger  philos.  Schriften  (esp.  Cato,  LaeL,  de  nat. 
deor.)  des  Cic,  Posen  1874.  WFbiedrich,  JJ.  127,  421.— HMebouet,  Lexikon  zu 
den  philoeoph.  Schr.  Cics,  Jena  1887  sqq.  Literary  reviews  of  Cicero^s  philosophi- 
cal works  by  ThSchiche  in  ZfGW.  1880. 1882.  PSchwbmke,  JB.  1888  2,  74.  1886 
2,267. 

184.  Cicero  himself  enumerates  his  philosophical  works  de 
diYin.  2,  1-3.  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  those 
extant  : 

1)  De  republica,  forming  so  to  say  the  transition  from 
Cicero's  practical  life  to  philosophical  writing,  written  a.  700/B4 
sqq.,  and  published  before  his  departure  for  Cilicia  (703/61),  in 
six  books,  of  which,  however,  scarcely  the  third  part  has  come 
down  to  us. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  Shis  libris  {xdnumerandi  tunt  sex  de  rep.,  quos  turn  seripsimus 
cum  gubemcteula  reip,  tenebamus,  Cf.  fam.  8,  1,  4.  Att.  5, 12,  2.  6,  1,  8.  leg.  8,  4. 
Tusc.  4, 1. 

2.  The  oompoeition  of  the  work  may  be  traced  in  Cicero^s  letters.  His  original 
plan  was  to  introduce  only  defunct  persons  as  interlocutors,  but  this  was  changed 
upon  the  advice  of  Cn.  Sallustius  (§  192, 1),  he  himself  and  his  brother  becoming 
the  speakers ;  subsequently,  however,  he  reverted  to  his  first  idea,  laid  the  scene 
a.  625,  129  and  made  Africanus  minor,  Laelius,  and  others  the  principal  speakers. 
See  ad  Qu.  fr.  8,  5  and  6,  1  sq.  JPKichabz,  de  politicorum  Cic.  librr.  tempore 
natali,  Wtirzb.  1829.  The  form  of  the  whole  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Platonic 
dialogues.    See  Dbumann  GK.  6,  88. 

8.  In  this  work  Cicero  resorted  to  Plato  and  Dikaiarchos  (Aristotle),  Polybios, 
Theophitistos  and  others,  embodying  in  it  also  his  personal  political  experience. 
Suetonius  defended  this  book  against  the  attacks  of  Didymos,  see  Sum.  v. 
TpdyKvWoi  (§  847,  2).  MSGratama,  de  Cic.  de  rep.  et  de  legg.  libris,  GrOn.  1827. 
JvP£B8ijN,  de  politica  Cic.  doctrina  in  libris  de  rep.,  Amst.  1827.  KSZachabiJL, 
tiber  Cics  Biicher  vom  Staat,  Heidelb.  1828.  BISchubkbt,  quos  Cic  de  rep.  I  et  II 
auctores  secutus  sit,  Wtirzb.  1888. 

4.  Part  of  the  sixth  book,  the  dream  of  Scipio,  was  at  an  early  period  separately 
circulated  and  annotated,  the  latter  especially  by  Macrobius  (see  §  444, 4),  also  by 
Favonius  Eulogius  (cf.  §  448,  4).  Hence  the  Somn.  Scip.  is  also  reprinted  in  the 
editions  of  Macrobius.  Chief  M8S.  of  the  text  (and  of  Macrobius^  commentary) : 
Paris.  6871  s.  XI,  Bamb.  s.  XI,  Monac.  6862  s.  XI,  14486  s.  XI  and  others.  AGGsbh- 
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SABO,  de  Gio.  somn,  Scip.,  opnsc  latt.  p.  878.  On  Cioero%  anthorities  see  PCk>R88EM 
(below  no.  8,  2).  A  Greek  translation  by  Maximns  Planades  (about  1880),  see  in 
PhGHbss,  Cic  Gato  etc.  ex  gr.  interpr.,  Halle  1882  p.  70,  sqq.,  published  also  by 
FBROaoBMAXii,  Conits  1840  and  in  Mosbr^s  ed.  p.  547,  lastly  (beginning  with  1,  16) 
in  Mattraxi,  brev.  hist,  animal.,  Moso.  1811,  91.  Separate  ed.  by  GMbissnkr,  Lpz.* 
1886. 

5.  Except  from  single  fragments  the  work  was  not  otherwise  known  until 
AMai  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest  (Vatic.  5757  s.  IV?  Facsimile  in 
Zamoembistxb  and  Wattbhbach,  pi.  17,  Ghatblain  t.  89,  2,  also  in  Pfaff  1.1.)  very 
considerable  portions  which  he  published,  Bome  1822  (and  Stuttg.  1822),  also  in 
Glass,  anct.  Bome  1828, 1, 1-886  and  again  in  Bome  in  1846.  After  him  GGSchOtz 
(Lpx.  1828),  GFHbinbich  (Bonn  1828 ;  ed.  maior,  cum  conmi.  crit.  in  libr.  I,  Bonn 
1828),  GHMosBB  (Frankf.  1826),  FOsabb  (Gott  1847).  GNduBibu,  schedae  Vaticanae, 
in  quibus  retractatur  palimpsestos  Tullianus  de  rep.  (Leid.  1860)  p.  1-126.  On 
the  great  value  of  the  second  writer  of  the  palimpsest,  see  AStbelitb,  de  antiquo 
Gic  de  rep.  librorum  emendatore,  Gnesen  (Breslau)  1874.  BBbltz,  d.  hs.  Oberlie- 
fening  von  Gic.  de  rep.,  Jena  1880.  EJPpaft,  de  diversis  manibus  quibus  Gic.  de 
rep.  libri  in  cod.  Vat.  correcti  sunt  (after  a  fresh  collation  by  AMau),  Heidelb. 
1888.  GMFbabcken  (§  177,  4).— Translated  by  GHMosbb  (in  Metzler's  collection  of 
Boman  prose  writers  22  sq.). 

2)  De  legibus,  probably  commenced  a.  702/B2  sq.,  imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work,  with  the 
purpose  of  adding  vo/ioi  to  his  jroXiTcia ;  resumed  708/46,  but  never 
completed  or  edited  by  the  author ;  he  never  mentions  it  in  his 
letters,  or  elsewhere.  Originally  it  may  have  consisted  of  six 
books,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  three,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  others.  Even  the  extant  part  has  several  lacunae, 
and  if  Cicero  himself  had  published  the  work,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  added  one  of  the  prefistces  of  which  he  always  had  a  stock 
on  hand ;  as  it  is,  the  work  opens  abruptly  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  The  first  book,  which  contains  a  kind  of  system  of 
natural  law,  is  carefully  elaborated,  but  the  ideas  are  somewhat 
superficial  and  confused:  in  the  following  parts  much  is  only 
sketched.  In  addition  to  Plato,  some  of  the  Stoics  especially 
served  him  as  authorities;  in  the  form  of  the  dialogue  he  re- 
peated the  attempt  to  imitate  Plato ;  yet  throughout  the  work 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  law  at  Bome.  The  second 
book  treats  of  the  drawing  up  of  laws  and  the  ius  sacrum,  in 
which  the  style  of  the  old  laws  is  successiuUy  imitated ;  the  third 
is  de  magistratibus ;  the  fourth  was  to  be  de  iudiciis.  Concerning 
the  contents  of  the  rest  we  can  only  make  uncertain  conjectures. 

1.  The  3rear  702/52  is  also  indicated  as  the  time  when  Cicero  began  the  work 
by  the  allnsions  to  historical  events  (e.g.  Cicero^s  augorship,  see  2, 82 ;  the  death  of 
Clodios,  ib.  42),  though  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  on  this  point,  as  these  allusions 
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may  belong  to  the  character  of  the  situation.  The  work,  however,  was  not  then 
completed  (the  interraption  being  caused  by  the  administration  of  Gilicia  and  the 
Civil  Wars) ;  cf.  Brut.  19  ut  iUo8  de  rep.  libroe  ediduti  nihil  a  U  $ane  aceepimug, 
and  Tnsc.  4, 1  de  rep.  is  mentioned,  but  not  de  legibus.  It  was  resumed  706/46,  see 
f  am.  9,  2,  5  modo  nobis  tteL  .  .  et  icribere  et  legere  Tokirtlat  et,  9%  minm  in  curia  cUgue 
in  forOy  <U  in  litteria  el  libria.  .  .  navare  remp.  et  de  morihua  ae  legibus  quaerere. 
But  even  then  the  work  was  again  abandoned,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Cioero^s 
increasing  interest  in  systematic  philosophy  or  merely  owing  to  other  literary 
engagements.  The  preface  is  wanting,  contrary  to  Cic^s  general  theory  in  singulis 
libris  utor  prooemiis,  Att.  4,  6,  2 ;  cf.  16,  6,  4.  Yahlen  on  the  other  hand  attributes 
the  serious  corruptions  of  the  text  to  the  character  of  the  archetype  from  which 
all  the  MSS.  are  derived.  The  original  extension  to  6  books  is  partly  attested  by 
the  analogy  of  the  work  de  rep.,  partly  by  the  citation  in  Macbob.  sat.  6.  4,  8 
Cicero  in  quinto  de  legibus.  DuMbshil,  page  6.  10  of  his  edition  argues  uncon- 
vinoingly  for  8  books. 

2.  On  the  date  of  composition  see  (besides  the  editions)  CPbtbb  in  his  ed.  of  the 
Brutus  (1889)  p.  264.  EHobbmann,  de  tempore  quo  Cic  libros  de  legg.  scrips., 
Detmold  1845.  OHabvbckbb,  JJ.  125,  60L  In  general  CFFBLDHiioEL,  Uber  C.  de 
legg.,  Zeitz  1841.  Dbuxanh,  GB.  6, 104.  Critical:  CHiLLM,  JJ.  79,  759,  JVahlbh, 
ZfoG.  11,  1.  12,  19,  ABbiffebscheid,  BhM.  17,  269,  ABauxstjlbk,  PhU.  19,  688, 
EHuscHKE,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  11, 107,  LUblichs,  BhM.  88, 154.  EHoffmabh, 
JJ.  117,  709.  AEussNEB,  JJ.  115.  620. 

8.  Chief  MSS.:  Yossiani  84  s.  X  and  86  s.  XI,  Heinsianus  118  s.  XI,  all  in 
Leiden:  concerning  them  HDbiteb,  see  §  177,  4  1.  6.  See  besides  HJobdan, 
Beitr.  225;  quaestt.  Tull.,  KOnigsb.  1884.  WFbiedbich,  Phil.  Anz.  15,  515. 
PSchwenke,  JB.  1886  2,  8ia— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambr.  1727. 1745,  published 
again  by  BGBath,  Halle  18ia  vol.  5),  JAG(>beivz  (Lpz.  1806),  GHMoseb  and 
FCbeuzeb  (Frankf.  1824),  JBake  (Leid.  1842),  CFFELDHtJoEL  (Zeitz  1^2  sq.  II). 
Ex  reoognitione  IVahlen,  Berl.'  1888.  In  Huschke^s  iurisprud.  anteiust.^  (1886) 
19.  Explained  by  AduMbsitil,  Lpz.  1879.  Col  commento  di  GSichtbollo,  Pad. 
1885.  The  specimens  of  ancient  laws  inserted  by  Cicero,  together  with  linguistic 
elucidations  of  the  archaisms  contained  in  them,  are  reprinted  in  HJobdak,  krit. 
Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  230. — Translated  by  CAFSeeoer  (Metzler's  collection) 
and  AWZuMPT  (Klotz*  translation  of  the  philosophical  works,  t.  2). 

3)  Paradoxa,  written  in  April  708/46,  immediately  after  the 
Brutus,  before  the  arrival  at  Eome  of  the  news  of  the  death 
of  M.  Cato,  and  previously  to  the  Orator.  On  account  of  its 
smaJlness  the  little  treatise  is  not  specially  mentioned  de  div. 
2,  1-4.  It  contains  an  exposition,  rather  rhetorical  than  philoso- 
phical, of  six  striking  theorems  of  the  Stoic  system. 

1.  From  the  above  dates  wiU  be  understood  the  rectifications  of  Parad.  2 
implied  in  fin.  4,  52,  and  of  Parad.  5  in  fin.  8,  38  sq.  CMobgemsterk,  prolegg.  in 
Cic.  P.  in  Seebode's  Misc.  critt.  1, 1,  886.  Drumann,  GE.  6,  288.  OHeine,  zu  Cic. 
Parad.,  Phil.  10, 116. 

2.  Manuscripts:  Voss.  84  and  86.  Vindob.  189  see  §  183,  5.  Cf.  DDetlepsen, 
Wiener  SBer.  21, 110.  JHuemer,  ZfoG.  36,  689.-.Editions  by  AGGernhabd  (with 
the  Cato,  Lpz.  1819).    JBobobhs  (Leid.  1823).    JCOrslli  (with  the  Tusc,  Zur. 
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1829),  GHMosBB  (Gott.  1846).— Translated  by  FBaub  (Stuttg.  1854),  BKOhvbb 
(Stattg.  1864).  Greek  translation  by  DPktayius  (Par.  1653  and  in  PhGHbss, 
Cic  Gato  etc.  see  above  no.  1,  4)  and  by  JMobisoto  (ed.  WFWbnsch,  Halle  1811). 

4)  While  in  his  Paradoxa  Cicero  as  yet  occupies  the  position 
of  a  rhetor,  the  Consolation,  his  next  philosophical  work,  was 
due  to  a  personal  motive  and  domestic  calamity,  his  daughter's 
death.  It  was  composed  a.  709/46,  with  the  assistance  of 
Grantor's  treatise  irepl  irivdov^. 

1.  See  ad  Att.  12, 14, 8.  12, 20, 2.  Tnsc  1,  65.  8, 76.  4,  68.  divin.  2,  8, 22. 
Plih.  NH.  praef.  22  etc— The  fragments  in  Baiteb-Katsbb  11,  71  and  GFW 
MOlleb  4,  8,  832.  Of.  CHalm,  Beitr.  zn  den  cic.  Fragm.  p.  82.  FSchhkideb, 
de  oonsolatione  Cic,  Bresl.  1885.  Drumanh,  GB.  6,  819.  BASchulz,  de  Cic. 
consolatione,  Greifsw.  1860.  Did  Cicero  himself  transcribe  this  oonsolatio  in  the 
ToscuL  I  and  III  ?  See  CBubbsch,  Lpz.  Stnd.  9,  94 ;  of.  the  same  writer  as  regards 
its  employment  by  Jerome  in  ep.  60  ad  Heliodonun  concerning  the  death  of 
Nepotianus. 

2.  M.  Tallii  Cic.  Consolatio,  liber  nnnc  primum  repertos  et  in  lacem  editns. 
Colon.  1588  was  a  forgery.    (It  is  also  printed  e.g.  in  Klotz*  ed.  of  Cic  4,  8  , 
872.)    Cf.  ScHULz  U.  5a 

5)  In  his  Hor  tens  ins  Cicero  Aimished  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  series  of  philosophical  writings  projected  by  him,  in  order 
to  justify  this  occupation  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  others 
and,  if  possible,  to  win  successors.  The  Hortensius  is  also  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  fragments. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2, 1  cohorteUi  8umu9  ui  maxime  potuinuu  etd  philo$ophiae  itudium 
to  libro  qui  eat  inaeriptui  Hortemiua.  Cf.  Auqustin.  conf.  8,  4,  7  sq.  8,  7,  17  ledo 
Ciceronia  Hortenaio  excitaiua  er<vn  atudio  aapientiae  etc.  Tbsbbll.  Salon.  Gallien.  2 
Af.  Tulliua  in  Hortenaio  quern  ctd  exemplum  protreptid  acripait.  On  the  relation  of 
the  H.  to  the  Aristotelian  Tporpavruc^  cf.  JBebnats,  d.  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles 
(Berl.  1868)  116.  JBywatbb,  Joum.  of  philol.  2  (1869),  55,  7  (1877),  64.  HUsbkm, 
BhM.  28,  8d5.  BHirzbl,  Herm.  10,  80.— The  fragments  in  Baiteb-Katskb  11,  55 
and  CFWM&LLBB  4,  8,  812.  Cf.  WCbecblius,  JJ.  75,  79.  CHalm,  Beitrftge  etc. 
p.  85.    FScHKBiDBR,  Jahn*s  Arch.  11, 586.    Dbumann,  GB.  6, 822. 

2.  The  Hortensios  was  still  nominally  extant  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
in  the  island  of  Beichenan,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  France.  As,  how- 
ever, during  the  Middle  Ages  Cicero^s  LacoUos  (cf.  p.  807)  went  by  the  name  of 
liber  ad  Hortenaium  or  cut  Hori,  dialogue^  the  above  statement  is  more  probably 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  KSchkmkl,  Phil.  81,  568.  AHobtis,  Cicerone 
nelle  opere  del  Petrarca  51-58.  PThomas,  rev.  de  philol.  8  (1879),  152 ;  Athenaeum 
beige  2  (1879),  155.    GVoiaT,  Wiederbeleb.  d.  class.  Altert.  1*,  89. 

6)  De  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum,  in  6  books,  written 
in  the  first  part  of  709/45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
and  dedicated  to  Brutus,  a  compilation  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ghreek  sects  concerning  the  supreme  good  and  evil,  one  of  the 
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main  questions  of  practical  philosophy,  just  as  the  Academica 
treat  of  the  chief  subject  of  theoretical  philosophy,  viz.  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  Cicero's  authorities  for  this  work  are  later 
representatives  of  the  respective  schools.  His  judgment  is  not 
guided  by  fixed  principles ;  but  in  point  of  careful  elaboration 
this  work  deserves,  perhaps,  the  first  place  among  the  philoso- 
phical writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  2  cum  fundamenium  estet  philoBophiae  in  finibtu  lonorum  ei 
malorum^  perjmrgatut  est  i$  locus  a  ncbis  quinque  libris,  ut  quid  a  quoque  el  quid 
contra  quemque  philosopkum  diceretur  inttUegi  posset,  ad  Att.  18,  12,  3  vtpX  reXwr 
inJrra^f.    Cf.  ib.  18, 19,  8.  18,  21,  4.  12,  6,  2.    de  leg.  1,  52.    Dhumann,  GE.  6,  828. 

2.  The  work  is  arranged  in  three  conversations,  in  which  Cicero  himself  is 
the  central  figure,  according  to  the  example  of  Aristotle,  all  the  other  speakers 
being  deceased  at  the  time:  in  the  first  conversation  (books  I  and  II),  sap- 
posed  to  take  place  in  704/50,  they  are  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Valerins 
Triarins,  the  first  of  whom  explains  the  Epicurean  doctrine  (b.  I)  which  Cicero 
(b.  II)  attempts  to  refute.  In  the  second  conversation  (books  III  and  IV),  assigned 
to  702/52,  the  younger  Cato  states  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (b.  Ill),  which  Cicero 
(b.  IV)  shows  to  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  that  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon ; 
in  the  third  conversation  (b.  V),  laid  in  675/79,  appear  M.  Pupius  Piso,  who  sets 
forth  the  system  of  the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  L.  TuUius  Cicero  and  others. 

8.  In  general  cf.  the  prolegomena  by  Madvio,  GU^benz  and  others.  BHibzel 
(§  188,  4)  2,  567  (and  PSchwenke,  phil.  Bundsch.  1888,  48).  HNFowleb,  Panaetii 
et  Hecat.  fragm.  (Bonn  1885)  18.    CHartpeldeb  (see  §  188,  4),  p.  8.  21. 

4.  Manuscripts :  Palatino-Vaticanus  1518  s.  XI  (Facsim.  Chatrlain  t.  48, 1), 
then  Palat.  1525  s.  XV,  Erlangensis,  Paris.  6881  s.  XII  (Facsim.  Chatelain  t. 
48,  2 ;  new  collation  by  CThdbot,  rev.  crit.  1870  1, 17  and  ONigoles,  rev.  de  philol. 
4,  85)  and  others.  See  on  these  Madvio^s  Proleg.  On  the  value  of  the  so-called 
deteriores  ThSchiche,  Jahresber.  zu  ZfGW.  88, 187,  ONigoles  1.1.,  FGustapsson, 
Herm.  15,  465.  JMaschka,  un.  cod.  (Malfatti  s.  XIII)  del  Cic.  de  fin.,  Bovereto 
1882.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1728.  1741.  Oxf.  1809,  in  Bath's  cd. 
vol.  1),  JA(3^BENz  (Lpz.  1818),  Obelli  (with  Acad.,  Zttr.  1827),  FWOtto  (Lpz. 
1881)  and  especially  JNMadvio  (Copenh.  1889.  •1876).  Also  HAlanus  (Dublin 
1856).  Explained  by  DBOckel  (Vol.  1,  Berl.  1872),  HHolstein  (Lpz.  1878).  Bevised 
and  explained  by  JSBetd,  III  (Vols.  I,  II  preparing) — GFSchOmann,  op.  8,  890. 
GFUnger,  Phil.  20,  872.  21,  481.  LVaucheb  (see  §  188,  6).  DBOckel,  Frauenfeld 
1863.  OHeine,  JJ.  98,  245.  IwMOlleb,  Erl.  1869. 70  II.  CGCobkt,  Mnemos.  NS. 
8,  92.  FVGcstafsson,  de  Cic.  de  fin.  1. 1,  Helsingf.  1878.  AduMesnil,  JJ.  115, 
758.    PLakgen,  ad  non  nullos  locos  Cic.  de  fin.  adnott.,  Mdnst.  1888. 

5.  Translated  by  JGDbotsen,  Lpz.  1641.  FBaub  (Stuttg.  1854,  Class,  d.  Alt. 
1854).    JHvKiBCHMANN,  Berl.  1875.    JSBeid  (vol.  8  of  his  edition,  Lond.  1888). 

7)  Academica,  written  a.  709/46,  originally  in  two  books, 
named  after  (Q.  Lutatins)  Catulus  and  (L.  Licinius)  Lucnllus, 
subsequently  in  four  books.  Of  the  first  edition  the  second  book 
(LucuUus)  has  been  preserved,  of  the  second  (Academica  pos- 
teriora)  the  first  part  of  the  first  book  and  various  fragments. 
The  Lucullus  contains  the  doctrines  of  Antiochos   and  Philo 
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concerning  knowledge,  the  Catulns  seems  to  have  embraced 
those  of  Kameades  and  a  general  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Academy.  The  beginning  of  the  second  edition  contains  general 
observations  and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from 
Socrates  to  Arkesilas,  the  predecessor  of  Kameades  and  Philo. 
Cicero  devoted  a  special  exposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy,  because  he  was  specially  attracted  by  its  system 
(§  183),  and  in  the  absejice  of  other  works,  his  treatise  is  one  of 
our  principal  sources  for  it. 

1.  Together  with  Catulus  and  Lncnllus,  Hortensius  and  Cicero  were  intro- 
duced as  speakers  in  the  first  edition ;  subsequently  however  Cicero  substituted 
Cato  and  M.  Brutus;  and  when  Atticus  wrote  informing  him  that  Varro  was 
offended  because  Cicero  had  never  yet  dedicated  anything  to  him,  the  whol«  work 
was  once  more  completely  re- written,  divided  into  four  books  and  dedicated  to 
Varro.  In  this  second  edition  Cicero  made  Varro  the  exponent  of  the  views  of 
Antiochos,  and  reserved  to  himself  those  of  Philo.  Atticus  had  already  had  the 
first  edition  copied,  when  Cicero  resolved  to  re-write  it.  On  the  relations  of  the 
two  editions  to  each  other  see  especially  ad  Att.  18, 18,  1  ex  duobus  libris  contuli  in 
quattuor,  grandiores  sunt  omnino  quam  erant  (11%,  ted  tamen  muUa  delracta,  .  .  . 
muUo  hciec  erunt  splendidiora,  brevioroj  meliora.  18, 16,  1  iUam  dtca^/MuicV  aijin-a^iP 
totam  ctd  Varronem  traduximus.  primo  fuU  Catuli,  Luculliy  Hortenaii.  deinde  .  .  . 
eoedem  iUos  sermones  ad  Catcnem  Brutumque  tranatuli,  ecce  tuae  liUerae  de  Varrone, 
nemini  visa  est  aptior  'kmiox^ia  ratio.  Cf.  ib.  13,  12,  8.  18,  18.  18,  19,  8.  5.  18,  21,  4. 
18,  82,  8.  fam.  9,  8.  off.  2,  8.  Quint.  8,  6,  64.  Plin.  NH.  81,  6.  Above  §  167,  2. 
Cf.  p.  805,  no.  5,  2.  Various  conjectures  on  this  subject  in  ThBirt,  antikcs 
Buchwesen  854. 

2.  ACBanitz,  de  libr.  Acad.,  Lps.  1809  and  in  Acta  soc.  Lips.  2  (1812),  165. 
ChrABrandis,  BhM.  8  (1829),  548.  Drumamn,  GB.  6,  827.  ABKrischr,  ab.  Ciceros 
Akademika,  GOtt.  1845.  HDikls,  doxogr.  gr.  (Berl.  1879)  119.  KFHkrmann, 
Phil.  7,  466.  CJHEmostrand,  de  libris  Cic  academicis,  Ups.  1860.  BHirzbl 
(§  188,  4)  8,  251. 

8.  Manuscripts  for  the  Lucullus  Flor.  Marc.  257  s.  X.  Voss.  84  and  86  and 
the  Vindob.  189  see  §  188,  5 ;  for  the  Acad,  posteriora  the  earliest  MS.  is  Paris. 
6881  s.  XII  (§  184,  6,  4),  the  others  are  late,  of  s.  XV,  e.g.  an  interpolated 
Gedanensis.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1725.  1786 ;  in  Bath  Vol.  8),  GOrknz 
(t.  II,  1810),  Orelli  (with  de  fin.,  Z(ir.  1827);  Text  revised  and  explained  by 
ISBkid,  Lond.«  1885.— Translated  by  GHMoser  (Stuttg.  Metzler),  by  JSBeid, 
Lond.  1880. 

8)  Tusculanae  disputationes,  so  called  after  Cicero's 
estate  at  Tusculum,  where  the  conversations  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  They  were  begun  in  709/4B  and  finished 
and  edited  710/44,  subsequent  to  de  finibus  and  anterior  to  de 
divinatione  and  de  fato.  The  work  is  in  five  books  and  dedicated 
to  M.  Brutus ;  it  treats  of  the  troubles  which  beset  human  happi- 
ness, and  how  to  surmount  them.  As  to  the  authorities  made 
use  of  \^  Cicero  we  have  so  far  no  certain  knowledge. 
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1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  18, 32,  2  Dicaearchi  wepl  ^vx^f  tUroaque  velim  mittof  et  Kara^ffttas. 
TpiToXiTiKbf  non  invenio  et  epiatulam  eius  quam  ad  ArUioxenum  misit,  tres  eot  lihros 
maxime  nunc  veUem  ;  apti  esaent  ad  id  quod  cogito  (cf.  Tusc.  1,  24).  15,  2,  4  quod 
prima  disputatio  Tusculana  te  confirmat  sane  gaudeo.  15,  4,  8.  Contents :  Cic.  div. 
2,  2  libri  Tuaculanarum  disputationum  ret  ad  beate  vivendum  maxime  necessariaa 
aperuerunt,  I  enim  est  de  eontemnenda  morte,  II  de  tcierando  dciore^  III  de 
aegritudine  lenienda,  IV  de  reliquis  animi  perturbationibus^  F  .  .  .  docet  ad  beate 
vivendum  virtutem  se  ipsa  esse  contentam. 

2.  RKOhner^s  Prolegg,  and  Cic.  in  phil.  mer.  111.  Drumann,  GR.  6,  847. 
Emendations  by  ASWesknbero  (Viborg  1890.  1841.  1843  sq.),  JBake  (schol. 
hypomn.  vol.  4).  OHeine,  de  Cic.  Tnsc.  disp.,  Halle  1854;  de  fontibus  Tusc.  disp., 
Weim.  1868.  JSchlenoer,  Phil.  12,  280.  JJkep,  de  locis  quibusdam  Tusc.  disp., 
Wolfenb.  1865.  FGustafsson,  Herm.  17,  169.  HMuther,  JJ.  85,  491 ;  Uber  die 
(rhetorische)  Composition  des  1.  und  5.  Buchs  v.  Cic.  Tusc.,  Coburg  1862. 
GZiETzscHMANN,  de  Tusc.  disp.  fontibus,  Halle  1868.  CHartfelder  (see  §  188,  4) 
p.  18.  48.  PCoRSSEN,  de  Posidonio  Bhodio  Ciceroms  in  1.  I  Tusc.  et  in  somnio 
Scipionis  auctore,  Bonn  1879;  EhM.  86,  506.  BHirzel  (§  183,  4)  8,  842. 
PHPoppELREUTER,  quae  ratio  intercedat  inter  Posidonii  wept  waSuy  wpay/iarelat 
et  Tusc^  disputt.  Cic,  Bonn  1888.  RHoyer,  de  Antonio  Ascalonita,  Bonn  1888. 
XBIreuttner,  Andronici  re^  ira$Cjp  I,  Heidelb.  1884.  HNFowler,  Panaetii  et 
Hecat.  fragm.  (Bonn  1885)  8.  HDiels,  RhM.  84,  487.  FSaltzmank  (§  188,  4), 
II,  appendix. 

8.  Manuscripts:  Gudian.  294  s.  IX-X,  Paris.  6332  s.  X  (Facsim.  Chatelain  t. 
44, 1),  Bruxell.  5351  s.  XH.  On  the  (worthless)  Leid.  Lips.  30  s.  XH  HDeitkr 
Phil.  42,  171.— Editions:  JDavis  (Cambr.  1709.  1723,  and  later,  in  Bath  vol.  U), 
FAWoLF  (Lpz.  1792.  1807.  1825),  RKOhiper  (Jena*  1874),  Orelli  (with  the 
Paradoxa,  Ztir.  1829),  RKlotz  (Lpz.  1835.  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  Lpz,  1843). 
GHMosER  (Hanover  1836  III),  CFSOpfle  (Mannh.  1845),  GTischer  (» 1884.  87  II, 
by  GSokof),  MSeyffert  (emend.,  comment,  criticos  adi.,  Lps.  1864),  OHeine 
(explained,  Lpz.'  1881),  CMeissner  (explained,  Lpz.  1873),  LWHasper,  Gotha 
1883. -Translated  by  FBaur,  Stuttg.  1854.    RKOhner,  Stuttg.  185p. 

9)  Timaeus,  a  free  reproduction  of  Plato's  dialogue,  the 
outward  dress  being  changed;  written  after  the  Academica, 
a.  709/45  or  710/44,  and  extant  only  in  an  incomplete  form. 

1.  pRisciAN.  GL.  2,  463,  19  Cicero  in  Timaeo.  The  title  De  universo  is  un- 
authenticated.  Probably  this  translation  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  large 
work  on  natural  philosophy,  in  which  Nigidius  Figulus  was  to  represent  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  (Hermann  p.  8.  13  sq.).  For  the  considerable  fragment 
extant  see  Baiter-Kayser  8,  131.    CFWMOller  4,  3,  214. 

2.  The  fragment  was  included  in  the  collection  of  philosophical  writings 
mentioned  above  (§  183,  5),  bence  it  was  preserved  in  the  two  Vossiani  and  the 
Vindobon.,  and  in  the  Monac.  528  s.  XI.,  besides  other  MSS. — In  general  cf. 
Drumanx  GR.  6,  353.  EFHermann,  de  interpretatione  Timaei  Plat.  dial.  a.  Cic. 
relicta,  Gott.  1842.    Hochdanz,  quaes tt.  crit.  in  Tim.  Cic,  Nordhausen  1880. 

9a)  About  the  same  period  Cicero  appears  to  have  made  a 
close  translation  of  the  Platonic  Protagoras. 

1.  C  c.  fin.  1,  7  expressly  sajrs  in  reference  to  translating  Plato  literally : 
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id  {ad  civium  meorum  cognitionem  Platonem  atU  AristoUlem  irant/erre)  neque  feci 
MJUme  (until  a.  709/45)  nee  mihi  tomeic  nefaciam  interdiclum  puto.  These  last  words 
appear  to  point  to  plans,  one  of  which  Cicero  carried  ont  in  the  Protagoras :  the 
express  statement  above  quoted  can  only  be  evaded  by  the  very  far-fetched  sup- 
position that  he  has  here  left  unmentioned  the  translation  of  Protagoras  which  he 
made  in  his  youth,  because  it  was  written  by  Cicero  merely  as  an  exercise,  and 
not  brought  out  by  the  author  himself,  but  published  only  after  his  death. 
BPhilippsoh,  JJ.  133,  423.  vHeusdb,  Cic.  ipiKowkdrttw  92.  274.  Dbumanh,  GB.  6, 
854.  PScHWSNKB,  JB.  1886  2,  314.  KFHebmann,  de  Tim.  Cic,  GOtt.  1842,  8.— 
Cicero  in  Protaffora,  Phisc.  GL.  2, 182.  247.  402.  Domat.  Ter.  Phorm.  4,  8,  6.— 
HiBRON.  ad  Pammach.  1,  308  Vail,  and  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret.  1,  643.  The  fragments : 
Baiteb-Katsbb  11,  54.  CFWMOller  4,  8,  810. 

10)  De  natura  deorum,  in  3  books,  written  in  710/44,  after 
the  Tnsculanae,  though  already  commenced  in  709/46.  This 
work  is  also  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus.  The  conversation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  feriae  Latinae  of  a.  677/77, 
C.  Velleius  representing  the  Epicureans,  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  the 
Stoics,  and  C.  Aurelius  Ck>tta  the  Academics.  If  Cicero  wrote 
this  work  with  the  practical  aim  (perhaps  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  free-thinking  of  Lucretius)  of  showing  the  value  of  a 
reasonable  religion,  he  certainly  failed  in  that  object  with  ihe 
Soman  public.  For  here  also  Cicero  was  content  to  translate 
and  superficially  adapt  late  Greek  authorities,  and  took  no  pains 
to  digest  them  seriously.  'Hence  there  is  no  lack  of  contradic- 
tions, inequalities,  conAision  and  desultoriness,  which  mark  the 
work  as  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  Cicero's  writings. 

1.  Cic.  div.  2,  3  quibtu  (Tusc)  editie  ires  libri  perfecti  $unt  de  natura  deorum, 
HDiELS,  doxogr.  gr.  p.  121  is  for  the  title  de  deorum  natura  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
citations  in  the  grammarians.  Cf.  ib.  7.  Att.  18,  89,  2  l^rot  mihi  .  .  .  mitUUf 
et  maxime  <^lipou  Ttpi  OtQif  et  IlaXXddof.  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  349.  JVahlen,  ZfOG. 
24,  241.  On  Philodemos  as  an  authority  for  book  I  LSpbnorl,  Abh.  d.  Mdnchner 
Akad.  10,  1.  1863,  HSauppe,  de  Philod.  de  pietate,  (}dtt.  1864.  The  section  Cic 
de  n.  d.  1,  25-41  with  a  collation  of  the  corresponding  passages  from  Philodemos 
in  HDiELs'  doxographi  graeci  (Berl.  1879),  529.    Cf.  ib.  121. 

2.  ABKeische,  Forschungen  1,  34.  BHibzel,  Unterss.  (§  183,  4)  I  De  nat. 
deor.,  Lpz.  1877.  PSchweske,  Quellen  v.  Cic  d.  n.  d.,  JJ.  119,  49. 129.  BLehohick, 
ad  emendandos  Cic  de  n.  d.  quid  ex  Philodemo  vtpi  t^fftfielaf  redundet,  Halle 
1872.  HNFowLER,  Panaetii  et  Hecat.  fragm.,  Bonn  1885, 10.  PWehdlahd,  Arch, 
f.  Gesch.  d.  PhiL  1,  206. 

3.  Manuscripts :  Leid.  Voes.  84  and  86  (Chatblain  t.  39, 1 ;  cf .  HDbiter,  BhM. 
37,  814;  also  PScuwehkb,  JB  1888  2,  94;  see  besides  §  177,  4).  Vindob.  189 
(Chatbl.  t.  38,  1 ;  see  §  188,  5).  Flor.  Marc  257  (Chatel.  t.  87),  all  s.  X  (-XI), 
also  Leid.  Heins.  118  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  88,  2 ;  cf.  §  177,  4).  On  the  Vatic  PaL  1519 
8.  X  HEbelihg,  PhiL  48,  702.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambr.  17ia  1728  and  sub- 
sequently ;  in  Bath  vol.  YI),  LFHeindobf  (Lps.  1815),  GHMosbb  and  FCeeuzeb  (Lps. 
1818),  OGSchOtz  (Halle  1820),  FAst  (Munich  1829),  GFSchOmann  (Berl.*  1876),  with 
introdaction,  appar.  orit.  and  commentary  by  JBMayob,  and  a  new  ooUation  of 
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several  of  the  English  MSS.  by  JHSwainson,  Cambr.  188D-55  III.  (These  BiSS.  are 
of  little  value.)  Explained  by  AGoethe,  Lpz.  1887.  By  ASticknby  (after  Schu- 
mann), Boston,  1889.— Book  2  by  MCThiadcoubt  and  by  FPicavkt,  both  Par.  1886. 

4.  Criticism :  SchOmann  (op.  8,  274.  280.  JJ.  Ill,  685),  Hbidtmamh  (ep.  crit.  ad 
SchOmannnm,  Stettin  1856 :  Zur  Krit.  u.  Interpret,  v.  Cic.  n.  d.,  Neustettin  1858), 
EKlotz  (adn.  critt..  Lips.  1867.  68  III).  PStamm,  de  Cic.  de  n.  d.  interpolatt., 
Bresl.  1878.  JFobchhammeb,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  filol.  5,  28.  JDeoehhart,  Bemerkk. 
«u  Cic.  de  n.  d.,  Aschaffenb.  1881.  PSchwenke,  JJ.  125,  613.  AGk)ETHE,  JJ.  129, 80. 
JBMayob,  Joum.  of  philol.  12, 1.  248.  KJNeumann,  EhM.  86, 155.— Translated  by 
GHMosEB  (Metzler's  collections),  BKChneh  (Stuttg.,  Hofflnann). 

5.  Only  a  joke  was  intended  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Cic.  de  n.  d.  liber  quartns 
ex  pervetusto  cod.  .  .  .  ed.  PSeraphimus  (i.e.  HHCludius  in  Hildesheim,  gest. 
1885),  Bonon.  (Berl.)  1811. 

11)  Cato  maior  or  de  senectute,  dedicated  to  Atticus  and 
hastily  thrown  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  709/46  or  the  beginning 
of  710/44.  The  difidogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  a. 
604/1  BO.  The  form  is,  however,  unimportant;  the  work  may 
rather  be  styled  a  continuous  lecture  in  praise  of  old  age,  on  the 
basis  of  materials  compiled  from  Greek  authors.  Cicero  manifests 
his  sympathy  in  his  careful  delineation  of  Cato's  character. 

1.  Cic.  div.  2,  8  interieciua  est  etiam  nuper  liher  is  quern  ad  noetrum  AUicum  de 
$enectute  misimus.  Att.  14,  21,  8  legendu$  mi?ii  saepiue  eat  Cato  maior  ad  te  miaaue, 
amariorem  enim  me  tenectus  facU. — On  the  date  of  composition  ThMauber,  JJ. 
129,  886. 

2.  PJvandebTon,  C.  m.  explicatur  et  e  graecis  potiss.  fontibus  illustr.,  LOwen 
1821 ;  comm.  ad  quaest.  de  Cic.  Cat.,  LOwen  1822.  HJNasuau,  adnotatt.  in  libr. 
Cic.  de  sen.,  GrOningen  1829.    Drumann,  GB.  6,  350.    GSchneideb,  ZfGW.  38,  689. 

3.  Manuscripts:  Leid.  Voss.  F.  12  s.  X  (Mommskn,  Berl.  SBer.  1863, 10),  Paris. 
6832  s.  X  (above  no.  8,  3),  Laur.  50,  45  s.  X,  Moiiac.  15964  s.  XI,  Bhenaug.  126  s. 
XII  (JGBaiteb,  Phil.  21,  535.  675;  cf.  GLahmeyer,  Phil.  23,  473;  cf.  21,  284. 
Facsim.  Chatelain  t.  40,  2).  On  Leid.  Voss.  O.  79  s.  IX/X  (Chatel.  t.  41, 1)  and 
Voes.  F.  104  s.  XIV  see  WGemoll,  Herm.  20,  331 ;  on  Italian  (unimportant)  MSS. 
of  the  Cato  (and  Laelius)  see  FBamorino,  riv.  di  filol.  15,  247.  BDahl,  z.  Hss.- 
Kunde  u.  Kritik  des  cic.  Cato  I :  codd.  Leid.;  II  :  codd.  Parisini,  Christ iania  18^. 
86.    KTomanetz,  Wert  u.  Verb,  der  Hss.  v.  Cic.  Cato,  Heraals  1883.  86  U. 

4.  Editions :  AGGerkhard  (with  Parad.,  Lps.  1819),  FWOtto  (Lps.  1830), 
EKlotz  (Lpz.  1831).  JNMadvio  (Copenh.  1835),  GTischeb  (Halle  1847),  JSommkb- 
BRODT  (Berl.»o  1885),  CNauck  (Berl.  1855),  GLahmeyer  (Lpz.*  1877),  CMeissner 
(Lpz.«  1885),  JLey  (Halle  1883),  ThSchiche  (with  Lael.,  Prague*  1887),  TKAbhold 
(after  Sommerbrodt),  Lond.  1853,  GLoho  (Lond.  1880),  JSBeid  (Cambr. »  1883), 
WHeslop  (with  Lael.),  Oxf.  1884,  ESShdckbubgh  (Lond.  1886),  EWHowson  (Lond. 
1887),  LHuxley  (Oxf.  1890),  AStickkey  (with  Lael.,  New  York  1887).— Criticism  : 
JMahly,  N.  schweiz.  Mus.  6,  243,  CMeissner,  JJ.  103,  57. 131,  209,  AOTTo(on  inter- 
polation) in  d.  phil.  Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  94.    ChrLCtjohank,  BhM.  87,496. 

5.  Greek  translation  by  ThGaza  in  Hess  (above  no.  1,  4)  p.  3  sqq. ;  German 
translations  e.g.  by  KGBauer,  Lpz.  1841,  FJacobs  (in  Klotz'  translation  of  Cic.  s. 
philos.  works,  part  2)  and  others. 

12)  De  divinatione,in  two  books^a  supplement  of  the  work 
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on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  subjeot  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  its  perception  by  mankind  is  treated  of;  published 
a.  710/44,  after  the  Cato  maior  and  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death, 
and  represented  as  a  conversation  at  the  villa  at  Tusculum 
between  Cicero  and  his  brother.  The  first  book  contains  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (compiled  from  Poseidonios  irepl  fji,aim/crj^\ 
the  second  the  tenets  of  the  Academics  (probably  chiefly 
following  Kleitomachos).  The  popular  notions  and  the  political 
corporations  connected  with  them  are  leniently  dealt  with,  but, 
even  in  his  quality  of  Augur,  Cicero  furnishes  much  valuable 
material,  though  his  personal  scepticism  is  often  sufficiently  evi- 
dent in  his  humorous  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 

1.  Definition  of  divinatio  1,  9  earum  rerum  qtute  f&riuitae  putantur  praedietio 
atque  praesensio  ;  see  Gell.  4, 11, 1.  Tehnxmakh,  Qesch.  d.  Philos.  5, 121.  Drumann, 
GB.  6,  852.  HOfio,  Cics  Ansichten  von  der  Staatsreligion,  Krotoechin  1865. 
ThSchichk,  de  fontibus  libr.  Cic.  de  div.,  Jena  1875.  KHabtfeldkb,  d.  QueUen  v. 
Cic.  de  div.,  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1878;  BhM.  86,  227.  PCohssem  (above  no.  8,  2)  p.  18. 
HDiBLS,  doxogr.  224. — On  the  question  whether  Cic  made  use  of  Ck)elius  Antipater 
see  OMeltzeb,  JJ.  105, 480  f. 

2.  Manuscripts :  corresponding  to  those  for  de  nat.  deor.,  see  above  no.  10,  8, 
also  Vatic.  Palat.  1519  s.  X  (Chatblain  t.  40, 1 ;  cf.  HEbblimo,  Phil.  48,  702).— 
Editions  by  JDavis  (Cantabr.  1721  and  later;  ed.  Bath,  Halle  1807),  GHMosbb 
(Frankf.  1828),  LGibsb  (Lps.  1829). — APolstbb,  quaestt.  critt.  in  Cic  de  div., 
Kattowitz  1874.  FZ6chbaubb,  zu  Cic  de  Div.  (b.  2),  Hemals  187a  PStamm, 
adnott.  ad  Cic  de  div.,  Btesel  1881.  FDbbchsleb,  ZfoG.  87, 101.— Translated  by 
GHMosBB  (Stutt.  Metzler),  BKOhhbb  (Stuttg.  HofiOooann). 

13)  De  fate,  the  last  of  Cicero's  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  likewise  written  a.  710/44.  The  author  impugns 
the  views  of  the  Stoics  on  the  eifuip^iprjj  taking  himself  the 
side  of  the  4-cademics.  This  treatise  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  form.  As  his  authorities  Cicero  mentions  specially 
Chrysippos,  also  Poseidonios,  Kleanthes,  Diodoros,  Kameades  and 
others.  The  de  fato  is  valuable  as  a  collection  of  materials, 
but  the  style  betrays  hurry  and  the  writer  does  not  arrive  at 
any  settled  results. 

1.  Cic  de  div.  2,  8  quibui  (de  n.  d.  and  de  divin.),  ui  ett  in  ontmo,  de  fato  9% 
adiunxerimutj  erit  abunde  icUUfactum  ioli  huic  gwtettumi,  de  fat.  2  Hirtiut  notter,  cm, 
dttignatut  .  .  po9t  interUum  Caesarii.  Gbll.  7, 2, 15.  Macbob.  sat.  8, 16, 4.  Dbumahv 
GB.  6, 868.  MMbihbckb,  de  fontt.  .  .  Cic  de  fato,  Marienwerder  1887.  AGbbckb, 
Cbrysippea,  JJ.  SuppL  14,  689. 

2.  Manuscripts  as  those  for  the  Lucullus,  above  no.  7,  8.  The  cod.  Turonensis 
(ChThubot,  bibl.  de  Tteole  des  hautes  ^udes,  fasc  17)  perhaps  a  transcript  from  the 
Vindob.  (IBbums).— Editions  (with  de  divin.)  by  Davis,  Mosbb  ;  in  particular  by 
JHBbbmi  (Lps.  1795). — Translation  by  Moskb  (in  de  divin.). 
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8.  Nnoyi  frammenti  del  Cicerone  de  fato  di  reoente  sooperti  in  palimpeesti  dal 
LCFsBRUcci,  Modena  1858,  repeated  in  his  Fabulamm  libri  tres,  Forocomelii  1867. 
His  pretended  discovery  is  printed  and  deservedly  exposed  by  Bitschl,  op.  8, 674. 
Cf.  also  FWScHNBiDBWiN,  Oott.  gel.  Anz.  1858, 1917.    GLxnksb,  ZfoG.  5, 81. 428. 

14)  Laelins  or  de  amicitia,  inscribed  to  Atticus,  written  after 
the  Cato  maior  and  previously  to  the  work  on  duties,  like  them 
in  the  year  710/44.  The  conversation  is  conducted  by  Laelius 
the  Younger  and  his  sons-in-law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  subject  being  treated  in  connection  with  the  recent 
death  (625/129)  of  Airicanus  minor,  the  intimate  friend  of  Laelius. 
Cicero  has  largely  availed  himself  of  Theophrastos'  work  on  the 
same  subject,  also  of  Chrysippos  and  (indirectly  ?)  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.  Some  fault  may  be  found  with  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  treatise,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  interesting  and 
practical. 

1.  Cic.  off.  2jSlde  amieitia  alio  lil^ro  dictum  e$L  Gbll.  17,  5, 1  Cicero  in  dialogo 
cut  tituluM  est  Ladiu$  vd  de  amieitia,  ib.  1,  8, 10  eum  Itbrum  (Theophrastos^  T€pl 
^iXlat)  M,  Cicero  videtur  legiese  cum  ipte  quoque  librum  de  amieitia  compomeret. 
BFBraxatob,  quid  in  conscribendo  Cio.  Lael.  valuerint  Arist.  Eth.  Nic  de 
amieitia  libri,  Halle  1871. 

2.  The  best  MS.  is  a  oodex  s.  IX/X  formerly  in  the  possession  of  FDidot  in 
Paris  (on  it  see  Mommskn,  BhM.  18, 594),  qn.  where  is  it  now  ? ;  also  Monac  15514  s. 
X,  Gudian.  885  s.  X,  Laur.  50,  45  s.  X  (Chatel.  t.  42)  and  others.  EVooel,  collatio 
trium  codd.  Cic.  de  am.  Monaoensinm,  Zweibr.  1889.— More  recent  critical  and 
explanatory  editions  e.g.  by  AGK^ernhabd  (Lps.  1825),  CBeieb  (Lps.  1828),  BKlotz 
(Lpz.  1833),  MSeypfebt  (Lpz.«  1876  by  CFWMOlleb,  cf.  the  same  ZfGW.  88, 14), 
CWNauck  (Berl.»  1884),  GLahmeyeb  (Lps.*  1881).  ThSchichk  (see  no.  11,  4). 
AStbelitz,  Gotha  1884.  GLono  (Lond.  1880),  JSBeid  (Cambr.*  1883),  ASidgwicx 
(Lond.*  1888),  ESShuckbuboh,  Lond.  1885'.  CMeisskeb,  Lpz.  1887  (and  in  JJ.  185, 
545).  ASticknet  (above  no.  11,  4). — AGGebhhard,  op.  828.  OFKleine,  adnott.  in 
Cic.  Cat.  mai.  et  Laeliom,  Wetzlar  1855.  CEPutsche,  Phil.  12, 298.  EWeissenbobx, 
Gedankengang  v.  Cic  Lael.,  MUhlh.  in  Thtlr.  1882. — Translated  e.g.  by  AASchbei- 
BEB  and  GFWGbosse  (Halle  1827),  FKvStbombeck  (Brunswick  1827,  with  the  rest 
of  the  so-called  minor  works),  in  Greek  by  DPetavius  in  Hess  (above  no.  1, 4)  99. 

16)  De  gloria  in  two  books,  finished  at  the  close  of  July 
710/44 ;  it  is  not  extant. 

1.  Cic.  off.  2, 81  nunc  dicamua  de  gloria,  quamquam  ea  quoque  de  re  duo  eunt  no8tr% 
lihri.  Cf .  Att.  15,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6.  16,  8, 1  (cf.  PSchwehke,  JB.  1886  2,  298).  16, 6,  4. 
Gell.  15,  6, 1.  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  855.  FSchheideb,  melet.  in  Cic  de  gl.,  Zf AW. 
1889,  no.  28. — Petrarch  asserted  that  he  possessed  the  work  (ep.  senil.  15, 1,  p.  1049 
Basil,  libros  Cic,  de  gloria  a6  hoc  futbui,  .  .  .  singularee  libri  J  J  de  gl,  quibue  vine  me 
ditissimum  exiatimavi.  .  .  .  nopi  nihil  praeter  Uloe  de  gl.  libroe  II  et  aliquot  orationee 
aut  epiatoUu) ;  but  see  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  des  class.  Altertums  1*,  41.  Cf.  also 
FHaud,  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  allg.  Encykl.  1, 17,  288.  AHobtis,  Cic.  nelle  opere  del 
Petrarca  (Trieste  1878)  58.  The  fragments  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  11, 69  and  CFWMCixbb 
4, 8,  880. 
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16)  De  officiis,  in  three  books,  addressed  by  Cicero  tx)  his 
son  Marcns.  This  work  also  is  due  to  the  leisure  forced  upon 
Cicero  by  Mark  Antony  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death,  a.  710/44, 
and  like  its  fellows  was  written  oflF  rather  rapidly.  Cicero's 
principal  authorities  were  the  Stoics,  especially  Panaitios  in  the 
first  two  books,  and  probably  Poseidonios  in  the  third.  The 
whole  is  seasoned  and  enlivened  with  numerous  illustrations  from 
Roman  history,  a  feature  which  occasions  some  unevenness  of 
treatment.  The  moral  \iews  are  those  of  a  practical  politician, 
and  for  this  very  reason  not  much  higher  than  the  conventional 
Soman  standard. 

1.  Off.  1,  6  M^tttiRtir  .  .  pUiiHmum  5to»cot,  non  ui  inUrprdeM^  $ed^  ui  iciemus^  e 
fontibiu  eorum  iudicio  arbitrioqtte  nottro  quantum  quoque  modo  videbUur  hauriemus, 
Cf.  2,  86.  8,  7.  51.  68.  89.  91.  Att.  15, 18,  6  not  Aw  tl>iKo(rwt>oOfUP  (quid  enim  aliudf) 
et  rd  rtfi  rod  KolHiKorrot  magnifioe  9xpl%oamu*  wpoa^tM^OfUp  que  Ciceroni,  16, 11,  4  rd 
r€pl  ToG  KoBiiKorrot,  quatenue  JPanaetiue^  abeoUn  dudbue,  Uliue  tree  eunL  .  .  .  eum  locum 
Poeidoniue  pereecutue  eeL  ego  autem  et  eiue  librum  arceseivi  et  ctd  Athenodorum  Ctdvum 
ecripei  uietdmeri,  xc^dXaca  mitteret,   Oell.  18,  28, 1. 

2.  ChOabvs,  philosophiflche  Anm.  und  AbhandL  (Bresl.'  1819).  BKChneb, 
Cic  mer.  p.  108.  Dbumahh,  GB.  6, 857.  GJGrtsab,  prolegg.  ad  Cic  libr.  de  off., 
Cologne  1844.  CJDialbIck,  de  ofll  Cia  comm.,  Upeala  1860.  ADbsjabdins,  lea 
deyoirs  de  Cio^ron,  Par.  1865.  FCadbt,  ezamen  du  traits  des  devoirs  de  Cioero, 
Par.  1865.    BHirsbl  (§  188, 4)  2,  721. 

8.  Criticism :  JHbllxb,  Phil.  12,  802,  HSauppb,  ooniect  Tall.,  Cott.  1857, 
GFIJHaxR,  Phil.  Snppl.  8, 1, 18,  CThubot,  rev.  d.  phiL  1, 86,  JFobchhammeb,  Tidskr. 
f.  filol.  4  (1880),  200,  CBbldamb,  rev.  de  phil.  5, 85,  Bbimhabdt,  interpolatt.  in  Cic 
off.  I,  Oels  1885. 

4.  ManoscriptB :  Bern.  891  s.  X  (Chatblaim  t.  45, 1),  Pans.  6601  s.  X  (Chatbl. 
t  45,  2),  Ambros.  C.  29  inf.  s.  X  (see  JJ.  Ill,  221),  Bamb.  s.  X.  Wirceb.  s.  X,  Leid. 
Vofls.  Q.  71  8.  X  (Chatbl.  t.  45,  4),  then  Harlei.  2716  s.  IX  (very  incomplete),  Bern. 
104  s.  XIII  (EPopp,  acta  sem.  phU.  Erl.  8,  245),  Palat.  1581  s.  XU  (EPopp,  de  Cic 
de  off.  cod.  palat.  1581,  Erl.  1886) ;  cf.  GFUhobb,  PhiL  8appl.-Bd.  8,  1,  8.  On 
Paris.  6847  s.  IX/X  a  fragment  (2,  72-8, 11 ;  facsim.  Chatbl.  t.  44,  2)  EChatblaih, 
rev.  de  phiL  5, 185.  On  Ambr.  F.  42  s.  XII  see  BSabbadini,  la  critioa  del  testo  del 
de  off  Cic,  Catfiuiia  1888. — Editions  by  JGK^babvius  (cum  nott.  varr.  Amsterd. 
168a  1710.  Naples  1771),  JFHbusihobb  (Brunswick  1788;  repet.  soisq.  animad- 
verss.  auxit  CThZumpt,  Brunswick  1888),  JFBbobn  (Berl.«  1848,  ed.  by  EBohbbll), 
AGGbbbhabd  (Lps.  1811),  CBbibb  (Lps.  1820  sq.  U,  together  with  Indd.,  Lps.l881)« 
GOlshausbh  (Schlesw.  1828),  BStObbbbubo  (Lps.  1884.  1848),  CGZumpt  (smaU  ed. 
Brunswick*  1849).  GFWLuhd  (Copenh.  1849),  GFUnobb  (Lpz.  1852),  JyGbubbb 
(LpsL*  1874),  OHeihb  (Berl.«  1885),  CFWMOllbb  (Lps.  1882),  TAThachbb,  New 
York,  1857.  HAHoldbh  (Cambr.*  1884),  ThSchichb  (Prague  1885).— Translations 
eg.  by  JJHottinobb,  Zdr.  1820.  AWZumpt,  Lps.  1841,  GGObblbn  and  FBaub, 
Stuttg.  1856,  BKOhbkb,  Stuttg.  1859. 

17)  De  virtntibns,  most  probably  (on  account  of  its  similar 
contents)  written  not  much  before  or  after  the  work  on  duties, 
i.e.  in  the  year  710/44. 
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1.  HiBBOH.  in  Zach.  1,  2  (6,  792  Vallara.)  quaUuar  virtutet,  .  .  .,  de  quilmi 
plenUfime  in  officiorum  librii  TuUiua  disputal  acriberu  proprium  quoque  de  quattuor 
virtutibus  librum,  Charis.  GL.  1,  208,  15  Cic,  in  commentario  de  virtutibuM, 
AuousTijr.  de  trin.  14,  11.— Baxter-Kaxsbb  11,  76;  CFWM©llbi  4,  8,  840.— 
Dbumann,  GB.  6,  859. 

18)  De  anguriis,  of  unknown  date,  though  at  all  events 
later  than  703/51,  when  Cicero  became  an  augur. 

1.  According  to  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  852  it  was  composed  a.  710/44  after  the 
treatise  de  divin.  The  fragments  Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  65,  CFWMCller  4,  8,  812.— 
Charis.  GL.  1,  105.  122.  189  Cicero  de  auguriie.  Serv.  Aen.  5,  788  Cicero  in  auffu- 
redibua  (libris).— On  Cicero's  translation  of  Xenophon's  olKoifo/wc6s  see  §  177a,  2 ;  of 
Plato's  Protagoras  see  §  184,  9a. 

185,  In  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  just  as  in  philosophy, 
Cicero  was  a  mere  amateur,  though  well-informed.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  orator  and  too  little  accustomed  to  strict  definitions 
to  find  in  it  a  welcome  field  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  Not- 
withstanding, he  composed  a  treatise  de  iure  civili  in  artem 
redigendo,  which  perhaps  he  originally  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  the  de  legibus,  and  treated  by  itself  on  failing  to  complete 
that  work. 

1.  Ad  fam.  7,  80,  2,  in  defining  proprius,  Cicero  mixes  up  the  notions  of  posses- 
sion and  property.  On  Cicero's  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  see  besides  a  variety 
of  earlier  treatises :  WSZimmern,  Gesch.  d.  Privatr.  1, 1,  288  and  others.  Drumann, 
GB.  6,  644.  Platner,  de  partt.  Cic.  rhett.  quae  ad  ius  spectant,  Marb.  1829.  Gdb 
Caqueray,  les  passages  de  droit  priv6  dans  .  .  .  Cic6ron,  Bennes  1857.  ADes- 
JARDINS,  de  scientia  civili  apud  Cic,  Beauvais  1858.  AGasqut,  Cic.  iurisoonsolte, 
Paris  1886.    Cf .  §  48,  4  and  6. 

2.  Quint.  12,  8,  10  componere  aliqua  de  iure  coeperat.  Gell.  1,  22,  7  M.  Cicero 
in  libro  qui  intcriptus  eet  de  iure  civili  in  artem  redigendo.  Cf .  also  Cicero's  judgment 
of  himself,  de  or.  2, 142  sqq.,  where  he  disguises  himself  under  the  mask  of  Crassus 
(§  152,  4) :  eat  nobis  poUiciiue  ius  civile^  quod  nunc  diffusum  et  dissipcUum  essel^  -tfi 
certa  genera  coctcturum  et  ad  artem  facilem  redaclurum,  Claris.  GL.  1,  188  Cicero 
de  iure  civili.  On  the  treatise  cf.  HEDirksen  hinterlass.  Schrift.  1, 1.  Drumann, 
GB.  6, 107.— Baiter-Kayser  11,  55.    CFWMCller  4,  3,  311. 

186.  Cicero  attempted  even  historical  composition,  and  de  leg. 
1,  5  sq.  (cf.  de  or.  2,  51-63)  he  sharply  criticises  the  style  of  the 
historians  of  the  time,  hinting  that  he  himself  was  qualified  to 
introduce  a  great  change  in  this  department.  It  is  true  that 
Cicero  possessed  an  unusual  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and 
this  is  fully  displayed  in  his  orations  as  well  as  in  his  philo- 
sophical and  rhetorical  writings,  particularly  in  his  Brutus :  but 
here  also  his  rhetorical  bent  and  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
losing  sight  of  his  own  self  were  much  against  him,  and  many 
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casual  expressions  prove  his  lax  opinions  as  to  the  real  task  of 
the  historian.  It  appears  credible  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
might  have  turned  to  this  branch  of  literature ;  as  it  is,  he  wrote 
only  memoirs  on  his  consulship,  a  Secret  History  (which  was, 
perhaps,  never  finished),  and  Admiranda — all  which  writings 
have  been  lost, 

1.  Pldt.  Cic.  41  dtopooCfJLepof,  us  X^yercu,  tV  vdrpiop  laroplar  ypa4yS  T€ptXo/3«i» 
Kol  roXXd  ffVfi/ju^  TUP  iXkrirucwp  xal  8X(as  roOt  tntpiiyfihovt  Xdytws  airrt}  koX  fiOdovs  ivrtwBa 
rpitf^cu  etc.  OoBK.  Nep.  fragm.  Guelf .  (cod.  Gud.  278,  p.  99,  29  Nipp.)  :  iU^  (Cic.) 
fuit  unus  qui  potuerit  et  etiam  debuerit  hitioriam  digna  voce  pronuntiare^  quippe  qui 
orcUoriam  doquentiam  rudem  a  maiaribus  cKxeptam  perpoliveritj  phOosophiam  ante 
eum  incomplam  latinam  sua  conformarit  aratiane,  ex  quo  dubitOy  interitu  eiue  utrum  res 
publica  an  historia  magis  doleat, — Though  Cicero  is  fully  aware  primam  esse  historiae 
legem  ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat  (de  or.  2,  62 ;  cf .  ib.  62-64.  leg.  1,  5),  he  often  acts 
differently.  Thus  of  Lucceius  he  expects  (fam.  12,  8) :  amori  noetroplusaUum  etiam 
quam  concedit  Veritas  largiare;  and  orat.  87.  66  (cf.  ib.  125)  he  places  historiae  in 
the  yip<n  iTi8€ucTuc&p  of  eloquence,  nor  would  he  seem  to  know  any  other  kind  of 
historical  composition  than  that  of  the  school  of  Isokrates.  Accordingly  he  asserts 
(Brut.  66)  that  Philistos  and  Thukydides  (!)  were  eclipsed  by— Theopompos !  See 
on  this  subject  §  86,  7.— Drumakn,  GE.  6, 677.  Schwkqlkr,  EG.  1,  98.  FDGeblach, 
d.  r{)m.  Geschichtschr.  96.    KBebms,  Cics  Ansicht  v.  d.  Gesch.,  Attendom  1880. 

2.  Commentarins  oonsulatus  sui  graece  oompositus  (inrofiPri/icL  rijt  ^rare^of), 
Att.  1, 19, 10.  1,  20,  6.  2, 1, 1.  2 ;  written  a.  694/60,  at  which  period  Cicero  was  also 
busy  with  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  same  subject  (ad  Att.  1.1.).  Cf.  Plut.  Caes.  8. 
Crass.  18.  Dio  46,  21.  CFWMCllkr's  Cic.  4,  8,  898.  HPbteb,  hist,  fragm.  209. 
This  {nrdfiMTjfia  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  Plutarch^s  Cicero.  AHLHekhkn, 
histor.  Schrr.  8,  28.  417.  PWeizsIckeb,  JJ.  Ill,  417.  GThoubkt,  Leipz.  Stud.  1 
806.  EScuMiDT,  de  Cic.  comm.  de  consulatu  graece  scripto  a  Plut.  expresso,  Jena 
1885.  Cf .  §  189,  8.  The  same  subject-matter  was  also  treated  of  in  an  epistul<i  nan 
mediocris  ad  instar  voluminis  scripta  quam  Pompeio  in  Asiam  de  rdms  suis  in  consulatu 
gestis  miserat  Cicero  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  270  Or.).  pSulla  67  episUdam  meam  quam  ad 
Pompeium  de  meis  rebus  gestis  et  de  summa  re  publica  misi, 

8.  *Ap4K6oTa,  commenced  as  early  as  695/59  (Att.  2,  6,  2),  resumed  after  the 
death  of  Caesar  on  Atti<$bs'  advice  (Att.  14, 14,  5.  14, 17,  6.  15,  2,  2.  15,  4,  8.  15, 13, 
8.  15,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6)  and  edited  after  the  author's  death.  This  work  is  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Dio  89,  10  (cf.  46,  8) :  /3i/3X/or  rt  dT^pptirop  ffvp4$riKt  koI  hrkypaypev  avr^  tut 
KoX  T€pl  TUP  iavToO  ^ov\€VfidTtap  dvoXcytfffi6p  rira  ix^m,  AscoN.  p.  88  Or.  74 
K.-S.  Cic,  in  expositions  consiliorum  suorum  (cf.  Auoustim.  c.  Julian.  5,  5).  Chabif. 
GL.  1,  146  Cic,  in  rations  consiliorum  suorum,  Boktu.  de  inst.  mus.  1, 1  TuUius  in 
libro  quem  de  consUiis  suis  composuit.  CFWMOllbb's  Cic.  4,  8,  88a  Pkteb  1.1.  209. 
Cf.  Dbcmamm,  GE.  6,  860.    OHabnbckbb,  JJ  128, 184. 

4.  Admiranda  (Plik.  NH.  81, 12.  51 ;  cf.  7,  la  86.  29,  60.  Colum.  8,  8,  2),  of 
unknown  date.  The  fragments  Baitbb-Kaysbr  11,  76.  CFWMOllu  4,  8,  840. 
Cf.  the  Greek  Bavfidaia  and  TopdSo^. 

5.  Pbisciah.  GL.  2,  267,  5  Cicero  in  Chorographia  (with  the  variants  (h)ortogr,, 
eosmogr,f  chronogr.).  Acting  upon  Atticus'  advice,  Cicero  had  actually  studied 
geography  a.  695/59 ;  see  Att.  2,  4.  6.  7.  9.  12.  14.  22. 

6.  Cicero's  witticisms  (cf .  §  178, 1  in  fin.)  were  eagerly  collected  by  others ;  he 
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himself  observed  complacently  tliat  his  meny  conceits  found  admittance  even  in 
Caesar's  collection  of  &Toi>e4y/iara  (§  195,  5).  C.  Trebonius  published  a  separate 
collection  of  Cicero's /ocete  dicta  (§  210,  9).  On  a  similar  but  more  comprehensive 
collection  by  Tiro,  see  §  191,  2.  Quint.  8, 6, 73  Ciceroni$  eat  in  guodam  ioculari  libdlo 
(an  epigram  follows).  Collection  of  matter  contingent  to  this  subject  in  CFW 
M6LLKB  4,  8,  841. 

7.  A  satirical  pamphlet  of  Cicero's,  aimed  under  a  false  name  at  his  mortal 
enemy,  is  mentioned  in  Schol.  Bob.  p.  268  exatat  libeUus  Ciceronis  qui  ita  inscrHntur 
'  Edietum  L,  Eacili  tr.  pl.\  quod  iub  nomine  ipeiua  Cicero  ecripeit  in  invectumem  P. 
Clodi, — The  admonitory  epistle  Orpkeue  <»d  M,  filium  Athenae  (or  do  adoleecente 
tiudioeo)  is  a  forgeiy ;  see  AWsichskt,  de  L.  Vario  etc.  297. — There  are  also  apocry- 
phal writings :  *  Synonyma,'  the  composition  of  an  anonymous  early  grammarian, 
of  some  interest  for  Cicero's  style  and  phraseology  (cf .  EBIhbrns  ap.  JWBbck,  de 
different,  scriptt.  lat.  18),  already  quoted  in  Isidor.  6,  478  Arev.  and  extant  in 
old  MSS.  (e.g.  Leid.  Voss.  F.  24  s.  DC,  Bern.  178  s.  IX) :  see  Haobh  1.1.  cxvii.  cxx. 
Printed  in  Orelli*  4, 1068.  WLMahnb,  Cic  .  .  .  Synonyma  ad  L.  Veturium 
sec  editt.  Bomanas  denuo  ezcudi  curavit,  Leid.  1850  and:  sec  edit.  Parisinam 
denuo  exc  cur.,  ibid.  1851.  Specimens  of  these  Synonyma  are  given  from  a  separate 
MS.  by  LBachmahn,  sur  H8s.-Kunde,  Boet.  1854, 17.  A  similar  work  is  the  Differ- 
entiae sermonum  Ciceronis,  from  Berne  MSS.  s.  IX  u.  X  published  by  HHAara, 
anecd.  Helvet.  (Lps.  1870)  275;  cf.  ibid,  cxvii.  Cf.  also  §  42,  4.  Also  de  notis 
(OaELLi  *  4, 989),  etc 

187.  The  four  collections  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  counting  in  90  letters  addressed  to 
Cicero,  contain  altogether  864  pieces,  and  are,  both  in  personal 
and  political  contents,  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  though  partly  such  that  their  publication  was 
not  favourable  to  Cicero.  In  the  case  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
think  as  rapidly  and  feel  as  vividly  as  did  Cicero,  and  who  was 
strongly  impelled  to  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
either  orally  or  in  letters  to  a  familiar  friend  such  as  Atticus,  a 
correspondence  of  this  kind  affords  a  very  deep  but  sometimes 
erroneous  insight  into  his  heart.  Hence  his  accusers  derive  the 
greater  part  of  their  materials  from  these  letters. 

1.  The  earliest  letter  dates  from  686/68,  the  latest  July  28th,  711/48,  not  a 
single  one  from  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulship  being  preserved.  Fronto  ad  M. 
Antonin.  p.  107  omnea  Ciceronis  epiatulxia  legendcu  censeo^  mea  aententia  vet  magia  quam 
omnea  eiua  orationea,    epiatulia  Cicerotiia  nihil  eat  perfectiua,    Cf.  also  above  §  46, 1. 

2.  In  the  letters  to  Atticus  and  other  familiar  acquaintances  Cicero  writes 
very  freely,  those  addressed  to  more  distant  acquaintances  are  generally  cautious 
and  careful  in  style.  BKAbekem,  Cic.  in  s.  Brief  en  usw.,  Hanover  1885.  ad  fam, 
9,  21,  1  quid  tibi  ego  videor  in  epiatulia  f  nonne  pUbeio  aermone  agere  tecum  f  ,  ,  , 
epi8tul<u  vero  cotidiania  verbia  texere  aclemua,  *AStinner,  de  eo  quo  Cic  in  epistolis 
usus  est  sermone,  Oppeln  1879  III.  *  Kbausb,  stilist.  Bemerkk.  aus  Cics  Briefen, 
Hohenst.  1869.  GLandgraf,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  274.  817.  EYTyrrell,  introd.  to  his 
ed.  of  the  epistles  1,  lxxvii.  'EZimmermann,  deepistulari  temporum  usu  Cic,  Bastenb. 
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1886.  87  U.  PMetbb,  de  Cic  ad  Att.  sermone,  Bayrenth  1887.---BBoltzenthal,  de 
graeci  sermonis  proprietatibas  in  Cic  epistt.,  CCLstrin  1884. — EOpitz,  quo  sermone 
ei  qui  ad  Cic.  litteras  dederunt  usi  sint,  Nauxnb.  1879.  JHSchmaije,  ZfGW.  85,  87 ; 
die  Latinitftt  des  Vatinius,  Mannh.  1881.— Chronology :  'JvObubeb,  de  temporibus 
atqae  serie  epistolarum  Cic,  Strals.  1886.  GBauschbh,  ephemerides  Tullianae 
rerum  inde  ab  exilio  Cic.  (Mart  696/58)  usque  ad  extremum  annum  700/54  gestarum, 
Bonn  1886.  AEKOrnbb,  de  apistulis  a  Cic.  post  reditum  (a.  697/57)  ad  finem  a. 
700/54  datis,  Lps.  1886.  LMoll,  de  tempp.  epistt.  Tull.  quaestt.  (a.  708/51-704/50), 
BerL  1888.  WSternkopfp,  quaestt.  ohronoL  de  rebus  a  Cic.  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia 
provincia  usque  ad  relictam  Italiam  gestis  deque  epistulis  intra  iUud  tempus 
(a.  704/50  et  705/49)  datis  acceptisve,  Marb.  1884.  EBuete,  d.  Correspondenz  Cics 
in  den  J  J.  710/44  u.  711/48,  Marb.  1888.    See  further  under  the  separate  collections. 

8.  Cicero  himself  never  collected  his  letters,  much  less  did  he  edit  them,  but 
oven  in  his  life-time  friends  of  his  had  formed  some  such  design.  Cf.  ad  Att.  16, 
5,  5  (a.  710/44)  mearum  epUtularum  nulla  est  avpaytayfi,  sed  habet  Tiro  irutar  LXX, 
A  quidem  aunt  a  te  quaedam  aumendtie,  ecu  ego  oportet  per$pieiam,  eorrigam ;  turn 
denique  edentur  ;  and  to  Tiro  he  writes  (fam.  16,  17, 1  a.  706/46)  tutu  quoque  epistolcu 
vie  referri  in  volumina.  After  Cicero's  death,  his  correspondence  was  very  zealously 
collected  and  edited,  first  of  all  no  doubt  by  Tiro,  who  even  during  Cicero's  life- 
time had  planned  the  collection  of  his  letters.  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  a  part  of  his 
life  of  Atticus  written  before  720/84  (Att.  16,  8),  knows  from  private  communica- 
tion (for  he  himself  says  that  they  were  not  yet  published)  the  letters  to  Atticus 
(see  §  188,  2,  2) ;  they  had,  it  would  seem,  already  been  compiled  for  publication. 
The  earliest  mention  which  we  have  of  a  published  letter  from  the  Ciceronian 
correspondence  is  found  in  Sen.  suas.  1,  5= fam.  15, 19. 

4.  Atticus  brought  about  the  publication  of  the  Ciceronian  letters  addressed 
to  him  (§  188,  2) ;  Tiro  appears  to  have  published  the  rest  gradually  (above  n.  8). 
The  two  chief  collections,  those  of  Atticus  and  of  Tiro,  each  excluded  the  contents 
of  the  other  (the  two  exceptions  fam.  8,  16=Att.  10,  9  A;  fam.  9, 14= Att.  14,  17  A 
only  prove  the  rule)  and  both  editors  suppressed  their  own  letters  to  Cicero. — Tiro 
arranged  the  correspondence  according  to  the  persons  addressed,  and  published 
the  correspondences  thus  collected  in  one  or  more  books  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  materials;  matter  insufficient  to  form  a  volume  by  itself  and  detached 
letters  were  disposed  of  in  collective  volumes  (letters  to  two  or  more  correspon- 
dents); earlier  collections,  which  had  been  published  previously,  were  supple- 
mented with  letters  which  had  either  been  written  or  become  accessible  at  a 
subsequent  time.  To  this  Tironian  collection  belong  the  extant  collections  ad  Q^ 
frcUrem  (§  188,  8),  and  ad  Brutum  (§  188,  4)  of  which  last  only  a  small  portion  is 
preserved ;  and  in  particular  the  so-called  collection  adfamiliares  (§  188, 1)  has  been 
formed  from  portions  of  the  Tironian  collective  edition.  Thus  we  account  for 
such  quotations  as  Gell.  1,  22,  19  in  libra  epiitularum  M.  Ciceronie  ad  L,  Plancum 
(i.e.  the  person  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  book  10  and  prominent  throughout) 
ei  (and  in  particular)  in  epietida  Aeini  PoUionis  ad  Cic,  etc.  (=fam.  10,  88,  5) ;  cf . 
12, 18,  21  in  libro  M,  TuUii  epietularum  ad  Ser,  Sulpicium  (=fam.  4,  4,  4).  Nom.  88, 
80  Cicero  ad  Varronem  (i.e.  the  person  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book) 
epistula  Paeti  (rather  ad  P<Metum={Bm,  9,  20,  8).— Also  the  collections  which  are 
known  to  us  only  by  quotations  belonged  to  this  Tironian  edition :  Nonius  cites 
p.  450  b.  9  (437  b.  7;  87  b.  5)  ad  Hirtium;  298  b.  4  ad  Pompeium  (the  two  quota- 
tions=Cic.  ad  Att.  8, 11  D,  2,  8 ;  but  the  quotation  in  Nonius  is  probably  founded 
on  a  mistake.  LGurlitt,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1887,  891.  Cf.  besides  §  186,  2),  286 
and  486  h.Sad  Caeearem^  829  and  426  b.  8  ck2  CiMesarem  iuniorem^  92  b.  8  ck2  Pansam^ 
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509  b.  2  a<;  Axium  (cf .  Fromto  p.  107.  PRE.  1  *,  2202,  2 ;  mentioned  also  in  the  SC. 
de  Oropiis,  Herm.  20,  270),  275  h,  2  ad  JUium ;  again  Macros.  2, 1,  14  quotes  b.  2 
t»d  Comdium  Nepotem  ;  likewise  Priscian.  GL.  2,  490  \i.lad  Calvum  (OHarnecker, 
JJ.  125,  604).  There  are  also  quoted  (without  the  number  of  the  book  being 
specified)  Ciceronian  letters  ad  Catonem  (Non.  264  [=ad  fam.  15,  4,  2].  278  [ib.  15, 
8,  2].  488),  ad  M,  Titinium  (Suet.  rhet.  2),  ad  HostUium  (Charisius  GL.  1,  110),  ad 
CaereZ2tam  (Quint.  6,  8,  112;  cf.  Auson.  p.  146  Sch.)— There  are  also  mentioned 
iWriviKoX  {Tpht  'H.pdjS7fy^  Tpbs  Topylap,  Tp6%  TLikowa  rbv  Bv^irriov  etc)  in  Plut.  Cic  24 
(Nake  p.  10).  On  Cicero's  correspondence  with  the  young  Octavian  see  LGdrlitt, 
Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1887, 1616.  The  scanty  remains  of  these  collections  have  recently 
been  collected  in  Baitkr-Katser  11,  88  and  CFWMOller  4,  8,  292.-^BNake,  hist, 
crit.  Ciceronis  epistularum,  Bonn  1861.  BFLeiohton,  hist.  crit.  Cic.  epp.  ad  fam., 
Lpe.  1877;  and  esp.'l^uBLiTT,  de  Cic.  epistulis  earumque  pristina  collectione,  Gott. 
1879;  JJ.  121,  609. 

5.  Cicero's  letters  were  diligently  read  during  several  centuries  (see  the  list  of 
citations  in  Nake,  hist.  crit.  88),  and  abridgments  of  them  were  also  made :  Fromto 
ad  Antonin.  p.  107,  7  rnemini  me  excerpsiste  ex  Ciceronis  epistulis  ea  dunUaxal  quilms 
inessei  aliqua  de  eloquentia  vet  philosophia  veL  de  rep,  disputatio;  praeterea  si  quid 
eUgantius  aut  verbo  notabili  dictum  videretur;  cf.  ib.  107,  2.  Perhaps  we  may 
possess  the  remains  of  an  abridgment  of  the  letters  ad  fam.  in  the  text  of  the  leaf 
of  the  Turin  palimpsest  containing  ad  fam.  6,  9, 1-2.  6, 10, 1-6  (new  collation  by 
PKrOoer,  Herm.  5, 146).  But  the  letters  were  much  less  widely  read  a,nd  for  a 
much  shorter  period  than  most  of  the  other  writings  of  Cicero.  We  find  only 
isolated  traces  of  MSS.  of  them  existing  or  utilised  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Orelli 
in  the  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  vi ;  also  MHaupt,  op.  8,  588.  GVoiot,  BhM.  86,  474). 
They  came  again  into  circulation  when  Petrarch  in  1845  rediscovered  in  Verona  the 
letters  to  Brutus  (b.  1;  cf.  §  188,  4,  1),  Q.  Cicero,  the  letter  to  Octavian  (§  185, 
5)  and  the  letters  to  Atticus  (Petrarcae  epp.  de  reb.  fam.  24,  8).  The  MS.  in 
which  Petrarch  found  these  letters  (in  the  above  order)  has  again  been  lost,  only  a 
copy  taken  directly  from  it  being  extant  (now  cod.  Medic.  49, 18  s.  XTV,  facsimile 
in  Chatelaim  t.  84,  2).  This  however  is  not  the  copy,  which,  as  we  know,  Petrarch 
made  for  himself  (see  GVoiot  and  AViertel  1.1.) :  the  one  still  extant,  which  was 
made  by  several  copyists  (FBChl,  BhM.  86,  21.  LMbndelssohn,  JJ.  121,  868),  be- 
longed to  a  younger  contemporary  of  Petrarch,  the  Florentine  chancellor  of  state 
Coluccio  Salutato.  Pasquino  de  Cape]  lis  his  colleague  in  Milan  had  prooured  it 
for  him  there.  In  that  city,  at  the  time  in  question,  there  were  in  the  possession  of 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  both  the  cod.  Veronensis  of  the  letters  ad  Att. etc 
and  the  Vercellensis  (see  n.  6)  of  those  ad  fam. — Valuable  also  is  the  cod.  Tomaesianus 
(z),  (now  lost),  from  which  Lambinus  gives  us  the  most  trustworthy  information ; 
it  is  no  more  derived  from  the  cod.  Medic-.  49, 18  (M),  (FHofmann  26.  FSchmidt  in 
the  Festgruss  ftir  HHeerwagen,  Erl.  1882,  18),  than  is  a  certain  cod.  Escurial.  s. 
XTV/XV;  and  similarly  the  specially  important  marginal  notes  in  Cratander's 
edition  (c),  Basel  1528,  are  derived  from  some  MS.  which  is  older  than  the  Med. 
(FHoFMAKN  26.  30),  viz.  probably  from  the  Wtlrzburg  MS.  8.  XI,  which  is  lost  all 
but  a  few  leaves  (cf.  LSpehoel,  Mdnchn.  Gel.  Anz.  1846,  917.  926.  KHalm,  BhM. 
18,  460.  GScHEPss,  BlfbayrGW.  20,  7.  Ill)  or  from  one  very  much  like  it.  Cf. 
also  KLehmakn,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  470.  On  the  other  hand  the  variants  of  the 
*decurtatus'  and  *  Crusellinus '  which  were  formerly  highly  valued  and  which 
SBosius  gives,  are  founded  on  forgeries  by  Bosius:  see  MHaupt,  op.  2,  83.  D 
Detlefsen,  J  J.  suppl.  vol.  3,  111).  On  the  MSS.  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  edd. 
prinoipes  of  a.  1470  (the  Bomana  and  the  Jensoniana=B  and  I)  see  Hopmann  48. 
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OEScHXiDT,  die  hs.  T^berlieferang  der  Brief e  ad  Att.  Q.  Cic  Brut  in  Italien,  Abh. 
d.  sftchs.  Qes.  d.  Wiss.  10,  271;  WschrfklPh.  1187,  1014  (against  KLehmann,  ib. 
1887,  506.  1408,  who  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  MSS.  of  the  epp.  ad  Att. 
independent  of  the  Med.) ;  EhM.  40,  611 ;  JJ.  187,  179.  HEbblxko,  PhiL  42,  408. 
45,869. 

6.  The  letters  ad  familiares  were  not  also  discovered  by  Petrarch,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  in  accordance  with  a  misleading  statement  of  Flavins  Blondus 
(Italia  illustrata  p.  846  ed.  Bas. :  Petrarcha  epiatoUu  CieeronU  LetUulo  inscriptcu — 
the  collection  ad  fam.  is  thus  entitled  from  its  first  letter — VerctUU  reperiste 
gloriatut  est;  AViebtel,  BhM.  86,  150).  Petrarch  in  fact  knew  only  the  one 
collection  of  letters  discovered  by  him  in  Verona  (see  above  n.  5).  A  MS.  of  the 
collection  ad  familiares  was  discovered  at  Vercelli  and  was  already  known  about 
1890.  Coluccio  Salutato  procured  through  Pasquino  (n.  5)  a  copy  of  this  MS.  also ; 
now  codex  Med.  49,  7  (Chatxlain  t.  86).  Its  original,  formerly  the  Vercellensis, 
is  likewise  preserved  as  the  cod.  Med.  49,  9  s.  IX/X  (Chatblaim  t.  84, 1 ;  on  its 
age  see  FBChl,  BhM.  86,  25.  LMendelssohh,  JJ.  121,  864.  129,  845).  Since  Orelli 
this  Mediceus  was  regarded  as  the  authority  for  all  existing  MSS.  of  the 
letters  ad  familiares  (with  the  exception  of  the  Turin  fragment  above  n.  5, 1.  7). 
This  view  has  been  discredited,  since  the  discovery  of  MSS.  which  furnish  a 
tradition  independent  of  the  Med. :  Harleiani  2682  s.  XI  and  2778  s.  XII  (cf . 
ThOehlbe  in  Baitee-Katseb's  Cicero  9,  p.  v.  FBOhl,  BhM.  80,  26 ;  Wissensch. 
Monatsbl.  1878,  25),  Erfordiensis  (now  in  Berlin  fol.  252  s.  XII,  cf.  §  179, 18,  2, 
which  already  EWunder  regarded  as  independent  of  the  Med.),  Paris.  17812  s. 
XII  (Chatelain  t.  85)  and  Turon.  688  s.  XII/XIII,  probably  derived  from  it 
(ChThubot,  Cic.  ad  fam.  notice  sur  un  inscr.,  Par.  1874.  LMbndelssohn,  Melanges 
Oraux  169).  On  fragments  of  a  MS.  s.  XII  (?)  see  ACk)LiscH,  Phil.  26,  701. 
GViTBLLi,  framm.  di  un  cod.  epp.  ad  fam.,  Mus.  itaL  1, 156. — On  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  letters  see  Orblli^s  hist.  crit.  epist.  Cic.  introd.  to  his  ed.'  p.  v. 
CEGScHVBiDER,  de  cod.  Med.  «pp.  Cic  ad  fam.  auctoritate,  BresL  1882.  '  FHofmann, 
d.  krit.  Apparat  von  Cics  Briefen  an  Att.,  BerL  1868.  DDbtlbfsen,  JJ.  87.  551. 
MHaupt,  op.  2,  88. 112.  AVibbtbl,  die  WiederaufELndung  von  Cics  Briefen  durch 
Petrarca,  KOnigsb.  1879 ;  JJ.  121,  23L  GVoiot,  Leips.  SBer.  1879, 41 ;  Lit.  Centr. 
BL  1879,  1425. — OStrbicheb,  de  Cic  epp.  ad  fam.  emendandis.  in  the  commen- 
tatt.  phiL  lenens.  8  (1884),  97.  LMbndblssohx,  JJ.  121,  864.  129.  lOa  845 ;  Phil. 
45,152. 

7.  Emendationes  Cic  epistolarum  by  ^ASWbsbhbbeo  (C!openh.  1840 ;  emend, 
alterae,  Lps.  1873)  and  HAKoch  (Putbus  1855 ;  BhM.  12,  268).  FBOchbler,  BhM. 
11,509.  JKbauss,  Cologne  1866.  Lps.  1869  n.  JFret,  BOesel  1878. 75 II.  OHirsch- 
rxLD,  Herm.  5,  296.  ^  JCGBoor,  obss.  crit.  ad  Cic.  epp.  (acad.  reg.  Nederl.),  Am- 
sterd.  1880.  GGPlutobbs,  Mnemos.  9,  118.  PStaekeb,  symb.  critt.  ad  Cic.  epp., 
Bresl.  1882.  ^CALehmabn,  quaestt.  Toll.  I :  de  Cic.  epistulis,  Prague  1886.  Madvio, 
adv.  critt.  8, 188.  (^hNisabd,  notes  (esp.  historical)  sur  les  lettres  de  Cic,  Par.  1882. 
— Beview  of  the  literature  on  Cicero^s  letters :  KSchiembb,  Phil.  45, 188. 

8.  Collective  editions  of  the  letters:  rec  ASWbsbxbbro  (Lps.  1872.  78  II). 
The  correspondence  of  Cicero  (chronologically  arranged,  with  commentary,  etc) ; 
by  BYTrBBXL^  I  Lond.*  1885.  II  1886. 

9.  TransUttions  by  CMWieland  (and  FDGbItbb),  Zdr.  1808-21  YII ;  by 
GHMosbb  and  others  (in  the  Metzler  collection,  small  vols.  51-76),  CLFMbjeoee 
(Stnttg.  Hofflnann  1859  sqq.).  By  WMelmoth  and  WHbbxbdbit,  Lond.  1854.  G. 
EJbahs,  Lond.>  1887. 

1(X  Selectioiis  with  annotations  by  FHoncAini  and  GAjnmiSBH,  Berl.*  1884, 
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«  85  II,  KFSOpfle  (Karlsruhe «  1880  by  EBoeckel),  AWatsoit,  Oxf.«  187i,  JFrst, 
Lpz.«  1881.  EStJParry,  Lond.  1867.  JEYohob,  Pt.  L  Lond.  1870.  CEPbitcharo 
and  EBBernabd,  Lond.  1872.  GEJeans,  Lond.  1882.  JHMuirhkad,  Lond.  1885. — 
Translated  in  the  Metzler  Klass.  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1854. 

188.  The  collections  extant  are  as  follows : 

1)  Epistulae  (ad  familiares),  16  books  of  the  years  692/62- 
711/43,  arranged  according  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  (with  the  exception  of  book  XTTT),  but  without  con- 
sistent attention  to  chronology. 

1.  The  traditional  title  of  this  collection  is  (according  to  the  subscriptiones  in 
the  Med.)  simply  M.  TuUi  Ciceronia  epiittdarum  cni  P,  Lentulum  (=b.  1),  ad  C  Curi^ 
onem  (b.  2),  ac2  App,  Claudium  (b.  8),  cni  Ser,  Sulpicium  (b.  4)  etc  after  the  chief, 
or  at  least  the  first  person  addressed  in  the  respective  books.  Cf.  n.  2  and  §  187,  4. 
The  usual  designation  ad  familiarea  is  not  attested  by  any  MS.  (cf.  on  this  Subt. 
Inl.  56  [§  195,  8]) ;  late  MSS.  and  old  editions  give  the  title  epistolae  familiaret 
(cf.  Quint.  1,  1,  29.  Gbnnad.  v.  ill.  68).  The  name  ad  diverso$  which  was  for- 
merly widely  accepted  is  also  tmauthenticated  (cf.  HixaoH.  y.  ilL  69. 99. 185  [§  484. 
2].    Gennad.  V.  ill.  92). 

2.  The  third  book  contains  only  letters  to  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  b.  8 
only  letters  from  M.  Caelius  (§  209, 6)  to  Cicero,  b.  14  only  letters  from  Cicero  to 
Terentia  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  b.  16  exclusively  letters  to  Tiro 
(the  editor) :  here  too  are  quite  unimportant  ones  addressed  to  the  latter,  some 
which  merely  relate  to  Tiro  but  are  not  addressed  to  him  (16, 16) ;  b.  IB  contains 
mere  letters  of  recommendation. — The  collection  consists  of  portions  of  the  Tiro- 
nian  collective  edition  of  the  letters  (§  187,  4) :  how  just  these  portions  came  to 
be  combined  into  a  larger  group,  when  and  by  whom  this  was  done,  has  not  been 
explained. 

8.  On  the  MSS^  see  §  187,  6.  Editions  e.g.  by  PMakutius  (Aid.  1575  and 
other  edd.,  his  commentary  specially  edited  by  GCBichter,  Lpz.  1779,  80  II), 
JGGraevius  (cum  notis  variorum,  Amsterd.  1677.  1698  II  and  other  edd.), 
ChCellarius  and  GCorte  (Lpz.'  1771),  JAMarttni-Laouna  (vol.  I  Lps.  1804; 
beginning  of  the  commentary  in  Jahn^s  Archiv.  2  [1888],  249,  865  and  with  PVic- 
TORii  curae  tertiae  in  epp.  ad  fam.  II.  by  JCOrelli,  Ztlr.  1840).    Cf.  §  187,  8. 

4.  The  letters  not  by  Cicero  (Clarorum  virorum  epist.  etc.)  with  notes  by 
BWeiske  (Lpz.  1792).  Ep.  ad.  L.  Lucceium  (5, 12)  ed.  ill.  CHFrotscher,  Annaberg 
1888  (on  this  see  also  CECSchneider,  Bresl.  1887.  Willmann,  Halberst.  1888). 
M.  Caelii  Rufi  et  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  epp.  mutuae  ed.  WHDSurinoar,  Leid.  1845. 
— HAKleijn,  obss.  in  Cic.  ad  fam.,  Leid.  1860.  BJacobs,  ad  Cic.  ad  fam.  1.  XIII, 
JJ.  85,  732,  JMOller,  z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  der  Br.  Cic.  an  P.  Lentulus,  Innsbr.  1862. 
^FOuDENDORpii  scholia  in  selectas  epp.  ad  fam.  ed.  JALiebmann  (Lps.  1839).  BNake, 
der  Brief  wechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  Caelius,  JJ.  89,  60 ;  zrw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brutus,  J  J.  suppl. 
vol.  8,  647;  de  M.  Caeli  Rufi  epist.  libro,  in  der  S3rmb.  philol.  Bonn.  873;  de 
Planci  et  Cic.  epistulis,  Berl.  1866.  LGurlitt,  d.  Briefwechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brut., 
J  J.  121,  609.  OEScHMiDT.  de  epistulis  et  a  Cassio  et  ad  Cassium  datis  quaestt. 
chronologicae,  Lps.  1877.  LMendelssohh,  JJ.  133,  64.  CGKIJobet  (fam.  and  Att.), 
Mnemos.  8, 182.  LPurser,  Hermath.  11,  277.  Proposed  emendations  to  b.  10  by 
MGitlbauer,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  7.5 ;  to  b.  8  Teuffel,  BhM.  29,  364. 

2)  Ad  Atticum,  likewise  in  16  books,  commencing  with  a. 
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686/68  and  terminating  a  few  months  before  Cicero's  death. 
These  are  confidential  letters,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  him- 
self with  entire  freedom,  and  frequently  in  language  intelligible 
only  to  his  correspondent.  They  read  partly  as  monologues. 
These  letters  (without  the  answers  of  Atticus)  were  doubtless 
not  published  until  after  Atticus'  death,  though  prepared  by  him 
for  publication. 

L  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  14,  2  ego  tecum  tamquam  mecum  loquor, 

2.  The  commencement  is  inaccurately  determined  by  Corn.  Nepos  Att.  16,  8  : 
XYI  (the  MSS.  XI)  volumina  epistularum  ctb  consulatu  eius  (Cicero)  usque  ad  extre- 
mum  temput  ckI  AUicum  mUsarum,  quue  qui  legal  non  mullum  desideret  historiam 
contextam  eorum  temporum  .  .  .  omnia  de  studiis  principumy  vitiis  ducum,  muta- 
iionHms  rei  publicae  pertcripta  aunt,  non  enim  Cicero  ea  solum  quae  vivo  se  <icciderunt 
futura  praedixit,  sed  etiam  quae  nunc  usu  veniunt^  cednit  ut  vales.  The  correspon- 
dence during  the  last  months  of  Cicero^s  life  was  perhaps  suppressed  out  of  regard 
for  Octavianus  (see  BNakb,  hist.  crit.  p.  17,  n.  80).  Owing  to  a  similar  precaution 
and  perhaps  out  of  modesty  (§  187,  4  1.  5)  Atticus^  replies  were  left  out,  though 
they  are  often  indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  Cicero^s  letters,  and  had 
been  carefuUy  preserved  by  Cicero  (Att.  9, 10,  4).  Atticus  was  actuated  by  the 
same  motive  in  keeping  back  the  publication  until  after  his  own  death  (a.  722/82), 
as  appears  from  Corn.  Nkp.  1.1.  From  the  circumstance  that  on  the  one  hand 
AsooMius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero  (§  295,  2,  composed  about  808/55)  does  not 
mention  the  letters  ad  Att.  2  while  on  the  other  hand  Seneca  ad  LuciL  97, 118 
(§  289,  5)  already  quotes  from  them,  FBOchblbr,  BhM.  84,  852,  conjectures  that 
the  correspondence  with  Atticus  was  not  published  until  about  a.d.  60.  In  that 
case  the  epp.  ad  Att.  would  have  been  made  public  only  a  whole  century  after 
Cioero^s  death,  which  is  against  all  historical  probability.  Cf .  also  the  quotation 
in  Seneca  de  brevit.  vitae  5  (written  before  a.  49)  quam  flebUes  (Cicero)  voces 
eocprimil  in  qu€tdam  ad  AUicum  episttda  .  .  .  '  quid  agam  hie  quaeris  f  motor  in 
Tusculano  meo  semiliher,^  alia  deinceps  adicil  quibus  et  priorem  aetalem  complorat  el 
de  praesenii  queritur  el  de  futura  desperate  where  however  Lipsius  (the  quotation 
not  being  found  in  our  collection)  plausibly  conjectures  ad  Axium  (§  187,  4).  At 
aU  events  the  wording  of  the  passage  in  Seneca  would  go  to  prove  that  Seneca 
had  read  the  letter  itself,  and  would  contradict  Bdcheler^s  assumption  that  the 
quotation  refers  to  Cic.  ad  Att.  18,  81,  8  semiliberi  saltern  simus^  and  that  the  in- 
correct quotation  was  communicated  to  Seneca  from  the  collection  ad  Atticum 
prior  to  its  publication. 

8.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  187,  5. — On  a  transposed  leaf  at  the  end  of  b.  4  see 
MoMifSBN,  ZfAW.  1845,  779.— Editions  by  PManutius  (Venice  1547  and  subse- 
quently), PVicTORius  (Florence  1571),  JGGraevius  (Amsterd.  1684.  1698.  1727  II), 
JCGBooT  (rec.  et  adn.  iU.,  Amsterd.  »1886).  Cf.  §  187,  a— ThSchiche,  z.  ChronoL 
T.  B.  15  ad  Att.  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.-Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berlin  1881,  225 ; 
su  Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  Teil,  Berl.  1888.  OESchmidt,  J  J.  129,  881.-BMCcke,  de  locis 
aliquot  graecis  in  Cic.  epp.  ad  Att.,  Ilfeld  1878.  Critical  contributions  by 
FScHJCiDT,  BlfbayrGW.  12,  285 ;  zur  Kritik  u.  ErkL  d.  Briefe  Cic  ad  Att,  Nttmb. 
1879.    CQCoBXT  (§  188, 1,  4).    AOtto,  BhM.  41,  864. 

3)  Ad  Quintum  fratrem,  three  books  dating  fix)m  694/60- 

B.L.  T 
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700/54.    Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  possess  all  that  was 
ever  published. 

1.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  187,  5.— The  confusion  in  hook  2,  which  arose  from  a 
transposition  of  every  two  douhle  leaves  of  the  original  MS.,  was  set  right  by 
MoMMSKN,  ZfAW.  1844,  591.-Editions  by  JHoffa  (Heidelb.  1848) ;  also  with  the 
letters  ad  Brut,  by  PManutius  (Frankf.  1580  and  subsequently)  and  cum  notis 
variorum ;  ace.  Q.  Cic.  de  petit,  cons,  c  oomm.  Valerii  Palermi,  Hagae  Com.  1725. 

2.  Ep.  1,  1  of  a.  694/60,  which  amounts  to  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  (on 
provincial  administration),  a  sort  of  complimentary  return  for  his  brother^s  epistle 
de  petitione  (§  190,  4). 

4)  Correspondence  between  M.  Brutus  and  Cicero,  very  in- 
completely preserved. 

1.  This  correspondence  at  one  time  comprised  9  books,  and  the  one  now 
extant  as  b.  1  was  originaUy  the  ninth  and  last.  Non.  421,  81  Cic.  ,  .  ,  ad 
Brutum  lib.  Villi.  *  L.  Clodius,  tr.  pi.  des.  etc.'=our  Cic.  ad  Brut.  1, 1, 1.  For  book 
1  (properly  9)  the  principal  MSS.  are  the  Medic.  49, 18  (in  this  the  subscriptio 
reads:  Ad  Brutum  epiaklarum  liber  primus  explicit,  incipit  ad  Q.  epistolarum 
primus)  and  the  MS.  which  Cratander  used ;  see  §  187,  5.— To  this  first  book  (18 
letters)  Cratander  in  1528  added  seven  letters  quod  a  Ciceroniana  dictione  abhor- 
rere  non  viddntntur  et  in  vetutto  codice  primum  locum  dbtinerent,  which  since  SchUti 
have  been  denoted  as  the  second  book.  No  MS.  of  them  is  known  to  exist. 
AvStbeko,  de  Cic.  ad  Brut,  epistt.  libro  II,  Helsingfors  1885.  Cratander^s  words 
show  that  in  the  cod.  vetustus  the  7  new  letters  preceded  the  so-<:alled  b.  1,  hence 
it  is  probable  that  originally  they  also  belonged  to  b.  9  (or  b.  8).  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the  so-called  second  book  relate  to  the  time 
before  the  battle  of  Mutina,  those  of  the  first  to  the  time  succeeding  it.  Another 
fragment  from  b.  8  in  Non.  527,  25,  who  296,  8  also  quotes  book  7.  See  a  quotation 
from  b.  1  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  8,  395.  LGurlitt,  JJ.  181,  561.  KWermuth,  quaestt.  de 
Cic.  epp.  ad  Brut.  1.  IX,  Basel  1887  (together  with  LGurlitt,  Berl.  philoh  Wochen- 
schr.  1887, 1066).— For  editions  see  above  no.  8, 1. 

2.  Amm.  Marc.  29,  5,  24  quotes  ad  Brut.  1,  2,  5  as  Ciceronian  (TuUianum 
illud),  Plut.  Brut.  53  rh  iviaToXiop  (B/ooirroi;),  etvep  dpa  tQv  yvrfaluv  iffrl :  but  on  the 
genuineness  of  this  (non-extant)  letter  in  particular  and  of  the  Ciceronian  epistle 
ad  Brut.  1,  9  see  Mommsen,  Herm.  15,  102.  The  spuriousness  of  both  books  was 
first  maintained  by  JTunstall  (epistola  ad  C.  Middleton,  Cambr.  1741,  and  Obser- 
vations etc.,  Lond.  1745),  and  esp.  by  TMarklamd  (Bemarks  etc.  Lond,  1745),  while 
their  authenticity  was  successfully  defended  by  CMiddleton  (the  epp.  of  Cic.  and 
Brut,  with  a  dissertation,  Lond.  1748)  and  recently  by  KFHermann  ;  cf.  his  vin- 
diciae  latinitatis  epp.  Cic.  ad  Br.,  Gott.  1844 ;  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1844,  1934.  1845,  961. 
1810 ;  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  etc.,  Abh.  der  Gott.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
2, 189.  8, 143 ;  Vindiciarum  Brutinarum  epimetrum,  Gott.  1845.  Against  Hermann 
AWZuMPT,  de  Cic  et  Bruti  mutuis  epp.  quae  vulgo  feruntur,  BerL  1845;  BerL 
Jahrb.  1845.  2,  no.  91  sqq.  and  recently^BECHER,  de  Cic.  quae  feruntur  ad  Brut. 
epistulis,  Jena  1876;  EhM.  37,  576;  Phil.  Suppl.  4,  502;  Phil.  44,  47L  'PMeyke, 
tlb.  d.  Frage  der  Echtheit  des  Brief wechsels  Cic.  ad  Brut.,  Ztirich  1881 ;  Phil. 
Wochenschr.  1883,  1313 ;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  423.  However,  these  attempts  to 
disprove  the  Ciceronian  origin  of  these  letters  have  been  confuted  on  all  points, 
and  their  authenticity  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever.     The  objections 
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yaised  against  this  collection  are  of  small  consequence,  chiefly  contradictions 
between  *  Cioero^s  confidential  judgments  on  certain  persons  and  the  assertions 
made  by  him  in  public  or  at  other  times.  The  simple  style  of  the  Brutuk  letters, 
which  are  quite  free  from  turgid  rhetoric,  does  not  favour  the  assumption  of 
forgery  and  quite  agrees  with  Brutus^  Attic  tendency.  Cf .  §  210, 1  sqq.  Cf .  e.g. 
Madyio,  adv.  8,  197.  CGCk)BET,  Mnemos.  N.  S.  7,  262.  OESchmidt,  JJ.  127,  559. 
129,  617 ;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  261.  EBuete  (§  187,  2  ad  fin.) ;  Phil.  Eundsch.  1884, 
593.  LGuBLiTT,  Phil.  Anz.  1888,  720 ;  PhU.  Suppl.  4,  551 ;  JJ.  121,  610.  129,  855. 
KScHiBMEH,  Phil.  Anz.  18, 765 ;  die  Sprache  des  Brutus  in  den  bdi  Cic.  txberlieferten 
Briefen,  Metz  1884. 

8.  Only  the  two  letters  1, 16  and  17  are  very  suspicious  and  are  probably  a 
production  of  the  rhetorical  school.  KNippe&dey,  Abh.  d.  s&chs.  Gles.  d.  Wiss.  5, 
71.  BHeikb,  de  Cic.  et  Bruti  epistulis  mutuis,  Lps.  1375.  OESchmiot,  de  epist. 
Cass.  (§  188, 1,  4)  57  and  esp.  LGuhlitt,  PhiL  Suppl.  5,  591  (who  however  should 
not  have  impugned  1,  15,  8-11). 

B)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  ad 
Octavianum. 

1.  The  letter  is  found  e.g.  in  the  Med.  49,  18  (§  187,  5),  in  Berol.  252  (Erford.) 
8.  '^TT  (§  179,  18,  2),  it  was  to  be  found  in  Cratander^s  MS.  (above  no.  4, 1)  and  is 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Cicero ;  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Katsbb  10,  465.  CBerns  in  the 
oommentatt.  phil.  semin.  Lips.  (Lps.  1874)  177. 

189.  Cicero  practised  poetry  incidentally  from  his  early  years, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  forming  his  style.  His  talent  for  literary 
form  made  metrical  composition  very  easy  to  him.  At  a  riper 
age  he  composed  an  epic  on  Marius,  but  he  was  strangely 
blinded  by  his  burning  desire  for  fame,  which  induced  him  to 
make  himself  and  his  life  the  subject  of  epics,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  reputation. 

1.  On  Cicero  as  a  poet  cf.  Sen.  exc.  controv.  8  praef.  8  Ciceronem  doquentia  sua 
in  carminUnu  destUuit,  Sen.  de  ira  8,  87,  5.  Tac.  dial.  21.  Juv.  10, 124  ^  ofortu- 
nalam  natam  me  consule  Romam !  *  Antoni  gladias  potuii  contemnere^  n  sic  omnia 
dixisset.  Mart.  2,  89,  8  Carmina  quod  scribis  Musis  et  Apolline  nuUo  Laudari  debes : 
hoc  Cicsronis  hahes,  Plut.  Cic.  40  (on  improvising).  Schol.  Bob.  805  Or.  Drumann, 
GB.  6,  681.  FMFeantzen,  de  Cic.  poeta,  Abo  1800.  vHeusde,  Cic.  ^XoirXdrtap 
(Utr.  1886)  25.  84.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  296.  HSchenkl,  de  Cic.  poeta,  in  the 
Jahresber.  des  Vereins  *  Mittelschule,'  Vienna  1886.  MGrollmus,  de  Cic.  poeta  I : 
de  inscriptt.,  argumentis,  tempp.  singulorum  carmm.,  K()nigsb.  1887.  JKubik 
(§  177,  2)  241.  The  fragments  e.g.  in  Baitbb-Katseb  11,  89.  CFWMOllee  4,  8, 
850.    PPE.298. 

2.  On  his  youthful  attempts,  the  Pontios  Glaukos  and  his  translation  of 
Aratos,  see  §  177a,  1.  The  date  of  some  of  his  other  works  is  uncertain.  Jul. 
Capitol.  €k)rdian.  8,  2  adulescens  cum  esset  Gordianus  .  .  .  poemcUa  scripsU  .  .  . 
et  quidem  euncta  ilia  qu<»e  Cicero  edidit  Marium  (n.  8)  et  Aratum  et  Halcyonas 
(cf.  NoN.  65  Cicero  f  alcyon,  2  hex.  foUow)  et  Uxorium  (carpet-knight?)  el  Nilum 
(Casaubon :  Limona  see  below),  quae  quidem  ad  hoc  scripsit  ut  Ciceronis  poemata 
nimis  antiqua  videretUur, —Skry,  buc.  1,  57  Cicero  in  degia  quae  f  talia  masta  in- 
scribitur  (an  hexameter  foUows ;  Thalia  maesta  Heinsius,  Qavfiaard  MHertz,  Italia 
maesta  LUhlicbs,  Eos  1, 151). — Cicero  also  made  metrical  translations  of  portions 
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of  Homer  (de  div.  2,  63.  de  fin.  5, 49),  Aischylos  (Tusc.  2,  23),  Sophokles  (ib.  2,  20) 
and  others.— Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  34,  2  E.  Cicero  in  Limone  {Aeifuinr^PrcUuin ;  Plim. 
NH.  praef.  24.  Gell.  NA.  praef.  6.  Sum.  s.  v.  UdfjupiXot'  .  .  .  fy/>a^e  Xeifu^a' 
(an  di  toikLXup  Tcpioxfi)  •  ^^i^  follow  four  hexameters  on  Terence  as  a  felicitous 
adapter  of  Menander;  accordingly  their  contents  must  have  been  literary  criti- 
cism, cf.  EiTscHL.  op.  3,  268.— Epigrams:  Plin.  ep.  7,  4,  ^  {epigramina  [Uucivum 
lu9um\  cf.  Auson,  op.  28,  4,  9  p.  146  Sch.]  Ciceronis  in  Tirmtem  •tttim;  cf.  Qbollmus 
1.1.  49).    Quint.  8,  6,  73. 

3.  Quint.  11,  1,  24  in  carminibus  utinam  pepercUset  (had  indulged  less  in  self- 
laudation),  quae  non  desierunt  carpere  maligni.  Here  should  be  mentioned  his  three 
books  de  suo  c on au la tu  in  epic  metre.  S<;hol.  Bob.  267, 19  Or.  Att.  2,  8,  8;  cf.  1, 
19,  10  (poema  expectato  ne  quod  genua  a  me  ipao  laudia  meae  praetermiUatur),  de  div. 
1,  17-22 :  here  is  a  considerable  fragment,  a  speech  of  Urania,  which  shows  how  the 
contemporary  subject-matter  was  tastelessly  decked  out  with  tawdry  mythology. 
From  this  work  or  the  following  are  derived  the  two  famous  lines  (n.  1) :  Ofortu- 
natam  ncUam  me  conaule  Romam  (Quint.  9, 4, 41  and  elsewhere)  and  Cedantarma  togae^ 
concedcU  laurea  laudi  (off.  1,  77  and  elsewhere)  Drumann,  GE.  5, 601.  JMIhly,  PhiL 
25,  544.  EiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  296.— Also  the  epic  de  temporibus  meis,  like- 
wise in  three  books  (composed  about  699/55).  Cf.  fam.  1,  9,  23  (still  unpublished  a. 
700/54).  ad  Q.  fr.  3, 1,  24.  2,  13,  2.  2,  15,  5.  Att.  4,  8».  8.  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  20. 
— Cicero  wrote  besides,  a.  700/54,  an  eulogistic  poem  on  Caesar  as  the  conqueror  of 
Britain ;  ad  Q.  fr.  8, 1, 11  (poema  ad  Caesarem).  Cf.  2, 18,  2.  8,  4,  4.  8,  8,  8. 
3,  9,  6  (jquod  me  hortaria  ut  abaotvam^  habeo  ahaoLutum  auave^  mihi  quidem  uti  videtur, 
iros  ad  Caeaarem),  Cf.  Drumann  GE.  8,  322.  Lastly,  the  epic  poem  Mar  ins,  Att. 
12,  49, 1.  leg.  1, 1  is  probably  of  the  same  period.  The  latter  passage  shows  clearly 
that  the  date  of  its  composition  (702/52)  was  not  long  after  that  of  the  Marius- 
MHaupt,  op.  1,  211.  Grollmus  1.1.  22  holds  a  different  opinion.  At  all  events  the 
subject,  the  glorification  of  the  popular  leader,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  an 
earlier  date  for  the  poem  (so  Eibbeck  1.1.).  It  was  just  in  700/54  sqq.  that  Cicero 
was  courting  Caesar's  favour,  often  in  an  undignified  fashion.'  It  is  quite  probable 
that  at  that  time  a  panegyric  on  Marius,  his  countryman,  his  relative,  Caesar's 
predecessor  in  the  leadership  of  the  popular  party  and  who  was  also  closely  con- 
nected with  Ca,esar  by  marriage,  would  appear  expedient  to  Cicero,  who  always 
loads  Marius  with  praise ;  and  he  was  an  expert  writer,  who  could  easily  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  task.  The  passage  in  a  letter  (Att.  2,  15,  3  a.  695/59)  is  no 
evidence  for  an  earlier  date. 

4.  Most  recent  collections  of  the  Ciceronian  fragments  in  Baiter-Kavsbr  vol. 
11  (1868)  and  CFWMCller  4,  3  (1879),  281.  CHalm,  Beitr.  z.  Berichtig.  u.  Ergftnz- 
ung  der  ciceron.  Fragm.,  Lpz.  1862  ( -Mttnch.  SBer.  1862  2, 1).  JMAhly,  ZfoG.  21., 
821.    FHoppE,  zu  den  Fragmenten  u.  der  Sprache  Cics,  Gumbinnen  1875. 

190.  Cicero's  younger  brother,  Quintus  (a.  6B2/102-7 11/43), 
took  much  interest  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry,  and  seems 
to  have  resembled  his  brother  in  facility  of  composition,  but  he 
never  attained  any  distinction.  He  undertook  an  annalistic 
work,  and  translated  tragedies  of  Sophokles  and  the  like.  We 
possess  by  him  the  commentariolum  petitionis,  a  missive  addressed 
to  his  brother  Marcus,  composed  early  in  690/64,  and  a  few 
letters. 
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1.  The  official  career  of  Q.  Cicero  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  of  652/102 
as  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom.  He  was  aedile  689/65,  praetor  692/62,  governed 
Asia  from  698/61  to  696/58,  was  Pompey's  legate  in  Sardinia  698/56,  Caesar's  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  700/54-702/52,  his  brother's  in  Cilicia  703/51 ;  he  was  with  the 
latter  proscribed,  and  killed  together  with  his  son  711/43 ;  see  Dbumann,  GB.  6, 
719.  WPerz,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita  et  scriptis,  DOren  1833.  CHBlask,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita, 
Bedburg  1847.    PBE.  6,  2234.    FBOcheleb,  Q.  Cic.  reliqq.  p.  1-24. 

2.  ScHOL.  Bob.  on  Cic.  pArch.  p.  354  Or.  :  fait  enim  Q,  I^tUitu  turn  solum  epici 
verum  eiiam  tragici  carminis  scriptor.  Cic.  Att.  2, 16,  4  (a.  695/59)  :  Q,frcUer  .  .  . 
me  rogat  ut  annates  sues  (hardly  in  a  metrical  form)  emendem  et  edam,  ad  Q.  fr. 
2,  11,  4  (a.  700/54)  CaUiathenem  et  Philistum  .  .  ,  in  quHnu  U  video  vclutatum  .  .  . 
•ed  quod  adscribia:  aggrederiane  ad  hiatoriam  f  me  auctore  potea,  2, 15,  4  (a.  700/54) 
o  iucuiulaa  mihi  tttaa  e  Britannia  littereu !  te  vero  vv60eaip  acribendi  egregiam  habere 
video,  quoa  iu  aituaj  quaa  naturae  rerum  et  locorum^  quoa  morea^  quaa  gentea^  quae  pug- 
fUM,  quern  vero  ipaum  imperatorem  habea  I  (Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  become  an  epic  poem.)  ego  te  libenter  .  .  .  cidiuvabo  et  tibi  veraua  quoa 
rogaa  .  .  .  mittam,  3,  4,  4  (a.  700/54)  aine  uUa  mehercule  ironia  loquor^  tibi 
iatiua  generia  in  acrtbendo  priorea  partea  tribuo  quam  mihi,  Cf.  3,  5  and  6,  7  (a. 
700/54)  quattuor  tragoediaa  XVI  diebua  abaolviaae  cum  acribaa  tu  quidquam  ab  alio 
mutuariaf  et  irdSos  (see  Useneb,  KhM.  22,  459)  quaetia  cum  EUctram  et  ftrodam 
(Troadaa  SchOtz.  Troilumf  Airopam  BOcheleb)  acripaeriaf  .  .  .  aed  et  iataa  et 
Erigonam  mihi  velim  mittaa,  ib.  3,  1,  13  tit  ea  (epistula)  nihil  erat  novi  praeter 
Erigcnam^  quam  ai  ,  ,  ,  accepero  acribam  ad  te  quid  aentiam  ;  nee  dubito  quin  mihi 
piacitura  ait,  3,  9,  6  ii«  cuscidat  quod  Erigonae  tuae^  cut  aoli  Caeaare  imperatore  iter 
ex  OtUlia  tutum  nonfuit.  There  was  an  'Upiy^ii  by  Sophokles.  Cic.  de  fin.  5,  8  turn 
Quintua  .*  .  .  .  Sophoclea  ,  ,  .,  quen  acia  quam  ctdmirer  quamque  eo  delecter.  ad 
Q.  fr.  2, 15,  3  (a.  700/54)  ZwSelxpous  Zo^oKXiavs,  quamquam  a  te  factam  fabellam  (a 
satyric  drama  ?  see  Bibbbck,  rdm.  Trag.  620)  video  eaae  feative,  nullo  modo  probavi, 
fam.  16,  8,  2  ego  (Q.)  cette  ainguloa  eiua  (Euripides)  veraua  aingula  teatimonia  puto. 

Bibbbck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 190. 

* 

8.  Three  letters  of  Q.  Cicero  to  Tiro,  fam.  JO,  8  (a.  7(»/49).  26.  27  (a.  710/44) 
and  one  (ib.  16, 16)  to  his  brother  Marcus  (694/60?).  Together  in  Bucheleb  (n.  4) 
p.  64.  Cf.  also  Cic  ad  Q.  fr.  2, 14,  2  tit  brevi  epiatula  Tpayfiarucut  valde  acripaiati,  3, 
1, 19  epiatulam  tuam  ariaiophaneo  mcdo  valde  et  auavem  et  gravem. 

4.  The  missive  to  his  brother  Biarcus,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulate  a.  690/64,  throws  light  on  the  place-hunting,  which  was  then  carried  on 
very  vigorously ;  the  writer  perhaps  making  use  of  Theophrastos  v€pl  4>i\oTifdas 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  2, 3, 3).  Ite  plan  is  correct  but  pedantic,  the  diction  is  dry  and  insipid 
(BOchelbb,  p.  3,  7  sq.).  The  similarity  to  the  speech  in  toga  Candida,  to  the  one 
for  Murena,  and  to  the  first  letter  from  M.  to  his  brother  Quintus  (1, 1)  is  remark- 
able. For  these  and  other  argumento  against  the  authorship  of  Q.  (and  for  the 
letter  having  been  written  by  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  century  after  Christ)  see 
AEusskbb,  oommenteriolum  petitionis  examinatum  atque  emendatujn,  Wiirzb. 
1872.  See  however  against  this  view  HWibz,  philol.  Anz.  5  (1873),  499  and 
BYTtbbell,  the  letters  of  Q.  Cic,  Hermathena  5  (1877),  40 ;  and  his  edition  of  the 
Ciceronian  letters  (§  187,  8)  1,  p.  lxv.  The  best  MSS.  are  Harleian.  2682  s.  XI  (see 
EBXhbevs,  miflc  crit.  28)  and  Berol.  252  s.  XII  (see  BOcheleb  p.  11).  Printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  letters  ad  Q.  fratr.  Separate  editions  by  Valbbius  Palebmus  (§  186, 
8,  1),  CGScHWABZ  (cum  animadv.,  Altorf  1719),  JHofpa  (perpet.  adnot.  illustr., 
Lps.  1887).    JWTiJDBiiAHN,  in  Q.  Cic  de  pet.  cons,  adnotatt.,  Leid.  1888  sq.    Q. 
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Cic.  rell.  recogn.  FBOchelbb,  Lpe.  1869.     The  text  in  Ecjssmer  1.1.  p.  24 ;  soholia 
critica  ib.  p.  86. 

5.  AusoNius  eel.  17  p.  16  Sch.  gives  after  one  of  his  own  poems  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  16  (20)  hexameters  by  Q.  Cicero  on  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  the 
same  in  BCchbler  1.1.  68.  AL.  642.  FPB.  815.  Baiter-Katser's  Cic.  11,  188. 
CFWMOller  4,  8,  405.— The  epigram  on  women,  which  late  MSS.  (AL.  268.  PLM. 
4,  859)  attribute  to  a  certain  Cicero,  properly  belongs  to  Pentadios  (§  898,  5). 

191.  Cicero's  ireedman  and  friend,  M.  Tullins  Tiro,  long  sur- 
vived his  patron  and  carefully  cultivated  his  memory.  He  wrote 
his  biography,  published  his  orations  and  letters,  and  perhaps  also 
collected  his  witticisms.  He  wrote  comprehensive  works  himself 
of  a  grammatical  character,  and  seems  to  have  also  dabbled  in 
poetry.  His  name  has  become  well  known  through  the  notae 
Tironianae. 

1.  Cic.  fam.  16,  4,  8  innumerabUia  tua  sunt  in  me  officio :  damestica,  forensia  ; 
urhana^  provincicUia  ;  in  re  privcUa^  in  publico ;  in  atudiia^  in  liUeri$  nostris.  16,  17, 
1  KovCw  esse  meorum  scriptorum  soles,  Cf .  Att.  7,  5,  2.  Gkll.  6, 8,  8  Tiro  TuUius,  M. 
Ciceronis  libertme^  sane  quidem  fuit  ingenio  homo  deganti  et  haudquaquam  rerum 
litterarumque  veterum  indoctus,  eoque  ah  ineunte  aetate  ItbereUiter  instituto  adminicula- 
tore  et  quasi  mdministro  in  studiis  liUerarum,  Cicero  usus  est,  ib.  18,  9,  1.  15, 16,  2. 
He  was  manumitted  a.  700/54  (Cic.  fam.  16, 16).  A.  704/50  he  was  adulescens  (ad 
Att.  6.  7,  2).  HiERONTM.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2018  (Freher.  2012) =750/4 
M,  Tullius  Tiro,  Ciceronis  libertus,  qui  primus  notcts  commenlus  est,  in  Puteoiano 
praedio  (cf,  Cic  fam.  16,  21,  7)  usque  ad  centesimum  annum  consenescit.  JCd^Engkl- 
BRoiiNER,  de  Tirone,  Amst.  1804.  ALion,  Tironiana,  in  Seebode's  Arch.  1824,  246 
and  (cf.  §  220,  9)  Gott.  1846.  Drumann,  GE.  6,  405.  PEE.  6,  2207.  PMitz»chkb, 
M.  Tull.  Tiro,  Berl.  1875. 

2.  AscoN.  p,  49  Or.  43  K.-S.  ut  legimus  apud  Tironem  libertum  Ciceronis  in  libro 
Till  de  vita  eius.  His  work  bore  the  character  of  an  apology  for  Cicero,  and 
sought  to  clear  his  memory  from  detraction.  Plutarch,  who  cites  it  (Cic.  41.  49), 
has  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  it  in  part  of  his  Bios  Kitcifxavos  :  see  HPetkb, 
Quellen  Plutarchs  129.  Tac.  dial.  17.  Gell.  4,  10,  6.— ib.  15,  16,  2  a  Tirone  .  .  . 
librorum  patroni  sui  studiosissimo,  HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  212.  A  MS.  of  Cic.'s 
orations  revised  by  him  is  mentioned  Gell.  1,  7,  1  {in  oratione  Cic.  V  in  Verr,,  libro 
spectatae  Jidei,  Tironiana  cura  atque  disciplina  facto)  and  13,  21,  16  (in  uno  atque  in 
altero  antiquissimae  fidei  libro  Tironiano).  A  memento  of  this  activity  is  preserved 
in  the  subscriptio  of  Statilius  Maximus  (§  874,  5).  Quint.  10,  7,  81  (§  180, 8).  On 
his  activity  as  the  editor  of  collections  of  Cicero's  correspondence  see  §  187,  3  and 
4.  He  was  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  collection  of  ioci  Ciceronis,  Quikt,  6,  8,  5 
utinam  libertus  eius  Tiro  aut  cUius  quisquis  fuit,  qui  tris  hac  de  re  librosedidit,  parcius 
dictorum  nuniero  indulsissent  etc.  Macrob.  8.  2,  1,  12  liberti  eius  libros  quos  is  de 
iocis  patroni  compoauit,  Schol.  Bob.  in  Sest.  p.  309  Or.  hoc  etiam  dictum  .  .  .  Tullius 
Tiro    ,    ,    ,    inter  iocos  Ciceronis  adnumerat,     Cf.  §  186,  6. 

8.  Gell.  6,  8,  10  (Tiro)  epistulam  conscripsit  ad  Q,  Axium,  familiarem  patroni 
sui,  confidenter  nimis  et  calid^,  in  qua  sibimet  visus  est  oratianem  (of  Cato  the  Elder) 
pro  Rhodiensibus  acri  subtilique  iudicio  percensuisse  (no  doubt  in  maiorem  gloriam 
patroni).  10,  1, 7  quod  ,  .  .  Tiro  Tullius  .  ,  .  in  epistula  quadam  enarratius 
scripsit  ad  hunc  fere  modum,    18,  9,  2  (Tullius  Tiro)  libros  tomplures  de  usu  atque 
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ratiorte  linguae  latitMe^  item  de  variis  atque  promieeuia  quaestionibiu  compoeuU.  in  his 
eem  praeeipue  videntur  quo$  grcieco  titulo  UayS^Krat  inacripsit.  ibi  dehia  ttellit  .  .  . 
hoc  icriptum  est  (here  follows  a  quotation  of  some  length).  This  work  was  probably 
also  used  by  Plin.  NH.,  who  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  (universe,  constellations  etc.) 
quotes  TuUius  Tiro.  Charis.  GL.  1,  297  *  novissime '  Tiro  in  pandecte  non  rede  ait 
did  etc.  Cic.  fam.  16, 18,  8  (a.  709/45) :  tu  (Tiro)  ntdloane  tecum  libellosf  an  pangis 
aliquid  Sophodeum  f  fac  opus  appareat, 

4.  SuKTONius  (ed.  Bf^h.  p.  Id5)  and  from  him  Isidorus  orig.  1, 21  and  a  Cassel 
MS.  of  the  Notae  Tironis  et  Senecae  (§  289, 8.  WSchmitz,  symb.  philol.  Bonn  532) : 
vulgares  notas  Ennius  primus  mille  et  centum  invenit  .  .  .  (see  §  104,  5).  Homae 
primus  Tullius  'Tiro,  Ciceronis  libertus,  commentatus  (perhaps  commentus^  see  above 
note  1)  est  notas^  sed  tantum  praepositionum.  post  eum  Vipsanius^  Philargyrus  (the 
f reedman  of  Agrippa — §  220, 10 — ?  see  OLehmann  1.1. 12)  et  Aquiloy  libertus  Maecena- 
tis  (also  in  Dio  55,  7 ;  see  §  220,  8)  alius  alias  addiderunt.  denique  Seneca  contracto 
omnium  digestoque  et  aucto  numero  opus  effecit  in  quinque  milia, 

5.  Under  the  title  of  Notae  Tironis  (Tyronis)  et  Senecae  (n.  4)  we  possess  an 
extensive  collection  of  abbreviations  for  shorthand,  of  various  dates  and  divided 
into  six  commentarii,  first  published  by  Gruter  in  his  Thesaurus  inscriptionum, 
Heidelb.  1608.  Manuscripts  :  cod.  Gassellanus  (from  Fulda)  s.  Yin,  Paris.  190  s. 
IX  and  others  (see  below).  Of.  UFKopp,  palaeograph.  crit.  (Mannh.  1817)  §  881  and 
Zeibio  1.L  87 ;  see  also  ThSickel,  Urk.  d.  Karolinger  1,  826 ;  the  GOttweih.  lexic. 
Tironianum,  Wiener  SBer.  88  (1861),  8.  On  the  Tiron.  Notae  see  especially  the 
researches  of  WSchxitz,  collected  in  his  Beitrftge  zur  lat.  Sprach-  und  Lit.-Kunde 
(Lpz.  1877)  179-^806 ;  also  by  the  same  author :  BhM.  88,  821 ;  de  Bomanorum 
tachygraphia  and  on  the  notae  Matritenses  in  the  Panstenographikon  1  (1869),  8. 
91 ;  the  notae  Bemenses  in  75  fol.  plates  with  prolegg.  and  index  ib.  1  (1874),  198. 
887 ;  on  Lat.  tachygraphy.  Verb.  d.  Phil.- Vers,  at  Trftves  1879,  59 ;  in  the  Fest- 
schrift Bhein.  Schulmftnner  z.  BegrQss.  d.  Trierer  PhiL-Vers.  1879,  58 ;  Studd.  z. 
lat.  Tachygr.,  Cologne  1880 ;  monumenta  tachygr.  cod.  Par.  2718,  Hanover  1882. 
88  n ;  by  the  same  and  GLoewx,  Ausg.  der  Notae  Escorialenses  in  Lit.-Bl.  des 
s&chs.  stenograph.  Instit.  no.  5  (1879).  J  WZeibio,  Gtesch.  und  Lit.  der  Geschwind- 
achreibkunst,  Dresd.'  1874.  OLrhkann,  de  notis  Tir.  et  Senecae,  Lps.  1869.  P 
MiTzscHKB,  quaestt.  Tiron.,  Boetock  1875.  FBuess,  d.  Tachygraphie  d.  BOmer, 
Munich  1879 ;  L  und  die  Durchschneidung  in  den  Tiron.  Noten,  Neuburg  a/D. 
1888.  HHaoen,  de  cod.  Bern.  (109)  notis  Tironianis,  Bern.  1880. — A  description  of 
the  old  stenography  (of  Tullius)  s.  XII  (by  John  of  Tilbury)  in  YBosb,  Herm.  8, 808. 

6.  An  epigram  by  another  freedman  of  Cicero,  Tullius  Laurea,  in  honour  of 
his  former  master,  ap.  Pli».  NH.  81,  7.  Three  Greek  epigrams  by  the  same  AP. 
7,17.  7,294.  12,24. 

192.  Besides  Varro,  Hortenstus,  the  two  brothers  Cicero,  and 
some  others,  the  satirist  L.  Abuccius  and  the  didactio  writer 
Egnatius  (de  reram  natura)  wrote  in  metre,  as  also,  perhaps, 
Yolumnius  and  Ninnius  Crassus.  Quintipor  Clodias  seems  to 
have  been  a  late  imitator  of  the  Graeco-Boman  comedies.  Of 
greater  importance  was  the  Roman  knight  D.  Laberius  (a. 
649/105-711/43),  who  attempted,  with  signal  succe^T^o  give  a 
literary  importance  to  the  popular  farce,  the  mimus  (§  8).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  M.  Furias  Bibaculus  of  Cremona  was  of  about  the 
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same  age  as  Laberius ;  in  reality  he  was  probably  younger  and 
belongs  to  the  following  generation  §  204  sqq.  He  was  the 
author  of  comic  and  satirical  poems  in  the  manner  of  Catullus, 
and  of  an  epic  poem  on  Caesar's  Gallic  war  (perhaps  of  an 
Aethiopis);  lastly  of  a  prose  work  (Lucubrationes,  containing 
anecdotes,  etc. 

1.  Varro  BB.  3,  2,  17  L,  Ahucciua  (the  best  reading  in  both  passages,  see 
Keil  ad  loc.;  cf.  MHertz,  JJ.  107,  838),  homo,  ut  m^w,  adprime  dodut,  euiu$ 
LucUiano  charetcUre  aunt  liheUi,  dicebat  etc.  Cf .  ib.  8,  6,  6  fforteruiw,  .  .  guem 
secuti  mulii,  ut  quidem  Ahuccius  aiebat.  According  to  Yarrows  language,  Abuccins 
was  already  dead  in  700/54  (see  §  168, 1, 1.  8).  Macros,  sat.  6,  5,  2  Egnatiua  de 
rerum  natura  libro  prima  (after  Aoeius  in  Philoctete  and  before  Lucretius  in  §eeundo)  ; 
also  ib.  12  (after  Livius,  Ennius,  Accius,  before  Comifioius).  One  of  the  hexa- 
meters quoted  there  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  of  final  a  being  discarded.  Bbbok, 
op.  1,  480.— EBahrkws,  anal.  Catull.  45 ;  comment.  Catull.  219  and  others  identify 
this  E.  without  sufficient  evidence  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Catull.  88, 19.  89, 1. 
— <)ic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  8  (a.  700/54)  aed  cum  veneria,  virum  U  putabo  (cf.  §  208,  2)  H 
Salluatii  Empedodea  legeria,  hominem  non  putabo  (Vahlen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1881/82, 
8).  ASchOne,  J  J.  98,  751  takes  this  to  relate  to  Sallust  the  historian;  Tbuffel, 
PBE.  6,  703,  8  holds  that  it  relates  to  Cn.  SaUustius  (in  Cicero's  letters,  cf .  §  184, 1, 
2). — GL.  5.  574  cpma :  alii  cymam, ut  Volumniua  *  atridentia  dabiiur patdla  cymae  \ 
This  hendecasyllabic  line  is  attributed  by  EBOchkler,  JJ.lll,  126  to  P.  Yolanmixis 
Eutrapelus  (PBE.  6,  2743)  mentioned  by  Cicero. — Ninnius  Crassus :  §  150,  8. 

2.  Non.  448  Varro  in  Bimarco:  cum  Quinii^j^or  Clodiua  tot  comoediaa  aine 
ulla  fecerit  Muaa,  ego  unum  libellum  non  edclem  f  The  expression  comoediae  renders 
it  probable  that  they  were  palliatae.  Cf .  §  15,  1.  The  same  is  also  mentioned  ap. 
Non.  117  Varro  epiatula  ad  Fufitim  (§  166,  6  d,  1.  12)  » QuiiUiparia  Clodi  f  antforiae 
(Antipho  eria  BCcheler  and  LMOller)  ac  poemata  eiua  gargaridiana  dicea:  "O 
Fortunoj  o  Fora  Fortuna  " '  (— Tkr.  Phorm.  841,  where  the  line  is  given  to  Geta,  a 
slave  of  Antipho). 

8.  The  44  titles  of  his  plays  which  we  know  and  the  fragments  prove  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  comedy  in  the  mimus.  Besides  the  titles 
resembling  palliatae  (see  §  8,  4)  we  meet  also  many  derived  from  qualities  and 
professions,  e.g.  Augur,  Catularius,  Centonarius,  Colorator,  FuUo,  Piscator,  Bestio, 
Salinator,  Staminariae  (?  WOlpflin,  BhM.  48,  806)  ;  intrigues  and  character  plays 
such  as  Aries,  Cancer,  Career,  Imago,  Nuptiae,  Paupertas,  Taurus;  Aulularia, 
Caeculi,  Galli,  Gemelli,  Late  loquentes,  Sorores,  Stricturae,  Virgo  ;  Cretensis, 
Tusca;  Anna  Perenna,  Lacus  Avemus,  Compitalia,  Natal,  Parilia,  Saturnalia. 
The  allusions  to  Pythagorea  dogma,  Cynica  haereaia,  Democritua,  Necydmantia 
(710/44 ;  cf .  in  fr.  63  the  witticism  on  Caesar^s  schemes  and  regulations)  plainly 
indicate  the  high  culture  of  the  writers  of  mimi ;  but  there  is  also  much  evidence 
to  show  the  connection  of  the  mimus  with  the  prevailing  immorality  of  the  time. 
Laberius  was  very  bold  in  forming  new  words,  see  e.g.  Gkll.  16,  7.  Tert.  de  pall. 
1.  Some  peculiarities  were  plebeian  (Gell.  19, 13,  8).  Laberius  v.  55  gives  the 
explanation:  veraorum,  non  numerum  {numerorum  BCcheler,  numorum  Dziatzko) 
numero  atuduimua.  The  prosody  of  his  senarii  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poetae 
scenici  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fluent ;  he  has  also  trochees,  and  in  some  isolated  / 
places  bacchiacs.    The  fragments :  in  Bibbeck^s  com.^  279.  ^ 
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Towards  the  close  of  Laberins*  life,  Caesar  severely  humiliated  him,  evidently  as  a 
penalty  for  his  Bepublican  candour  (cf.  e.g.  Macros.  2,  7,  4.  5),  and  generally  on 
account  of  his  sharp  tongue.  Sen.  contr.  7, 8, 9.  Macb.  2, 8, 10.  2, 6, 6.  Caesar,  acting 
in  this  matter  as  a  thoroughly  malignant  tyrant,  obliged  the  poet,  who  until  then 
had  indeed  written  mimes  for  the  ludi  given  by  the  magistrates  (cf.  Macr.  2,  6,  6), 
but  was  precluded  by  his  position  as  an  eq.  Bom.  from  taking  part  in  them  himself, 
to  go  on  the  stage  and  that  as  a  competitor  in  the  mimic  impromptu-play  to  which 
Publilius  Syrus  had  challenged  his  rivals  (§  212,  8).  Suetoit.  lul.  89  ludis  (a. 
709/45)  D,  Laheriua  eques  ram,  mimum  suum  egit.  Cf .  the  chief  passage  on  Laberius 
in  Macbob.  sat.  2, 7 :  there  §  2  Laberium,  eupertte  liberttUia  equitem  rom.,  Cctesar  .  .  . 
invitavit  ut  prodiret  in  scenam  et  ipfe  ageret  mimot^quoaacriptitetbat.  The  impressive 
prologue  to  this  compulsory  performance  (a.  709/45)  has  been  preserved  in  Macbob. 
2,  7,  8  (from  Gell.  8,  15).  Laberius  was  defeated  and  would  have  sustained  a 
defeat  even  had  he  won  the  prize ;  aiatimque  (Caesar)  PublUio  palmam  et  Laiberio 
antdum  aureum  (so  as  to  restore  to  him  outwardly  his  knighthood,  which  had  be- 
come void  by  his  performing)  cum  quingentia  aeateriiia  dedit  (the  honour  to  the 
Greek  freedman,  the  money  to  a  Boman  knight !).  Cf.  Gell.  17, 14,  2  C.  Caeaarem 
Ua  Laberii  maledicentia  et  adrogantia  (according  to  Caesar)  offendebat  ut  txcceptiorea 
aibi  eaae  Publilii  quam  Laberii  mimoa  praedicaret,  Laberius  himself  recognised 
that  his  time  was  over :  rum  poaaunt  primi  eaae  omnea  omni  in  tempore :  aummum  ctd 
gmdum  cum  claritatia  veneria,  conaiatea  <»egre  .  .  . :  cecidi  ego^  cadet  qui  aequitur 
(Macb.  2,  7,  9).  In  the  prologue,  a.  709/45,  Laberius  says  he  is  60  years  old  (ego  bia 
trieenia  annia  actia  aine  nota  Equea  Homanua  e  Lare  egreaaua  meo  Domum  revertar 
mimua)^  hence  he  was  bom  about  649/105.  Hiebon.  on  Eus.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr. 
1974  ■■711/48  Laberiua  mimarum  acriptor  decimo  menae  poat  C.  Caeaaria  interitum 
Futedia  moritur  (therefore  Jan.  711/48).  On  Lab.  CJGbtsab,  der  rOm.  Mimus 
(1854)  290.    MoMMSEN,  BG.  8*,  590.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  218. 

4.  HiEBON.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1914*651/108  (in  the  cod.  Amand.  and 
Freher.  a.  1915-652/102).  M.  Furiua  poeta  eognomento  Bibaculua  ('Bibber'; 
earlier  Furii  with  this  cognomen  in  Liv.  22,  49,  16.  Yal.  Max.  1, 1,  9)  Cremonae 
naacUur.  On  the  perverted  orthography  (intended  to  save  the  poet's  honour) 
Vivaculua  in  Pliny  NH.  praef.  24  (see  below)  of.  Teuffel  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  5,  40  p. 
185.  Quint.  10,  1,  96;  iambua  .  .  .  euiua  etcerbitaa  in  CatuUo,  Bibaeuloj  Horatio 
.  .  .  reperietur,  Diomed.  GL.  1, 485  (see  §  88, 1).  Tac.  A.  4,  84  carmina  Bibaculi 
et  CatuUi  referta  eontumdiia  Caeaarum  leguntur:  aed  ipae  ditma  IMuay  ipae  ditma 
Auguatua  (therefore  Bibaculus  wrote  against  him)  et  tulere  iata  et  reliquere.  The 
fragments  of  Bib.  (hendecasyllabics,  iambics,  hexameters)  in  LMClleb's  Catullus 
(1870)  p.  89.  FPB.  817.  The  hexameter  in  Schol.  Juv.  8,  16  (Bibaculua:  Oace 
aenex  Catinaeque  puer,  Cumana  meretrix)  may  have  belonged  to  an  epigram. 
Mention  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  200,  1)  and  Orbilius  (below  n.  5  and  6;  §  200,  8). 
Bibbeck,  append.  Verg.  p.  7  takes  him  to  be  the  author  of  Verg.  catal.  5. — Plin. 
NH.  praef.  24  speaking  of  the  choice  of  titles  of  books  says :  noatri  .  .  .  faeetia^ 
aimi  lucubreUionum  (inacripaerunt)^  puto  quia  Bibaculua  ercU  et  vocabatur:  accord- 
ing to  this  the  title  was  facetiously  chosen.  Hence  in  all  probability  Macbob.  sat. 
2, 1, 18,  w  iocua  (of  Cicero  a.  695/59)  .  .  .  mihi  ex  libro  Furii  Bibaculi  notua  eat 
(§  179,  27,  1).  To  this  work  should  be  referred  the  notice  Meaaala  Corvinua  in 
quadetm  epiatcla  .  .  .  non  eaae  aibi  dicit  rem  cum  Furio  Bibaculoj  ne  cum  Ticida 
quidem  aut  litteratare  Catone  (Suet,  gramm.  4).    BIhbsns,  oommentar.  Cat.  p.  13. 

5.  On  Hob.  s.  2,  5,  40  (a.  724/80)  aeu  pingui  tentua  omaao  (cf.  Gl.  Philox.  omaaum 
,  ,  ,  rj  tC»  rdXXfiw  7X(^rn0  Furiua  hibemaa  cana  nive  conapuet  Alpea  Pobph.  remarks : 
hie  veraua  Furi  Bibaculi  eat,  ille  entm,  cum  vellet  Alpea  nivibua  plenaa  deacribere,  ait 
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*  Juppiter  hibemcu  cana  nive  eotupuit  Alpes  *  (this  line  is  qnoted  by  Qtrnrr.  8,  6, 17 
as  an  instance  of  a  dura  transkUio).  Acro  ad  loc.  more  circnmstantially :  Ihtriut 
BiUundua  in  pragmatia  bdli  gtUlici  *  Juppiter  etc.'  From  this  epos  are  probably 
derived  the  hexameters  (11)  quoted  in  Macros.  6, 1,  81-84.  44.  6,  8,  5.  6,  4, 10 
(FPB.  318)  as  Vergil's  models :  among  which  are  6  on  martial  subjects.  Macro- 
bius  quotes  them  from  Furiua  in  /(and  IV)  annali;  and  Furius  in  aexto^  dedmo^ 
undecimo.  Further  Schol.  Vers.  Aen.  9,  879  {a  lacuna^  in  annalibua  belli  gaUici 
(an  hexameter  follows).  It  is  improbable  that  these  clever  verses  should  have 
been  written  by  the  antiquated  Furius  of  Antium  (§  150, 1).  E.  BIhrkms,  comment. 
Catull.  21. — To  Forius  Bibaculus  has  also  been  referred  with  some  probability  Hor. 
s.  1,  10,  86  iurgiduB  Alpinus  ingulat  dum  Memnona^  dumque  diffingit  Mheni  luteum 
caput ;  on  which  Aceo  :  Bibaeulum  quendam  poetam  Galium  tangit^  who,  according  to 
this,  besides  the  bellum  gallicum  denoted  by  Eheni  luteum  caput  must  also  have 
composed  an  Aethiopis,  or  must  at  least  have  inserted  in  the  bell.  gall,  a  pompous 
comparison  relating  to  the  death  of  Memnon;  Porphtrio  ad  loc.  used  to  read 
as  follows:  [Comeliut  Alpinut  Memnona]  hexametrit  veraibuB  nimirum  deaerihii: 
but  the  words  in  brackets  are  not  found  in  the  best  copies. — As  regards  the 
attribution  of  the  bellum  gallicum  to  Bibaculus,  there  is  an  obststcle  in  the  fact 
that  in  his  iambics  he  attacked  Caesar  (n.  4:  or  perhaps  Bibaculus  attacked 
Augustus  only,  and  not  Caesar),  while  in  the  ep6s  he  is  supposed  to  have  eulogised 
him ;  in  the  iambics  he  is  terse  and  caustic,  while  in  the  epos  he  appears  turgid 
and  insipid :  but  this  obstacle  will  not  appear  insuperable  to  anyone  who  reflects 
on  the  frequent  alternations  of  political  sympathy  and  antipathy  in  stirring  times, 
and  does  not  forget  the  exigencies  of  the  different  styles  (e,g.  terseness  for  epigrams, 
exuberance  and  elevation  of  style  for  epic  poetry). 

6.  Bibaculus  lived  at  least  until  730/24,  for  he  alludes  to  Orbilius'  (bom 
640/114,  §  200/8)  senile  weakness  of  memory  (vixit  prope  ad  centesimum  ctetatia 
annum  amissa  iam  pridem  memoria^  ut  verjnis  Bibaculi  docet :  ^  OrhUius  ubinam 
esty  lilterarum  oblivio  f '  Suet.  gr.  9.  He  also  outlived  Valerius  Cato's  (§  200,  8) 
gumma  senectus  (Suet.  1.1.).  According  to  Hieronymus  (n.  4)  Bibaculus  was  bom 
651/103,  he  would  therefore  himself  have  been  an  octogenarian,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself  concerning  the  infirmity  of  the  old  Orbilius :  this  is  hardly 
credible.  Moreover  the  lines  on  Cato  (§  200,  1)  prove  that  the  writer  is  a  con- 
siderably younger  man.  Besides,  his  epigrams  are  in  tone,  versification,  and 
Bepublican  attitude  near  akin  to  those  of  Catullus,  Calvus  and  their  associates, 
and  his  references  to  Cato  (mei  .  .  .  Catonisj  Suet.  1.1.)  indicate  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  circle.  Hence  Nippebdey's  conjecture  (op.  500)  is  plausible,  that 
the  date  assigned  for  his  birth  by  Hieronymus  is  wrong,  and  that  Bibaculus  was 
about  20  years  younger. — A  Wei  chert,  de  M.  Furio  Bibaculo,  in  his  rell.  poett. 
Bom.  331.  NiPPERDEY,  op.  498.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  343.  AWissowa,  die  der 
Dichter  Furius  betr.  Stelle  in  Hor.  s.  2,  5,  Bresl.  1887.  GCamozzi,  riv.  di  filol. 
16,  161. 
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THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  CICERONIAN  PEEIOD, 

COMPRISING  THE   YEABS  691/63-711/43. 

193.  In  the  course  of  these  years,  during  which  the  political 
storm  spent  itself  in  the  Civil  war,  Caesar  became  very  prominent. 
But  within  this  period  we  may  again  notice  two  distinct  genera- 
tions. The  elder  generation  produced  the  historians  Caesar, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Caesar's  continuator  Hirtius,  and  Oppius;  the 
scholars  and  professors  Valerius  Cato  and  Orbilius;  the  Stoic 
Cato ;  the  orators  Calidius  and  Memmius ;  lastly  the  poet  Lucre- 
tius. 

194.  C.  Julius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Caesar  was  bom  on  July  13, 66^100. 
As  he  was  related  to  Marius,  his  life  was  in  danger  whenoulla 
was  victorious ;  a.  674/80  sqq.  he  served  in  Asia,  and  commenced 
his  oratorical  and  political  career  with  charges  of  extortions 
against  members  of  the  nobility ;  he  then  continued  his  studies 
at  Rhodes  a.  679/76,  became  quaestor  (687/67)  in  Hispania  ulterior, 
aedile  689/66,  pontifex  maximus  691/63,  was  praetor  692/62,  pro- 
praetor in  Hispania  ulterior  693/61  sq.,  consul  696/69,  having 
previously  concluded  a.  694/60  the  first  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  and  having  throughout  followed  the  plan  of  present- 
ing himself  as  the  man  of  the  people.  In  the  years  696/68-704/60 
Caesar  was  proconsul  in  Gaul,  which  country  he  subjugated  and 
re-organised,  while  at  the  same  time  he  greatly  increased  his 
own  resources  and  formed  an  army,  highly  trained  and  faithful 
to  himself.  By  means  of  this  army  he  gained  absolute  power 
in  the  years  706/49-708/46  (cos.  H  706/48,  HI  708/46),  a  fact 
openly  acknowledged  by  his  being  consul  sine  coUega  (IV  709/46, 
V  710/44)  and  dictator  reip.  constituendae.  In  710/44,  March  16, 
he  succumbed  to  the  blows  of  his  murderers. 

1.  Sources  for  the  life  of  Caesar  are:  his  ooxnmentarii,  Suetonius*  diyus 
lulius,  Plutabch^s  plot  Kal<rapot,  Appiar^s  *E/i0i/Xia.  On  the  sources  of  the  two  last 
see  HPbtbb,  Quellen  Plutarchs  (1865)  119.  GThoubet,  Leipz.  Stud.  1,  824.— 
Drumanii,  OB.  8,  129.  PvLimburo-Brouwbb,  Oaesar  en  zijne  tijdgenooten,  OrO- 
ningen  1844-46  III.  Mommsen,  BO.  vol.  8.  KOchly  and  BCstow,  Einl.  zu  Caes.  tib. 
d.  gall.  Krieg  (1867)  p.  9  (until  a.  703/51).  (NapolAoh  III),  histoire  de  Jules  C^sar, 
Paris  1865.  66  (with  an  atlas)  II  (continued  by  Stopfkl,  see  §  196, 10).  JAFroude, 
Caesar,  a  sketch,  Lond.'  1886.  ATrollopb,  Introd.  to  the  Oommentaries  of  Caesar, 
Lond.  1870. — On  the  portraits  of  Caesar  JJBkrhoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  145  (who 
likewise  2,  vi  pronounces  the  expressive  basalt  bust  in  Berlin  to  be  undoubtedly 
modem). 
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196.  Caesar  possessed  the  most  varied  talents :  a  great  politi- 
cian and  a  great  general,  his  clear  mind  and  the  iron  energy  of 
his  will  qualified  him  to  be  the  ruler  of  an  age  not  able  to  rule 
itself.  This  task  he  conceived  at  an  early  time  and  pursued  it 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  intellect,  with  cunning  and  boldness, 
with  quiet  perseverance  and  farsighted  calculation.  But  the 
very  qualities  which  made  him  the  ruler  of  Bome  were  not 
likely  to  make  him  a  brilliant  writer.  Handling  his  language,  as 
he  did,  with  complete  mastery  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  he 
still  used  it  only  as  a  means  of  attaining  definite  political  aims, 
and  both  his  subjects  and  his  style  were  controlled  by  those  aims 
and  by  the  unimaginative  cast  of  his  mind.  For  this  reason,  he 
himself  thought  little  of  his  own  oratory,  though  in  his  time  he 
was  surpassed  only  by  Cicero,  being  distinguished  for  precision, 
good  taste  and  vivacity  of  style  and  delivery;  if  possible,  he 
thought  even  less  of  his  verses,  though  his  metrical  compositions 
were  not  confined  to  his  youth.  His  precise  thinking  is  attested 
by  his  treatises  on  grammatical  correctness,  while  his  jovial  dis- 
position  appears  from  his  collection  of  witticisms ;  political  ends 
were  served  by  the  pamphlets  against  Cato,  who  had  been  set  up 
as  the  martyr  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  by  Caesar's  most  impor- 
tant literary  achievement,  the  commentarii.  His  astronomical 
work  (de  astris)  probably  arose  from  his  rectification  of  the 
calendar. 

1.  On  Caesar  as  an  orator  see  Cic.  Brut.  252  de  Ccteaare  ,  ,  .  ita  iudieOy 
.  .  .  ilium  omnium  fere  oralorum  IcUine  loqui  elegantissime  (see  below  n.  4),  nee  id 
solum  domestica  consuetudine  .  .  .  sed  .  .  .  muUit  litter  is  ^  et  eis  quidem  re- 
condilis  et  exquisitis^  summoque  studio  et  dUigeniia  est  consecutus,  261  splendidam 
(piandam  minumeque  veteratoriam  rationem  dicendi  tenetj  voce,  motu,  forma  etiam 
mMgniJica  et  generosa  quodammodo,  Fromto  ep.  p.  128  Caesari  faculteUem  dicetidi 
video  imperatoriam  fuisse.  Quint.  10,  1, 114  C,  Caesar  si  foro  iardum  vacassety  non 
alius  ex  nostris  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur,  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  con" 
citatio  ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixisse  quo  bellavU  appareat ;  exornat  tamen  haec  omnia 
mira  sermonis,  cuius  proprie  studiosus  fuit,  degantia.  Tac.  A.  13,  8  dictator  Caesar 
summis  orcUoribus  aemulus.  Suet.  lul.  55  post  accusaiionem  Dolabdlae  (a.  677/77 ; 
there  is  an  error  in  the  MSS.  of  Tac.  dial.  84)  haud  dubie  principibus  patronis 
annumeratus  est.  See  also  Quint.  12,  10,  11  (§  44,  12).  Vellei.  2,  36.  Tac.  dial.  21 
(n.  2).  Apulei.  apol.  95.  Plut.  Caes.  8.  On  Caesar's  style  Hirtius,  b.  g.  8,  praef . 
7,  says:  erat  in  Caesare  fctcuUns  atque  elegantia  summa  scribendi, 

2.  Caesar's  speeches.  Cic.  Brut.  262  oraliones  eius  mihi  vehementer  probantur^ 
compluris  autem  legi,  Tac.  dial.  21  makes  his  eulogist  of  the  new  (Imperial)  oratory 
say:  concedamus  C.  Ce^esari  ut  propter  magnitudinem  cogitationum  et  occupatumes 
rerum  minus  in  eloquenlia  effecerit  quam  divinum  eius  ingenium  postulabat,  .  .  . 
nisi  forte  quisquam  Caesaris  pro  Decio  Samnite    .    .    .    ceterosque  eitisdem  lentitudimu 
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ae  t^porU  l%bro9  legiL  Gell.  4, 16, 8  C.  Caeaar,  gravis  auctor  lingtMe  latinae,  ,  ,  .  in 
Ddabdlam  actiowis  I  lib.  I  (the  MSS.  are  here  corrupt).  6, 18,  6  in  oratione  quam  pro 
Bithynia  (CNippebdet,  op.  827.  449)  dixit  hoe  prindpio  U8U9  eH  (cf.  Jul.  Bufin.  8,  p. 
40,  24  Halm).  18, 8,  5  repperi  in  ortUione  C.  Caeiarit  qua  Flautiam  rogationem  auatit 
(a.  684/70  ?).  Cf .  Non.  854.  Schol.  Bob.  297  Caetaris  oraticnea  contra  hos  (Mem- 
mius  and  Domitius,  a.  696/58)  extant^  quihua  et  aua  acta  defendit  et  iUoa  inaectatur. 
ib.  817  ibi  (in  the  Senate)  habitae  aunt  trea  iU€te  oraticnea  contra  Domitium  et  Memmium, 
Suet.  Jul.  64  in  amitaa  laudatione  (a.  686/68)  .  .  .  mc  referi.  55  oraticnea 
aliquaa  rdiquit^  inter  quaa  temere  quaedam  feruntur^  e.g.  that  pro  Metello  (§  44,  8) 
and  apud  militea  in  Hiapania.  The  fragments  of  C.^s  speeches  and  the  authorities 
concerning  them  are  collected  in  Meter^s  oratt.  rom.'  p.  466,  in  Nippebdey^s  Caes. 
(of  1847)  749  and  in  Dinteb's  ed.  8,  lia 

8.  Caesar^s  poems.  Tag.  diaL  21  niai  qui  et  carmina  ecrundem  (of  Caesar  and  M. 
Brutus)  mircUur.  fecerunt  enim  et  carmina  et  in  biblicthecaa  retttderunty  non  meliua 
quam  Cicero^  aed  feliciuaj  quia  iatoa  feciaae  paudorea  aciunt.  Suet.  Jul.  56  fer^ntur 
et  a  puero  et  ab  aduleacentulo  quaedam  aeripta,  ut  ^  Laudea  fferculia,''  tragoedia 
Oedipua,  item  ^  Dicta  coHectaneaJ*  quoa  omnea  libelloa  vetuit  Auguatua  publicari.  ib. 
rdiquit  et  ,  ,  ,  poema  quod  inacribitur  *  /tor,^  (jquod  fecit)  .  .  .  dum  ab  urbe 
in  Hiapaniam  uiteriorem  quarto  et  vicenaimo  die  pervenit  (a.  708/46).  Of  his  poetical 
works  there  are  extant  only  six  hexameters,  from  a  literary  criticism  on  Latin 
comedy,  where  he  treats  pertinently  of  Terence  (Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  84,  7  Bff.)*  Plin. 
ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81,  1)  justifies  the  inference  that  Caesar  also  wrote  erotic  poems 
(epigrams?).  Cf.  besides  Plut.  Caes.  2  xoiififiaTa  ypa4nap. — The  poem  on  a  vege- 
table (!)  formerly  attributed  to  Caesar  on  the  strength  of  Plik.  NH.  19,  144  is 
disposed  of  by  the  correct  reading  of  the  passage :  olua  quoque  ailveatre  triumpho 
divi  luli  carminibua  praecipue  iociaque  militaribua  celebrtUumj  cUtemia  quippe  veraibua 
exprobravere  lapaana  (Ka^f/dyxi)  '^  vixiaae  apud  Durrachium^  praemiorum  paraimcniam 
caviHaaUea.    eat  autem  id  cgtna  ailveatria. 

4.  SvvTO^.  Iul,b6reliquttet  de  anal ogi a  duoa  libroay  .  .  .  (quoa)  in  tranaitu 
Alpium,  cum  ex  citeriore  GcUlia  conventibua  peractia  ad  exerdtum  rediret^  .  .  .  fecit 
(in  the  winter  of  701/58  sq.?).  Fbohto  p.  221  .  .  .  C.  Caeaarem  .  .  .  duoa  de 
analogia  libroa  acrupuloaiaaimoa  acripaiaae^  .  ,  ,  de  nominibua  declinandia,  de  ver- 
borum  aapircUionibua  et  rationibua,  Cic.  Brut.  258  qui  etiam  in  maxumia  occupa- 
tionibua  ad  te  (Cic)  ,  ,  ,  de  raticne  latine  loquendi  aocurtUiaaime  acripaerit.  Gell. 
19,  8,  8  C.  Caeaar,  .  .  •  vir  ingenii  praeceUentia^  aermonia  praeter  alioa  auae 
aetatia  caatiaaimi,  in  libria  quoa  ad  M.  Ciceronem  de  analogia  conacripait.  Sum.  s.  v. 
rdu>%  louX,  Kalff.  refers  to  the  work  as  rix^  ypafifULTur/j,  We  have  evidence  how 
here  too  Caessu:  showed  himself  to  be  practical  and  undisturbed  by  scholastic 
pedantry  in  the  rule  which  Gell.  1, 10,  4  quotes  from  the  first  book  habe  aemper  in 
memoria  et  in  pectore  ut  tamqtiam  acopulum  aicfugiaa  inauditum  atque  inaolena  verbum. 
The  fragments  in  Nippeboet^b  Caes.  (1847)  p.  758,  in  Dimteb's  ed.  8, 125.  FSchlitte, 
de  C.  Julio  Caesare  grammatico,  Halle  1865  (the  fragments  p.  18).  ChbHauseb, 
Caes.  belL  galL  et  bell.  civ.  cum  praeoeptis  grammaticis  ab  eodem  scriptore  in 
libris  de  anal,  traditis  comparatio,  Villach  1888.  Cf.  KOchly(-BOstow),  £inl.  zu 
Caes.  b.  g.  p.  90. 

5.  Cic.  fam.  9,  16,  4  (a.  708/46)  audio  Caeaarem^  cum  volumina  iam  confecerit 
dro^tyfAdrWt  'i  quod  affer<Uur  ad  eum  pro  meo  quod  meum  nom  ait  reicere  aolere. 
Suet.  Jul.  56  (above  n.  8)  mentions  dicta  collectanea, 

6.  Astronomy.  Macb.  1,  16,  89  luliua  Caeaar  aiderum  motua^  de  quibua  non 
indoctoa  libroa  reliquit^  ab  aegyptiia  diaciplinia  hauait,  Plih.  NH.  in  the  ind  auct.  to 
b.  18  among  the  Latin  authors :  ex   .   .   .  L.  Tarutio^  qui  graeoa  de  aatria  acripait, 
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Caaare  dklatart,  gat  iitm.  He  actuully  mentions  him  rc'pe«t»>d]y  in  b,  18,  utd  be 
IB  also  referred  to  bj  Ptolemy  and  LyduB.  To  the  same  work  [or  to  a  portion  of 
it?)  refer  Suhui-  hvcui.  Phais.  1(1,  185  quia  ntui  (Caesftris)  libtr  qutm  annpamit  rfc 
compulations  noa  inftrior  lifrro  Eadoxi  fil;  cf.  ib,  1S7  eil  auUnt  liber  /aitfrnmi  divi 
lidii  CaetarU  qui  ordtnatioiitin  eontinel  secuiuiunt  auctorilatem  CluUdaaontiH,  quen 
ia  Mttatu  recUai'il,  KippenvKr's  ed.  TaT.  Dintkr  3,  180.  Plinj's  words  leave  it 
doubtful  wbetber  the  work  was  in  Greek  or  Iiatin,  and  Suotdniua'  ailenc«  on  thla 
work  would  also  seem  to  le&d  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  really  written  by 
Caesar  himself,  bnt  merely  compiled  at  his  order  and  from  his  suggestiona,  and 
published  (under  his  najne  ?)  by  soma  one  else,  [terhape  a  Greek.  C£,  Uoiuiswr, 
vnm.  Chron.'  78.  66,  293.    EHuschkb,  rOm.  Jahr  118. 

7.  SlTKT.  lal.  !i(i  rdiguiV  el  dtanalogia  duoi  tibnu  el  An  I  IE  at  oat  t  tolidmi  ,  ,  . 
(qua)  sub  lemput  Mundtntit  proelii  (17  March  709/45) /ocii.  Jut.  6, 838  dao  CatmrU 
Antiailona.  This  treatise  was  tm  answer  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato  (g  IBO,  6), 
combined  with  muoh  flfttlery  of  Ciuero  {Pmr.  Caee,  8.  CJc.  89.  Plw.  NH,  7, 117), 
and  bitter  animosity  against  Cato,  who,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Bepublican  party 
of  their  hero,  was  ridiculed  and  maligned  (Plvt.  Caea.  bi.  Cato  min.  86.  52.  bi. 
Plik.  ep.  8,  12).  Cicero  expressed  himself  to  Caesar  on  this  work  very  faToarably 
(Att.  18,  50,  I.  IS,  61,  1),  though  he  changed  after  Caesar's  death  (top.  M). 
WSiEouK,  phil.  Wschr.  1683, 1456.  Ct.  HWastkahk,  Leben  des  Cato  (1858)  IfiL 
B>>CLEE,  rev.  de  I'iitetr.  publ.  en  Beige  19,  2  (on  a  MS.  of  the  AudcatonM  aaid  to 
have  been  eit«nt  in  Liftge  in  the  18th  cent.). 

8.  Caesar's  correspondence  whs  of  course  very  extensive,  and  there  were 
indeed  several  collections  of  his  letters  made  and  published  after  his  d^lh, 
many  of  them  tn  cypher  (the  key  is  given  by  Strcron.  lul.  56 ;  of.  Qmt.u  IT,  9,  8). 
HUBT.  1.1.  tpittvlat  que^ue  eiui  ad  amaium  ixilaiU.  .  .  .  txtUud  tl  ad  Cieeronem, 
item  ad  /amiliara  domaticit  da  rebvi  etc.  Qell.  17,  9, 1  libri  tunl  tpulxdamin  C. 
Caeiarit  ad  C.  Oppium  et  Balbum  Comdium,  qui  rebai  «iui  alaentii  curabant.  The 
various  references  to  Caesar's  correspondence  with  these  and  others  in  NiiTEiiliEy's 
Coes.  (1817),  766,  in  Dihteb  S,  137.  Letters  of  Catsar  to  Cioero  and  others  in 
C;c.  Att  9,  6  A.  7  C.  13  A.  16. 10,  8  a 

9.  Linguistic ;  Caesarleiika  by  HMecbbi.,  Berl.  1884  sqq.  (the  best) ;  BUbhub 
snd  SPiiKnsg,  Liw.  1886  aqq.  only  for  the  genuine  works;  also  SPnEt^sB,  vollst. 
Lcxikon  zu  d.  pseudo-caesar.  Schr.  [b.  g.  8,  b.  alei. ;  b.  air.  u.  hisp.],  Eisenach 
1884);  HMbbquet,  Jena  1886.— OEichbrt,  WOrterbuoh  ai  Cam.,  Hami,»  1887.— 
CbbHaubkb  :  §  105, 4  ftd  fin.  WDiTrEMBEBoea,  Herm.  8,  875  {rass  with  partic.  tut. 
act.).  FHThFibcheb,  die  Bectionslebre  bei  C,  HaUe  1358.  54.  ALxuiUNX,  de 
verboriun  compositt.  ap.  Caee.  Soli.  Tac.  cum  dativo  structura,  Breslau  186S.  A 
BauoiiiiiiE,  la  place  de  I'adjeotif  ipithete  dans  etc.,  M61.  Qraux  536.  DBonoi, 
■tdiectivum  quo  ordine  ap.  Caes.  et  in  Cic.  oratt,  coniunctum  sit  cum  substAntlvo, 
Hamb.  1884.  CKossak,  de  ablat.  abs.  usu  ap.  Goes.,  Qumbinnen  1858.  Beihdabdt, 
d.  tempp.  u.  modi  bei  Caes.,  Heilbr.  1859.  AHdu,  d.  oonaec.  tempp.  d«  praes.  hist, 
eunachst  bei  CiKS.,  JJ.  81, 877.  1%,  281 ;  Bhlil.  40,  897.  FWanu,  d.  prau.  hist,  in 
Caes.  b.  g.,  Vienna  18%.  Glun :  g  838,  16.  FUhdolph,  d.  Tempp.  in  knnjunktiv. 
Nebensatsen  der  or.  obi.  b.  Caes.,  LeobschUU  1885.  JPbieh  :  §  177,  8  L  19.  B 
BcHWEKKE,  Gerundium  und  Oerundivnm  b.  Caes.  u.  Nep.,  Frankenb.  i/ScU.  168^ 
COOblitz,  Gerund,  a.  Supin.  bei  Goes.,  Bogasen  IS87.  APBociscn,  Gebr.  d.  Ne- 
benslltre  bei  C.  I,  Bautsen  1870 ;  d.  conaec,  tempp.  b.  C,  Bisoab.  1874.  ATaOstei, 
de  vooe  <iDoD  ap.  Caes.  1,  Lund  1878.  DBihoe,  z.  Sprachgebr.  des  Caee.  (i 
ATitri  *o),  Oott.  1690.  Ilq  on  iHTBacAU  nnd  rRiUB^tJAS  in  Caes.,  WOrtt.  ~" 
83,  46a    FEboke,  uic  and  auBC  in  the  or.  obi.  (in  Caes.),  Bernb.  1881. 
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JJ.  187,  67.  KLoRKMz,  Anaphora  n.  Chiaamiis  in  Caes.  b.  g.,  Creiub.  1876.  Kitt, 
obes.  gramm.  in  Caes.,  Braunsb.  1875.  HHabtz,  Beitr.  z.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caes., 
Frankf.  a.  O.  1875.  FFbOhlich,  Bealistisches  u.  Sprachliches  zu  Caes.,  in  the 
Festschr.  z.  Ztirich.  Phih-Vers.  1887.  (Alleged)  differences  of  languages  between 
b.  g.  Vn  and  b.  g.  1-VI :  GIhm,  BerL  ph.  Wschr.  1886, 1010.    Cf.  §  196, 11  ad  fin. 

196.  Of  Caesar's  literary  works  only  his  Memoirs  (com me n- 
tarii)  are  preserved.  These  contain  the  history  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of 
the  Civil  war  down  to  the  Alexandrine  war  in  three  books,  and 
lie  midway  between  a  mere  collection  of  matorials,  or  the  rapid 
and  sketchy  remarks  of  a  diary,  and  a  carefully  elaborated  his- 
torical work.  But  artless  and  unpretentious  as  the  form  is,  it  is 
equally  attractive  in  its  brevity,  perspicuity  and  definiteness; 
while  the  substance,  which  is  manifestly  the  direct  product  of 
the  events,  is  most  carefully  weighed  and  meditated.  Without 
any  flagrant  violation  of  truth,  the  author  knows  thoroughly 
how  to  interpret  the  facts  in  his  favour  or,  if  more  convenient, 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence ;  without  ever  boasting  or  sacrificing 
the  semblance  of  an  objective  *  historia,'  he  perfectly  succeeds  in 
displaying  his  personal  merits  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
in  justifying  his  actions  and  clearing  his  motives.  The  books  on 
the  Gallic  wax  were  published  on  its  termination,  a.  703/51 ; 
those  on  the  Civil  war  do  not  seem  to  have  been  finished. 

1.  SusT.  lul.  56  rdiquU  ei  rerum  auarum  commentariot  gallici  civUitque  hdli 
pompeiani,  Cic.  Brut.  262  etiam  eonimentarios  quo$dam  tcWjwtf  rerum  ntarum  valde 
quidem  probandoBy  nudi  enim  iunt^  recti  et  venuetiy  omni  amatu  orationie  tamquam 
veete  detracia :  ted  dum  vcluit  alioa  habere  parata  unde  tumerent  qui  vdletU  ecribere 
hitter ianiy  ineptit  gratum  forlatte  fecit  qui  volent  ilia  ealamittrit  inurere :  tanot  quidem 
hominet  a  tcribendo  deterruit:  nihU  enim  ett  in  hittoria  pura  et  Uluttri  brevitate 
dulciut,  HiBTius  b.  g.  8,  praef.  Caetarit  nottri  commentariot  rerum  gettarum  Oalliae 
•  .  .  contexui  etc.  conttat  inter  omnet  nihil  tarn  operate  ab  aliit  ette  per/ectum  quod 
non  horum  elegantia  eommentariorum  tuperetur.  qui  tunt  editi  ne  tcientia  tantarum 
rerum  tcriptoribut  detit  ctdeoque  probantur  omnium  iudido  ut  praerepla,  non  praebita 
facultat  tcriptoribut  videatur,  .  .  .  ceteri  qtiam  bene  atque  emtndatt^  not  etiam 
quam  facile  atque  celeriter  eot  perfecerit  tcimut.  Suston.  IuL  56  PoUio  Atiniut 
parum  diligenter  parumque  integra  veritate  compotitot  putat^  cum  Caetar  pleraque  et 
quae  per  aliot  erant  getta  temere  crediderit  et  quae  per  te  vd  contuUo  vel  etiam 
memoria  lapsut  perperam  ediderit^  exittimatque  retcripturum  et  correcturum  fuitte 
(§  221,  6).  The  latter  can  only  apply  to  the  belL  civ. ;  see  KOchlt-BObtow,  EinL 
z.  galL  Krieg  93.  Various  misrepresentations  of  facts  are  pointed  out  e.g.  by 
DRUMAim,  GB.  8,  756.  Cassius  Dio  is  entirely  at  one  with  Caesar  in  his  account 
of  the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  UHaupt,  Phil.  41, 152.  DGJeloersma,  de  fide  et  auctorit. 
Cassii  Dionis,  Leid.  1879.  Strabo  4,  p.  177  calls  the  work  uwo/ur/^/MTOt  Plut.  Caes. 
22  (and  Symmach.  ep.  '4,  18  and  Auatoe  ep.  ad  Parthen.  89)  i^iupidn  (cf.  Appiak. 
Celt.  18  iw  reus  IdUut — for  which  WOlflixm,  phil.  Anz.  5,  181,  reads  i^ftdpiot — 
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iyayf)a4>cus  tuv  Idltav  (pyuv)^  SuiD.  (s.v.  Tdiot  Ioi)X(ot  KaTtrap)  wept  roD  l^ov  filov. — ^By 
a  strange  mistake  the  commentarii  were  already  at  an  early  period  attributed 
to  Suetonius ;  e.g.  by  Ohobius  6,  7  hanc  hiatoriam  Suetonius  TVanquiUus  pUnisaime 
explicuity  cuius  nos  competentes  portiuncuUts  dscerpsimus  (here  follows  an  extract 
from  Caesar),  and  Ajoll.  Sid.  ep.  9,  14  (§  849,  1)  certainly  includes  the  com- 
mentarii under  the  opera  Suetonii :  at  the  same  place  on  account  of  the  preface  being 
addressed  to  Balbus  by  Hirtius,  Ap.  Sid.  designates  bell.  gall.  b.  8  as  Balhi  ephemeris! 
In  several  early  MSB.  of  the  commentarii  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Suetonius. 
Of.  BoTH^s  Suet.  p.  CI.  The  error  probably  arose  from  the  title  being  taken  to 
refer  not  to  the  wars  described  by  Caesar,  but  to  those  conducted  by  him,  so  that 
Suetonius,  as  Caesar^s  biographer,  was  supposed  to  be  the  chronicler  of  his  deeds. 

2.  The  manuscripts  of  the  commentarii  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
(a),  which- is  on  the  whole  preferable,  contains  only  the  eight  books  de  bello  gallico, 
the  other  (/9),  which  likewise  possesses  a  high  independent  value,  gives  all  the  books 
with  the  continuations.  To  the  first  (the  *  integri  ^  or  *  lacunosi  *)  belong  esp.  Paris. 
5768  (Floriacensis)  s.  IX/X  (Chatklaik  t.  46 ;  from  this  MS.  are  copied  the  Leid. 
Voss.  Q.  53  s.  XI,  Chatel.  t.  50,  1)  and  its  duplicate  Vatic.  8864  s.  XI,  Bongars. 
I  in  Amsterdam  s.  IX/X,  Paris.  5056  (Moysiacensis)  s.  XI  (Chatkl.  t.  47)  and 
others ;  to  the  second  (the  so-called  *  interpolati  *)  belong  the  Paris.  5764  (Thuaneus) 
8.  XI/XII  (Chatkl.  t.  48;  MGitlbaueb,  phil.  Streifzttge,  Preib.  1886,  460),  Vatic. 
8324  (Ursinianus)  s.  XII,  Vindob.  95  s.  Xm  (Chatel.  t.  50,  2)  and  others.  The 
division  into  two  classes  was  made  at  an  early  time :  Orceins  made  use  of  MSS. 
of  the  second  class  for  his  abstract  of  the  b.  g.  (n.  1).  BSchneidbr,  ZfGW.  89, 
Jahresber.  154.  The  worthless  scholia  in  Caes.  et  Sail.  (ed.  EHedicke,  Quedlinb. 
1879)  from  a  cod.  Paris,  s.  IX  usually  follow  class  /3.  On  the  cod.  Ashbumham. 
(now  in  Florence)  s.  X  (it  belongs  to  the  first  class,  but  is  complete,  and  it  counts 
the  bella  from  b.  1-13,  giving  to  the  b.  c.  only  2  instead  of  3  books),  see  ThStanol, 
Phil.  45,  218.  The  close  of  bell.  gall.  VIII  and  of  b.  hispan.  is  not  extant  in  any 
MS. ;  bell.  civ.  has  many  lacunae.  On  the  MSS.  of  both  classes  see  Nippkrdky's  ed. 
1847,  p.  87.  HJHellkr,  Phil.  17, 492.  19, 466.  81, 816 ;  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 888.  AFrioell 
and  AHoLDKR  introd.  to  their  edd.  DDetlefsen,  Phil.  17,  649.  WDittenberokr, 
GOtt.  gel.  Anz.  1870,  14.  BDinter,  quaestt.  Caesar.,  Grimma  1876  (cap.  I  de  codd. 
Caes.).  HWalther,  de  Caess.  codd.  interpolatis,  Grtlnb.  1885.  BSchmeider  and 
HMeusel,  ZfGW.  89,  Jahresber.  151.  173.  ibid.  40,  Jahresber.  262.-In  MS.  sub- 
scriptiones  (e.g.  in  the  Floriac.,  Ashburnham.  and  many  others  are  minutes  con- 
cerning the  production  of  critical  editions  of  the  bell.  gall.  (cf.  p.  59, 1.  5  from  the 
end) :  Julius  Celsus  Constantinus  v.  c.  legi  and  Flavius  Licerius  Lupicinus  legi  (SiR- 
MOND,  notae  ad  Ennod.  p.  78,  rightly  takes  the  latter  to  be  the  son  of  Euprepia,  the 
sister  of  Ennodius  (§  479) ;  cf .  Ennod.  ep.  2,  15.  28.  8,  28.  6,  26.    diet.  8  p.  488). 

8.  Editions  of  the  commentarii  with  the  continuations  by  ILipsius,  Antv.  1585, 
IlScALiGER,  Leid.  1606.  GJunoermann,  c.  nott.  varr.,  Frankf.  1604.  JGodcincs, 
Par.  1678  (with  ind.  verbb.).  Ex  rec.  IDavisii,  Cantabr.  1706.  1727.  C.  nott.  var. 
ed.  IGOraevius,  Leid.  1718  II.  Likewise  cura  FOudendorpii,  Leid.  1787  (and 
Stuttg.  1822  II).— Eec.,  optt.  codd.  auct.  ann.,  quaestt.  criticas  praemisit  CNip- 
perdey,  Lps.  1847.  Annot.  crit.  instruxit  FDCbner,  Par.  1867  II. — Texts  by  C 
Nipperdey  (Lps.*  1881),  EHoffmann  (Vienna  «  1888),  FKraner  (Lps.  1861),  FDObner 
(Par.  1866),  JKWhitte,  CJopenh.*  1877.  BDinter  (Lps.  1864-76  IH  [I »  1884]  with 
the  fragments)  and  others. 

4.  German  translations  e.g.  by  ABaumstark  (Stuttg..  Metzler),  and  (the  Gall. 
war)  by  HK6chly  and  WBCstow  (Berl.*  1886). — On  a  Greek  translation  (published 
by  GJunoermann,  Frankf.  1606,  by  ABaumstark,  Freib.  i.  B.  1884),  which  was 
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formerly  considered  to  be  of  critical  value,  but  which  was  only  made  from  K 
8t£phanus'  ed.  Par.  1544,  see  HJHeller,  Phil.  12, 107. 

5.  Napoleon  (I),  precis  des  guerres  de  C^sar,  Par.  1835.  WResiow,  Heerwesen 
n.  KriegfOhrung  Caesars,  Gk>tha  1855;  Nordhausen  1862.  MJIhns,  Caes.  Ck)m- 
mentarien  in  ihrer  lit.  nnd  kriegswissenschaftlichen  Folgewirkung,  MilitHr- 
WoohenbL  1888,  Beiheft  7,  843  sqq.— On  the  credibility  of  Caesar's  Comm. 
Bhbsemsb  (Berl.  1835),  FWiskblmann  (Jahn's  Archiv  2, 583),  FEtssekhakdt  (JJ.  85, 
755),  FSbck  (de  .  .  .  fide,  Essen  1860.  64  II).  HKauchenstein  (n.  9),  Petsch, 
d.  hist.  Glaubwnrdigk.  v.  Caesars  b.  gall.,  Gltlckst.  1885.  86  II  and  others.  Cf.  n.  8. 
— Criticism :  BDinter,  Phil.  34,  710 ;  quaestt.  Caes.,  Grimma  1876.  OSchambach, 
MOhlhaus.  1877.  Madvig,  advers.  2,  246.  FHabtz,  coniectan.  Caes.,  Altona  1886 
and  many  others.    Cf.  n.  11. 

6.  On  the  date  of  publication  of  the  books  of  the  Gallic  war  see  CESchneideb 
in  Wachler's  Philomathie  1, 184  (they  were  composed  in  the  winter  of  702/52  sq. 
and  published  probably  in  the  spring  of  703).  Cf.  GMezoeh,  tLb.  d.  Abfassungszeit 
V.  Caes.  bell,  gall.,  Landau  1875.  FKebec,  quo  tempore  scripserit  Caes.  librr.  de 
b.  gall.,  Odessa  1881.  This  vindication  was  intended  to  calm  imminent  tempests 
and  impress  the  popular  mind  with  an  idea  of  Caesar's  fitness  for  great  emer- 
gencies. As  Caesar  had  carried  on  his  expeditions  without  special  command  of 
the  Senate,  he  constantly  endeavours  to  represent  them  as  necessary  measures  of 
defence.  His  memoirs  embrace  only  the  events  of  war,  which  he  relates  as  a 
Boman  would  do  to  JElomans,  without  sentimentality  and  without  disguising  the 
eruelty  and  perfidiousness  employed  against  tribes  defending  their  rights  and  in- 
dependence. We  perceive  a  certain  pride  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  describing 
the  exploits  of  his  faithful  partisans.  He  carefully  abstains  from  injuring  the 
popular  tendency  of  his  work  by  going  too  much  into  military  details.  A  critical 
epitome  of  the  contents  in  KOchly  and  BOstow,  Einl.  z,  gall.  Krieg  51.  Peters- 
fiOEFFj  Caesar  num  in  bello  gallico  enarrando  non  nulla  e  fontibus  transscripserit, 
jBelgard  1879.    Cf.  KVemedigeb,  JJ.  119.  786,  also  HSchilleb,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  889. 

7.  Editions  of  thebellum  gallicum  :  CECSchneider  (rec.  et  ill.,  Halle  1840-55 
II;  only  b.  I-VH),  AFbioell  (rec.,  codd.  contulit,  comm.  instr.,  Upsala  1861  HI), 
inecens.  AHoldeb  (with  an  ind.  verb,  to  b.  I-VH),  Freib.  i.  B.  1882. — MSeyffebt, 
Halle*  1879.  FKbaheb  and  WDittenbeboeb,  Berl.'^  1886.  HBheinhard,  Stuttg.* 
1886.  ADobebenz  and  BDiNTEB,Lpz.' 1886.  JKWhitte,  Havniat*  1886.  MGitlbaueb, 
Freib.  1884.  BMbnoe,  Gotha  1883  (in  addition  quaestt.  Caes.,  Eisenach  1888). 
JPbammeb,  Prague  2  1888.  HWaltheb,  Paderb.«  1887.  GLono,  Lond.«  1868.  CE 
MoBEBLET,  Oxf.  1871.  AKIsBisTEB,  Lond.  1866.  AGPkskett,  Camb.  1878.  Bks.  1-3 
JHMebbyweatheb  and  CCTancock,  Lond.  1879.  IjSchmitz,  Lond.  1878.  Bk.  7 
(illustrated)  WCocKwoBXHyConpTON,  Lond.  1889.  Allen  and  Judson,  Boston,  1889 
(illustrated). 

8.  Explanatory  works.  APlaten,  de  fide  et  auctoritate  Caes.  b.  gall.,  Leignitz 
1854.  HKocHLY  and  WBOsxow,  Einl.  z.  Caes.  gaU.  Krieg,  Gotha  1857.  BMOlleb, 
EU  Cais.  b.  g.,  Kaiserslaut.  1877.  WPaul,  ZfGW.  32,  161.  85,  275 ;  Berl.  phil. 
Wschr.  4, 1209.  1241. 1273.  JCLaureb,  Schwabach  1883-86  HI ;  BlfbayrGW.  21, 
19.  508.  HBaumann,  Vienna  ISBo.  BHobneb,  Wiener-Neustadt  1878.  1879  H.— 
CWGlCck,  die  keltischen  Namen  bei  Caes.,  Munich  1857.  HJHelleb,  de  nomi- 
nibus  celticis  in  Caes.,  Phil.  17,  270.— Geographic  des  transalpinischen  (^allien  von 
IvHefneb  (Munich  1886).  AvGOleb,  Caesars  gall.  Krieg  u.  Teile  s.  Btlrgerkriegs^ 
Freib.  2  1880  H.  AvCohausen,  Caes.  gg.  d.  Gcrmanen  am  Bhein,  Jahrbb.  der 
rheinL  Altert.  Fr.  43,  1.      WBOsrow,  Atlas  zu  Caes.  gall.  Kr.  Stuttg.  186a 

R.L.  Z 
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CFMkteh  and  AKoch,  Ail.  zu  Caes.  b.  g.,  Essen  1879.  AvEampek,  descriptdones 
nobiliss.  ap.  class,  locormn  ser.  I :  xv  ad  Caes.  b.  g.  tabb.,  Gk>tha  1888.  FTYike, 
Caesar  in  Kent,  Lond.  1886.    HPJudson,  Caesar^s  army  (illustrated),  Boston,  1888. 

9.  Since  Napoleon  m  (§  194, 1)  devoted  his  studies  to  this  subject,  France  has 
made  innumerable  geographical  and  militeury  contributions  to  it.  Enumeration 
and  criticism  of  the  works  in  question  by  HJHeller,  Phil.  19,  465.  22,  99.  285.  26, 
652.  81,  314.  511.  KThomann,  der  FranzOs.  Atlas  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  (see  §  194, 1, 1.  7), 
Ztlr.  1868-74  HI.— EDesjahdins,  g6ogr.  de  la  Gaule  Eomaine,  Par.  1876-78  II. 
JMaissiat,  C^.  en  Gaule,  Par.  1865-81  III.  JSchlumberoer,  Caesar  u.  Ariovist, 
Colmar  1877.  CvKampen,  die  Helvetierschlckcht  bei  Bibracte,  Gk)tha  1878.  H 
Bauchenstein,  d.  Feldz.  Caes.s  gg.  die  Helvetier  m.  Abh.  tLb.  d.  Glaubwtlrdigk.  v. 
Caes.  b.  gall.,  Jena  1882.  KvVeith  in  d.  Mon.  Schr.  f.  d.  Gesch.  West-Deutschl. 
vol.  4. 5. 6  and  others.  ThBerok,  z.  Gksch.  u.  Topogr.  d.  Bheinlande,  Lpz.  1882, 1.  25. 

10.  The  three  books  of  the  bellum  civile  are  unmistakably  weaker,  they  are 
less  carefully  elaborated  and  contain  many  undoubted  traces  of  negligence  and 
inaccuracy.  Moreover  the  text,  for  which  one  class  of  MSS.  (§  196,  2)  is  wanting, 
is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  On  this  subject  see  FHofmann,  de  origine  b.  c. 
Caesariani,  Berl.  1857,  and  TuMommsen,  die  Bechtsfrage  zw.  Caes.  u.  dem  Senst, 
Abh.  d.  Bresl.  hist.-philol.  Ges.  1  (1857),  1.  AvGOler,  see  n.  8.  BSchheidbr,  Uerda, 
Berl.  1886. 

Stoffel,  hist,  de  Jul.  C^sar,  Guerre  civile;  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Napoleon  III  (§  194, 1)  (with  Atl.),  Par.  1888  II.    JvHefner,  Geographie  zu  Caesars 

b.  c,  Munich  1886.  LHeuzey,  operations  militaires  de  C^  ^tudi^es  sur  le  terrain 
par  la  mission  de  Mac^oine,  Par.  1886.— HGlOde,  die  GlaubwHrdigk.  Cs  im  b. 

c,  Kiel  1871.  Cf.  n.  8.  Strenoe,  d.  tendenziOse  Charakter  v.  Caes.  b.  o.,  LUneb. 
1878.  75  II.    OBabiner,  de  b.  c.  Caes.,  Dorp.  1883. 

11.  Editions  of  the  b.  c,  with  notes  etc.  by  JCHeld  (Bulzbach*  1857), 
ADoberenz  and  BDinter,  Lpz.*  1884.  FKramkr  and  FHofmann,  Berl.'  1885. 
CEMoBERLEY,  Oxf .  1873. — Criticism :  JNGForchhammer,  de  vera  .  .  .  emendandi 
ratione  (Havn.  1852),  HHartz  (Ztillichau  1864),  LViklhaber  (Vienna  1864),  WH 
BoscHER,  J  J.  115,  559,  KScHNELLK,  ib.  562,  EHerzog,  J  J.  117,  621  and  others. 

Becent  controversy  as  to  Caesar's  authorship :  (HMosner)  num  Caesar  b.  c. 
scripserit,  Culmbach  (1865).  Heidtmann,  Essen  1867.  BWutke,  quaest.  Caesa- 
rianae,  Neisse*  1885.  BMenge,  de  auctoribus  comm.  de  b.  c.  (2,  1-16)  qui  Caesaris 
nomine  feruntur,  Weim.  1873  (2, 1-4.  S-16  are  said  to  be  by  Trebonius,  see  §  210, 
9).  Cf .  HHartz,  phil.  Anz.  6,  2a2 ;  AEussner,  Blfbayr  GW.  10,  205 ;  JB.  1881  2, 
230.  AHuo,  JB.  1873, 1169.  BDinter,  quaestt.  Caesar,  Grimma  1876,  32  attempts 
to  prove  Hirtius  to  be  the  author  of  8,  108-112. — The  attempts  of  Menob  (see 
above),  Petersdorff,  Venediger  (n.  6  ad  fin.)  and  others  to  prove  from  variations 
of  idiom,  style  etc.  in  the  commentarii,  that  Caesar  literally  embodied  the  reports 
sent  to  him  by  the  legates,  have  been  unsuccessful.  Caesar,  when  composing  this 
work,  of  course  availed  himself,  when  necessary,  of  the  materials  which  wei'*  to 
b^  found  in  his  military  bureau,  including  the  despatches  of  his  officers  and  the 
reports  which  he  himself  had  made  to  the  Senate  (cf .  b.  g.  2,  35.  4,  38.  7,  90.  Suet. 
lul.  56),  but  in  the  description  of  the  services  of  the  legates  and  of  their  reports 
the  same  spirit,  language,  and  style  prevail  as  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

197.  After  Caesar's  death  his  nearest  friends  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  describe  also  those  expeditions  which  he 
had  not  narrated  himself,  being  his  last  year  in  Gaul,  and  the 
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Alexandrine,  African  and  Spanish  wars.  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  by  diflferent  writers.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  war  betrays  an 
utter  want  of  style,  that  of  the  African  war  being  superior  to  it 
in  that  respect ;  but  while  the  first  is  awkward  and  uncouth,  the 
second  is  written  in  a  distorted  and  inflated  style.  The  account 
of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  in  Gaul  is  by  A.  Hirtius.  The 
narrative  of  the  Alexandrine  war  also  shows  an  educated  writer 
who  endeavours  to  imitate  Caesfiur's  style,  but  it  is  doubtfal 
whether  Hirtius  or  perhaps  C.  Oppius  was  its  author.  The 
bellum  Africum  and  Hispaniense  must  be  by  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war,  though  perhaps  only  in  an  inferior  position, 
and  whom  Caesar's  friends  had  asked  to  write  down  their  remin- 
iscences of  it,  perhaps  that  they  might  some  day  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  more  artistic  narrative. 

1.  SuBT.  Jul.  56:  Alexandrini  Africique  el  Hupanienna  (6eHi)  incertus  auetor 
e$L  alii  Oppium  jnUanty  alii  ffiriium^  qui  etiam  OaUid  belli  novianmum  imper/ee- 
tumque  librum  suppUverit,  See  the  praefatio  to  b.  g.  VXII  expressly  ascribed  by 
SuBT.  1.1.  to  Hirtius:  coactuM  adtiduia  tuit  voeibut,  Balbe,  .  .  .  rem  difficiUimam 
euacepi,  Caesaria  noetri  cammentarioe  rerum  gertarum  GaUiae  non  cohaerentibui 
euperioribue  eUque  inaequetUibue  eiua  acriplia  coiUexui  (Le.  *  I  have  re-established  the 
context  by  filling  up  with  b.  g.  VIII  the  wide  gap  between  b.  g.  VII  and  b.  c  I '), 
Hoviaaimumque  imperfeetum  aib  rAua  geatia  Alexandriae  eanfeci  uaque  ad  exiium  nam 
quidem  dvilia  diaaenaionia^  cuiuafinem  nullum  videmua^  aed  vitae  Caeaaria  .  .  .  mihi 
ne  illud  quidem  accidil  ut  Alexandrino  atque  Afrieano  beUo  intereaaem,  quae  hella 
...  ex  parte  nobia  Caeaaria  aermoneaunt  nota.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  continua- 
tion was  written  after  Caesar^s  death,  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  M.  Antony  had 
become  probable  and  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  foresee  any  end  of  the  Civil  war; 
it  is  also  dear  that  it  was  written  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar,  but  not  by 
Cornelius  Balbus,  whence  we  are  left  to  choose  between  C.  Oppius  and  A.  Hirtius. 
The  latter  is  mentioned  (see  above)  unequivocally  as  the  author  of  b.  g.  VTQ  by 
Suetonius,  so  also  the  MSS.  (RiHii  indpit  liber  VIII  and  so  forth).  In  the  pref .  to 
b.g.  VHI  Hirtius  announces  his  intention  (which  is  here  supposed  to  have  been 
already  carried  out)  of  describing  all  the  wars  down  to  Caesar^s  death.  But  as 
Hirtius  was  kiUed  on  the  27th  April  711/43,  he  was  unable  to  bring  Ms  scheme  to 
completion.  He  only  got  as  far  as  the  close  of  b.  g.  VIH  (and  perhaps  of  b.  alex., 
cf .  however  n.  6).  After  his  death  Caesar^s  intimate  friends  took  care  that  the  rest 
of  the  wars  of  Caesar  should  not  remain  unchronicled,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
series  outwardly  complete  they  added  the  belL  (alex.)  afr.  and  b.  hisp.,  which  were 
written  at  their  behest  by  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  those  wars.  DHUMAini, 
GB.  8,  76.  CNipPKBDKT,  de  supplementis  commentariorum  Caesaris,  Berl.  1846  »  ed. 
Caes.  1847,  p.  a  KOchlt-BOstow,  Einl.  z.  gall.  Erieg  105.  Cf .  Pbtusdosff,  ZfGW. 
84,  215.    HScHiLLER,  BlfbayiOW.  16, 246,  AEussnkr,  JB.  1883  2, 186. 

2.  Both  Hirtius  and  Oppius  possessed  the  education  necessary  for  attempting 
historical  composition,  but  both  were  too  accomplished  writers  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  beU.  hisp.  and  afr.  Hirtius  was  caused  by  Caesar,  a.  709/45,  while  in  Spain, 
to  write  an  answer  to  Cicero^s  panegyric  on  Cato,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to 
Cioexx),  f  oU  of  flattery  of  the  latter  (Cic.  Att.  12,  40, 1.  41,  4.  41, 1.  45,  8.  47, 8).  A 
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short  letter  from  Hirtius  to  Cicero  is  found  in  Cic.  Att.  15,  6*    The  fragments  of 
Hirtius  e.  g.  in  Dintlb's  ed.  of  Caesar  8, 159. 

8.  Op  pins  was  also  a  writer.  In  particular,  he  wrote  a  life  of  Caesar,  quoted 
by  Plut.  Pompei.  10  {'Omrlip  fih^  Srav  vtpl  Kaltrapos  voXe/dufw  ^  ^CKutr  ^taX^Tiyrcu, 
e<p6dpa  d^  wiaT€iLf€iy  fier  c^XajScfav)  and  17  (on  Caesar^s  personal  courage),  as  well 
as  by  SuBT.  lul.  58  (circa  victum  C,  Oppiui  adeo  indifferentem  docel  ut  etc.). 
Henoe  may  be  derived  the  quotation  in  Plin.  NH.  11,  104  (C  McMrium  .  .  . 
Oppius  auctor  est)  concerning  Marius^  severity  to  himself.  Of.  Suet.  IuL  58.  C 
Oppiui  .  .  .  librum  edidU^non  ease  C(ieaaruJUium  quern  CUopcUradicaL  Oppius 
appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  first  part  of  Plutarch's  biography  of 
Caesar.  GThoubet,  Leipz.  Studien  1,  846.  Also  Cha&is.  OL.  1,  147,  8  Oppiue  de 
vita  Cassii  (Caesaris  BLPeteb),  idem  de  vita  prioris  Africani  (Gell.  6,  1,  2).  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  work  named  in  the  first  place  was  directed  against  the 
assassin  of  Caesar,  C.  Cassius,  while  the  latter  contained  a  comparison  between 
Caesar  and  Africanus  the  Elder,  which  would  most  likely  be  in  Caesar's  favour 
(MoMMSEN,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  502).  This  Oppius  (not  the  legate  mentioned  b.  afr.  68, 
4)  was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  continuation  of  the  Caesarian 
commentarii ;  see  Suet.  lul.  56  (above  n.  1) ;  this  could  be  possible  only  as  regards 
the  bell.  alex.  (cf .  however  n.  6) ;  bell.  afr.  and  hisp.  show  so  low  a  degree  of  culture 
that  they  cannot  well  be  attributed  to  Oppius  (n.  7,  8)  ;  and  for  both  works  such 
authorship  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  took  part  in  the  wars,  whereas 
Oppius  was  at  that  time  in  Bome  (as  was  the  elder  Balbus,  n.  4). — FBCKasss,  lectt. 
Diodor.,  Hadamar  1882  p.  85. 

« 

4.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  of  Qsdes  (§  179,  86),  to  whom  Hirtius'  letter  before 
b.  g.  YIII  is  addressed,  seems  to  have  written  on  Caesar ;  see  Suet.  IuL  81  cuius 
rei  (omens  of  Caesar's  death)  .  .  .  auctor  est  Cornelius  BalhuSj  /amiliarissimus 
Caesaris,  an  expression  which  scarcely  allows  us  to  think  of  Balbus  minor  (§  209,  4) ; 
(HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxi  takes  a  different  view).  On  Sid.  Apoix.  9,  14  (quis 
p  .  .  Balbi  ephemeridem  [on  Caesar]  adaequaverit)  cf.  §  196,  1  in  fin.  Letters 
Ifrom  Balbus  maior  to  Cicero  of  706/49  ap.  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  15  A.  9,  7  B.  9,  18  A  ; 
lone  written  conjointly  with  Oppius  ib.  9,  7  A.  Cf.  FFrOhlich,  n.  7  below,  and 
EW(>LFFLiN,  phil.  Anz.  5  (1878),  180.  EJullibn,  de  L.  Com.  Balbo  maiore.  Par. 
1886.    JHocHB,  de  L.  Com.  Balbo  p.  I.,  Bossleben  1882. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  bell.  gall.  VIII  is  good,  the  language  of  the  best  period, 
though  the  style  lacks  Caesar's  vigour  and  is  rather  languid,  lifeless  and  mono- 
tonous (NipPERDEY  1847,  p.  13).  This  appears  especially  in  the  periods  (preference 
for  cwm,  connection  through  the  relative  etc.)  and  in  the  construction.  EFischer, 
B.  8  des  b.  g.  u.  das  b.  alex.,  Passau  1880  (also  HSchiller,  phil.  Anz.  11,  89). 

6.  The  bellum  alexandrinum  (incorrectly  so  called  after  c.  1-88)  shows,  when 
compared  with  b.  YIII  de  b.  g.,  greater  command  of  style  and,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
increased  interest  of  the  subject,  a  more  lively  colouring,  but  its  peculiarities  of 
diction  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  b.  g.  YIII  (e.g.  the  absence  of  licet,  quamvis, 
aniequam) ;  but  it  also  shows  a  distinct  difference  on  many  points,  so  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  attribute  it  also  to  Hirtius,  as  Nipperdet  does.  The  authorship  of 
Hirtius  (and  of  Oppius,  who  next  to  him  would  have  the  strongest  claim,  n.  8  ad 
fin.)  is  negatived,  though  not  absolutely,  by  two  passages  (8,  1,  19,  6)  which  seem 
to  attest  the  participation  of  the  author  in  the  Alex,  war,  whereas  Hirtius  (and 
Oppius)  did  not  take  part  in  it  (b.  g.  8,  praef.  8). 

7.  In  the  bell,  africanum  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  is  more  circum- 
stantial and  chronological  on  the  surface ;  the  author,  politically  irresponsible. 
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manifests  clnmsily  his  reverenoe  for  Caesar,  and  parades  his  hatred  of  the  Pom- 
peians ;  the  diction  is  careless  and  sometimes  vulgar  (e.g.  the  incorrect  use  of  the 
plupf.) ;  the  writer  attempts  to  be  grandiloquent  without  success,  his  command  of 
words  is  limited  (e^.  interim  occurs  68  times),  and  he  employs  expressions  and  con- 
structions (e.g.  frequently  the  hiii.  inf.)  foreign  to  Hirtius  (Nifpkrdey  p.  15).  Cf. 
n.  2.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  some  subaltern  who  took  part  in  the  war. 
FFbOhlich,  das  b.  af  r.  sprachl.  u.  hist,  behandelt,  Brugg  1872.  AKOhlkb,  see  n,  8.— 
ChTissot,  la  campagne  de  C^sar  en  Afrique,  M6m.  de  Tacad.  des  inscr.  81  (1884),  2. 

8.  The  belL  hispaniense  also  is  minute, betraying  indeed  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  essential  and  useless  details ;  the  superficial  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  amplified  to  an  intolerable  extent ;  idioms  belonging  to  the  popular  language 
are  here  more  numerous,  including  a  false  use  of  the  plupf.  and  of  the  conjunctive 
in  relation  to  the  indicative,  several  peculiar  usages  (qnod  instead  of  the  accus.  c. 
inf.,  bene  mulii  and  so  forth) ;  even  gross  blunders  are  common.  There  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  period  and  style.  The  author^s  want  of  education  is  brought  into 
strong  relief  by  the  numerous  citations  (e.g.  from  Ennius)  which  he  introduces 
(NiPPEBOET,  p.  24),  and  by  his  grandiloquent  orations  and  descriptions  of  battles. 
JDEanrHABT,  de  b.  Hjsp.  elocutione  et  fide,  WQrzb.  1877.  AKOhlkb,  de  b.  afr. 
et  hisp.  latinitate,  Acta  semin.  phiL  ErL  1.  867.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  may 
perhaps  be  partially  due  to  the  hasty  composition  of  the  work.  Nippxbdky  p. 
88. — CECScHiTEiDxm,  nova  bell.  hisp.  recensio,  and  de  indagando  belli  hisp.  scrip- 
tore,  BresL  1887.— CFlkischkr,  obss.  critt.  de  b.  hisp.,  Meissen  1876. 85 11 ;  JJ.  117, 
278. 119, 849  and  in  the  Meissener  Festprogr.  1879. 

9.  L.  AurunculeiusCotta,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gkiul  (f  700/54  or  701/58;  PBE.  1*, 
2188)  wrote  according  to  Athsh.  6,  p.  278  rtpl  r^  *¥wfialvif  voKirelas  aiyypaiituL,  d  ri 
warpitf  ii/uSw  (a  Boman  is  speaking)  y4yparrai  ^<awf,  which  is  quoted  1.L  in  re- 
ference to  the  expedition  to  Britain  (699/55).  BOchklsr,  JJ.  Ill,  186.  Cic  Att. 
18,  44,  8  (a.  700/45)  «ctre  omnia  non  acerbitm  eil^vd  de  Cotta  .  .  .  CoUam  vdim 
mihi  mittcu  (to  the  Tusculanum).  Libonem  (§  172,  6)  meenm  habeo  et  habueram 
ante  Caecam :  the  latter  words  seem  to  relate  to  an  otherwise  unknown  historical 
work  by  a  certain  Casca  (perhaps  one  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  C.  Servilius 
Casca,  PBE.  6, 1120,  46. 47).    Cf.  §  159, 18. 

198,  Cornelius  Nepos  was  bom  in  Upper  Italy,  and  was 
a  friend  of  both  Cicero  and  Atticus  and  also  of  his  younger 
countryman  Catullus.  His  life  may  be  said  to  fall  between 
666/99  and  730/24.  Besides  erotic  poems,  three  books  of  Chro- 
nica were  his  earliest  work,  but  he  seems  also  to  have  written 
a  geographical  treatise.  His  other  writings  show  that  he  was 
influenced  by  Varro,  for  they  were  directed  to  the  history  of 
manners  and  customs  and  had  a  biographical  and  moral  tendency. 
In  this  way  he  wrote  five  books  of  Exempla,  and  the  elaborate 
biographies  of  Cato  the  Elder  and  Cicero,  and  especially  his  last 
and  most  comprehensive  work  de  viris  illustribus,  in  at  least  sixteen 
books,  in  which  the  lives  of  Bomans  and  foreigners  were  placed  in 
parallel  juxtaposition.  The  parts  of  it  which  we  possess,  the  work 
de  excellentibus  ducibus  exterarum  gentium  and  the  biographies 
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of  Cato  and  of  Atticus  (being  an  extract  fix)m  his  work  d& 
historicis  latinis),  are  often  valuable  for  their  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment, unpretentious  tone,  and  fair  and  sympathetic  judgments ; 
but  they  hardly  attain  even  a  moderate  level  of  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  as  historical  essays,  and  are  equally  inferior  in 
style,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  popular  and  colloquial  idioms. 

1.  His  praenomen  is  nnknown.  According  to  Auson.  op.  28,  9  he  was  a  native 
of  Gaul.  Plin.  NH.  8,  127 :  Nepos,  Padi  accola.  Plw.  ep.  4,  28,  1  to  Vibins 
Severus :  Herermiua  Severua  .  .  .  magni  aettimat  in  hiUiotheca  sua  ponere  tma- 
ginea  municipum  tuorunij  Corndii  Nepotia  et  T,  CeUii  (the  Insubrikn,  §  178,  8).  As 
of  the  four  Insubrian  towns  (Ptol.  3, 1, 88)  only  one,  Ticinum,  is  on  the  Po,  it  is 
possible  that  this  should  be  considered  to  be  the  birthplace  of  C.  N.  (Mommsbh, 
Herm.  8,  62).    GFUngbb,  Abh.  d.  Mtinch.  Akad.  16, 1, 185  takes  a  different  view. 

2.  For  chronological  data  Hierontm.  ad  Pammach.  12  (2,  419  Yall.) :  referi 
.  .  .  Comdiua  Nepoa  ae  pr<teaente  .  .  .  earn  pro  Comelio  .  .  .  defenaionem  percTo* 
tarn  (a.  689/65,  see  §  180, 1«).  Plin.  NH.  9, 187  Nepoa  Comdiua,  qui  divi  Auguati 
principcUu  cbiil  (cf.  10,  60),  me,  inquity  iuvene  violacea  purpura  vigebat  .  .  .  n«e 
muUo  poat  rubra  Tarentina,  huic  auoceaait  dibapfia  Tyria,  .  .  .  hac  P.  Letttulua 
Spinther  aedilia  curulia  (a.  691/68)  primua  in  praeteaia  uatia  improbabatur.  Cf.  ib. 
86,  59.  2,  169  Nepoa  Comdiua  auctor  eat  Eudoxum  quendam  aua  ctetaUj  cum  Lathyrum 
regem  (Ptolomaeus  VIII  Lathyros  687/117-674/80)  fugeret  etc.  A.  710/44  he  lost 
a  son,  who  was  then  puer  (Gic.  Att.  16, 14,  4).  From  the  passages  quoted,  as  well 
as  from  the  admiration  with  which  he  looks  up  to  Atticus  (b.  645/109),  we  may 
conclude  that  Nepos  was  bom  about  655/99.  Corn.  Nbpos  25, 19, 1  (quaniam  fortuna 
noa  auperatilea  ei  ease  voluit)  does  not  (as  Unoer  1.1.  186  supposes)  prove  him  to 
have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Atticus.  For  some  unknown  reason  Hieron.  on  Eus. 
Chron.  does  not  mention  him  until  a.  Abr.  1977=714/40:  Comdiua  Nepoa  acriptar 
hiatoricua  darua  habdur.  He  survived  Catullus  (Att.  12,  4)  and  Atticus  (f  722/82  ; 
Att.  19, 1),  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  he  lived  after  the  publication  of  his 
supplement  to  the  life  of  Atticus  (see  p.  844,  1.  18). — It  is  a  question  whether 
Nepos  is  mentioned  with  Atticus  (§  172, 1)  as  a  bookseller  in  Fronto.  See  p.  20 
Nab.  quorum  (of  authors)  libri  prdioaiorea  habentur  d  aummam  gloriam  retinenty 
ai  aunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188,  4)  aul  Staberio  (§  159, 10)  aut  .  .  .  aut  .  .  . 
autAdio{%  1^,2)    .    .    .    aut  AUico  aut  NepoU. 

8.  For  his  relations  to  Atticus,  Cicero  and  Catullus  see  Att.  18,  7  aaepe 
propter  familiaritatem  domeaticia  rdma  interfuimua,  Atticus  living  658/86-689/65 
in  Athens,  their  familiaritaa  cannot  have  commenced  before  690/64. — Gell.  15, 
28,  1  exaggerates:  Comdiua  Nepoa  ,  ,  ,  M,  Ciceronia  ut  qui  maxime  amicua 
familiaria  fuit.  For  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Nepos  see  p.  818  1.  8.  A  frag- 
ment in  Suet.  lul.  55 ;  from  a  letter  of  Nepos  to  Cic.  in  Lactant.  inst.  8, 15, 10 
(see  §  50,  8).  See  also  Cic.  ad  Att.  16,  5,  5.  16,  14,  4.  Catullus  was  perhaps 
recommended  to  his  compatriot  on  coming  to  Bome  and  was  patronised,  and 
even  mentioned  by  him  (n.  4)  in  his  Chronica ;  see  Catull.  1,  8. 

4.  Lost  writings,  1)  Erotic  poems.  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  6  a  bonia  inter  quoa  vd 
praecipue  numerandua  eat  P.  Vergiliua,  Comdiua  Nepoa  .  .  .  mm  quidem  hi 
aenatorea,  aed  aanctUaa  morum  non  diatat  ordinibua, — 2)  Chronica.  Catull.  1,  5 
iam  tumi  cum  auaua  ea  unua  liaiorum  Omne  aevum  tribua  explicare  chartia^  Dodia^ 
luppiteTy  d  laborioaia,  Gell.  17,  21,  8  Comdiua  Nepoa  in  prima  chronica  (cf.  17,  21, 
1  ex  librii  qui  ehronid  appeUantur),     Auson.  ep.  16  apdogoa  Titiani  H  Nepotia 
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ehronicOj  quasi  alioa  apclogas  (nam  el  ipsa  inatar  aunt  fabularum)  .  .  •  miff. 
That  Saturn  should  have  been  treated  as  a  human  being  (Min.  Fel,  Oct.  21,  4) 
points  to  Euhemerism.  The  whole  work  was  probably  a  chronological  abridg- 
ment such  as  Atticus  and  Varro  composed,  only  perhaps  giving  a  fairer  proportion 
of  space  to  non-Boman  subjects  (e.g.  the  lives  of  Greek  heroes,  such  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  poets  such  as  Homer  and  Archilochos).  A  few  fragments  from 
it  in  CHalm's  edition  (1871)  119.  HPktebs  hist.  rom.  fragm.  218.— According 
to  CatulL  1.1.  these  Chronica  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published  later  than 
691/63  (cf.  ScHWABB,  quaestt  CatulL  296) :  the  words  as  there  given  unus  Italorum 
suggest  that  Nepos  wrote  his  abridgment  earlier  than  did  Varro  and  Atticus  their 
similar  works,  which  is  certain  as  far  as  Atticus  is  concerned  (§  172,  2,  b). — 3) 
Exempla.  Charis.  GL.  1,146  Nepos  exemplorum  II.  Gbll.  6,18,11  Cornelius 
Nepos  in  iibro  exemplorum  quinto  .  .  .  litteris  mandaviL  The  quotations  from 
it  (in  Halm  1.1.  120.  Pbter  fragm.  224)  seem  to  prove  that  the  author  had,  in 
the  spirit  of  Varro,  contrasted  old  Bome  with  the  city  in  his  own  time.  Mamurra 
(t  709/45  ?)  was  mentioned,  and  perhaps  from  it  was  also  taken  Suet.  Aug.  77  non 
ampiius  ter  hibere  eum  soiitum  super  cenam  in  castris  apud  Mutinam  Cornelius  Nepos 
tradit.  Pliny  may  have  used  it;  see  LUrlichs,  die  Quellenregister  d.  letzten 
Biicher  des  Plin.  (Wurzb.  1878)  6.-4)  Biography  of  Cato.  Corh.  Nep.  Cat.  3,  5 
huius  de  vita  et  moribus  plura  in  eo  lihro  persecuti  sumus  quern  separeUim  de  eofecimus 
rogatu  T.  Pomponii  AUici^  quare  studiosos  Catonis  ad  xLlud  votumen  ddegamus, — 5) 
Life  of  Cicero,  a  panegyric,  probably  composed  after  his  death.  Gell.  15,  28,  2 
Cornelius  Nepos  ...  if.  Ciceronis  ut  qui  maxime  amicus  famUiaris  fuit  .  .  . 
in  librorum  primo  quos  de  vita  illius  composuit  errasse  videtur, — 6)  A  work  on 
geography,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  manner  of  the  Paradoxographi  (cf.  Cicero^s 
Admiranda,  above  §  186,  4),  without  critical  sifting  of  the  reports  but  giving  the 
distances.  Pltn.  NH.  5,  4  minus  pro/eclo  mirentur  portentosa  Oraeciae  mendada  de 
his  ,  .  .  prodita  qui  C4fgitent  nostros  nuperque  paulo  minus  monstrifica  quaedam 
.  .  tradidisse^  .  .  .  quaeque  alia  Cornelius  Nepos  avidissime  credidit. 
Further  notices  of  the  work  in  Halm  LI.  126.  FCipolla,  Nepote  e  le  scienze 
naturali,  Biv.  di  fiL  11,  872.-7)  Suet,  gramm.  4  Cornelius  Nepos  libdlo  quo  dia- 
tinguit  litteratum  (the  learned  grammarian)  ab  erudite  (the  scholar):  was  it  a 
separate  treatise  or  perhaps  the  preface  to  the  grammatici  illustres  (p.  343,  L  21 
from  the  end)  ? 

5.  SuETON.  ap.  Hieron.  2,  821  ValL:  {de  viris  iUuslribus  seripserunt)  apud 
Latinos  .  .  .  Varro  (in  his  Imagines),  Santra,  Nepos,  Hyginus  et  .  .  .  Traic- 
quiUus,  Gell.  11,  8,  5  in  Iibro  Comdi  Nepotis  de  inlustribus  viris  XIII  (on  Cato ; 
GCortssb  has  attempted,  but  not  convincingly,  to  connect  with  this  the  fragment 
quoted  above  §  127, 1 1.  8  sqq. ;  see  BOchbi^r,  BhM.  39,  623).  Charis.  GL.  1,  141 
Comdius  Nepos  inlustrium  XV  and :  Cornelius  Nepos  inlustrium  virorum  Iibro  XVI i 
cf.  ib.  220,  Nepos  de  inlustribus  viris  II,  Beferences  to  this  are  found  in  Corm. 
Nefos  himself :  Dion  8,  2  sed  de  hoc  in  eo  Iibro  plura  sunt  exposita  qui  de  hisloricis 
graeeis  eonscriptus  est.  Besides  this,  a  book  on  the  Boman  historians :  of  this  there 
are  extant  the  vitae  of  Atticus  and  of  Cato  (Censorius)  with  the  heading  ex  Iibro 
Comdii  Nepotis  de  latinis  historicis  and  under  the  same  heading  fragments  of  the 
letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (§  123,  6  L  9) :  in  this  latter  in- 
stance the  specification  of  the  book  is  certainly  erroneous ;  Nepos  could  treat  of 
the  Gracchi  only  in  a  book  de  latinis  oratoribus,  Nippbrdbt,  op.  99.  Lastly  on' 
Cicero  as  an  historian  (§  186, 1 1. 8)  a  notice  in  the  cod.  Guelferb.  Gud.  278  s.  XIII 
Comdius  Nepos  in  Iibro  de  hisloricis  latinis,  Cf.  also  Subt.  rhet.  8  (§  158,  8  1.  6). 
The  book  de  lat.  hist,  was  published  during  the  life-time  of  Atticus  (between 
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719/85  and  721/88) ;  Nepos  added  the  conclusion  when  a  new  edition  was  brought 
out  after  his  death  (722/32) :  Att.  1, 19  sqq.  hactenus  AUico  vivo  edUa  a  noina  tmni. 
nunc  .  .  .  re^i^Kaper^e^utfrnur;  perhaps  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (a.  7^/81), 
in  consequence  of  which  Octavian  received  the  title  of  imperator ;  see  19,  2  in 
affinitcUem  pervenit  ImpercUorit,  Divifilii,    Mommsev,  mon.  Ancyr.  p.  58. 

Praef.  8tnAoc  eocponemus  libra  de  vita  excellentium  imperatorum.  15,  4,6 
uno  hoc  volumine  vUam  excellentium  virorum  complurium  concludere  conHituimua 
quorum  separatim  multig  milibus  versuum  complurea  ecriptorea  ante  noe  explicarunt. 
28,  18,  4  tempua  eat  huiua  Itbri  facere  finem  et  Bomanorum  explioare  imperatorea^  quo 
faciliua  coUcUia  factia  qui  viri  praeferendi  aint  poaait  iudieari.  Among  the  foreign 
imperatorea  the  Greek  (20)  are  those  first  treated  of,  then  comes  a  supplement : 
then  after  a  short  survey  of  the  Greek  kings  who  were  also  imperatorea^  Hamilcar 
and  Hannibal.  Of.  21, 1, 1  hi  fere  fuerunt  graecae  gentia  ducea  (among  their  number 
the  Carian  Datames)  qui  memoria  digni  videantur,  praeter  regea ;  namque  eoa 
attingere  noluimua  quod  omnium  rea  geatae  aeparatim  aunt  rdatae  (in  the  hook  de 
regibua).  This  work  on  Greek  heroes  (vitae  1-20)  is  dedicated  to  Atticus  (praef.  1, 
1) :  the  supplement  was  added  (perhaps  in  a  new  edition)  at  a  later  time,  after 
the  death  of  Atticus  (722/82 ;  Hann.  13,  1  Atticua — acriptum  rdiquit), — A  book  de 
po^tia  latinia  is  indicated  by  quotations  in  Sueton.  vita  Terent.  p.  27,  6.  81,  2  B., 
one  de  grammatida  perhaps  in  Surt.  gramm.  4  (see  n.  4  fin.). — According  to  this 
the  viri  illustres  were  classed  according  to  the  departments  in  which  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  under  these  departments  foreigners  (the  title  of  the 
book  now  extant  is  de  exceUentitnia  ducibua  exterarum  gentium)  and  Bomans  were 
treated  of  together,  just  as  in  Yarrows  Imagines  (above  p.  260  1. 15).  The  quotations 
from  non-extant  books  in  Halm  1.1. 121.  Peter,  hist,  fragm.  219.  It  is  improbable 
that  artists  (painters  etc.)  were  also  treated  of  in  this  work,  and  that,  as  Brunn 
and  Furtw&ngler  (see  §  313,  3)  recently  maintained,  Pliny  availed  himself  of  them 
in  his  NH.  LUrlichs,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  letzten  Biichem  (Wtirzb.  1878). 
For  a  characteristic  description  of  the  whole  work  cf.  also  16,  1, 1  vereor  .  .  . 
ne  non  vitam  eiua  enarrare,  sed  historiam  videar  acr there.  15,  1,  8  cum  exprimere 
imaginem  conaueludinis  cUque  vitae  velimua.  25,  19,  1  rerum  exemplia  leciorea 
docebimus  .  .  .  auon  cuique  morea  plerumque  conciliare  fortunam.  Moral  reflec- 
tions 8,  2,  8.  8,  8,  2.  The  work  frequently  used  by  Plutarch :  Marcell.  80.  Pelop. 
et  Marcell.  comp.  1.    LucuU.  48. 

6.  Gell.  15,  28,  1  expresses  himself  coolly  Comeliua  Nepoa  rerum  memoriae  non 
indiligena.  Quintilian  does  not  mention  him  in  his  list  of  the  Boman  historians, 
and  Pliny  (n.  4,  fin.)  charges  him  with  credulity.  The  work  which  we  possess 
entirely  bears  out  this  estimate  of  his  literary  position.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
out  his  reason  for  selecting  this  or  that  general  among  the  duces  or  impera- 
tores  and  omitting  such  men  as  Brasidas,  Aratos,  Philopoimen,  Bleomenes  III 
and  others ;  nor  is  his  lengthy  treatment  in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  the 
events  ;  he  neglects  important  authorities,  e.g.  Herodotos.  The  authorities  whom 
he  mentions  (e.g.  Deinon,  Poly  bios,  Seilenos,  Theopompos,  Thukydides,  Timaios, 
Xenophon)  are  not  always  those  of  whom  he  has  chiefly  made  use.  Ephoroe  e,g. 
is  not  named,  but  is  much  used  (in  the  Lys.  Themist.  Pans.  Ale. ;  perhaps  Valerius 
Antias  was  also  employed  ;  see  HHaupt.  de  auct.  de  vir.  ill.  libro  40 ;  §  414,  4). 
He  employs  his  authorities  negligently  and  sometimes  mistakes  their  meaning. 
The  order  of  the  duces  and  the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  biographies  are  void 
of  plan,  without  just  discrimination  of  important  and  unimportant  facts ;  serious 
historical  and  geographical  errors  and  confusions  are  frequent;  chronology  is 
often  neglected  and  undue  attention  devoted  to  curious  anecdotes.    See  on  this 
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KipPEBDET^s  larger  edition,  and  GFUhobr  U.  146.  The  tenor  of  the  whole  is 
rhetorical,  and  he  characterises  his  generals  in  a  onesided  manner,  generally 
dwelling  on  their  good  sides ;  in  most  cases  the  person  in  question  is  described  as 
the  greatest  in  his  way.  His  style  belongs  to  the  genus  tenue  and  is  to  a  certain 
extent  graceful  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  short  periods ;  but  whenever  the  author 
attempts  long  periods,  he  signally  fails.  His  command  of  phrases  and  words  is 
not  very  great.  Some  expressions  deviate  from  the  classical  usage,  though  they 
do  not  justify  any  attempt  to  assign  the  work  to  a  later  date.  A  period  in 
which  side  by  side  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  Yarro  and  even  the  authors  of  the 
bell,  afric.  and  hispaniense  ranked  as  literati,  and  which  before  long  produced 
Yitruyius,  could  well  have  a  writer  like  Cornelius  Nepos.  All  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  kind-hearted,  honest  man  and  author,  though  of  moderate 
abilities.   -Cf.  Nippeboby^s  Introd.  (1849)  xxi.  xxviii. 

7.  The  above  account  assumes  the  book  on  the  generals  to  be  a  work  of 
Cornelius  Nepos :  the  MSS.  however  entitle  it  Liber  Aemilii  Probi  de  excdUrUibui 
ducibu*  exterarum  gentium  and  name  Cornelius  Nepos  only  as  the  author  of  the 
Atticus  and  Cato  (p.  848,  L  7  from  the  end).  OGipaxius  (in  his  edition  of  Lucretius, 
Antw.  1566,  p.  894*}  recognised  that  the  duces  should  also  be  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius. The  occasion  for  this  false  appellation  was  given  by  a  commonplace  epigram, 
printed  also  e.g.  AL.  788.  PLM.  5, 83,  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  is  given 
in  the  MSS.  after  the  Hannibal.  This  however  does  not  apply  to  the  book  on  the 
generals,  but  is  a  dedicatory  poem  for  a  collection  of  poetry  (8  camina)  which  a 
certain  Probus  (10)  sends  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (I  or  H  ?  v.  2. 8.  a  12) :  Probus 
himself,  his  father  and  grandfather  (11)— probably  three  copyists  and  calligraphers 
— compiled  the  carpua  (11).  This  epigram  then  gave  rise  to  Uie  erroneous  subscrip- 
tion which  follows  it  in  the  MSS.  Aemilii  Probi  de  exc  due.  ext.  gent,  liber  eocplieit, 
and  this  again  occasioned  the  incorrect  heading  mentioned  above.  Bergk,  Phil.  12, 
580,  has  attempted  to  explain  part  of  the  name  to  be  due  to  a  misapprehension  of 
EM  (endavi)  pbobvs.  WFBimck  and  others  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  this 
(Aemilius)  Probus  under  Theodosius  was  the  author  of  the  doubtful  vitae.  But 
such  attribution  is  precluded  on  historical  grounds  and  by  the  evidence  of  style : 
among  other  reasons  because  Ampelius  (§  859, 1)  cap.  14. 15. 88  notoriously  availed 
himself  of  the  book  of  heroes  (abstracts  from  this  book  are  likewise  found  in 
the  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  811.  812  Or.,  where  also  the  work  itself  is  mentioned  by  name 
as  *  de  viris  illustribus '  p.  811, 10.  812, 18).  The  vitae  of  Cato  and  of  Atticus, 
which  are  uncontestably  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  are  contained  side  by  side  with 
the  book  on  the  generals  in  all  the  good  MSS.,  show  the  same  characteristics  in 
substance  and  diction,  and  the  same  kind  of  generalisation  and  the  same  tendency 
to  exculpate  and  exalt  the  heroes  described,  which  are  found  in  the  duces.  The 
author's  survey  of  the  political  circumstances  of  his  time  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  close  of  the  Bepublic  (Eum.  8, 2.  Ages.  4,  2.  Cato  2, 2  and  elsewhere.  GK>eicbs, 
ZfGW.  87,  Jahreeber.  890.)  The  view  advanced  by  GFUkoeb,  der  sogen.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Abhandl.  d.  Miinch.  Akad.  16, 1  (1881),  attributing  the  book  on  the  generals 
to  Hyginus  (§  262)  is  untenable ;  see  against  this  BLurus,  JJ.  1^,  879.  HBosxk- 
HAUEB,  phil.  Anz.  18,  788.  CWaoeher,  phil.  Bundsch.  1882,  907.  AMayb,  stimmt 
der  Cato  u.  Att.  des  Nop.  in  Spr.  u.  Stil  mit  den  vitae  ducum  fiberein  ?,  Cilli  1888. 
There  is  also  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  the  present  work  to  be  a  late 
abstract  from  the  original  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Maovio,  op.  2, 128.  Lachmanh,  kl. 
Schr.  2, 188.  Flecxeisek,  Phil.  4,  845.  KNipperdey  (1849)  p.  xxxvi.  Thybn,  de 
auctore  vitarum  C.  N.  quae  feruntur,  Osnabr.  1874  holds  this  view.  Cf.  also 
HHaupt,  de  auctoris  de  viris  illustribus  (below  (  414, 4)  Ubro  (Wiirsb.  1876)  89. 
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a  The  MSS.  are  very  defective.  Of  MSS.  of  the  best  class  only  one  has  beeil 
preserved,  the  cod.  Parcensis  in  LOwen  s.  XV  (CLEoth,  EhM.  8, 626 ;  cf .  Phil.  26, 
706),  and  even  from  this  the  vita  Attici  and  the  fragments  of  Ck)melia^8  letters 
(p.  843,  in  fin.)  are  missing ;  other  representatives  of  the  same  class  were  the  cod. 
Danielis  or  Gifanii,  the  best  of  all;  also  the  Leidensis  Boecleri  (see  n.  9),  the 
Batavicns  from  which  (probably  by  ICaucus)  the  Utrecht  ed.  of  1542  was  compiled : 
all  these  MSS.  have  now  disappeared  and  are  known  to  us  only  in  a  few  not  very 
exact  collations.  Of  the  second  considerably  inferior  class  of  MSS.  the  best  is  the 
Gudianus  166  s.  XII/XIII  in  Wolfenbtittel :  the  niimerous  other  MSS.,  generaDy 
very  corrupt,  are  of  s.  XV.  Cf .  de  librorum  numero  et  auctoritate  in  CLBoth's 
ed.  (1841)  p.  207.  S^l.  Nippebdey's  ed.  of  the  text  p.  8.  The  Excerpta  Patavina, 
reprinted  in  Both  1.1. 190,  should  be  noticed,  see  JFbeudsnbebo,  JJ.  Ill,  495. 

9.  Principal  editions  by  DLambinus  (Par.  1569),  ASchott  (cum  notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1608),  BOclek  (Strassb.  1640. 1656),  AvStavbben  (Leid.  1784.  1778.  Stuttg. 
1820  II,  cur.  WHBakdili).  JHBremi  (with  notes,  Zur.*  1827).— First  critical 
edition  by  GLBoth,  Aemilius  Probus  etc. ;  praemissa  sunt  Binckii  prolegomena, 
Bas.  1841.  Explained  by  CNippebdey  (larger  ed.),  Lpz.  1849  (2nd  edition  by  BLupus, 
Berl.  1879).  Bevision  by  CNipperdet,  Berl.  1867  (the  text  with  a  short  critical 
apparatus).  Apparatu  critico  adiecto  ed.  CHalm,  Lps.  1871. — Textum  oonstit. 
CGCobet,  Leid.  1881  (and  the  same  writer  Mnemos.  9,  808.  860).  Bee  et  verbb. 
ind.  add.  MGitlbauer,  Freib.  i.  B.  1888.    Bee.  et  emend.  AWeidnxb,  Prague  *  1888. 

School  editions  (with  German  notes  and  [or]  lexicon  e.g.  by  JSiebelis  und 
MJancovius,  Lpz. "  1885,  CNippebdey  (small  ed.  Berl.'  18^  by  BLupus). 
FWHinzpbteb  (Bielef.^  1886).  AJ«f onoinot,  Par.*  1886.  LEnolmanh  Munich.  1881. 
GGembs,  Paderb.  1884.  WMabtens,  Gotha  1886.  KEbbe,  Stuttg.  1886.  With 
English  notes:  OBbownino,  Oxf.  1868.  JFMacmichael,  Lond.  1878.  J T White, 
Lond.  1867.    TBLindsay,  New  York,  1889. 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  CHalm  and  AFleckeisem  (Lps.*  1884,  with  a 
lexicon  by  HHaacke.  ®  1887).  G Andbksen,  Prague  1884  (with  a  lexicon  by  KJahr). 
Lexicons  by  GAKoch  and  KEGeoboes,  Hanover  *  1885.  OEichebt,  Bresl.  *"  1879. — 
Completed  (i.e.  with  corrections  of  the  mistakes  in  diction  and  substance)  by 
KVOlkeb  and  WCbecelius,  Lps. »  1886.  EObtmann  (Lpz.  *  1886).  FVooel  (Berl. » 
1885  by  KJahb).    JLattmann  (G6tt.  *  1876). 

10.  Criticism :  AFleckeisem  (Phil.  4,  808).  HWHeebwaoen  (collect.,  Baireuth 
1849),  especially  CNippebdey,  spicilegia  crit  in  C.  N.,  in  his  op.  Berl.  1877,  1-196. — 
JArnoldt,  JJ.  105,  561.  109,  277.  JFreudenberg,  J  J.  Ill,  49  .  GKDsthelder, 
Beitr.  z.  Nep.,  Kaiserslaut.  1879.  GtGPluyoers,  Mnemos.  8,  845.  CGCobet,  ib.  9, 
47.  808.  360.    JJCobnelissen,  ib.  11,  282. 

11.  WFBiNCK,  saggio  di  un  esame  critico  etc,  Venice  1818;  re-written  in 
CLBoTH^s  edition.  CFBamke,  comm.  de  C.  N.  vita  et  scriptis,  Quedlinb.  1827. 
GEFLiebebkChn,  de  auctore  vitt.  quae  sub  nomine  C.  N.  feruntur,  Lps.  1887 ; 
vindiciae  librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844  (defensio  C.  N.  contra  Aem.  Pr. 
librarium).  BHanow,  de  Com.  Nep.,  Ziillichau  1850.  HWHeerwaobh,  Mtinch. 
Gel.  Anz.  1846,  no.  28.  AJjinsmayer,  de  vit.  exc.  due,  Munich  1859.  LGrasbbbokb, 
zur  Wtlrdigung  des  C.  N.,  Eos  1,  225.  AJIussneb,  BlfbayrG.  7,  835.  De  fontibus 
et  auctorit.  C.  N.  v.  JPHisely  (Delft  1827),  BHEWichebs  (GrOningen  1828), 
AEkkeb  (acta  soc.  Bheno-Traiect.  8, 1828, 1^).  JFbeudenbebo,  quaestt.  hist,  in 
C.  N.,  Coin  1839;  Bonn  1842.  Cf.  WFbicke,  d.  Quellen  Plut.s  im  Alkib.,  Lpz.  1869. 
PNatobp,  quos  auctores  in  ultimis  belli  peloponn.  annis  describendis  secuti  sint 
.   .  .  Cornelius  lustinus,  Strassb.  1876 ;  ZfoG.  27,  561.     WKlotz,  die  Quellen  b. 
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Phokion  im  .  .  .  Nepos,  Lpz.  1877.  GFhickb,  de  fontt.  Plut.  et  Nep.  in  v. 
Phocionis,  Berl.  1883.  MMohr,  d.  Quellen  d.  Plut.  u.  Nepotischen  Themist.  usw., 
Berl.  1879.  BSchdbbrt,  die  Quellen  Plutarchs,  JJ.  Suppl.  9,  647.  Goethe,  die 
Quellen  des  Nep.  zur  griech.  Gesch.,  Gr.-Glogau  1878.  LHolzapfel,  Unterss.  lib. 
d.  griech.  Gesch.  von  489-413  fLpz.  1879),  52.  80.— Zur  vita  Alcibiadis  JWiggers 
(Lpe.  1833),  Catonis  AFRSvHeemfba  (Leid.  1825),  Attici  JHeld  (Prolegomena, 
Bresl.  1826),  Hannibalis  JAsbach,  anall.  hist,  et  epigr.  lat.  (Bonn  1878)  34. 

12.  Lexicons,  indices  see  above  n.  9.  ADornheim,  Beitr.  z.  Latinit&t  d.  N., 
Detmold  1861.  BLupub,  der  Sprachgebrauch  des  N.,  Berl.  1876.  WIgnatius,  de 
verborum  cum  praeposs.  compositorum  ap.  N.,  Liv.,  Curt,  cum  dat.  structura,  Berl. 
1877.    JEidenschink,  der  Infinitiv  bei  N.,  Passau  1877. 

199.  During  this  period  a  number  of  persons  in  high  posi- 
tion made  augury  the  subject  of  literary  works,  probably  from 
political  motives.  Such  was  Appius  Claudius  (cos.  700/64),  who 
busied  himself  with  necromancy,  second-sight  and  occult  matters, 
as  also  did  C.  Marcellus,  M.  Messala  (cos.  701/53)  and  L.  Caesar, 
and  also  Veranius.  Learned  men  such  as  Granius  Flaccus  and 
Aufustius  wrote  on  kindred  subjects,  L.  Caecina  especially,  and 
others,  on  the  Etruscan  system  of  divination.  L.  Tarutius  de- 
voted himself  to  astrology. 

1.  Appius  Claudius  Ap.  f .  Pulcher,  augur  from  695/59,  oos.  700/54,  censor 
704/50,  t  706/4a  PBE.  2, 412,  41  and  Bull.  deU'  inst.  arch.  1860,  225.  1861,  68. 
CIL.  1,  619.  Cic.  Brut.  267  Appius  Claudiu$,  coUega  etfamiliaria  meua,  .  .  et  tiUis 
ttudiomt  et  vfdde  cum  doclus  turn  etiam  exereitatue  anUor  ei  cum  augurtdis  turn  omnia 
publici  iuris  antiquitati$que  nottrae  bene  perituefuit,  Tusc.  1, 87  ea  quae  nieue  amicus 
(temporarily)  Appius  p€KvofULrr€iafaciebal,  div.  1, 182  psychamantia^  quibus  Appius 
.  .  .  uti  soUbaL  fam.  8,  4, 1  (a.  706/51)  to  him :  Hlo  libro  augur€Ui  quern  cui  me 
amantissime  scriptum  suovissimum  misistu  leg.  2,  82  m<  .  .  .  inter  Marcellum 
(C.  Claudius  MaroeUus,  cos.  704/50  or  the  oos.  of  705/49)  et  Appium,  optimos  augures^ 
magna  dissensio  {nam  eorum  ego  in  libros  incidi),  cum  alteri  placeat  auspida  ad 
utUitalem  esse  reip,  composita^  alteri  diseiplina  vestra  {augurum)  qUasi  divinare 
videatur  posse.  That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  held  by  Appius  appears  clearly 
from  div.  2,  75.  Fbst.  298  (v.  soUistimum)  Ap.  Pulcher  in  augurtdis  disdplinae  libro 
J  ait.    Cf.  besides  Cic.  fam.  8,  9,  8.  8, 11,  4. 

2.  M.  Valerius  Messala  (Bufus,  see  below),  008. 701/58;  PBE.  6, 2847.  Magb. 
1,  9, 14  M,  MesstUa,  On.  Domitii  in  consulatu  eoUega  idemque  per  annos  LV augur ^  de 
lano  Ua  incipit  (cf .  Ltd.  mens.  4, 1).  Gkll.  18, 14,  5  sq.  (on  the  pomerium).  18, 15, 
8  liber  M.  Messalae  auguris  de  auspiciis  primus  (a  considerable  fragment  foUows). 
18, 16, 1  Menala  in  eodem  libro  de  minoribus  magistrtUibus,  Fbst.  161  Messala  augur 
in  explanatione  auguriorum.  258  .  .  .  ssala  in  expla,  851  Messala  augur  ait  (of. 
879, 18).~Ib.  821  (a  passage  in  the  Xn  Tables  is  being  explained)  ne  Valerius 
^quidem  Messalay  in  XII  explanati(fine  rem  expedivit.  hie  laymen  in  eo  libro  qu(em 
de  dielis  inyvoluU  inscribit^etcdbb  .  .  .  tioneXIIaiL  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
Valerius,  whose  cognomen  Messala  rests  only  on  an  emendation,  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  writer  on  augury.  Husohke  conjectures  Valerius  Soranus  (§  147, 1).  Cf. 
§  86,  6.  Below  §  222,  8  ad  fin.  Cf.  BSchOll,  XII  tabb.  p.  87.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust.  *  106.    This  Messala,  who  was  augur  for  fifty-five  years,  and  therefore 
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must  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  is  no  doubt  the  same  who  ia  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Me$8ala  aenex  (cf.  ind.  auct.  b.  B5  ex  .  .  .  Maaala  oriUore 
[222],  Mesaala  aene,  84, 87.  85,  8,  here  too  together  with  Measala  orator),  who  in 
other  passages  of  Pbny  is  called  Messala  Bnfus  (ind.  aucU  b.  7,  84 ;  quoted  7, 178). 
Plin.  NH.  85,  8  aimilia  causa  Meaaaiae  aeni  expreaait  vclumina  ilia  quae  de  familiia 
condidU  etc.    A  fragment  of  it  ib.  84, 187.    HPbtkb  JJ.  127, 107 ;  hist.  fr.  285. 

8.  Pbisciam .  GL.  2, 880, 8  Lueiua  Caesar :  *  certaeque  rea  augurantur.''  Fsst.  161 
maiorem  eonaulem  L.  Caeaar  putat  diet  eum  qui  etc  This  determines  more  precisely 
the  quotations  in  Priscian.  GL.  2,  270  (Caeaar  in  auguralibua)  and  Macs.  1, 16,  29 
(luliua  Caeaar  XVP  auapiciorum  libro  negat  nundinia  contionem  advocari  poen)' 
Perhaps  the  consul  of  a.  690/64  (PBE.  4,  425,  7,  the  elder  brother  of  the  one  named 
above  §  158,  8)  f  667/87.    Huschke,  iurispr.  anteiust. »  102. 

4.  Fest.  289  Veraniua  in  eo  qui  eat  auapiciorum  de  comiUia,  As  according  to 
this  Veranius  had  already  been  made  use  of  by  Yerrius  Flaccus,  it  would  seem  that 
he  belongs  to  the  Bepublican  period ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  later  than  Augustus. 
EHGbneb,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  78,  conjectures  that  he  is  the  legate  of  Germanicus, 
Q.  Veranius  mentioned  in  Tac.  ann.  2,  56  and  elsewhere.  Fbstus  158  Veraniau  in 
libro(^quem  inacripaU  priacarum  voycum^  according  to  Ursinus'  emendation.  Of. 
ib.  208.  205.  250.  258.  848.  Mack.  8,  6, 14  Veraniua  poniificalium  eo  libro  quern  faeU 
de  aupplicationihua ;  cf.  ib.  8,  5,  6  tit  pontificalilma  quaeationtlma.  8,  2,  8  Veraniua  ex 
primo  libro  Pictoria  (cf.  §  116,  7)  on  porrieere,  8,  20,  2  Veraniua  de  verhia  poaU^- 
cdHhua,  Veraniua  Flaccus  appears  quite  isolated  in  Susr.  Aug.  86  (§  209, 12),  hence 
it  has  been  proposed  to  read  Verrius  Flaccus  or  Granius  Flaccus:  but  better 
support  may  be  found  for  Veranius  along  with  Flaccus  as  cognomen  in  Macr.  1, 
15,  21  {Verrium  Flaccum,  iuria  pontifidi  peritiaaimuniy  dioere  aUitum  referi  Varro)^ 
where  for  chronological  reasons  it  cannot  be  Verrius  who  is  referred  to. 
OHiRBCHFELD,  Wieu.  Stud.  8, 110.    Cf.  also  §  222,  8  in  fin. 

5.  Pliny  ind.  auct.  tob.  2:  Caectna,  qui  de  etruaca  dtaciplina  (acripaitf  esp.  on 
divination  from  lightning).  Bemains  of  this  work  in  Sen.  nat.  qu.  2,  81-49.  Plin. 
NH.  2, 187-188,  in  Fest.  Serv.  and  others.  The  same  writer  is  also  probably  the 
authority  for  Plin.  NH.  11, 197  Caecinae  VoUUerrano  draconea  emicuiaae  de  extia 
laeto  prodigio  traditur;  cf.  10,  71.  Cic.  fam.  6,  6,  8  (a.  708/46  or  709/45  addressing 
Caecina)  ai  te  ratio  quaedam  etruacae  diacipHnae^  quam  a  patre  .  .  .  acceperaa,  non 
fotfellit.  The  family  (Ceicna  in  Etr.)  came  from  Volaterrae  in  Etruria  (see  above), 
where  it  was  among  the  most  powerful ;  OMOller,  Etr.  1*,  486.  Sen.  nat.  quaest. 
2,  56,  1  kaec  (on  fulgiuutio)  apud  Ceieeinam  invenio^  facunduta  vtn«m  tt  qui  habuiaaet 
aliquando  in  eloquentia  nomen^  nisi  ilium  Ciceronia  umbra  preaaiaaet.  Cf.  Schol. 
Veron.  on  Aen.  10,  198  (p.  103  Keil).  Cic.  fam.  6,  9  (a.  708/46)  et  patre  eiua  .  .  . 
plurimum  uai  aumua  et  hunc  a  puero^  quod  el  apem  magnttm  mihi  afferdtat  aummae  .  .  . 
eloquentiae  et  vivebat  mecum  coniunctiaaime  .  .  .  etiam  atudiia  communibua^  aen^jer 
dUexi.  He  appears  not  to  have  composed  this  work  till  a  later  time.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  discriminate  father  and  son  in  the  various  passages.  The  father 
appears  to  be  that  Caecina  (§  179, 18)  whom  Cicero  defended  a.  685/69  (when  he  was 
about  40  years  old).  Suet.  lul.  75  Auli  Caecinae  criminoaiaaimo  libro  .  .  .  laceralam 
existimatianem  auam  civili  animo  ttdil.  Yet  Caesar  had  banished  him  from  Italy  on 
that  account,  notwithstanding  that  the  attack  belonged  to  the  time  of  open  war : 
amiatua  adveraario  male  dixi,  says  Ca«cina  himself  in  the  lively  letter  (a.  708/46) 
in  Cic.  fam.  6,  7  with  which  he  accompanies  a  work  (written  in  Sicily),  intoided  to 
efi^t  his  recall  from  banishment  (it  was  in  prose,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Caesar).  It  was  entitled  ^Querelae';  see  ib.  6,6,8  (Ooetar)  mitia  demenaque 
natura^  qualia  exprimitur  praeclaro  illo  libro  querelarum  tuarum,    Caesar  appears  to 
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haye  pardoned  him  after  the  African  war  (b.  afr.  89).  He  is  recommended  in  a 
letter  a.  708/46  Cia  fam.  6,  9.  18,  66  haminibua  omnibus  mecum  atudiis  officii8qu€ 
eoniunctisBimi  ;  the  recipient  is  to  assist  him  in  rdiquiU  veteria  negotieUionis  (in  Asia, 
cf.  fam.  6,  6,  2.  6,  8,  2)  cdUigendit.  Drumaniv,  GH.  6,  279.  AHGZikmermann,  de  A. 
Gaeeina  scriptore,  BerL  1852.  GSchmbisseb,  de  etrosca  discipl.  (BresL  1872),  28 ; 
die  etr.  Disziplin,  Liegn.  1881,  Id. 

6.  Flint  NH.  in  the  ind.  anct.  to  b.  11  (insectorum  genera) :  ex  audoribua  .  .  . 
lulio  AquUa,  qui  de  etruaca  dieeiplina  ecripeU  (perhaps  Maecenas*  freedman  in  Dio 
55,  7,  6?  see  OMCller,  Etr.  2*,  84),  Tarquitio  (see  §  158,  2),  qui  item,  Umhricio 
Meliore  (of  Etruria,  the  court  haruspex  of  the  emperor  Galba),  qui  item.  The 
latter  is  also  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  10  (yolucrum  naturae).  Cf.  XH.  10, 
19  (Umbrieiua  haruapicum  in  noatro  aevo  peritiaaimua).  Tag.  hist.  1,  27.  OMClleh 
LL  22,  18.  81.  GScHXBissEB,  etr.  DiszipL  25.  27. — Abnob.  8,  40  Caeaiua  et  ipae 
(like  Nigidius,  already  mentioned  §  170)  diaeiplinaa  etruactia  aequena  Fortunam 
arhitnUur  et  Cererem  G^ium  lavialem  ac  Palem  (eaae  pemUea)  etc.  Otherwise 
unknown  (unless  he  may  be  identified  with  the  jurist  mentioned  §  174,  5  L  8 ;  this 
view  is  now  accepted  by  MHsBTas,  Berl.  phiL  Wschr.  1888,  802) :  the  name  points 
to  Etruria.    GSchmbisseb,  etr.  Disziplin  81.    GWissowa,  Herm.  22,  58. 

7.  Cemsobin.  d.  n.  8,  2  Graniua  Flaccua  in  libra  quern  ad  Caeaarem  de  in- 
digitamentia  acriptum  reliquiL  Paul.  dig.  50, 16, 144  G,  Fl,  in  libro  de  iure  papiriano 
(§  71, 1)  fcrtW'..  Cf.MACB.  1,18,  4  (rarroe<(?r.-P/.).  Fkst.  277  (G^n.).  Solin.2, 
40  (Oraniua  tradit).  Abnob.  8,  81.  88.  6,  7  (unless  Granius  Licianus,  §  859,  4  is 
Xneant  in  SoL  and  Am.).  The  Oraecua  quoted  in  Festus  214^,  28  for  a  term  used 
in  the  science  of  lightning  is  probably  a  mis-spelling  for  Oraniua,  GSchmbisseb, 
quaestt.  de  etr.  disc,  BerL  1872,  26. 

8.  Paul.  Festi  (therefore  Yerrius  Flaocus)  94  Aufuatiua  geniua,  inquU,  eat 
^deorum  JUiua  etc.     Pbisc.  GL.  2,  888  Aufuatiua :  omnia  argumentata  nomina  etc 

Hence  the  extract  (from  Yarro)  GL.  7,  85  abneati  fuaii  grammatid  liber  ad  Aainium 
PoUionem  should  also  be  written :  At^uati  gramm, ;  HUbbneb,  BhM.  24,  101. 
104.  111. 

9.  Cic.  div.  2, 98  L.  Tarutiua  Fimumuay/amiliaria  noater,  in  primia  Chaldaeicia 
rationibua  eruditua,  urbia  noatrae  natalem  diem  repetebat  etc  Cf.  Plut.  Bomul.  12. 
Ltd.  mens.  1, 14  (Tapfio&not  6  fULdJifua-ucds),  Plin.  ind  auct.  to  b.  18  ex  L,  Tarutio 
qui  graeee  de  aatria  acripait  (§  195,  6).    Mommsen,  ChronoL'  145. 

10.  On  Cornelius  Balbus  see  §  200,  4. — Otherwise  unknown  is  a  certain  Titius, 
who  is  twice  mentioned  as  an  authority  on  sacerdotal  dress  by  Festus  205,  2 
cffendieea  ait  eaae  Titiua  nodoa  quihua  apex  retineatur  et  remittcUur.  At  Veraniua 
(above  n.  4)  .  .  .  289,  22  Titi(^ua  autem  ait  quod  ex  lana  fiaty  aucida  alba  veati* 
(jnetdum  did  ricam  idque  eaaey  triplex  etc.  If  he  were  identical  with  the  one  named 
in  Macb.  8, 11,  5  ( Tertiua  cum  de  ritu  aetcrorum  mulla  diaaereret,  cf .  MHertz,  de 
Cinciis  89)  we  should  have  to  assign  him  a  date  later  than  Yergil. 

200.  Other  scholars  were  also  teachers :  such  was  the  influ- 
ential critic  P.  Valerius  Cato,  who  founded  a  school  and 
who,  in  addition  to  grammatical  works,  wrote  poems  on  mytho- 
logical subjects.  He  lived  in  poor  circumstances.  The  bucolic- 
erotic  poems  Dirae  and  Lydia,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  alleged  Vergilian  remains,  have  been  without  sufficient 
reason  attributed  to  Cato.    In  a  similar  position  was  the  sour 
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but  markedly  original  L.  Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventum 
(a.  640/  114  -c.  737/17),  and  freedmen  such  as  Curtius  Nicias. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  11  P.  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  9  B.)  Valerius 
CatOj  iU  normuUi  tradiderunt^  Burseni  cuiusdam  libertus  ex  CMlia  (cisalpina  ?} :  ipse 
libdlo  cui  est  tUulus  *  indigncUio  *  (perhaps  in  verse  ?)  ingenuum  se  natum  ait  et  pupillum 
relictum  eoque  faciliue  licentia  SuUani  temporis  (672/82-674/80)  exutum  patrimanio. 
According  to  this,  as  the  Boman  only  attained  his  majority  in  his  25th  year,  we 
should  fix  the  date  of  Cato^s  birth  about  654/100:  it  must  not  be  brought  down  too 
late,  as  C.  was  among  Philocomus^  students  (§  148,  8)  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  '  new 
school  *  of  poets,  he  must  have  been  considerably  senior  to  them.  Cf .  also  §  192,  6. 
Suet.  1.1.  (Cato)  docuit  muUos  et  ncbHes  vieueque  eet  peridoneue  praeceptor,  maonme  ad 
poeticam  tendentibus^  ut  quidem  apparere  vd  hie  vereieulia  potest  *■  Cato  grammaticus, 
Latina  Siren,  qui  solus  legit  ac  facit  poetas  *  (i.e.  he  reads  them  aloud,  cf.  §  41, 1  L  12, 
and  thereby  establishes  their  reputation),  is  scripsit  prtuter  grammaticos  Ixbdlos 
etiam  poemcita,  ex  quibus  praecipue  prohantur  Lydia  et  Diana,  Lydiae  Ticida 
(§  218, 1)  meminit  (hence  Suetonius  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  them)  '  Lydia 
doctorum  maxima  cura  liber  *  (accordingly  a  work  of  Alexandrine  erudition  like 
Cinna^s  Smyrna  §  218,>8),  Dianae  Cinna  *  Saeeula  permaneat  nostri  Dictynna  Oatonis  ^ 
(cf.  IScHWABE,  obss.  iu  Cirin,  Dorp.  1871,  4) :  his  pupils  and  friends  criticised  him 
with  rather  too  much  partiality  (see  Bibaculus  immediately  below).  Suet.  LL 
proceeds :  vixit  ad  extremam  senedam,  sed  in  summa  pauperie  et  paene  inopio^  .  .  . 
postquam  Tusculana  villa  creditoribus  cesserat.  Here  follow  two  epigrams  of 
Bibaculus  (§  192,  4)  on  the  contrast  between  Cato^s  needy  outward  circumstances 
(mei  .  .  .  Catonis)  and  his  intellectual  worth :  he  attributes  to  him  tantam  sapietitiam 
and  calls  him  unicum  magistrum,  summum  grammaticum,  optimum  poetam  ending 
with :  En  cor  Zenodoti,  en  iecur  Cratetis !  Concerning  Cato^s  critical  labours  on 
Lucilius  see  §  148,  5 :  Cato  had  been  initiated  in  his  Lucilian  studies  by  Vettius 
Philooomus,  see  §  148,  8.  Cf.  also  Suet,  gramm.  4  Valerium  Catonem,  poetam  simul 
gravimaticumque  notissimum.  Ovid  trist.  2,  426  seems  to  allude  to  the  erotic 
subjects  of  his  poems :  et  leve  Comifici  parque  Catonis  opus.  Cf.  LSchwabb,  quaestt. 
Catull.  805.    NippEBDET,  op.  491.    Bebgk,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1, 126,  2. 

2.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Vergilian  carmina  minora  (§  229, 1)  contains, 
besides  other  matters,  the  Dirae  (188  hex.),  an  imprecation  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  an  estate  during  the  civil  wars.  As  the  second  part  (v.  104-188)  takes  the  form 
of  a  lament  for  his  beloved  Lydia,  JScaliger,  N&ke  and  others  have  conjectured 
Valerius  Cato  to  be  the  author.  But  neither  Cato's  minority  nor  the  Sullan  period 
(n.  1)  tally  with  this  poem,  which  rather  alludes  to  the  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  718/41.  Cf.  KFHermann,  ges.  Abh.  114.  BMerkel,  on  the  Ibis  p.  864.  It  was 
attributed  to  Vergil  because  he  also  had  lost  his  estate  718/41 ;  but  there  is  no 
further  agreement  between  this  poem  and  Vergil  either  in  mode  of  thought, 
poetic  peculiarities  or  other  circumstances. — Bibbeck  (rOm.  Dicht.  1,  811)  indeed 
takes  Valerius  Cato  for  the  author  of  both  poems,  but  believes  him  to  have  com- 
posed them  only  when  the  agrarian  distribution  of  718/41  again  brought  to  his 
mind  the  injury  which  he  had  suffered  during  the  Sullan  proscription  of  678/81. 
After  forty  years !  But  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  poem  go  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  reverse  of  such  a  reminiscence.  Moreover  the  immoderation  of 
youth  or  of  undisciplined  grief  betrays  itself  throughout  the  poem,  which  is 
monotonous  and  unpleasing  on  account  of  the  piling  of  one  imprecation  on  another. 
How  different  would  be  the  language  of  a  sexagenarian,  in  whose  memory  the 
recollection  of  a  long-past  sorrow  was  reawakened !  As  the  events  of  the  year 
718/41  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  poem,  the  name  of  Lydia 
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is  the  thin  thread  on  which  Scali^er's  theory  hangs.  And  here  we  are  warned  to 
be  circumspect  by  the  title  of  the  Indignatio,  which  would  at  once  be  coupled  with 
the  Dirae,  but  that  this  Is  precluded  by  the  definite  list  of  contents  given  by  Suet. 
1.1.  FJacobs,  verm.  Schrr.  5,  689,  saw  that  the  poem  must  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  *  Dirae '  and  *  Lydia  * ;  its  strophic  arrangement  marked  by  refrains,  and 
in  the  Bembine  MS.  by  rubricated  initials,  was  discovered  by  KEHermaks  1.1. 
118 ;  cf.  HKeil,  Haller  ALZ.  1849,  no.  61.  FCGObbel,  de  ephymn.  (Gott.  1858)  48 ; 
die  stroph.  Compos,  d.  Dirae,  Warendorf  1861 ;  Valeri  Catonis  carmina,  rec.  notisque 
instruxit  .  .  .  praemissus  est  lib.  de  Dir.  compos,  stroph.  emendatus,  Warendorf 
1865.  There  is  no  certain  trace  of  a  second  speaker  and  alternating  singing ;  the 
Battarus  of  the  Dirae  is  only  the  person  addressed,  and  has  no  further  individu> 
ality ;  the  occasion  and  author  are  evidently  the  same  in  both  poems  (cf .  also  Dir. 
20  with  Lyd.  18) ;  in  the  Dirae,  it  is  stated  that  the  separation  from  Lydia  who 
remains  on  the  estate  (Dir.  41.  89.  95)  renders  its  loss  doubly  painful,  but  the  con- 
nection between  Lydia  and  the  estate  is  not  explained.  In  the  *  Lydia  *  the  estate 
is  envied  the  possession  of  the  beloved  girl,  whose  unmerited  loss  is  bewailed,  with 
much  display  of  mythological  learning,  and  in  the  sentimental,  effeminate  tone  of 
some  of  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  to  the  beginning  of  which  both 
these  poems  clearly  belong. — Editions :  cf .  §  229,  5  in  Burmann^s  Anth.  lat.  2,  p. 
649  and  Wernsdorf^s  PLM.  8,  1.  Bee.  et  ill.  CPutsche,  Jena  1828.  Val.  Catonis 
carmina  cum  animadw.  AFNaekii  ;  ace.  .  .  .  de  Y.  C.  eiusque  vita  ao  poesi  .  .  . 
diss.,  Bonn  1847.  Further  in  OBibbeck^s  App.  VergiL  (Lpz.  1868)  p.  165  (cf.  p.  22. 
50).  MHaupt's  ed.  of  Vergil.,  Lpz.»  1878,  p.  576.  BIhrrns  PLM.  2,  78.— Cf. 
OBiBBBCK,  r5m.  Dicht.  1,  809.  Criticism:  MScvmidt,  PhiL  8,  190;  FCGObbel, 
ZfGW.  20,  584.  22,  750 ;  Haupt,  op.  8,  618 ;  BEllis,  Joum.  of  philol.  8,  72 ;  Americ. 
joum.  of  phil.  1887  (on  Vatic.  8269  s.  XV). 

8.  Suet.  gr.  9  L,  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  7  B.)  Orhiliua 
Pupillu8  Beneventaitus  .  .  .  primo  apparituram  magutratibua  fedt^  deinde  in 
Mcuxdonia  comiculo,  mox  equo  meruit,  functusque  militia  atudia  repetiit  .  .  ,',ac  pro- 
fet9ua  diu  in  patria  quinquageaimo  demum  anno  Somam  connde  Cicerone  (a.  691/63) 
tranaiit,  docuitque  maiore  fama  quam  emolumento.  namque  iam  persenex  pauperem 
se  ,  .  ,  quodam  scriplofatetur  (see  however  Suet.  gr.  8).  librum  etiam  cui  est  titulua 
f  perialogoe  (peri  alogon  Beroaldus,  TcpcaX^i^f  Toup)  edidit  continentem  querelas  de 
iniuriie  qu€U  pro/essores  neglegentia  aut  ambitione  parentum  acciperent  (from  this  is 
probably  taken  Prisc.  GL.  2,  881,  1  Orbiliut  *quae  vix  ab  hominibus  consequi 
po98unt  ^).  fuit  autem  ncUurae  acerhae  .  .  .  etiam  in  diecipuloe,  for  which  he  cites 
Horace  (ep.  2. 1, 71)  and  Domitius  Marsus  (§  248, 1).  ac  ne  principum  quidem  virorum 
ineectatione  abstinuit.  .  .  .  ifixit  props  ctd  centesimum  etetatis  annum  (§  192,  6)  .  .  . 
statua  eius  Beneventi  osienditur  in  Capitolio  .  .  .  marmorea  habitu  sedentis  ac  palliati 
appositis  duobus  scriniis,  reliquit  filium  Orbilium  et  ipsum  grammaticum  pro/essorem. 
Mention  of  passages  in  his  works  ib.  4  and  8.  Cf.  §  159,  6.  Many  writers  (Beisio, 
NiPPEROET,  ThSchmid,  Phil.  11,  54  and  others)  consider  him  to  be  the  gramma- 
ticorum  equitum  doctissimuSy  whose  acerbity  is  by  Horace  sat.  1, 10,  4  contrasted 
with  the  refinement  and  mild  judgment  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  148^  5). — AGLangb, 
verm.  Schrr.  182. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  14  Curtius  Nicia  adhaesii  Cn.  Pompeio  et  C.  Memmio;  sed  cum 
codicillos  Memmi  et  Pompei  uxorem  de  stupro  jperiulisset  proditus  a6  ea  Pompeium 
offendit  domoque  ei  interdictum  est  fuit  et  Ciceronis  familiaris  (in  support  of  which 
he  quotes  his  epp.  ad  Dolabellam  [=fam.  9, 10, 1  where  he  says  Niciam  nostrum] 
and  ad  Att.  12,  26,  2  of  a.  709/45  nosti  Niciite  nostri  imbecillUatemy  moUitiafn,  con- 
suHudinem  victus).    huius  de  Lucilio  libros  (cf.  §  148,  5)  etiam  Santra  camprobat. 
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201.  The  Stoic  system  was  ennobled  by  Cato  the  Younger 
(a.  669/96-708/46)  who  openly  professed  it  and  realised  its  prin- 
ciples in  his  words,  life,  and  death.  The  rigidity  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  unyielding  ob- 
stinacy of  Cato's  character,  which  was  inseparable  from  a  certain 
onesidedness  and  narrowness  of  mind, 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  great-grandson  of  Censorius,  was  bom  659/95,  trib. 
pleb.  692/62,  praetor  700/54,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Utica  after  the  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  April  708/46.  Though  wanting  in  political  acumen  and  mental 
energy,  he  deserves  great  respect  for  his  faithfulness,  firmness  and  unselfishness  in 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic.  Cf.  Plutabch^s  Cato  minor,  which  is  probably 
derived  from  Paetus  Thrasea  (§  299,  7).  His  character  is  delineated  in  Sall.  Catil. 
74.  Vellei.  2,  85,  2  is  exaggerated ;  cf.  Dbumann,  GR.  5, 158.  PBE.  5, 1911,  20. 
HKOCHLT,  ak.  Vortrftge  1,  58.  HWartmann,  Leben  d.  Cato  v.  Utica,  Ziir.  1858. 
MoMMSEN,  EG.  8^  459.    FDGeblach,  Cato  der  jOngere,  Bas.  1866. 

2.  Erroneously  Hirron.  Eus.  Chron.  on  a.  Abr.  1948  (Amand.  1949)=685/69. 
M,  Parciuf  Cato  stoiau  phUotophus  agnoacUur,  Cic.  Brut.  118  stoici  .  .  .  traducti  a 
disputando  €td  dicendum  inopes  reperiuntur.  unum  excipio  Catanem,  in  quo  perfectunmo 
ttoico  summam  doquentiam  non  desiderem.  119  habei  a  atoicit  id  quod  (xb  illia  pe- 
tendum  fuit^  sed  dicere  didicit  a  dicendi  magistris  eorutnque  more  se  exercuU,  leg.  8, 
40  nee  eat  umquam  longa  oratione  utendum,  niai  aut  peccante  aemUu  .  .  .  tolli  diem  utile 
eat  aut  cum  tanta  cauaa  eat  ut  opua  ait  ortUoria  copia  ;  .  .  .  quorum  generum  in  utroque 
magnua  noater  Cato  eat.  For  the  use  which  he  made  of  philosophy  see  §  50, 4.  Quint. 
11, 1,  86  Calo  eloquena  aenator  fuiL  Plut.  Cato  min.  5  A  Xlryot  peap^p  yJh  oCSiv  oCSi 
KOfiyphv  elxc  AXX'  ^^  6pOiot  Koi  TepiTaOijs  koI  Tpax«5s.  ib.  23  toOtop  yubpop  CiP  Kdnap  ctxe 
^ia(ru)^c<TOal  <f>affi  rbp  \6yop  (the  speech  against  the  Catilinarians),  as  he  says  that  the 
COS.  Cicero  caused  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  if  indeed  this  be  not  a  confusion 
with  the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  Sallust  (Catil.  52);  cf.  Vellei.  2,  85,  8. 
FScHNEiDEB,  de  Catone  Uticensi  oratore,  ZfAW.  1848,  112.  Cato  wrote  iambics 
(tv  wucpf  irpo<rxp^ffo4UPOi  rod  * Apxi^&x<>^)  against  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  bride,  see  Plut.  Cat.  min.  7.  The  only  composition  by  him  which  we 
possess  is  his  letter  to  Cicero  a.  704/50,  fam.  15,  5. 

8.  Plin.  NH.  7,  118.  Uticenaia  Cato  unum  ex  iribuncUu  militum  (a.  687/67) 
philoaophum,  aUerum  ex  Cypria  legatione  (a.  696/58)  deportatsit  (to  Bome).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  the  Stoic  philosophers  Antipatros  of  Tyre  (Plut.  4),  Athenodoros 
(ib.  10  and  16),  ApoUonides  (ib.  65  sq.),  but  also  with  the  Peripatetic  Demetrios 
(ib.)  and  with  Philostratos  (ib.  57). 

4.  Immediately  on  his  death  Cato^s  character  became  a  subject  of  political 
controversy ;  see  §  180,  5.  195,  7.  215,  2.  220,  8.  But  even  under  the  Julian  dynasty 
the  opposition  delighted  in  glorifying  Cato  and  his  death  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose ;  see  AL.  897  sqq.  PLM.  4,  58. 

202.  The  most  distinguished  orators  of  this  period  were 
especially  M.  Calidius,  one  of  the  pioneers  and  chief  represent- 
atives of  the  new  Attic  school,  and  the  talented  but  profligate 
C.  Memmius,  who  also  attempted  metrical  composition  and  is 
.^nown  through  his  connection  with  Lucretius  and  Catullus.    As 
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speakers  may  be  mentioned  C.  Manilius  and  P.  Sestius,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  M.  Favonius  and  the  well-known  enemy  of 
Cicero,  P.  Clodius. 

L  HiBRON.  Ens.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1958=690/64  ApoUodorus  Pergamemu  (cf. 
§  44,  10)  .  .  .  praeceptor  Calidii  et  Augusli;  ib.  1960=697/57  M,  Calidius  orator 
elarus  habetur  (he  was  at  that  time  praetor,  Cic.  p.  red.  in  sen.  22.  Cass.  Dio  89, 11), 
qui  bdlo  postea  civUi  (a.  707/47)  Caesarianas  partes  secutus  (cf.  Caes.  b.  o.  1,  2),  cum 
togalam  Oalliam  regeret,  Flacentiae  obiiL  Unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  consul- 
ship a.  704/50  (LMoLL,  de  tempp.  epp.  Cic,  Berl.  1888  p.  1).  A  minute  description 
of  his  characteristics  as  an  orator  in  Cic.  Brut.  274-278,  in  which  one  feels  that 
Cicero  is  stating  his  case  against  an  important  representative  of  the  rival  school 
(see  p.  67.  246).  Here  we  read  e.g. :  non  fuU  orator  unua  e  multis^  potius  inter  multos 
prope  aingularis  fuitj  ita  reconditat  exquisitatque  sententiaa  moUia  et  pdlucena  veitiebat 
orotic  .  .  .  aceedebat  ordo  rerum  plenut  artis,  actio  liberality  totumque  dicendi  placi- 
dum  et  aanum  genus,  .  .  .  aberat  .  .  .  Ula  laut  qua  permoveret  atque  incitaret  animoa, 
quam  plurimum  poUere  diximus,  nee  erat  ulla  vie  atque  contentio.  Here  too  Cicero 
ridicules  the  negligent,  weak  and  listless  tone  (tarn  solute,  tarn  leniter,  tarn  osci- 
tanter)  of  the  accusations  of  Calidius  (cf .  Cael.  ap.  Cic.  fam.  8,  9,  5  Calidius  in 
aceusatione  satis  frigidus),  Cf.  Vbllei.  2,  80,  2.  Quint.  12,  10,  11  (subtilitas).  89. 
Speeches  by  him :  in  Q.  Gallium  ambitus  reum  (690/64 ;  cf.  AEussneb,  comment, 
petit.  1872, 21 ;  two  fragments  from  this  Fbst.  809, 81.  Non.  208, 27 ;  Cicero  defended 
the  accused.  Brut.  277.  Asouh.  p.  78,  29  K.-S.) ;  de  domo  Cioeronis  (697/57 ;  §  179, 
80.  Quint.  10,  1,  28) ;  pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro  (700/54,  he  was  for  the  defence, 
with  five  others,  amongst  whom  was  Cicero,  see  §  180, 1,  c ;  Ascon.  p.  18, 10) ;  pro 
libertate  Tenediorum  (700/54  with  Cicero,  Bibulus,  Favonius,  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2) ; 
pro  se  ambitus  reo  against  two  Ghillii,  who  took  their  revenge  for  a  former  prosecu- 
tion (703/51,  Cael.  ap.  Cic.  fam.  8,  4, 1.  8,  9,  5  Calidius  in  de/ensione  sua  diseriissi- 
mus).  Cf .  PBE.  2,  74.  8,  644.  HMbyeb,  oratt.  fr.»  486.  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  12, 
88a  867.   EBoHDB,  BhM.  41, 176.    OHabnbckbb,  JJ.  125,  607. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  247  C  Memmius  L.  /.  (the  surname  Gemdlus  is  incorrect,  see 
BBoBOHBsi,  oeuvr.  1, 152.  Mommsen,  rOm.  Mtinzw.  597)  perfectus  litteris,  sed  graecis, 
fastidiosus  sane  latinarum;  argutus  orator  verbisque  dulciSy  sed  /ugiens  non  modo 
dicendi  verum  etiam  cogitandi  laborem.  Yet  his  erotic  poems  (§  81,  1 ;  cf.  Ovid. 
trist.  2,  488  Memmi  carmen)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Greek.  He  was  a  trib. 
pL  688/66.  As  praetor  (696/58)  he  opposed  Caesar,  but  was  subsequently  gained 
over  by  him  (Suet.  lul.  78  Gai  Memmi,  cuius  asperrimis  ortUionibus  non  minare 
aeerbitale  rescripserat,  etiam  suffragator  max  in  petitione  consulatus  fuit).  He  was 
propraetor  in  Bithynia  a.  ^llhl  sq.,  when  Helvius  Cinna  and  Catullus  were  in 
his  cohors  (§  218,  2.  214,  4),  a.  701/58  he  was  accused  of  ambitus  when  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship ;  he  then  went  to  Greece  into  exile  and  there  died  about  705/49. 
PEE.  4, 1755,  a  Mommsen,  Mttnzw.  597.  Cf.  below  p.  855  1.  4  from  the  end. 
FB(ockbmOllbb),  Grenzboten  1869  2, 129. 

a  C.  Manilius,  as  trib.  pL  688/66  the  author  of  the  lex  Manilla,  for  which 
Livy  made  him  deliver  a  contio  bona  (Liv.  ep.  100.)    PB£.  4, 1482,  6. 

4.  P.  Sestius,  quaestor  691/68,  tr.  pL  697/57,  propraetor  in  Cilicia  a.  704/50 
(Plut.  Brut.  4),  afterwards  on  Caesar's  side.  On  the  tediousness  of  his  speech 
against  Antius  in  a  causa  civilis  see  Catullus  44, 10.  Cicero,  who  defended  him 
a.  696/56  (see  §  179, 82),  thought  little  of  his  talents  {l^iirn%  Plut.  Cic.  26 ;  nihil 
umquam  Ugi  tcriptum  vrirruMTrtpw,  Att.  7,  17,  2).    PBE.  6,  1128,  6. 

B.L.  A  A 
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5.  M.  Claadins  Marcellns,  cos.  708/51  (Cass.  Dio  40,  58  dXV  S  re  M<£/MrAXot  6 
MdpKot  Kcd  6  'PoC^of  6  SouXirfirtos  [§  174,  2],  6  fUp  did  ri/fif  rC»  p6fjuaf  ifiv€^>lv,  6  di  8id 
T^  Tiow  \hrf(av  SOvofuy  "op^drjirap),  f  709/45 ;  also  praised  as  an  orator  Brut.  248,  special 
prominence  being  given  to  the  fact  that  he  took  Cicero  as  his  modeL  He  is 
accordingly  included  in  the  small  number  of  living  orators  who  are  there  men- 
tioned (see  §  182,  3,  1).  Cf.  besides  §  179,  41.  PEE.  4,  1520,  12.— LJHerennins 
Balbus,  a  joint  prosecutor  of  M.  Caelius  (698/56.  Cic'  pCael.  25)  and  one  of  the 
prosecutors  of  Milo  (702/52.    Asoox.  p.  85  Or.  30  K.-S.). 

6.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  quaestor  a.  698/61,  tr.  pi.  696/58,  f  702/52 ;  see  Dru- 
MANN,  GB.  2, 199.  CWElberlino,  de  P.  CI.  P.,  Copenh.  1889.  IGentilb,  Clodio  e 
Ciceix)ne,  Milan  1876.  Cic.  pCaeL  27  P.  Clodius  .  .  .  cum  infiammatua  ageret  .  .  . 
fx)ce  maxima^  tametsi  probabam  eius  doquerdiam^  tamen  non  pertime8cebam\  iUiquci 
enim  in  cauais  eum  videram  frustra  litigantem,  A.  700/54  he  appeared  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Procilius  and  the  defender  of  M.  Scaurus. 

7.  M.  Favonius  (Drumann,  GB.  3,  82.  PRE.  8,  487),  aedile  701/53,  praetor 
705/49,  t  712/42,  the  servile  imitator  of  the  younger  Cato  (§  201),  a  man  who  was 
offensive  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  orator.  Cic.  Att. 
2,  1,  9  ttcauavit  Nctsicam  (694/60)  honesU  (SHBinkes  reads  thus :  the  MSS.  have 
inhone$U)  ac  moUaU  (Malaspina  thus :  the  MSS.  modeste)  tamen  dixit  ita  ut  Hhodi 
vidtretur  molis  potius  quam  Moloni  operam  dediate,  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2  {pro  Tenediontm 
libertate  700/54 ;  see  §  202, 1).  Probably  it  is  he  who  is  also  referred  to  in  Gkll. 
15,  8,  where  a  pa.ssage  against  luxury  is  given  ex  oreUiane  JTooortm,  veteria  oraioria, 
non  indiaerti  virij  delivered  by  him  cum  legem  Liciniam  de  aumptu  minuendo  auctaii : 
this  then  would  not  be  the  lex  Licinia  simiptuaria  mentioned  above  §  141, 7  1. 18. 
148, 1 1. 13,  but  rather  the  lex  Licinia  Pompeia,  which  was  brought  forward  699/55 
but  subsequently  withdrawn  by  its  proposers  (Cass.  Dio.  89,  87). 

203.  T.  Lucretius  Carus  (probably  bom  668/96,  died  15 
Oct.  699/65),  in  his  didactic  poem  de  rerum  natura  in  six  books 
treated  of  physics,  psychology  and  (though  briefly)  of  Epi- 
curean Ethics.  Though  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  no 
happy  idea  to  embody  in  poetry  such  a  dry  and  mechanical 
doctrine,  yet  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  lord  and  master 
Epicurus,  the  noble  apostolic  inspiration  with  which  he  preaches 
the  Epicurean  creed  as  the  means  of  salvation  from  the  darkness 
of  superstition,  the  honest  zeal  with  which  he  impugns  false 
idols,  the  fervent  tone  of  deep  conviction  in  which  he  promises  to 
set  men  free  from  the  fear  of  the  gods,  of  their  own  passions  and 
of  death,  and  to  bestow  on  them  truth  and  inward  peace,  all 
this  is  elevating  to  witness.  The  mental  power  and  perseverance 
evinced  in  his  struggle  with  his  hard  subject-matter  deserve 
indeed  the  greatest  admiration.  In  many  passages  the  poet's 
high  genius  breaks  through  all  the  fetters  of  his  original  design. 
As  if  for  relief  from  his  severe  abstract  reasoning,  he  often 
pauses  to  introduce,  with  happy  effect,  picturesque  illustrations 
from  nature  and  human  life.      Still  the  tone  pervading  ihe 
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whole  work  is  sad  and  moumftd  and  in  many  passages  even 
bitter.  The  poet  makes  us  feel  the  disappointed  hopes  and  the 
painful  intellectual  struggles,  which  he  has  gone  through.  The 
style  is  unequal :  often  heavy,  cramped  and  stiff,  but  as  often 
vivid,  striking  and  trenchant,  sometimes  of  glowing  vehemence, 
sometimes  of  a  ruggedness  which  possesses  a  pecuUar  attraction ; 
in  spite  of  all  defects,  the  performance  of  a  master  of  language. 
His  mode  of  thought  and  writing  was  averse  to  his  own  time 
and  directed  to  a  better  past ;  hence  he  received  little  attention 
in  his  own  age ;  and  though  later  writers  were  greatly  influenced 
by  him,  antiquity  was  never  able  to  realise  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  this  figure  among  the  poets.  Many  peculiarities 
of  the  work  should  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  completed  and  edited  by  the  author  himself. 

1.  HiEAONTH.  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1922  (thus  Amand.  and  Freh. :  ad  a. 
1923  Bern.) « 659/95  T,  Lticretiua  poeta  ncucitur^  qui  postea  amatorio  poculo  in 
/urorem  versus,  cum  aliquot  libros  per  intervaUa  insaniae  conscripsisseiy  quos  posiea 
Cicero  emendavit,  propria  se  manu  interfecit  anno  aetatis  XLIIII  (therefore  706/51)< 
Jerome  has  probably  in  this  case,  as  he  frequently  does,  fixed  the  date  of  birth 
too  late  by  a  year,  see  Marx  1.1. 1S9.  Donat.  vita  Vergil.  2  implies  a  different 
date  for  his  death :  usque  ad  virilem  togam  quam  XVII  (correctly  XV)  anno  natali 
suo  (15  Oct.)  accepit  isdem  Hits  consulibus  iterum  duobus  quibus  erat  natus  (that  is 
to  say  699/55,  Cn.  Pompeio  II.  and  M.  Licinio  Crasso  II),  evenitque  ut  eo  ipso  die 
Lucretius  poeta  decederet,  and  this  explicit  statement  going  back  to  Suetonius 
certainly  may  be  accepted  with  confidence.  In  favour  of  this  date  may  be 
alleged  that  Cicero's  words  on  Lucretius  in  a.  709/54  (vid.  n.  2),  relative  to  his 
edition  of  the  poem,  presuppose  the  poet's  death.  Therefore  anno  aetfUis  XLIIII 
must  be  wrong :  L.  must  have  died  in  his  42nd  year.  In  the  Munich  MS.  14429 
8.  X  we  find  the  notice :  Titus  Lucretius  poeta  nascitur  stib  consulibus.  anfl  xx  u. 
//  afi  VirgUium.  Attempts  at  elucidation  by  HUseher,  BhM.  22,  444 ;  23,  678 ; 
further  arguments  concerning  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  FPollk,  Phil.  25, 
499.  26, 560.  HSauppb,  quaestt.  Lucret.  GOtt.  1880,  8.  JWoltjeb,  JJ.  129, 184  and 
esp.  FMarx,  BhM.  43,  136. 

That  Lucretius  lost  his  reason  and  committed  suicide  in  that  state,  is 
quite  credible,  considering  the  frame  of  mind  which  appears  in  the  poem 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  (of  Teuffel  among  others)  that  this 
terrible  end  was  merely  invented  for  the  atheist  by  believers.  One  involuntarUy 
compares  the  similar  fate  of  Tasso,  HOlderlin,  Lenau,  FBaimund.  FHebbel 
ALindner  and  others.  The  cause  assigned  for  his  malady,  the  love-philtre,  is 
about  as  preposterous  as  similar  empirical  opinions  to  account  for  diseases  at  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  Lucretius  wrote  aliquot  libros  per  inlervaUa  insaniae, — Of  the  rest  of 
the  poet's  life  we  know  nothing,  as  Lucretius  is  quite  silent  oonceming  himself. 
Of  his  contemporaries  he  only  mentions  Memmius,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work  : 
1,  26  te  sociam  (Venus,  whom  the  atheist  inconsistently  invokes)  sUtdeo  scribendis 
versibus  esse,  quos  ego  de  rerum  natura  pangere  conor  Memmiadae  nostro,  quern  te, 
dsa,  tempore  in  omni  omnibus  omatum  voluisti  txceUere  rebus  (Venus  crowned  by 
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Cupido  is  found  on  coins  of  the  Memmii,  HSauppe,  Phil.  22, 182).  Memmins  is 
usually  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  above  §  202,  2.  From  his  mode  of 
mentioning  Memmius,  and  from  the  cognomen  Carus  which  is  otherwise  unknown 
in  the  gens.Lucretia  (it  is  altogether  doubtful  CIL.,  9, 1867),  it  is  a  probable  in- 
ference that  Lucretius  was  not  of  good  birth,  but  perhaps  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
or  an  emancipated  slave.  FMarx  in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  spec.,  Bonn  1881,  p.  8. 
— AKannenoiksbeb,  JJ.  181,  59.  SBrandt,  JJ.  181,  601.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  school  of  Boman  poets  (Cato,  Catullus  etc.),  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  metre  (n.  5). — His  portrait  on  a  gem  (impronte 
gemm.  del  Instit.  2,  78 ;  bull.  1831,  112)  ?  engraved  as  frontispiece  in  Munro's 
edition  :  Bernouilli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  285. 

2.  By  Cicero  Jerome  (see  n.  1  L  4)  no  doubt  meant  the  famous  orator  and  not 
his  brother  Quintus,  nor  is  there  any  other  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At 
most  doubts  might  be  raised  against  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story  (see  KGkeisse,  ' 
de  w.  in  Lucr.  repetitis  46)  on  account  of  Gicero^s  absolute  silence,  seeing  that  it  is 
by  no  means  a  failing  of  his  to  be  silent  on  his  own  performances ;  he  never  quotes 
Lucretius.  Cicero's  opinion  on  Lucretius :  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  3  (a.  700/54)  Lucreti 
poemata  (cf.  Gell.  1,  21,  5  in  carmintbuM  Lucreti  and  Vellbi.  2,  86,  2)  ut  scribis  ita 
8unt :  multis  luminibus  ingeniij  mvUcte  tamen  artin,  Le.  '  I  agree  with  your  view  that 
^even  though  the  work  as  a  whole  leaves  much  to  be  desired^  yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  genius  in  it,  and  the  art  displayed  throughout  is  very  considerable.' 
The  passage  has  been  needlessly  cumbered  with  emendations.  The  words  immedi- 
ately following  in  Cicero,  which  according  to  the  MSS.  refer  to  Sallust's  Empedo- 
clea  (192, 1),  are  made  by  many  writers,  by  alterations  in  the  text,  to  apply  to 
Lucretius :  aed  cum  ^eeqk  adds  ctd  umbUicumy  vener^  (finierie  MHebtz),  virum 
te  put<ibo  ;  si  SaUustii  Empedodea  hgeris^  homineni  non  putabo.  On  the  whole  of  this 
passage  see  FPolle,  Phil.  25,  501.  Berok,  op.  1,  425.  Vahlen,  ind.  lect.  1881/82, 
8.  HNettleship,  Joum.  of  phil.  18,  85.  IKubik,  diss.  Vindobon.  1,  841.  At  all 
events,  Cicero's  part  was  not  very  important,  and  it  might  almost  seem  that  he  was 
half  ashamed  of  being  sponsor  to  such  a  dangerous  work.  His  action  does  not  go 
very  far  to  confirm  the  otherwise  dubious  assertion  (ap.  Plin.  ep.  8, 15, 1)  M.  Tullium 
mira  benignitate  poetarum  ingenia  fovisse.  It  would  be  more  just  from  Lucretius' 
imitations  of  Cicero's  Aratea  (see  Munro  on  Lucr.  5,  619)  to  infer  the  existence  of 
a  certain  connection  between  the  two.  See  also  Nep.  Att.  12,  4  quern  post  Lucretii 
CoUulliijue  mortem  multo  elegantissinium  poetani  nostram  tulisae  aetatem  etc.  Ovid. 
am.  1,  15,  23.  trist.  2,  425.  Vitruv.  9,  8.  Vellei.  2,  86,  2  audores  carminum  Varro- 
nem  ac  Lucretium,  Quint.  10,  1,  87.  Macer  et  Lucretius  legendi  quidem,  sed  non  ut 
phrasin,  i.e.  corpus  eloquentiae,  faciant.  elegantes  in  sua  quisque  materia^  sed  alter 
humUisj  alter  (Lucr.)  difficUis,  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  76,  docti  furor  arduus  Lucreti, 
Horace  shows  his  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  in  several  passages  in  his  Satires, 
eg.  1, 1,  13  (Lucr.  2,  104.  5,  164).  118  (Lucr.  8,  938).  1,  3, 88  (Lucr.  4,  1153).  1,  5, 101 
(Lucr.  5,  82).  1,  6,  4  (Lucr.  3,  1028).  18  (Lucr.  3,  69).  ep.  1,  16,  38  (Lucr.  2,  1005). 
c.  1,  26, 6  (Lucr.  4,  2).  Even  c.  4,  7,  15  the  bonus  Ancus  (Lucr.  8,  1025)  is  again 
found.  E.  GoBEL,  ZfoG.  8,  421.  JABeisacker,  Hor.  u.  sein  Verh.  zu  Lucr.,  Bresl. 
1873.  AWeinoArtner,  de  Horatio  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  Gell.  1,  21,  7 
noH  verba  sola,  sed  versus  prope  totos  et  locos  quoque  Lucreti  j^lurimos  sectatum  esse 
Vergilium  videmus.  Cf.  §  228,  6  in  fin.  So  too  Vergil  G.  2,  490  sqq.  may  be 
supposed  to  think  especially  of  Lucretius.  BWOhler,  d.  Einfluss  d.  Lucr.  auf 
die  Dichter  d.  august.  Zeit.  I  (Vergil),  Greifsw.  1876.  Influence  on  Ovid,  see 
AZiNOERLE,  Ovids  Verhftltn.  2,  12 ;  more  considerable  on  Manilius  (§  253,  5  ad  fin.). 
The   archaists  of   the  Ibt  century  of  the  Christian  era  preferred  Lucretius  to 
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Vergil  (Tac.  dial.  23).  JJessen,  tlber  Lucr.  tmd  sein  Verhftltnis  zu  CatuU  (c.  64) 
und  Spateren  (esp.  Amobius),  Kiel  1872.  Cf.  §  214,  6.  On  the  use  made  of 
Lacretius  by  the  Panegyrists  see  SBrandt,  BhM.  88,  606. — On  the  chronology  of 
the  work :  book  4  must  have  been  written  after  685/69 :  for  in  4, 78  sqq.  is  men- 
tioned the  covering  over  of  the  theatre  with  vela,  which  first  occurred  in  that 
year ;  b.  6  after  695/59 :  for  6,  109  are  mentioned  the  carhasina  vela  covering  the 
theatre,  which  were  only  introduced  at  that  time  (Plin.  NH.  19,  23)»  Cf.  FMakx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  spec.  18.    SBrakdt,  J  J.  181,  601. 

8.  Characteristics  of  the  work.  The  deepest  veneration  for  Epicurus :  8,  8  te 
sequoTy  o  Graiae  gentis  deeus  ...  (9)  tu  pater ^  ea  rerum  inventor  .  .  .  tuisque  ex, 
incluley  chartia,  floriferia  ut  apes  in  aaUibua  omnia  lihanty  omnia  noe  itidem  depeuci- 
fnur  aurea  dicta,  aurea  perpetua  semper  dignisshna  vita.  Sympathy  with  Empe- 
dokles :  1,  729  nil  tamen  hoc  (Emp.)  habuisse  (Siciliam)  viro  praedarius  in  se  .  ,  ut 
vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus.  Allusion  to  Ennius :  1,  117.  Lucretius  is  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  that  he  looks  upon  the  errors  of 
others  with  compassion  and  self-congratulation  (2,  7-18),  and  he  is  so  certain  of 
the  merit  of  his  enterprise  that  he  is  engaged  on  it  night  and  day  (1, 148.  4,  966 
sq.)  and  forgets  all  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  (1,  418  sqq.  921)  and  the  treat- 
ment of  it  in  Latin  (propter  egestatem  patrii  sermonis  1,  140.  882.  8,  261),  in  the 
hope  of  renown  (1,  922),  which  he  claims  with  charming  naivete  primum  quod 
magnis  doceo  de  rebus  et  artis  reUigionum  (cf.  68  sqq.  84  sqq.  2,  44,  where  mortis 
limores  are  mentioned)  animos  nodis  exsclvere  pergo  ;  deinde  quod  obscura  de  re 
tarn  lucida  pango  carmina,  tnusaeo  canlingens  cuncta  lepore  (1,  980-988) ;  and  also 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  his  attempt  (1,  926  avia  Pieridum  peragro  loea 
nuUius  ante  trita  solo  iuvatque  novos  decerpere  flores,  cf.  2,  1028  sqq.),  which  should 
be  understood  only  in  reference  to  Boman  literature.  A  certain  melancholy  per- 
vades his  whole  system,  see  e.  g.  8, 870-977  and  other  passages.  JBeisacker,  der 
Todesgedanke  .  .  bes.  bei  Epikur  und  Lucretius,  Treves  1862.  His  instincts  are 
attested  by  many  touching  descriptions  of  scenes  of  human  life  (1,  988  sqq.  2, 
1168  sqq.  8,  907  sqq.  5,  223  sqq.)  and  of  nature  (2,  29  sqq«  144  sqq.  852  sqq.). 

4.  Authorities  and  system.  Chief  fund  of  information  on  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  :  Epicurea  ed.  HUseneb,  Lps.  1887.  FALange,  Gksch.  des  Ma- 
terialismus '  1,  99.  189.  JBRoyer,  les  arguments  du  mat^rialisme  dans  L.,  Par. 
1888.  IBruns,  Lucrez-Studien,  Freib.  1884.  FSiemerino,  quaestt.  Lucrett., 
KOnigsb.  1867  II.  J  Woltjkr,  Lucr.  philosophia  cum  fontibus  comparata,  Gronin- 
gen  1877.  FBockemCllkr,  Studd.  zu  Lucr.  u.  Epik.,  Stade  1877.  GLohmahv, 
quaestt.  Lucr.  (cap.  II  de  ratione  inter  Lucr.  et  Epic),  Brunswick  1882.  PBusch, 
de  Posidonio  Lucretii  auctore  (in  b.  6),  Greifsw.  1882 ;  Lucr.  u.  die  Isonomie,  JJ. 
188,  777.  EHallieb,  Lucr.  carm.  e  fragmentis  Empedoclis  adumbratiun,  Jena 
1857.  ABastlein,  quid  L.  debuerit  Empedocli,  Schleusingen  1875.  JMasson,  the 
atomic  theory  of  L.,  Lond.  1884.  WHMallock,  introd.  to  Lucr.,  Lond.  1876. 
JVeitch,  Lucr.  and  the  Atomic  theory,  Glasg.- 1875.  ABRiEaBR,de  atomorum  Epi- 
curearum  motu  principali,  in  the  phil.  Abhh.  f.  M Hertz,  Berl.  1888,  215.  ThBin]>- 
SEIL,  quaestt.  Lucr.,  Anclam  1867 ;  de  omnia  infinitate  ap.  Lucr.,  Eschwege  1870. 
WHOrschelmamm,  observatt.  Lucr.  alterae.  Lips.  1877  (on  the  inane  in  Lucr.; 
also  GTeichmClleb,  BhM.  88,  810).  CGneisse,  das  omne  bei  L.,  JJ.  121,  887. 
FHOfer,  zur  Lehre  von  der  Sinneswahmehmung  in  Lucr.  lY,  Stendal  1872. 
AJBeisackbr,  quaestiones  Lucr.,  Bonn  1847 ;  Epicuri  de  animorum  natura  doc- 
trina  a  Lucretio  tractata,  Cologne  1855.  MEichmee,  adnott.  ad  Lucr.  .  .  .  de 
animae  natura  doctrinam,  Berl.  1884.  HHempel,  die  Ethik  des  L.,  Salzwedel  1872. 
DiBBiTSCH,  d.  Sittenlehre  des  L.,  Ostrowo  1886. 
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5.  Diction  and  metre.  FWAltenbitbg,  de  usa  antiquae  locntionis  in  Lncr., 
Gk)tha  1857.  CWFPboll,  de  formis  antiqnis  Lucr.,  Bresl.  1859.  BSchubert,  de 
Lacr.  verborom  formatione,  Halle  1865.  BBoutebwek,  Lucr.  qnaestiones  gramm. 
et  crit.,  Halle  1861.  FWHoltze,  syntaxis  Lncr.  lineamenta,  Lps.  1868.  HKbllbb, 
de  verbb.  c.  praeposs.  compositis  ap.  L.,  Halle  1880.  EBeichenhart,  d.  snbordi- 
nierenden  cans.  Conjj.  bei  L.  I,  Frankenthal  1881 ;  II  BlfbajrrGW.  18,  98 ;  der  Inf. 
bei  L.,  Act.  Erlang.  4,  457.  KGneisse  (on  porro),  JJ.  128,  489.  FPollb,  de  artis 
vocabolis  (philosophical  technical  terms)  quibusdam  Lucr.,  Dreed.  1866. 
CQLStIoler,  de  sermone  Lncr.,  Jena  1869.  EKaiiETSCH,  de  abundanti  dicendi 
genere  Lucr.,  Berl.  1881.  JVahlen,  obss.  quaed.  sermonis  Lucr.,  Berl.  VorL-Vers. 
1881  f.  CWoLFF,  de  Lucr.  vocabulis  singularibus,  Halle  1878.  FSchbobtkb,  die 
Conditionalsfttze  des  L.,  Jena  1874.  OKt^HN,  quaestt.  Lucr.  gramm.  et  metr.,  Bresl. 
1869.  EBOcHEL,  de  re  metrica  Lucr.,  HOxter  1874.  ThBibt,  hist,  hezametri  lat., 
Bonn  1876,  20. 

6.  Incompleteness  (gaps,  repetitions,  ambiguous  constructions),  etc.  As  to  the 
extent  of  this  and  the  care  of  the  editor,  opinions  differ  (see  HPubmann,  JJ.  67, 
658.  FPoLLE,  PhiL  25,  508),  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  itself  or  the 
greater  polish  of  the  early  books  (2-8)  when  compared  with  the  others.  FBocke- 
M&LLEB,  Stud,  zu  Lucr.  u.  Epikur  (Stade  1877)  1, 17.  HStObenbubo,  de  Lucr.  libxx) 
primo,  acta  Lips.  2,  867.  FNeumann,  de  interpolationibus  Lucr.,  Halle  1875. 
AForbioer,  de  L.  carmine  a  scriptore  serioris  aetatis  pertractato,  Lps.  1824. 
AKannenoiesseb,  de  L.  versibus  transponendis,  QCit,  1878.  KGneisse,  de  versibus 
in  Lucr.  carmine  repetitis,  Strassb.  1878.  GLohmanit  (n.  4)  p.  8  de  repetitionibus. 
ThTohte,  JJ.  119,  541.— On  the  Proemium  (of  b.  1)  see  JVahlek,  Berl.  SBer.  1878, 
479.    HSauppe,  quaestt.  Lucr.  1880, 11.    PSusemihl,  Greifsw.  1884 ;  Phil.  44, 745. 

7.  On  Lucretius  and  his  work  see  e,g.  LGrasbergeb,  de  Lucr.  carmine,  Munich 
1856  (de  L.  philosophia  5-21  ;  de  arte  L.  21-41),  and  especially  CMartha,  le 
po^me  de  Lucr. ;  morale,  religion,  science,  Par.  *  1885.— Mommskn,  EG.  8  •,  594. 
ABrieoer,  in  the  Gegenwart^  (1875),  169.    Eibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  278. 

8.  Ancient  commentators:  Valerius  Probus  (§  800,  4),  Hierontm.  in  Buf. 
(2,  472  VaU.),  see  §  41,  4.  CI  JSteup,  de  Probis  81.— In  the  Middle  ages  Lucretius 
appears  to  have  been  completely  forgotten ;  JJessen,  Phil.  80,  286.  Cf.  MHaupt, 
op.  8,  641. 

9.  All  the  MSS.  of  Lucretius  may  be  traced  back  to  the  long  lost  archetype 
(about  8.  IV-V,  without  separate  division  of  words),  of  which  in  the  9th  cent, 
there  were  still  three  copies  extant.  Of  these  we  still  possess  one,  the  Vossianus 
F.  80  8.  IX  in  Leyden  (*oblongus ' ;  facsimile  in  Chatelain  t.  56.  57),  see  EGObel, 
BhM.  15,  401.  From  the  second  copy,  very  similar  to  theoblongus,  which  Poggio 
brought  from  Germany  to  Italy,  are  descended  the  numerous  Italian  MSS.,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  greatly  interpolated  ;  lastly,  from  the  third  are  derived  the 
Vossianus  Q.  94  s.  X  (*  quadrat us^)  in  Leyden  (Chatelain  t.  58)  and  the  frag- 
ments at  Copenhagen  and  Vienna  (eight  schedae  Havnienses  and  ten  Vindobo- 
nenses.  Chatelain  t.  59.  60),  see  BJFHenrichsen,  de  fragm.  Gottorpiensi  Lucr., 
Eutin  1846.  EGObel,  BhM.  12,  449.  See  esp.  Lachmamm^s  commentary  p.  8.  Also 
FPoLLE,  Phil.  25,  528.  517. — J  Woltjer  (new  examination  of  the  Leidenses),  J  J. 
119,  769.  He  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  trace  back  to  a  still  earlier  arche- 
type than  that  of  Lachmann :  against  this  see  ABrieoer,  JJ.  127,  553. — One  of 
the  interpolated  Italian  MSS.  is  the  Monac.  816*  s.  XV,  once  in  the  possession  of 
PVictorius  (cod.  Victorianus) :  the  'corrections  in  this  are  probably  due  to  IPon- 
tanus'  pupil,  MMarullus  (f  1500) ;  see  LSpenqel,  Mttnchn.  Gel.  Anz.  83  (1851),  771. 
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WChbist,  qnaest.  Lacr.,  Munich  1855.  EOObel,  quaest.  Lucr.  crit.,  Salzb.  1857 ; 
BhM.  12,  458.  De  ood.  Victor,  by  HSauppb  (GOtt.  1864)  and  BBoutebwbk  (Halle 
1865).    MuNRo'8  ed.  p.  7.  27.    FPolle,  Phil.  25,  518. 

10.  On  the  basis  of  these  MSS.  the  text  of  Lucretius  was  first  restored  by 
Lachmann  in  his  epoch-making  revision,  which  however  presumed  too  much  on 
corruption  in  the  text  and  aocordingly  went  much  too  far  in  the  way  of  emenda- 
tion :  Lucretii  de  rerum  natura  libri  sex.  CLACHMAinrns  recensuit  et  emendavit, 
BeroL  1850  {*  1871):  also  CLACHMAirai  in  L.  libroe  oommentarius,  BeroL  1850 
(^  1882 ;  index  copiosus  to  the  commentary  by  FHardbr,  BerL  1882). — Numerous 
critical  contributions:  JMarklamd,  Hermath.  7,  153.  HPurmann  (Bresl.  1846. 
Naumb.  1849.  Lauban  1858,  1860.  Cottbus  1867.  Phil.  3,  66.  7,  733.  JJ.  115, 
278),  JSiEBKLis  (Lps.  1844),  HLotzk  (Phil.  7,  696),  WChhist  (Munich  1855), 
JJessrk  (Gott.  1868,  p.  10-40),  EGObel  (Bonn  1854),  JNMadvio  (op.  1,  805.  adv. 
crit.  2,  22),  JBernays  (BhM.  5,  588;  8,  159),  ThBerok,  op.  1,  428  sqq.,  FSdsemihl 
and  ABrieoer  (PhU.  14,  550.  28,  455.  628.  24,  422.  25,  67.  27,  2a  29,  417.  82,  478. 
88,  481.  4-1,  61),  LMOller  (ib.  15, 157),  ThBindseil  (de  L.  libr.  I  et  II  qui  sunt  de 
atomis ;  Halle  1865,  on  1, 951-1118,  Berl.  1870),  FPollb  (Phil.  25, 269),  FBockkmOlleb 
(Lucretiana,  Stade  1868),  JLUssino,  Tidskrift  f.  Filol.  b.  7  (Copenh.  1868),  PLamoek 
(PhiL  84,  28),  WH5rschelmann  (obes.  critt.  in  Lucr.  libr.  II,  act.  Lps.  5,  1,  see 
above  n.  4 ;  cf.  ABrieoer,  JJ.  Ill,  609),  ThTohte,  JJ.  117,  128,  JWoltjeb,  JJ.  119, 
769  (also  ABrieoer,  JJ.  127,  558).  125,  471.  CMFbanckbm,  JJ.  121,  765.  SBrandt, 
ib.  771.  AKannehoiesser,  JJ.  125,  888 ;  Phil.  48,  586.  JPPostgatb,  Joum.  of 
philol.  16, 124.— Cf.  the  notices  by  FPolle,  Pha  ^,  484.  26,  290.  524.  ABrieoer, 
JB.  1878, 1097.    1876  2,159.    1877  2,62.    1879  2,186.    18812,14a    1884  2,171. 

11.  Editions  (cf.  Munro  1,  p.  3-28).  Aldina  I  (1500)  cura  HAvangii  ;  cum 
comm.  IBPii,  Bonon.  1511.  luntina  (cura  PCandidi),  Flor.  1512.  Cum  oomm. 
DLambini,  Par.  1564.  1570.  Francof.  1588  and  later.  Cum  collectan.  OGifahii, 
Antv.  1566  and  later.  Cum  notis  ThCreech,  Oxon.  1695  and  later.  Cum  notis 
varr.  ed.  SHavercamp,  Leid.  1725  II.  Ed.  CWakefield,  Lond.  1796  III,  Glasg. 
1818  IV  (cf.  Madvig,  op.  1,  806).  Ed.  HCAEichstaedt,  Vol.  I  (Prolegg.,  Text, 
Index)  Lps.  1801.  Ed.  AForbigbr,  Lps.  182a  Principal  edition :  Bee.  et  emend. 
CLachmann,  cum  oommentario,  BerL  1850.  II  (see  n.  10).  Ed.  JBernays,  Lps. 
1852.  With  notes  and  a  translation  by  HAJMunbo,  Cambr.  *  1886  III  (together 
with  an  ed.  of  the  text).  Edited  and  explained  by  FBockemOller,  Stade  1878.  74 
II  (and  Studien  zu  L.  und  Epikur,  Stade  1877  and  other  works).  Commentary 
on  b.  1  by  JBbrkats  in  collected  treatises  (BerL  1855)  2,  1. — With  introd.  and 
notes  to  L  L  III.  V  by  FKelset,  Boston  1884.  B.  5  av.  comment,  crit.  et  explic. 
par  EBbhoist  et  Lantoine,  Par.  1884.    Bks  1-8,  WLee,  Lond.  1884. 

12.  Translations  (German)  by  CLvKmbbel  (Lpz.  1821  and  1881),  WBimder 
(Stuttgart  1868  sq.),  MSeydel  (Munich  1881). 

204.  The  younger  generation,  whose  prime  falls  into  the 
stormy  time  of  the  Civil  War  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  share  these  broils,  derived  therefrom  a 
passionate  and  excited  character  in  life  as  well  as  in  literature. 
Imbued  with  the  results  of  the  earlier  mental  culture  and  with 
Greek  refinement,  conscious  moreover  of  their  own  power,  these 
men  courageously  tried  new  paths  and  even  endeavoured  to  equal 
the  Greeks  themselves  in  literature.     Sallust  in  history,  and 
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Catullus  in  poetry,  show  how  successful  these  attempts  were,  both 
being  men  of  much  the  same  age  and  only  the  most  prominent 
of  a  considerable  number:  in  poetry,  Varro  Atacinus,  and  Licinius 
Calvus,  the  latter  nearly  equalling  Catullus ;  in  another  branch 
we  should  mention  the  Syrian  Publilius ;  in  prose,  M.  and  D. 
Brutus,  Caelius  Eufus,  Comificius,  Curio,  Fumius,  and  many 
others.  Even  a  lady,  Hortensia,  appears  among  the  orators,  and 
other  ladies,  like  Catullus'  Lesbia,  wrote  poems.  All  these  writers 
and  orators  tend  towards  a  common  standard,  which  was  the 
chief  literary  characteristic  of  their  generation,  viz.  naturalness, 
simplicity  and  plainness,  though  sometimes  they  pursued  it  so 
intentionally  as  to  become  artificial  by  the  excess  of  it.  In 
poetry,  they  imitated  the  Alexandrine  poets,  sometimes  even  in 
the  subject-matter.  Epic  poems  on  mythological  subjects  were 
written  by  Valerius  Cato  (Diana),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pelei), 
Calvus  (lo),  Cinna  (Zmyma),  Cornificius  (Glaucus),  Caecilius 
(Cybele) ;  epithalamia  and  hymenaeal  poems  by  Catullus,  Calvus 
and  Ticidas.  It  was  in  equal  harmony  with  Alexandrine  poetry 
and  with  the  loose  manners  of  the  time  and  these  circles,  that 
almost  every  one  of  these  poets  should  write  erotic  poetry.  In 
politics,  however,  they  were  divided,  and  political  motives  were 
strong  everywhere.  As  this  stirring  time  produced  an  entire 
literature  of  its  own,  so  poetvy  followed  the  men  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  day  with  its  productions ;  historical  composition 
betrayed  the  influence  of  politics  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
oratory  even  then  began  to  suffer  in  consequence  by  being  stinted 
in  its  range  of  subjects. 

1.  Epigrams  on  contemporaneous  events  see  §  81,  2.  Iambics  §  83,  2.  Tro- 
chaics  e^.  on  the  death  of  Crassus :  §  11,  2  ad  fin.  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  8,  2  (a.  698/56) 
cum  onmia  mcd^dicta^  versus  denique  obscenissimi  in  Clodium  et  Clodiam  dicererUur. 
Anonymous  epigrams  in  praise  of  Caesar  and  esp.  his  expedition  to  Britain  from 
the  cod.  Voss.  8G  AL.  419-426.  PLM.  4,  59-71. 

2.  To  this  generation  belongs  (in  addition  to  Bibaculus  §  192,  4)  Maecins. 
Pompey  intrusted  to  him,  a.  699/55,  the  selection  of  the  plays  to  be  performed  at 
the  dedication  of  his  theatre.  Cic.  fam.  7,  1,  1  nobis  erant  ea  perpetienda  quae  Sp. 
Maecitts  probavisaet  (here  the  Med.  reads :  quae  s.  p.  [so  according  to  Baiter,  but  sp, 
according  to  Mommsen,  Herm.  15,  114]  rjuiecius  i.e.  Sp.  Maecius^  as  in  the  Schol. 
Cruq.  p.  735**  we  read  Spurius  Melius  Tarpa ;  the  reading  quae  scilicel  P.  Maecius 
in  PVicTORius,  and  HJordan,  Herm.  8,  89  is  wrong).  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  88  mentions 
Tarpa  as  holding  an  official  appointment  (perhaps  that  of  magister  ooUegii)  at 
public  readings  of  the  poets  in  the  collegium  poetarium  (§  94,  7.  134,  2).  On  this 
cf.  PoRPH.  nam  hi  fere  qui  scenae  scribehant  ad  Tarpam  (previously  referred  to  as 
Maecius  Tarpa)  vdut  eniendatorem  ea  adferebant.    Cf.  Verhandl.  d.  Heidelb.  PhiloL- 
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Vers.  168.  Nipperdet,  op.  508.  We  must  not  assign  an  earlier  date  to  Maecins, 
since  he  is  mentioned  in  Hor.  AP.  287  as  still  living,  and  the  young  Piso  (§  239, 7)  is 
for  his  future  poems  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Maecius  {Maeci  iudicis).  He  may 
have  been  bom  about  666/8^-670/84.  In  Donatus*  appendix  to  Suetonius'  vita  Ter. 
p.  25  B.  duo$  Terentios  poeUu  fuiste  scr^nt  Maeciua^  the  same  Tarpa  is  probably 
intended. 

206.  C.  Sallustius  Crisptis  of  Amitemum  (a.  668/86-720/34) 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  eventfdl  life  after  Caesar's  death 
to  historical  composition,  f  At  first  he  wrote  a  monograph  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  (l^ellum  Catilinae),  more  from  literary 
sources  than  the  original  documents,  but  with  a  manifest  attempt 
at  impartiaUty.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  in  respect  of  the  facts  and  the  chronological  order  of 
the  events,  aiming  chiefly  at  exploring  their  inner  sequence, 
the  tone  of  the  age  and  the  motives  of  the  leading  men,  which 
are  neatly  and  epigrammatically  presented  in  high-strained, 
peculiar  and  sometimes  conceited  phraseology.  His  Jugurtha 
exhibits  the  same  general  merits  and  defects,  but  is  more  evenly 
planned,  more  'polished  in  style  and  founded  on  more  careful 
research.  It  contains  an  objective  description  of  the  [Roman 
oligarchy  in  its  deepest  degeneracy.  The  story  is  graphically 
developed  and  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
because  of  the  calmer  and  cooler  spirit  which  the  historian  here 
assumes.  His  last  work,  and  the  largest  and  most  mature,  con- 
sisted of  five  books  of  Historiae,  commencing  with  the  year  of 
Sulla's  death  (676)  and  carried  down  to  687,  though  they  were 
perhaps  never  completed.  This  work  was  planned  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  smaller  treatises,  but  the  ordy  remains  of  it  are 
four  speeches,  two  letters  and  firagments  (considerably  increased 
of  late).  Two  letters  ad  Caesarem  senem  de  republica  and  the 
invectiva  Sallusti  in  Ciceronem  (to  which  there  is  also  Ciceronis 
in  Sallustium  responsio)  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Sallust. 

1.  The  speUing  SalUutiuB  has  the  best  authorities  in  its  favour  and  is  in 
accordance  with  etymology .-^Hiebokym.  on  Euseb.  chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1930=667/87 
(in  cod.  Preher.  ad  1931=768/86)  SaUmtiua  Crispua  scriptor  historicus  in  SabtntM 
Amilemi  tuucitur;  and  ad  1961*  718/36,  JSallu3tiu9  dUm  obiit  quadriennio  ante 
actiacum  heUum,  Chron.  pasch.  1  p.  347  Dind.  (perhaps  after  Phlegon^s  ^QXytuxnwutai^ 
Beiffebschkid  Suet.  381) :  .  .  .  ifxdTti»  yiapiov  rb  j^  koI  Klypa  rb  ^'  (668/86)  Za- 
\o6<mot  tytinffidri  icaX^dcut  dxTtafiplais^  and  p.  359,  {fx,  Kepataplwov  kcU  Xo^Imou  (a.  715/39) 
ZaXoOariot  dxiOope  xpb  rpiCtv  liiav  yuatuw  (18  May).  Gkll.  17, 18  Af.  VarvQ  .  .  .  inlihro 
quern  tcripiit  *  Piue  out  de  ptMce^  C,  SaUuetium  ecriptorem  eeriae  iUiue  et  teverae  oratimief 
in  CHUU  hiittoria  nctionet  cenaoriae  fieri  atque  exerceri  videmua^  in  aduUerio  depre- 
heneum  a6  Annio  MUone  lorie  bene  caeeum  dicit  (after  8aUust*s  death,  Varro  f  727/27) 
el  cum  dedieeet  pecuniam  dimiisum.    Cf.  Pobph.  Hor.  sat.  1,  2^  41.    Skbv.  Aen.  6,  612. 
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Cic.  in  Sail,  invectiv.  14.— Trib.  pi.  702/52.  Was  he  leg.  pro  qnaest.  in  Syria 
704/50?  MoMMSEN,  Herm.  1, 171.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  by  the  censors 
704/50  (Cic.  in  Sail,  invectiv.  16.  Dio  40, 68) ;  reinstated  705/49  by  Caesar,  through 
his  reappointment  to  the  quaestura  (Cic.  in  Sail.  17 ;  cf .  21).  706/48  he  commanded 
a  legion  in  Illyria  (Oros.  6, 15,  8).  707/47  negotiator  on  behalf  of  Caesar  with  the 
insurgent  legions  in  Campania  (App.  b.  c.  2,  92.  Dio  42,  52,  1).  706/46  praetor 
(b.  afr.  8. 34)  and  proconsul  in  Africa ;  bell.  afr.  97.  In  this  position  he  enriched 
himself  by  exactions ;  see  Cic.  in  SalL  19.  Dio  48,  9.  He  was  the  possessor  of  the 
horti  SallustianL  Tac.  aim.  8,  80  Criajpum  equestri  ortum  loco  C.  SeMustUu^  rerum 
Horn,  florentisamua  auctor^  sororis  nepotem  in  nomen  (tdscivit  etc  (cf.  Hor.  carm.  2,  2. 
sat.  1,  2,  48)— Portraits?    Bbbnoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  200. 

2.  Sall.  Cat.  4  ubi  animus  ex  muUis  miseriia  atque  perictdis  reguievit  el  mihi  rdi- 
quam  aetatem  a  re  publica  proctU  habendam  decrevi    .     .    .    atatui  res  gettas  populi 

a.  carptim  ut  quaeque  memoria  digna  videbantur  peracribere  .  .  .  igOur  de 
CalUintie  coniurtttione  quam  verisaume  polero  paucis  absolvenn.  The  work  is  called 
bdlum  Catilincie  in  Quint.  8,  8,  9  and  in  the  subscription  of  the  Paris.  Sorb.  500 
(see  n.  8),  cf.  also  the  passage  in  Suidas  n.  7  ;  it  is  called  b,  CatUinarium  or  rather 

b.  CcUtdinarium  (on  this  see  EWOlfflin,  Arch,  f .  lat.  Lexicogr.  1, 277)  in  the  super- 
scription of  the  Paris.  Sorb. ;  composed  after  Caesar^s  death  (58.  54),  published 
about  712/42.  (Many  historical  and  chronological  inaccuracies  in  it  have  been 
pointed  out.  Cicero  is  treated  with  much  tact,  in  that  he  is  nieither  overpraised 
nor  blamed ;  but  the  writer^s  personal  partiality  for  Caesar  appears  in  some 

i  places.  General  introductions,  digressions  and  speeches ;  following  the  example 
of  Greek  writers  (C.  Sallusiius  in  beUo  iugurthino  et  CcUUinae  nihil  €td  hiHoriam 
pertinentibus  principiia  oraue  est  Quint.  8,  8,  9).  BDibtsch,  quo  tempore  quoque 
consilio  Sallustius  Catilinam  scripserit,  Grimma  1856.  WIhne,  Wdrzb.  Philol.- 
Vers.  (Lpz.  1869)  105.  HDObi,  de  Cat.  Sall.  fontt.  ac  fide,  Berne  1872;  JJ.  118,  851. 
CJoHN,  Entstehungsgesch.  der  Catil.  Verschw.,  JJ.  Suppl.  B.  8,  701 ;  BhM.  31,  401. 
CBuRRscH  in  the  comm.  Bibbeckianae  219.  JBesser,  de  Catil.  ooniur.,  Lps.  1881. 
ELano,  d.  Strafverfahren  gegen  d.  Catilinarier  und  Caesars  und  Catos  darauf 
beztigliche  Beden  bei  Sail.,  SchOnthal  1884.    See  also  §  179,  20, 1. 

Editions  by  FKritz,  ed.  illustr.,  Lps.  1828.  BDietsch,  Lpz.  1864.  JHSchmalz, 
Gotha«  1886.  PThomas,  Brussels  1884.  AMCook,  Lond.  1884.  BDTurnkr,  Lond. 
1887. — AEussNER,  Lpz.  1887. — Translated  by  CHolzer,  Stuttgart  1868.  Criticism 
and  explanation:  CWNauck  (the  preface),  KOnigsb.  i/d.  NM.  1850.  JKvicala, 
ZfoG.  14,  579.  AEussNER,  BhM.  27,  498.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  8ia  Nipperdey,  op.  452 
and  others. 

8.  lug.  5  bellum  acriptunu  mm  quod  P,  It.  cum  lugurtha  getailf  primum  quia 
magnum  et  alrox  variaque  victoria  fuUj  dehinc  quia  tunc  primum  euperbiae  nobilittUis 
obviam  itum  est.  Bellum  iugurthinum  (thus  in  the  superscription  of  the  Paris. 
Sorb.,  ap.  Qcint.  8,  8,  9),  probably  chiefly  following  the  memoirs  of  Sulla,  Scaurus 
and  Butilius,  making  use  of  Sisenna  (lug.  95,  2)  and  of  other  authorities  (ib.  17,  7 
ex  libris  Punicis  qui  regis  Hiempsalis  dicebantur  nobis  interpretatum  est),  but  the  work 
is  not  very  reliable  in  its  geography  and  ethnography.  The  political  point  of 
view  (ib.  5,  1)  predominates,  but  does  not  lead  the  writer  into  partiality.  The 
speeches  of  Memmius  (c.  81)  and  Marius  (c.  85)  are  excellent  portraitures  of  poli- 
tical situations.  The  work  concludes  with  a  significant  glance  at  Marius.  The 
plan  (introduction,  digressions  and  speeches)  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  in  the 
Catiline;  phrases  are  frequently  repeated  from  the  Catiline  and  from  the  Jugurtha 
itself ;  but  the  single  parts  are  in  better  proportion  to  each  other.  WIhnb,  ZfGW. 
84,  47.    HWirz,  d.  stofil.  und  zeitL  Gliederung  des  lug.,  in  d.  Festsohr.  d.  ZCLr. 
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Kantonsschule  z.  Philol.-Vers.  in  Zflrich  1887, 1.— Editions  by  ChGHbbzoo,  Lpz. 
1840.  OEicHKBT,  Bresl.  1867.  PThomas,  Brussels  1877.  JHSchmalz,  Gotha  «  1886. 
WPBeooke,  Lond.  1885. — ttDisrscH,  obss.  criticae  in  lug.  partem  extremam, 
Grimma  1845.  Widmann,  de  Memmii  oratione,  Blaubeuren  1857.  Mommsen,  Heim. 
1,  427 ;  on  the  chronology  of  the  war  see  the  same  author,  BG.  2*,  146.  155.  On 
the  other  side  HFPelham,  Joum.  of  philoL  7  (1877),  91.— Translated  (in  German) 
by  CHoLZER,  Stuttg.  1868.  Editions  of  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  by  GLono 
(with  the  chief  fragments  of  the  Histories,  by  JGFrazeb)  Lond.'  1890.  CMerivale, 
Lond.»  1858.  WWCapks,  Oxf.  1884.  Translation,  with  notes,  by  AWPollabd, 
Lond.  1882. 

4.  The  Historiae  were,  as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  a  continuation  of 
Sisenna^s  work.  The  history  of  Sulla  was  purposely  omitted  (lug.  95,  2).  It  extended 
his  tenoa  per  annos  (Auson.  op.  18,  2,  61).    That  it  opened  with  a.  676/78  is  quite 
certain  (the  first  words  were  Res  poptdi  rem,  M,  Lepido  Q.  Catulo  cost,  ac  deinde 
mUitiae  et  dami  gestae  composui;  cf.  also  Ausom.  l.L),  nor  does  anything  in  the 
fragments  lead  us  beyond  a.  687/67.    Here  too  the  author  aimed  at  historical 
impartiality  ;  see  §  206,  2.    For  rhetorical  purposes,  perhaps  in  the  2nd  century 
after  Chr.,  a  collection  was  prepared  of  all  the  Sallustian  speeches  (15)  and  letters 
(6)  arranged  according  to  their  order  of  succession  in  the  Bella  and  Historiae 
(HJoEDAN,  Herm.  6,  74) :  in  this  are  preserved  4  speeches  (Lepidi,  Philippi,  Gottae, 
Macri)  and  2  letters  (On.  Pompei,  Mithridatis)  from  the  Historiae.    This  collection 
is  extant  in  a  complete  form  in  Vatican.  8864  s.  X.  (facsim.  in  Ghatelain  t.  54,  2), 
where  is   the  observation :  C  Criapi  SaUueti  orcUiones  excerpUte  de  bellie  explicit 
fdiciUr.   C  Criapi  SaUueti ortUionea  excerpUtede  hiatoriia  incipit  fdidter,    JCObelli, 
hist.  crit.  eclogarum  ex  Sail,  hist.,  ZtLr.  1888.    EWOlfflin,  Phil.  17, 154  and  esp. 
HJoRDAN,  BhM.  18,  584.    There  are  also  extant  considerable  fragments  of  b.  2  and 
8,  preserved  by  means  of  portions  of  a  MS.  of  s.  IV/V,  which  are  to  be  found  at 
Berlin,  Bome  and  especially  at  Orleans,  and  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  hist,  by 
the  fact  that  the  commencement  of  the  speech  of  Gotta  and  the  close  of  Pompey^s 
letter  (see  above  1.  11)  recur  in  them;   the  fragmentum  Berolinense  (found  at 
Toledo,  first  published  by  GHPertz,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1847,  Berl.  1848,  first  recog- 
nised as  a  fragment  of  Sallust  by  KLBoth,  BhM.  8,  488) ;  the  fragmenta  Vaticana 
Beg.  1288  (facsimile  in  ZANOEif.-WATTENBACH^8  Exempla  t.  7  and  in  Ghatelain  t. 
51 ;  cf.  HJoRDAN,  de  vaticanis  Sail.  hist.  1.  lU  reliquiis,  Herm.  5,  896.    14,  684. 
EHauler,  Wien.  Stud.  10,  186) ;  the  fragmenta  Aurelianensia  (cod.  196  M)  dis- 
covered and  deciphered  by  EHauler  1886 ;  cf .  the  same  author  Wien.  Stud.  8,  815 ; 
Bev.  de  philol.  40, 118;  Wiener  SBer.  1886,  615  and  his  edition  of  all  the  Orltens 
fragments  in  the  Wien.  Stud.  9,  25 :  the  whole  is  also  found  in  Jordan^s  ed.*  1887 
p.  127.    These  fragments  refer  to  the  years  679/75-681/78.— The  Historiae  were 
made  use  of  by  Livy  and  others,  by  Plutarch  and  Gassius  Dio,  and  especially 
by  Julius  Exuperantius  (§  445,  8).    More  recent  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Hist,  by  FKritz  (disposita  suisque  comm.  illustrata,  Lps.  1858;  and  newly 
arranged  and  explained,  Erfurt  1856),  again  in  Dietsch^s  ed.  v.  1859  Vol.  2  (n.  9 ; 
additions  in  the  BhM.  18,  478.  19,  147).    For  the  speeches,  letters  and  fragments 
independently  preserved  (vid.  supr.)  see  especially  HJoboah^s  Sallust. '  1887,  111. 
Of.  HJoBOAN,  de  SaU.  hist,  libri  II  reliquiis,  KOnigsb.  1887.— SalL  oratt.  et  epistt. 
ex  hist.  ed.  JGObelli,  ZQr.  1881  (and  frequently).    GLinkxe,  SalL  hist,  prooemium 
.    .    .    restituere  tentavit,  Marb.  1850.    JGSchlimmee,  hist,  rerum.  gest.  in  hist. 
Sail,  libris,  Utr.  1860.    Gf.  BKlotz  in  Jahn^s  Arch.  15,  862. — Gritioism :  Madvio, 
adv.  2,  298.    LLange,  de  Philippi  orationis  ap.  Sail,  loco,  Lps.  1879.  On  an  hitherto 
unknown  old  copy  of  the  oratt.  and  epistt.  see  LLaxge,  Leipz.  Stud.  2,  290. 
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5.  The  same  Vaticanus  8864  (n.  4  1. 12)  has  preserved  an  oration  and  an 
epistle  ad  Caesarem  senem  de  re  publica,  both  no  doubt  of  the  Imperial  period  and 
the  productions  of  rhetorical  schools,  both  unreal  and  obviously  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Sallust^s  diction,  with  exaggerated  archaic  spelling.  The  epistle  is  very 
prolix  and  partly  contains  the  same  propositions  as  the  oration,  but  has  no  further 
connection  with  it.  They  seem  to  be  treatises  on  the  same  theme,  from  different 
points  of  view,  but  (to  judge  from  the  similarity  of  their  arrangement,  spirit, 
language  and  many  phrases)  certainly  of  the  same  age,  if  not  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Orelli  and  Jordan ;  the  latter  places  him  in  the  time 
between  the  Flavii  and  Antonini,  while  Orelli  fixes  on  the  age  of  Fronto  and  sup- 
poses Fronto  to  be  the  author  of  the  collection  of  the  orations  and  letters  of  Sallust. 
Cf .  Teufpkl,  Tdbinger  Doctorenverzeichn.  v.  1868,  p.  18.  H Jordan,  de  suasoriis  ad 
Oaes.  senem  de  rep.  inscriptis,  Berl.  1868.  OHabtuno,  de  Sail,  epistolis  ad  Caes. 
senem,  Halle  1874.  CSpandau,  eine  Salluststudie,  Baireuth  1869  asserts  the  Sal- 
lustian  origin  of  both  works;  that  of  the  epistle  is  affirmed  equally  unconvincingly 
by  LHellwio,  de  genuina  Sail,  ad  Caes.  epistula  cum  incerti  alicuius  suasoria 
iuncta,  Lps.  1878.  See  against  this  FVooel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1, 841.  ESchbmkl, 
ZfoG.  22,  668.    The  best  text  in  Jordan's  SaUust »  1887, 141. 

6.  The  reciprocal  invectivae  (this  title  and  that  of  controversiae  are  tradi- 
tional ;  suasoriae  would  be  more  correct.  LGurlitt,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  597)  of  Sallust 
and  of  Cicero  were  composed  for  each  other,  and  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
rhetorician,  who  for  the  adornment  of  these  wordy  orations  borrowed  many  details 
from  the  political  ribaldry  of  the  period  immediately  following  Cicero's  and 
Sallust's  death.  The  analogies  between  the  invect.  in  Tull.  and  Dio  46, 1  sqq.  and 
the  invect.  in  Tull.  5  with  epist.  ad  Caesar,  senem  de  rep.  9,  2  are  probably  due  to 
the  employment  of  the  same  authorities.  The  invectiva  in  Tullium  is  unsuspect- 
ingly quoted  as  Sallustian  by  Quintilian  (4, 1,  68;  9,  3,  89  ;  and  11,  1,  24).  Subse- 
quently also  by  Donatus  and  Servius  (see  the  latter  on  Aen.  6,  623).  The  invectiva 
in  Sallustium  (20)  by  Dioiced.  GL.  1,  387  de  perfecto  (cf.  comedor)  ambigitur  apud 
veteres,  comeatus  an  coniesua  et  ccmesurus.  ted  f  Didius  (so  the  MSS. :  TuUiu»  Jordan, 
Epidius  GLinker;  see  §  211,  4)  ait  de  ScUlustio  ^comeato  patrimonio.^  Cf.  Corradi, 
quaestura  85,  ChGHerzoo  (Programme  v.  (Jera  1834  sqq.),  Teuffel  1.1.  {18t)8) 
14,  HJordan,  Herm.  11,  305,  FVooel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1,  325.  Extant  in  early 
MSS.  in  Wolfenbttttel  (Gud.  335  s.  X),  London  (Harl.  2716  s.  IX/X;  2682  s.  XI ; 
3859  s.  XII)  and  Munich  (19472  s.  XI,  4611  s.  XII).  On  an  Admont.  MS.  s.  XII 
MPetschenio,  ZfoG.  84,  1.  Eevisions  of  the  text  by  GBaiter  in  Orelli's  Cic.  2*, 
1421;  Baiter-Kayser's  Cic  11,  147  (in  CFWMCller's  Cic.  4,  8,  815)  and  esp.  in 
HJordan's  Sallust  (»1887)  155. 

7.  Old  commentators.  Aemilius  Asper  (Lyd.  de  magistr.  8,  8  AlfdKios  iv  rtf 
vTonviflfiaTi  tG)v  laXKovarlov  l<rrofKu>».  Charis.  GL.  1,  216,  28  Aaper  commerUario 
Sallustii  Hutoriarum  I).  Suidas  v.  Zrjv6^ioi  :  Zrjp6fiios  <TO<f>i<rriis  iraiMaas  iiri  'AdpiaroQ 
Kalffapos  (ypaype  .  .  .  fxrrdippaaLP  iXKrjffLKias  t(ov  'laropiQp  ^XovarLou  toO  fnafiaXKOv 
IffTopiKoO  t(ov  Ka\ovnivu¥  airroO  BcXwy  (Bella).  An  anonymous  commentator  on  the 
Catiline  is  mentioned  by  Suringar,  hist,  schol.  1,  254.  Besides  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  (see  n.  4)  there  waa  perhaps  (AvGutschmid)  a  collection  of  the  geo- 
graphical sections  of  Sallust.  Cf.  KMCllenhoff,  Deutsche  AJtertumskunde  1,  75. 
— Praise  of  the  Sallustian  topographical  descriptions  in  Licinianus  below  §  206, 
4  ad  fin.  and  Avien.  ora  marit.  86  inditam  descriptionem  qua  locorum  formulam 
imaginemque    .     .    .    paene  in  ebtutus  dedit  lepore  linguae, 

8.  Manuscripts.    On  the  transmission  of  the  speeches  and  letters  contained 
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in  the  Historiae  see  n.  4.— The  MSS.  of  the  Bella  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
older  gives  a  better  text,  but  has  a  gap  in  lug.  108, 2  to  112, 3.  Its  best  representa- 
tives are  first  Paris.  16024  (Sorb.  500)  s.  X  (Chatblain  t.  52,  2),  next  Paris. 
16025  (Sorb.  1576)  s.  X  (Chatblain  t,  52,  2) ;  to  this  class  belong  e.g.  Grater's  lost 
Nazarianns,  and  the  Leid.  Voes.  73  s.  XI,  which,  though  decidedly  corresponding 
with  the  first  class,  yet  contains  the  miaHing  chapters,  at  first  hand,  in  the  right 
place.  The  later  class  of  MSS.  (which  have  been  greatly  interpolated)  fill  up  the 
large  gap  in  the  lug.  and  contain  besides  much  genuine  matter  (Cat.  6,  2.  lug. 
21,  4.  44,  5)  which  is  omitted  from  the  first  class :  the  best  representative  of  this 
class  is  Monac.  14477  s.  XI.  The  text  of  the  speeches  and  letters  in  Vatic.  3864 
(see  n.  4)  is  often  arbitrarily  altered.  For  the  differing  theories  as  to  the  relation  of 
these  two  classes  to  each  other,  see  KLBoth  (BhM.  9, 129, 630),  BDietsch  in  his  ed. 
of  1859,  and  EWOlfplin  (Phil.  17^  519,  and  against  him  EBrentano,  de  C.  Sallustii 
Crispi  codd.  recensendis,  Frankf.  1864  p.  2  sqq.),  H.  Jordan  (on  Vat.  3864,  in  the 
Herm.  1,  231 ;  on  the  cod.  Nazarianus,  ib.  p.  240 ;  cf .  3,  460.  11,  330),  HWinz,  de 
fide  et  auotorit.  cod.  SaU.  Paris.  1576,  Aarau  1867 ;  Phil.  Anz.  7,  151 ;  Zf GW.  31, 
272.  KNiPPERDET,  op.  540.  MKertz,  J  J.  95,  318.  AWeinhold,  quaestt.  Sail, 
maxime  ad  Ubr.  Vat.  3864  spectantes,  in  the  Acta  Lips.  1, 183.  FChThDieck,  de 
ratione  quae  inter  Sail.  cod.  Vat.  3864  et  Paris.  500  intercedat,  Halle  1872.  GBOse, 
de  fide  et  auctoritate  cod.  Sal].  Vat.  3864,  Gott.  1874.  OAnhalt,  quae  ratio  in 
libris  recensendis  SalL  recte  adhibeatur,  Jen.  1876.  AEussneb,  Phil.  25, 343  and  in 
Wtlrzb.  Festgruss  (1868)  15a  184 ;  JB.  1877  2, 156.  LKuhlmanh,  de  Sail.  cod.  Par. 
500,  Oldenb.  1881 ;  quaestt.  Sail,  crit.,  Oldenb.  1887.  ANitschneb,  de  locis  Sail,  qui 
ap.  scriptt.  et  grammaticos  vett.  leguntur,  G^tt.  1884.  On  a  worthless  Boetock 
MS.  OOLAbON,  J  J.  Suppl.  7,  243  (previously  coUated  in  Classical  joum.  19  [1791], 
144) ;  on  a  worthless  Bostock  fragment  of  the  lug.  Phil.  39, 363 ;  on  other  fragments 
at  Montpellier  and  Paria  10195  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  53)  MBomrET,  Herm.  14, 157. 

9.  Editions  e.g.  B&le  1538  (by  Glaebakus).  Ed.  LCabbio,  Antv.  1573,  1580. 
JGbuteb,  Frankf.  1607.  J  Wasse,  Cantabr.  1710.  E  rec.  et  c.  notis  (KJortii,  Lpe. 
1724  (a  reprint  Lpe.  1825  sqq.).  Bee.  et  cum  notis  varr.  ed.  SHaveecamp,  the  Hague 
1742  II  (a  reprint  by  CHFeotscheb,  Lpe.  1828  HI).  FDGbblach  (recogn.,  varr. 
lectt.,  commentaries  et  indd.  adiecit,  Bas.  1823 — 41  III ;  denuo  rec.  atque  ed.,  Bas. 
1882 ;  rec.,  adnot.  crit.,  indicibus  hist,  et  gramm.  instruxit ;  ace.  historicorum  vett. 
roman.  fragm.  a  CLBoth  collecta,  Bas.  1852  II;  the  revised  text,  introductory 
treatise,  and  selected  readings,  Stuttg.  1870),  FKritz  (ad  fid.  codd.  rec  c.  comm., 
Lps.  1828.  1834  f.  II  with  an  ind.,  and  the  fragmenta  1853 ;  recogn.  et  succincta 
annot.  illustr.,  Lps.  1856),  EWFabri  (with  notes,  Nttmb.'  1845),  JCOrblli  (Zttr. 
1840  and  1853),  BDietsch  (Lps.  1843-1846 ;  large  critical  edition,  Lps.  1859  II ;  with 
German  notes,  I.  Lpz.  1864)  BJaoobs  (BerL»  1886  by  HWibz). 

Texts  by  GLimker  (Vienna  1855),  AEuhsneb  (Biblioth.  Teub.,  1887).  ASchbin- 
DLBB,  Prague  1883.  IPbammer,  Vienna  1886  (likewise  sallust.  Miszellen,  Vienna  1887) 
and  especially  HJordan  (with  a  trustworthy  critical  apparatus,  Berl.'  1887). 

10.  Critical  and  explanatory  works :  GLinkxb,  Emendationen  zu  SalL,  Wiener 
SBer.  13  (1854),  261.  HJordan,  Herm.  1,  229.  AEussbbb  in  the  Wtlrzb.  Festgruss 
(1868)  158,  and  exercitt.  Sallust.,  Wdrzb.  186a  KNippxrobt,  op.  542.  GUmoeb- 
MAHN,  Bemerkk.  zu  Sail.,  Bhcinbach  1878;  JJ.  119,  554.  PhKlimscha,  ZfoG.  29, 
166:  sallust.  Miszellen,  Kremsier  1883.  CMbisbr,  BlfbayrGW.  19,  451.  20,  485. 
ThOpitz,  JJ.  131,  267.  AWeidneb,  advers.  Sail.,  Dortm.  1886.  FUbbb  (§  206,  9). 
MoLLWEiDE,  glossae  Sail.,  Strassb.  1887. 

11.  Translations  e.g.  by  LNeuffbb  (Lpz.  1819),  CCless  (Stuttg.  1855  and 
1865 II),  BDiBTSCH  (Stuttg.  1858). 
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206.  Sallust  was  the  first  Roman  historian  who  wrote  in 
obedience  to  fixed  rules.  Leaving  the  tracks  of  his  Roman 
predecessors,  he  found  his  models  among  the  Greeks,  where  he 
was  especially  interested  and  influenced  by  Thukydides.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  historian  in  selecting  subjects  taken  fix>m  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  time.  Though  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
elevated  stand-point,  the  penetrating  criticism  and  objective  tone 
of  his  model,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rival  Thukydides  in  truthful- 
ness and  impartiality.  Even  in  the  outward  arrangement  of  his 
work  he  reminds  the  reader  of  Thukydides,  especially  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  and  the  speeches  which  he  intersperses,  and 
which  serve  to  characterise  the  whole  position  of  affairs  and 
the  principal  actors.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Soman  historian, 
a  predominance  of  the  rhetorical  element  which  frequently  inter- 
feres with  the  historical  style,  and  the  narrative  is  overloaded 
with  general  reflections.  Sallust  excels  in  delineations  of  cha- 
racter and  the  representation  of  the  motives  of  the  age;  a 
constant  increase  of  literary  power  in  this  respect  is  manifest 
from  the  Catiline  to  the  Histories.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  care  bestowed  upon  formal  polish,  he  had  no  predecessor 
among  his  countrymen,  while  among  his  successors  only  Tacitus 
is  to  be  compared  to  him.  Like  Thukydides,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  same  extent,  Sallust  was  no  fast  writer  and  took  great 
pains  with  his  works.  Like  his  great  model,  he  endeavours  to  be 
brief,  sententious  and  concise,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
obscure  and  involved ;  in  many  details  of  his  diction  he  purposely 
deviated  from  the  usage  of  his  time,  and  moulded  his  style  in 
imitation  of  Greek  analogies  and  of  archaic  writers,  especially 
Cato  the  Elder.  His  archaic  diction  and  rhetorical  colouring 
gained  Sallust  great  authority  in  the  time  of  Fronto,  and  again 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  and  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

1.  Mart.  14, 191  primus  romana  Crispus  in  hiatoria.  Quint.  2,  5,  19  Livium  a 
pueris  magis  {legi  vdim)  quam  SaUuatium^  eUi  hie  historiae  maior  eat  auctor^  ctd  quern 
tamen  inteUegendum  iam  profectu  opus  sit. — Vellei.  2,  86,  2  aemulum  Thucydidis 
Sallustium.  Quint.  10, 1, 101  nee  opponere  Tkucydidi  SctUustium  verear.  Sen.  suas. 
6,  21  hoc  (a  summary  of  character  in  relating  the  death  of  an  eminent  person)  semel 
aut  iterum  a  Thucydide  factunij  item  in  pauctssimis  personis  usurpiUum  a  SaUustio 
It  is  significant  that  SaUust  chose  Thukydides  for  his  pattern  among  the  Greek 
historians,  but  that  very  fact  explains  why  his  imitation  could  not  be  successful  in 
the  most  important  points.  Sallust  held  opposite  political  views  and  was  as  decided 
an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party  as  Thukydides  was  of  the  Aristocracy ;  gravity 
and  dignity  are,  moreover,  natural  to  Thukydides,  and  artificially  acquired  by 
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Sallnst.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Sallnst^s  tone  is  at  varianoe  with  the 
facts  of  his  life.  This  was  in  ancient  times  asserted  with  great  vehemence  by 
Lenaeos  (§  211,  8),  who  tatUo  amore  erga  patroni  (Cn.  Pompey's)  memariam  ea^titit  ut 
Sallustium  hutoricum,  quod  eum  oru  probi^  animo  inverecundo  (i.e.  as  a  hypocrite) 
Bcriptisset,  acerbisaima  satura  Icuxraverit^  lastaurum  et  lurconem  et  nebulonem  popi' 
nonemqueappellana  (perhaps  a  hexameter  ^^cwtotiriM  lurco  nthulo^turpUy  quepopino''  ? 
and  from  a  Mecippean  satire  ?  BCcheler,  Petr.  ed.  min.  '  p.  248)  et  vita  acriptUque 
monstro8um,  praeterea  priscorum  Catonia  verborum  ineruditisaimum  furem  (Sueton. 
gramm.  15  cf .  below  n.  8, 1. 10).  But  even  such  an  honest  man  as  Gellius  (see  §  205, 
1  1.  11)  remarks  that  actions  like  those  in  Milo^s  house  can  scarcely  be  thought 
possible  from  the  austere  tone  of  Sallust^s  works ;  hence  Macrobius  (sat.  8, 18,  9) 
calls  Sallust  ^rain««tmtt«  alienae  luxuricte  obiurgcUor  et  censor,  Symmachus  also 
(ep.  5,  68)  calls  him  scriptor  atilo  tatUum  probandus;  nam  morum  eiu8  damna  non 
9inunt  ut  <tb  illo  agendae  vUae  pdcUur  auctoritas,  Lactantius  (inst.  d.  2,  12  quod 
quidem  non  fugit  hominem  nequam  ScUlustium^  qui  ait  *  nostra  omnit  vis  etc.'  [Cat.  1, 2] , 
recte,  si  ita  vixisset  ut  locutus  est,  servivit  enim  foedissimis  voluptatibus  suamque  ipse 
sententiam  vitae  pravitate  dissclvit)  judges  unjustly,  as  Scdlust^s  moral  sayings  were 
posterior  to  his  immoral  life,  and  instead  of  being  refuted  thereby,  might  rather 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  better  experience  and  subsequent  repentance.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  change  of  mind,  though  it  was  somewhat 
late,  when  Sallust  had  already  secured  the  fruits  of  his  past  life,  and  could  look 
forward  to  nothing  else  but  literary  renown.  But  his  past  life  may  have  left  to 
him  a  certain  pessimism  betrayed  by  the  historian,  a  disposition  to  trace  the  acts 
of  others  to  bad  motives,  a  kind  of  dissatisfied  misantliropy.  See  also  JWLObell, 
zur  Beurteilung  des  Sail.,  Breslau  1818. — For  assisteuice  in  his  historical  work 
Sallust  caused  the  scholar  Ateius  (§211,  1)  to  prepare  for  him  a  breviarium  rerum 
omnium  romanarum  (cf.  HJobdan,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  852). 

2.  His  veracity.  Catil.  4,  2  statui  res  gestas populi  rom,  ,  ,  ,  perscribere^  eo 
magis  quod  mihi  a  spe,  metu^  partibus  reip,  animus  liber  erat,  4,  8  and  18,  1  quam 
verissume  potero.  Hist.  1,  6  neque  me  divorsa  pars  in  civilihus  armis  movit  a  vero. 
Hence  Auoustin.  civ.  dei  1,  5  Sallustius,  nobUitate  veritatis  historicus,  Isidor.  orig. 
18,  21, 10  SaUusiius^  auctor  certissimus.  But  Sallust  did  not  aspire  to  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  details  (Oros.  7,  10,  4.  Vopisc.  Firm.  B,  8) ;  the  dates  he  gives  are 
often  indefinite  (interea^  isdem  temporibusj  dum  haec  aguntur) :  he  conceals  the 
chronological  frame-work  of  his  narrative  rather  than  gives  prominence  to  it.  The 
connecting  middle  terms  in  relation  to  facts  are  often  omitted.  Sallust's  sober  and 
free  thought  made  him  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  miracles  and  wonders  mentioned 
by  Livy. 

8.  On  his  prooemia  see  §  205,  2  1. 18.  WMPahl,  de  prooemiis  Sail.,  Tttb.  1869, 
BKuHN,  die  Einl.  zu  Sail.  Cat.  u.  Jug.,  Tauberbischofsheim  1868.  HJordam,  krit. 
Beitr&ge  858.  Sallust  indulges  much  in  neatly  formulated  commonplaces.  Fronto 
p.  48  Nab.  gnomas  egregie  convertisti^  hane  quidem  quam  hodie  aceepi  props  perfected 
ut  poni  in  libro  Sallustii  possit.  Among  the  letters  occurring  in  Sallust  that  of 
Lentulus  to  Catiline  (Cat.  44)  is  historical  (cf.  Cic.  in  Cat.  8, 12),  and  the  same  may 
be  presumed  of  those  of  Catiline  (c.  85)  and  of  Pompey  to  the  senate. 

4.  All  the  speec  hes  in  Sallust  are  impressive  and  powerful  and  far  more  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  speaker  than  those  in  Livy.  Yet  they  are  not 
authentic.  Catiline's  address  to  his  companions  may  be  shown  from  Cic.  pMur.  25 
and  Plut.  Cic  14  to  have  been  different ;  nor  does  anything  of  what  Cic.  Att.  12, 
21  (cf.  pSest.  61.  Ybllbi.  2,  85,  8.  Plot.  Cato  min.  28)  alleges  from  Cato^s  speech 
in  the  Senate  occur  in  the  one  attributed  to  Cato  by  Sallust.   Hence  it  appears  that 
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the  other  speeches  also  should  be  looked  upon  as  such  compositions  as  Thukydides 
1,  22  declares  his  own  to  be.  Those  of  Sallust,  however,  produce  a  greater  rhetorical 
effect  (cf.  §  44,  6  in  fin.)  and  display  more  art  than  those  of  the  early  Attic  historian. 
When,  therefore,  the  rhetor  Seneca  controv.  3,  praef.  8  says :  orationei  SaUuHii  in 
honorem  hiatoriarum  leguntur^  this  is  the  one-sided  judgment  of  a  scholastic  rhetor, 
who  could  discover  too  little  of  his  unreal  figures  in  the  energetic  speeches  of 
our  historian.  On  the  other  hand,  Licinianus'  judgment  is  perverse  at  least  as  far 
as  the  reason  goes  which  he  adduces  for  it  (p.  42  sq.  ed.  Bonnensium) :  SalluMtium 
rum  ut  hisioricum  puto  sed  oratorem  Ugendum,  nam  et  tempora  reprehendit  ma  et  ddicta 
carpit  et  contiones  inserit  et  dot  in  cenaum  {et  dat  praecepla  et  KMadvio)  2ooa,  vumtes^ 
ftumina  et  hoc  genua  amoena  et  cuUa  et  comparat  (et  cuUe  comparat  HJoroan)  diaaerendo, 
.  .  .  See  also  above  §  86,  5  Trogus*  opinion  concerning  the  Sallustian  speeches. 
HSnobb  v.  Carolsfeld,  d.  Beden  u.  Briefe  bei  Sail.,  Lpz.  1888. 

5.  Opinions  concerning  Sail  us  t^  diction.  Ateius  exhorted  Asinius  PoUio  (ut) 
vitet  maxime  abacuritcUem  Salluatii  et  aud€iciam  in  trdnaUUionUma  (Suet.  gr.  10).  On ' 
the  latter  quality  see  Quint.  9,  3, 12.  Sen.  contr.  9, 1, 18  (see  n.  6).  Gell.  10,  26. — 
Gell.  NA.  4,  15,  1  degantia  orationia  Salluatii  verharumque  fingendi  et  novandi 
atudium  (cf.  1,  15, 18  novcUori  verhorum  Scilluaiio ;  ib.  6,  17,  8.  10,  21,  2)  cum  multa 
proraua  invidia/uit^  multique  non  mediocri  ingenio  viri  conati  aunt  reprehendere  plera^ 
que  et  dUrectare.  in  quihua  plura  inadte  aut  mcdigne  vellicant,  Cf.  10,  26.  Quint.  10, 
8,  8  «ic  (slowly)  acripaiaae  SaUuatium  accepimua^  et  aane  manifeatua  eat  etiam  ex  opere 
ipao  Utbor, 

6.  His  brevity.  Sen.  contr.  9,  1,  13  cum  ait  praecipua  in  Tkucffdide  virtua 
brevitaay  hoc  eum  Salluatiua  vicit  et  in  auia  ilium  caatria  cecidit.  ...  ex  SiUluati 
aententia  nihil  demi  aine  detrimento  aenaua  poteat.  L.  Sen.  ep.  19,  5  (*»  114)^  17  SdUuaiio 
vigente  amputatae  aententiae  et  verba  ante  exapectatum  cadentia  et  obacura  hrevitaa 
fuerepro  cultu.  Quint.  4,  2,  45  vitanda  eat  etiam  ilia  SaUuatiana^  quamquam  in  ipao 
virtutia  locum  ohtinet^  hrewtaa  et  ahruptum  aermonia  genua.  10,  1,  82  t^  SaUuatiana 
hrevitaa^  qua  nihil  apud  aurea  vacuaa  atque  eruditaa  potest  eaae  perfectiua,  102  immor- 
talem  illam  Salluatii  vdocitatem.  Gell.  8,  1,  6  SaUuatium^  vel  aubtiliaaimum  hrevi- 
tatia  artificem.  Macros,  sat.  5,  1,  7  hreve  (dicendi  genua),  in  quo  Salluatiua  regnal, 
Stat.  silv.  4,  7,  55  Salluati  brevia,  Apoll.  Sidon.  carm.  2,  190.  23,  151.  Apulbi. 
apoL  95  (paraimonia), 

7.  His  Graecisms.  Quint.  9,  8,  17  ex  graeco  Iranalata  vd  Salluatii  plurima. 
We  find  echoes  especially  of  Thukydides*  orations,  and  some  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, Xenophon^s  Cyropaedia  and  Memorabilia,  the  Menexenoe  and  the  7th 
epistle  of  Plato.  Gbrlach's  ed.  3,  831.  Poppo's  Thukyd.  6.  372.  SDoleoa,  de  Sail, 
imitatore  Thucyd.,  Demosth.  aliorumque  scriptorum  graec,  Bresl.  1871.  EMoll- 
MANN,  quatenus  Sail,  e  scriptorum  graec.  exemplo  pendeat,  KOnigsb.  1878.  FBobolski, 
Sail,  in  confoiTuanda  oratione  quo  iure  Thucydidis  exemplum  secutus  esse  videatur, 
Halle  1881. 

8.  The  archaisms  consist  chiefly  in  phrases  such  as  multi  mortalea,  proaapia 
and  others.  Cf.  Lenaeus  p.  415  L  14.  Augustus  in  Suet.  Aug.  86  verbia  qutte  C. 
Salluatiua  excerpait  ex  originibua  Catonia,  Suet,  gramm.  10  (cf.  §  211,  1)  Aainiua 
PoUio  in  libro  quo  Salluatii  acripta  reprehendit  ut  nimia  priacorum  verborum  affecta- 
tione  oblita.  Cf.  Gell.  10,  26.  1  Aainio  Pollioni  in  quadam  epiatida  quam  ad  Plancum 
acripait  et  quibuadam  aliia  C.  ScUluatii  iniquia,  Asinius  also  asserted  that  Aleius 
collected  antiqua  verba  et  figuraa  for  the  use  of  Sallust  (see  also  above  n.  1  ad  fin.) : 
see  §  211,  1  1.  12  from  the  end.  An  epigram  in  Quint.  8,  3,  29  e^  verba  antiqui 
multum  /urate  Catonia,  Criape,  iugurthinae  conditor  hiatoriae.    Fbonto  epist.  p.  62 
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M,  Pordiu  eiutquB  fnqumi  MCUOor  C.  SalluHiut.  Of.  ib.  p.  86.  Skbt.  Aol  1,  6 
Caio  in  criginQnu  hoc  dicU,  euuu  audaritaUm  SalluHuu  9equitur  (CatiL  6).  Thus 
log.  81,  l^Caton.  reliq.  p.  27,  1  Jobd.  85,  8=p.  50  J.  FDkltoub,  de  Sallnstio 
Oatonis  imitatore.  Par.  1869.  OBbOxhkbt,  de  SaU.  imitatore  Oatonis,  Siflennae 
aliominqae  vett.  historioomm  rom.,  Jeaoa  1878.  But  these  archaisms  are  not 
genuinely  pre-Gatonian ;  they  are  intended  to  give  stateliness  and  pathos  to  the 
narratiye.  PSchultce,  de  arohaismis  Sail.,  Halle  1871.  The  antiquarian  oolouring 
is  also  stronger  in  the  later  works  (esp.  Hist.)  than  in  the  earlier  ones;  see 
EW6LFFLIH,  PhiL  84, 146 ;  also  HJordah,  krit.  Beitr.  860. 

9.  The  formation  and  connection  of  Sallust^s  sentences  is  very  simple  and 
commonplace,  sometimes  even  monotonous,  esp.  the  frequent  recurrence  of  igitur  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  Sallust  repeats  certain  favourite  expressions  con- 
tinually. Some  are  no  doubt  affectations,  e.g.  pamcis  tempe$tatibui  (lug.  96, 1)  instead 
of  brevi  tempore.  The  impression  of  simplicity  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  historic  infinitive.  In  his  sentences  Sallust  is  fond  of  rapid  changes  of 
construction,  of  subject  and  expression.  Ind.  verb,  in  Dietbch^b  ed.  1859.  OEichkst, 
WOrterb.  su  SalL,  Hanover  *  1885.  Beferences  in  Gerlach  8,  807.  I/^ohstaxs,  de 
sermone  SalL,  Par.  1880.  NOstlimo,  de  elocutione  SalL,  Upsala  1862.  BiLDSTOBXicB, 
de  SalL  dicendi  genere,  BerL  1868.  ALaws,  de  dicendi  genere  SalL,  BOssel  1864. 
KKraut,  d.  vulg&re  Element  in  d.  Spr.  des  SalL,  Blaubeuren  1881.  IUri,  quatenus 
ap.  SalL  sermonis  lat.  plebeii  aut  cotidiani  vestigia  appareant.  Par.  1886.  FZbitfuchs, 
de  orthographia  SalL,  Sondersh.  1841.  AAnschOtz,  selecta  capita  de  syntaxi  Sail., 
Halle  1878.  LHkllwio,  zur  Synt.  des  S.  I,  Batzeb.  1877.  FGkossmaiih,  d.  Gebr. 
der  Kasus  b.  SalL,  BerL  1886.  GOklitz,  de  genetivi  usu  SalL,  Schrimm  1878.  A 
HsBCHKR,  d.  Gebr.  d.  Accus.  b.  S.,  Gera  1878.  OChrist,  de  abL  SalL,  Jena  1888. 
ALehmasn,  de  verborum  compositorum  structura,  BresL  1863.  LeobschtLtz  1884. 
FBussMAKN,  de  temporum  et  modorum  ap.  S.  usu,  Greifsw.  1862 ;  obss.  SalL,  Hamm 
1871.  CHfiBKNTHAL,  de  ustl  infinit.  hist.  ap.  SalL  et  Tac,  Halle  1881.  On  the  use 
of  the  particles  in  SaU.  see  FHblm,  cf.  §  888, 16.  FBalAzi^  de  disponendis  enuntia- 
torum  et  periodorum  partibus  ap.  S.,  Hermannst.  1878.  KMetkr,  d.  Wort-  u. 
Satzstellung  b.  SalL,  Magdeb.  1880.  DBohdk,  adiectivum  quo  ord.  ap.  Sail, 
coniunctum  sit  cum  substant.,  Hamb.  1887.  WLilik,  obss.  gramm.  in  SalL,  Jauer 
1870.  FUbkr,  quaestt.  Sail,  gramm.  et  crit.,  BerL  1882.  KBraun,  Beitr.  z. 
Statistik  des  Sprachgebr.  Sall.s  im  Cat.  u.  lug.,  DUsseld.  1885. 

10.  The  distinct  peculiarities  of  Sallust  provoked  opposition,  while  they  could 
not  fail  to  attract  a  period  fond  of  admiring  and  courting  abstmseness.  The 
reaction  was  manifested  not  only  by  Lenaeus  and  Asinius  Pollio  (n.  1  and  5)  but 
by  Livy,  who  was  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Sallust  as  a  historical  writer.  Sen.  oontr. 
9, 1, 14  (p.  399  and  449  K.)  T.  lAviue  tarn  iniqwu  SallmstioJuU  ut  hanc  ipeam  tenUmtianiy 
el  tamqtiam  translatam  el  tamquatn  corruptam  dum  trans/erturj  obicerel  SaUuHio.  But 
Tacitus  felt  himself  akin  to  SaUust,  whom  he  calls  (ann.  8,  80)  rerum  romanarum 
florentisaimue  audor,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  extent  he  is  influenced  by 
Sallust.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  SaUust  was  imitated  by  Arruntius,  without 
taste  and  with  exaggeration  (§  259,  7).  See  JSkllob  (§  258, 11)  on  Trogus  and  Jua- 
tinus^  imitation  of  S.  The  age  of  Fronto  was  greatly  attracted  by  a  writer  so 
piquant  and  so  highly  flavoured  with  archaisms.  We  find  him  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  of  Fronto  and  M.  AureUus.  We  meet  repeatedly 
with  the  combination  of  Cato,  SaUust  and  Cicero  (p.  98.  106w  149),  the  rhetorioal 
character  of  SaUust  being  mentioned  with  special  emphasis.  His  antitheses  (p. 
107.  of.  106  sqq.  162)  and  his  apophthegms  (p.  48)  are  quoted  admiringly.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  taste  of  his  time  and  owing  to  his  natural  good  temper,  GeUius 
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repeatedly  (8, 1.  4, 15.  10,  26)  takes  Sallust's  part  against  his  adversaries.  In  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  Sallust  again  found  many  imitators,  such  as  L.  Septimius 
(Bictys  §  428,  4),  Anrelins  Victor  (§  414,  2),  Hegesippus  (§  488,  5),  Augostinus 
(EW6LFFLIN,  Phil.  Anz.  11,  35) ;  Sulpicius  Severus  too  (§  441,  2)  is  fond  of 
Sallustian  turns  of  expression,  and  Exuperantius  (§  445,  8)  may  almost  be  styled 
a  Sallustian  Cento.  In  Atil.  Fort.  GL.  6,  275,  15  we  read  i^Ze- Sallust.  On 
these  imitators  see  FVooel,  dfAotdrrrres  Sallustianae,  in  acta  sem.  phil.  Erlang. 

I,  818 ;  and  quaestt.  Sail.  II,  ib.  2,  405.  Cf .  besides  EWOlfflin,  Herm.  9,  254.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  Sallust  was  highly  popular  and  est;eemed  (WOlfflin,  phiL  An^ 

II,  85). 

11.  General  literature  on  Sallust.  JWL6bell,  zur  Beurteilung  des  Sail.,  Bresl. 
1818.  FDGeblach,  hist.  Studien  (Hamb.  1841)  286;  Geschichtschreiber  d.  BOm. 
(Stuttg.  1855),  108 ;  de  Sail,  vita  et  scriptis,  introd.  to  his  ed.  1852,  p.  xiii.  HUutici, 
Charakteristik  der  antiken  Historiographie  125.  DeGerlachk,  ^tudedsur  Salluste, 
Brussels*  1859.  Teufpkl,  Tttbinger  Doctorenverz.  v.  1868  p.  1-21.  BDibtsch, 
Stuttg.  Philologen-Versamml.  (Stuttg.  1857)  27.  ThYooel,  de  Sail,  vita,  moribus 
ao  scriptis,  Mayence  1857.  MJaeqer,  de  vita  Sail.,  Salzb.  1879 ;  de  SalL  moribus  et 
scriptis,  Salzb.  188d.  ThBucbbau,  Charakt.  der  hist.  Darstell.  des  Sail.  I,  Burg 
1879. 

207.  In  the  field  of  jurisprudence,  Caesar  designed  to  collect 
the  whole  existing  ius  civile  in  a  Corpus,  in  which  task  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  lawyer  A.  0  f  ilius,  whose  literary  exertions 
extended  over  the  entire  domain  of  law.  After  him,  the  most  emi- 
nent jurist  of  this  age  was  Cicero's  young  friend,  C.  Trebatius 
Testa,  whose  life  extends  into  the  Augustan  age  and  who  was 
the  teacher  of  Antistius  Labeo.  Of  about  the  same  age  as  Cicero 
was  the  jurist  A.Cascellius,  a  man  of  republican  character, 
distinguished  by  his  originality  and  wit. 

1.  Suet.  lul.  44  (destinabat)  ius  civUe  ad  cerium  modum  redigere  atque  ex  immerua 
d^ffusctque  legum  copia  optima  qucteque  et  necesaaria  in  pauci88im,oa  con/erre  libros. 
IsiD.  orig.  5,  1,  5  leges  redigere  in  lihros  primus  cos.  Pompeius  instituere  voluit,  sed 
non  perseveravity  oUrectatorum  metu  (probably  of  the  Jurists),  deinde  Caesar  coepit 
id  /acerej  sed  ante  inter/ectus  est. 

2.  A.  Of  ill  us,  a  pupil  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  see  §  174,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44 
ex  his  auditorihus  pfurimum  auctoritatis  habuit  Alfenus  Varus  et  A.  Ofilius^  ex  quUnts 
.  .  .  Ofilius  in  equestri  ordine  perseveravit.  is  fuit  Cctesari  famUiarissimus  et 
lihros  de  iure  civUi  plurimos  et  qui  omnem  partem  operis  fundarent  rdiquU,  nam  de 
legibus  vicensimae  primus  (FDSakio,  recbtshist.  Abh.  1845,  78 :  de  legxbus  XX  lihros) 
conscripsit :  de  iurisdictione  idem  edictum  praetoris  (cf .  dig.  2,  7,  1,  2.  48,  20,  1,  17. 
43,  21,  3,  10)  primus  dUigenter  composuit.  (45)  ,  ,  ,  ex  his  TreixUius  peritior 
CasceUiOy  Cascdlius  Trebalio  eloquentior  fuisse  dicitur^  Ofilius  utroque  dodior.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Tubero  (ib.  46)  and  Ateius  Capito  (47).  In  the  Digests  is  cited 
OfUius  libr.  V  iuris  partiti  (32,  55, 1.  4.  7),  Of,  lihr.  XVI  actionum  (88,  9,  8,  5.  8),  Of. 
ad  AUicum  (50,  16,  234, 2).  He  is  mentioned  as  a  jurist  by  Cic.  fam.  7,  21  (a.  710/44) 
and  perhaps  Att.  13,  37,  4  (a.  709/45) ;  cf.  fam.  16,  24,  1  (a.  710/44).  AFBudoeft, 
rOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1, 164.    EHuschkr,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Bechtswiss.  15, 186. 
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8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45  fuU  eodem  tempon  (with  Ofilius)  et  Trehatiui^  qui 
idem  (item  or  quidem  ?  or  TrAatiiUj  Quinti  C.  M,  ttuditor.fuU  ex  etc.)  Ccmdi  Maximi 
(§  154,  7)  auditor  fuiL  ex  his  DrAatiut  peritior  etc  (see  n.  2)  .  .  .  TrAatii 
eompluree  (Itbri  exatant),  aed  minuefreguerUantur,  47  Antietiue  Labeo  .  .  .  inatitutus 
eet  a  TrAtUio,  C.  Trebatius  Testa  was  bom  about  665  at  Velia  in  Lucania,  came 
to  Borne  as  an  adolescens  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Cicero,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  Caesar  in  Gaul  a.  700/54  (f am.  7,  5),  to  improve  his  fortune.  In 
Gaul  he  remained  for  at  least  one  year.  Of  this  period  we  have  Cicero^s  letters 
to  him,  fam.  7,  6-18;  also  of  a.  710/44  lb.  21.  20.  19  and  of  uncertain  date  ib.  22. 
Hence  he  remained  on  Caesar's  side,  as  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  ally,  and  he 
played  the  same  part  under  Augustus ;  see  Hoa.  sat.  2, 1.  Justinian  inst.  2,  25  pr. 
dicUur  Augustue  convocaase  prudentea,  inter  quoa  Trebatium  quoque^  cuiua  tune  auctorit<M 
maxifna  ercU.  He  seems  to  have  been  still  living  about  a.  740/14.  Porphtbio  on 
Hor.  1.L  €td  Trebatium  acribit  equitem  romanum  (this  he  may  have  become  through 
Octavianus ;  Tkuffel  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  1,  29).  hie  eat  TrAeUiua  iuria  perilua,  qui  locum 
Minuit  (inter  poetaa^  a  trait  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  an  easy  bon- 
vivant,  but  which  is  missing  in  the  authoritative  Monac.^  et  aliquot  libroa  de  civili 
iure  compoauit  et  de  rdiffionibua  novem  (or  rather  XI f).  The  latter  in  Gell.  7, 12,  4 
C.  Trebatiua  .  .  .  tii  libro  de  rdigionibua  aeeundo;  Macb.  8.  7,  8  (Trebatiua 
rdigionum  libro  nono)  and  8,  8,  5  (TreiMtiua  libro  decimo  rdigionum) ;  cf.  ib.  1, 16 
28.  8, 8,  2.  4.  8,  5, 1.  Sebv.  Aen.  11, 816  (TrAatiua  de religionUma  libro  VII),  Traces 
of  his  legal  writings,  especially  of  his  commentary  on  the  Edictum  aedilium 
curulium  occur  in  the  Digests  (4,  8, 18,  8.  21, 1, 6, 1.  21, 1, 12,  4.  21,  1, 14,  8 ;  cf . 
Gbll.  4,  2,  9).  Cf.  besides  dig.  11,  7, 14, 11.  82, 100, 1,  4.  41,  2,  3,  5.  48,  24,  22,  8. 
SWZiMMBEN,  Gesch.  des  PBechts  1, 1,  297.  OStanob,  de  C.  Tr.  T.  et  eius  loco  inter 
aequales,  Berl.  1849.  PILE.  6, 2078.  Teuffbl's  commentary  on  Hor.  sat.  II  (Lpz. 
1857),  p.  10.    The  fragments  in  Huschkb,  iurisprud.  anteiust.^  100. 

4.  Pompon.  l.L  45  A,  Caaeelliua  (perhaps  the  son  of  the  person  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  Cic.  pBalbo  45,  Yal.  Max.  8,  2,  1  ?  see  Mommsbn  LL),  Quintua  Mudua 
Voloaii  auditor,  denique  in  iUiua  honorem  teatamento  PuUium  Mucium  nepotem 
eiua  reliquit  heredem.  The  corrupt  words  are  probably  (cf.  Mommsbn  ad  loc., 
Herm.  15, 114)  to  be  read  as  follows :  A.  Caaeelliua^  Vdcacii  (cf.  Plin.  HN.  8,  144 
Vdtcaciwm  nobilem  qui  Caae^ium  iua  docuit),  Q.  Mud  (§  154,  1)  auditoria,  auditor. 
See  also  PBE.  5,  ^88.  Further  notice  of  Cascellius  ih  Pompon.  1.1.  /uit  autem 
quaealoriua,  nee  ultra  prqfieere  voluit,  cum  iUi  etiam  Augualua  conauliUum  offerret, 
ex  hia  etc.  (note  2).  Caaeellii  aeripta  non  exaiant  niai  unua  liber  bene  dictorum 
(perhaps  a  collection  of  his  witticisms  by  some  one  else;  cf.  §  121,  6.  191,  2. 
195,  5).  As  he  appears  (A9Xof  KaeKfXtet  Alfkou  vlbt  *Pw/LuX(a)  in  the  SC  de  Oropiis 
a.  681/78  (§  218,  8)  among  those  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  must 
have  held  the  quaestura  before  that  year:  therefore  he  was  bom  650/104  at 
latest.  Mommsbn,  Herm.  20,  282.  Yal.  Max.  6,  2,  12  CtuoeUiua,  vir  iuria  dvUia 
edentia  clarua,  quam  periculoae  contumax!  nuUiua  enim  aui  gratia  aut  auctoritate 
eompelli  potuit  ut  de  aliqua  earum  rerum  quae  triumdri  dederant  formulam  com" 
poneret,  hoc  animi  iudicio  univeraa  eorum  benefida  extra  omnem  ordinem  legum  ponena, 
idem  cum  multa  de  temporibua  liberiua  Icqueretur  (under  Augustus)  .  .  .  duaa  rea 
.  .  .  magnam  aibi  licentiam  praebere  reaponditj  aenectutem  et  orbitatem.  See  also 
Hob.  AP.  871 :  is  he  mentioned  there  as  still  living  ?  see  Mommsbn,  Herm.  15, 114. 
20,  282.  Quint.  6,  8,  87.  Macb.  2,  6,  1  (Caaeelliua  iuria  canauUua  urbanitatia  mirae 
libertiUiaque  habebatur,  where  a  joke  of  his  of  the  year  696/56  is  quoted).  He  is 
probably  the  author  of  the  iudidum  Caacellianum  dve  aecutcrium  in  Gai.  inst.  4, 166. 
169.    He  is  quoted  18  times  in  the  dig.;  see  OLbnbl,  palingenes.  iur.  civ.  107. 
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EGIiAoiacANa,  de  A.  Gasoellio,  Leid.  1828.    SWZuoibrh,  Gesoh.  d.  PBechtB  1,  1. 
299.    HEDuucsBN,  hinterlass.  Sohrr.  2,  485. 

5.  L,  Valerius  iurecomuUui^  ex  domestieia  eUque  iiUimii  familiaribue  of  Cioero 
(fftxn.  8,  1,  8  of  a.  702/52),  witty  like  his  contemporary  aod  ooUeagne  Trebatius 
(ib.  1, 10),  and  as  it  seems  a  native  of  Apulia  (Apuliam  tuamj  ib.  of  a.  700/54).  Not 
improbably  he  is  meant  ib.  7, 11,  2  (a.  701/58,  in  a  letter  to  Trebatins) :  ei  diutime 
fruetra  ajuerie,  non  modo  Laberium  aed  etiam  eodalem  noetirum  Valerium  periimeeeo. 
mira  enim  persona  induci  potest  BrUannici  iureconaulti  ;  whence  we  cannot  condnde 
with  certainty  that  he  actually  wrote  mimi  (§  8, 1.  8).  It  may  be  that  he  is  the 
Valerius  (cf.  §  147, 1)  who  is  mentioned  as  a  commentator  on  the  twelve  Tables 
(§86,6).    Cf.§199,2. 

6.  PoMPOH.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  (cf .  §  174,  5)  ab  hoc  (Ser.  Sulpicio,  §  174,  2)  plurimi 
profecerunty  fere  tamen  hi  lihros  conacripserunt  .  .  .  Pacuvius  Laheo  Antistius 
(MoMMSEN  omits  Ant,)  Laheonis  Antistii  (§  265,  1)  pater.  On  the  praenomen  of 
his  father  (Pacuvius)  see  MHertz  on  Pbisoian.  GL.  2,  884  and  JJ.  91,  215.  The 
same  is  intended  in  Gbll.  5,  21, 10  prima  epistula  (of  Sinnius  Capito)  scripia  est  ad 
PiMcuvium  Labeonem,  He  was  one  of  the  plotters  of  Caesar^s  murder,  f  712/42.  Cf . 
Appian.  b.  c.  4, 185  (^ir2  ffo4>lff  ypibpifios).    PBE.  1>,  1168,  21. 

208.  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  wrote  a  historical  work  extending 
to  his  own  time  ;  he  was  also  an  orator,  but  especially  esteemed 
as  a  writer  on  Jurisprudence.  In  point  of  formal  perfection, 
he  was  in  the  last  mentioned  branch  surpassed  by  P.  Al  fen  us 
Varus  of  Cremona  (cos.  71B/39).  The  jurist  C.  Aelius  Gallus 
touched  upon  the  department  of  the  grammarians  in  drawing 
up  a  list  of  legal  terms  with  explanations.  C.  Ma  tins,  a 
knight  and  intimate  friend  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  took  interest 
in  literature  and  himself  wrote — though  only  on  gastronomy. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1, 2, 2, 46  poathoa  (Ofilius,  Trebatius)  quoque  (Q,  ace.  to  MosafdEx) 
Tubero  fuit^  qui  OJUio  operam  dedit;  fuii  autem  patriciua  (priua  patronuaf  the 
Aelii  were  Plebeians)  et  tranaiit  a  causia  agendia  ad  iua  civile^  maxime  poatquam  (end 
of  706/46)  Q.  Ligarium  aocuaavit  nee  obtinuit  apud  C  Caeaarem,  .  .  .  Tubero 
doctiaaimua  quidem  habitui  eat  iuria  publici  et  privati  et  ccmplurea  utriuaque  operia 
lihroa  rdiquit ;  aermone  tamen  antiquo  uaua  affectavit  acribere  et  ideo  parum  libri  eiua 
grati  habentur.  The  other  works  of  T.  were  also  in  archaic  style.  Quintilian  had 
read  his  accusation  of  Ligarius  (10, 1,  23.  11, 1,  80  cf.  78.  5, 13,  20.  31).  Gell.  14, 
2,  20  mentions  among  his  juridical  writings  (praecepta  Aelii  Tuberonia)  super  officio 
i  udicia^  whence  probably  ib.  14,  7, 18  in  libro  IX  Tuberonem  dicere  ait  (cf .  ib.  14, 8, 2). 
Tubero's  views  are  quoted  dig.  82,  29,  4.  33,  6,  7  pr.  (Ofilius,  CasoeUius,  Tubero). 
33,  10,  7,  1.  2.  PHSaatmans  Vader,  de  Q.  Aelio  Tub.  eiusque  in  pandectis  frag- 
mentis,  Leid.  1824.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  historian  {Tovp4pwy  AfXiot,  which  should 
not  be  understood  of  his  father,  aee  §  172,  8)  by  Dion  vs.  1,  80  who  calls  him  deu^^t 
dH;p  Kal  irtpl  t^¥  ffvvayury^p  ttjs  Urroplas  iTifieXi^t ;  cf .  ib.  1,  7  and  Lit.  4,  28,  1  ( Val, 
Antiaa  et  Q.  Tubero).  Tubero  lib.  XIV  hiatoriarum  quoted  by  Nonius  481.  His  work 
extended  from  the  oldest  time  down  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  For  the  citations  from  it  see  HPeter^s  hist.  relL  1,  811; 
f ragm.  199.  He  seems  to  be  the  Q.  Tubero  quoted  by  Pliny  as  an  authority  for  b. 
2,  18  (cf.  ib.  18,  285  and  Schol.  Gbrman.  p.  132  Br.)  and  86.    Gsll.  6,  9, 11  Adtatm 
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quoqme  ISAeronem  lihro  ad  C,  Oppium  §cripio,  ^ocoeeurrit^  dixUae  Prcbui  ocliiotavti. 
PBE.  1«,  886,  7.    HPktbb,  hist.  relL  1,  ccoLV. 

2.  SuBTOH.  GkJb.  8  atma  (of  the  Emperor  Gulba,  who  was  bom  Dec  24,  751/8) 
darior  $tudiis  quam  dignitaU  (nan  enim  egrettus  praeturcte  gretdum)  mMltiplicem  nee 
imeurioMm  hutoriam  edidit.  Plut.  BomuL  17  wt  *I6i3at  ^nfcl  VdXpop  ZouXxUum 
IffToptuf.  Oro8.  5,  28  fui98€  tunc  (a.  678/76)  JPonpeio  XXX  mUia  pediium  .  .  . 
Oalba  BcribU,  Sertorium  autem  LX  m,  ped,  .  .  .  habui$9€  commemorai.  He  is 
probably  also  referred  to  by  Plih.  NH.  ind.  aact.  to  b.  86  C  Galba,  The  opinion 
advanced  by  GIVossins  de  hist.  lat.  1, 18  (also  maintained  by  GFUnoer,  Abh.  d. 
bayr.  Ak.  16, 1, 154),  that  this  Snlpicius  GhJba  should  be  identified  with  Solpicius 
Blitho  (§  172,  7),  is  improbable.    HPbteb,  hist.  rell.  ccclxyii.  fragm.  287. 

8.  P.Alf  ennsVarns;  onthepraenomen  P.  seeHsHnN,  CIL.1,467.  Pompov. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  esB  Aw  audUaribus  (of  Ser.  Solpicius,  §  174,  2)  plurimum  audorUatit 
habuU  Alfenua  VaruM  ...  ex  quiibu$  Vanu  et  eontul  fitit  (suff.  a.  715/89).  Re 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Alfenus  mentioned  in  Catullus  (80) ;  perhaps  also 
the  Varus  of  the  same  author  (10,  22);  see  MHaupt.  op.  1,  97.  AKibsslino, 
oommentt.  Mommsen.  854 ;  cf.  however  §  218, 4.  Again,  he  is  probably  the  same 
Varus  who  attended  Siron^s  philosophical  lectures  together  with  Vergil  (§  224,  8. 
ScHou  Veron.  on  Verg.  eel.  7, 9.  Ssbv.  on  eel.  6, 18.  Aen.  6,  264),  and  the  Alfenus 
Varus  who  was  Octavianus'  legate  a.  714/40,  and  promised  (ecL  6)  to  protect 
Vergil^s  estate  near  Mantua  (cf.  ecL  9, 27),  and  identical  with  the  Alfenui  vafer 
in  Hob.  sat.  1,  8,  ISO,  who  omni  abiedo  imlrumenlo  arlii  dtMuttique  tabema  yet 
(potentialiter)  nitor  erat,  on  which  Porphtrio  :  urbane  Alfenum  Varum  Cremonen- 
§em  derideL,  qui  abiecta  nUrina  quam  in  munieipio  iuo  exercuerat  Romam  peliit 
ukogielroque  ueui  Sulpido  icto  ad  tantum  digniUUie  pervenU  ut  H  conndalum  gererel 
0l  publico  funere  efferreU^r,  Gkllius  7,  5,  1  Alftnue  ftcte«,  Ser,  Sulpicii  diedpulue 
rerumque  cMtiq%Mrum  non  tnctirioffttf,  in  libro  digeetorum  XXXIV^,  comiectaneorum 
autem  IJ^  (on  these  two  titles  see  LMsrcklim,  PhiL  19,  658).  Dig.  8,  5,  20  pr. 
apud  Alfenum  libro  XXXVIIP  digettarum.  According  to  the  Florent.  Index,  there 
were  altogether  40  books  of  his  Digesta,  a  collection  of  responsa  (of  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
Hbimbach,  Z.  f.  BG^sch.  2,  840.  Mommsbh  on  dig.  19,  2,  27)  transferred  by 
Aufidius  Namusa  to  his  collection  (§  174,  5).  The  editors  of  the  Digesta  of 
Justinian  only  knew  and  made  use  of  the  work  of  Alfenus  in  two  epitomes,  the 
one  by  Paulus  (§  877,  4 :  Al/eni  digetta  a  Paulo  epitomaia^  Pauli  epitomtie  Alfeni 
digeetorum)  following  the  original  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  other  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  adhered  to  the  arrangement  of  the  edictum  perpetuum 
{Alfeni  digesta),  Cf.  OLenbl,  palingenesia  iur.  civ.  87.  Of  some  importance  is 
the  lengthy  extract  dig.  5, 1, 76,  as  it  attests  the  writer^s  philosophical  training 
{quodj  ut  phUosophi  dicerent^  ex  partieulie  minimis  contitteremus) ;  other  fragments 
show  an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  and  nearly  all  are  in  a  simple  and  easy  style. 
EOtto,  p.  Alfenus  Varus  in  Thesaur.  iur.  rom.  5, 1681.  SWZiiiiiBRir,  Gesch.  d. 
PBechts  1, 1,  295.  EHuschkb,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Bechtsw.  15,  187  (who,  in  the  corrupt 
reading  Alfenus  Varus  G^aius  in  Pomponius  1.L,  is  inclined  to  change  the  last  word 
into  Catus).  PBE.  1«,  768,  8. 

4.  Gbll.16,  5,8(7.  Aelius  Oallus  in  libro  de significatione  verborum  quae  ad 
ime  civile  pertinent  secundo  (a  definition  of  vestibulum)=MACtL,  6,  8, 16,  who  merely 
adds  vir  doctiesimus.  Dig.  50, 16, 157  C,  Aelius  Oallus  libra  Ide  verborum  quae  ad  ius 
civile  pertinent  significatione  (a  definition  of  paries  and  via).  An  abbreviated  title 
ap.  8brv.  georg.  1,  264  Aelius  Oallus  de  verbis  ad  ius  civile  pertinentibus  vaUos  .  . 
mppeUat ;  and  Fssrut  218^  poediminium  reoeptum  Oallus  Adisu  in  libro  primo  sign^* 
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eatioimm  quae  ad  iut  perivumi  aU  etae  e»m  qmi  etc :  279^  rm$  mme  dieiimr  qmi 
dieil  ,  .  .  at  GalUu  Aduu  libro  II  ngnifieaticmmm  verbormm  quae  ad  iui  perti- 
nent ait :  reus  eet  qui  etc  802^  ealtum  OtUlue  Adiue  L  II  eigntfieatumum  quae  ad  im$ 
pertinent  ita  definit;  852^  Jlumen  recte  diet  ait  Adiue  GaUue  libro  II  quae  ad  iue 
pertinent  The  qaotations  never  exceed  the  second  book,  and  Festus  852,  5  ^nalay 
tnt  Adiue  in  XII  ^tabuliay  signi(Jicarey  relates  to  Aelios  Stilo  (§  148,  2) ;  see 
BSchOll,  de  legis  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  29.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  was  alpha- 
beticaL  ^  Aelius  Gallus  ^  or  "  Gallus  Aelius"  is  quoted  by  Festos  19  times  besides  the 
quotations  already  given.  This  extensive  nse  as  well  as  the  combination  of  miiie 
and  at  OdUue  Adiue  p.  278*  show  that  Gallns'  work  was  employed  by  Yerrins 
Flaccns.  C^aUus  Adiue  in  Gaius  dig.  22, 1, 19  pr. ;  C,  Adiue  in  Paisciui.  GL.  2, 882, 
1  (see  LACHXAH5,  kL  Schr.  2,  248).  CWEHkimbach,  C.  Aelii  Galli  Icti  fragmenta 
rec.  et  illnstr.,  Lps.  1828.    EHuschkk,  inrispmd.  anteiost.'  94.  PBE.  1^  887. 

5.  C.  Matins,  bom  c  670/84,  the  faithful  friend  of  Caesar,  especially  adapted 
by  his  mild  and  sober  manner  to  his  mediating  position,  though  he  did  not  enter 
into  political  factions  or  public  business.  He  transferred  his  love  for  Caesar  to 
Octavianus,  and  seems  to  have  died  as  late  as  a.  750/4 ;  see  Plih.  NH.  12, 18  j»riiitii« 
C  Matiue  ex  equeetri  ordine^  divi  Augueti  amieue,  invenit  nemara  toneilia  intra  hoe 
LXXX  annoe,  EvLeutsch,  Zf  AW.  1884,  164.  PBE.  4,  1648.  Cic.  fam.  7,  15,  2 
(a.  701/58)  C.  Matii,  euotfieeimi  doctieeimique  hominie.  11,  27,  5  (a.  710/44)  ut  haec 
^\offo^^/upa  ecriberem  lu  me  impulieti  .  .  .  omnia  me  tua  ddectanL  eed  maxime 
maxima  cum  fidee  in  ttmicitia  .  .  .  tum  lepoe,  kumanitae,  litterae.  Apollodoroe 
of  Pergamon  dedicated  his  Ars  (manual  of  Bhetoric)  to  him ;  Quiht.  8, 1, 18.  A 
letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  11,  28,  of  a.  710/44)  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  noble  dis- 
position and  fine  culture.  A  letter  addressed  to  Cicero  by  Matius  aud  Trebatius 
together  (a.  704/49)  is  found  ad  Att.  9,  15  A.  His  work  on  gastronomy  was 
probably  written  under  Augustus  (cf.  §  54,  8),  and  his  interest  in  such  subjects  is 
significant  of  his  inofi'ensive  character  and  love  of  refined  enjoyment.  Minuted 
McUianum  (hachis  &  la  Matius)  was  named  after  him,  Apic.  4, 174,  also  the  mala 
Matiana,    Colum.  5, 10,  19.    12,  45,  5.    Plin.  NH.  15,  49  and  elsewhere. 

209.  Among  the  other  adherents  of  Caesar  several  may  be 
mentioned  either  as  orators  or  writers  of  letters  still  extant :  e.g. 
the  talented,  bnt  dissipated  C.  Scribonius  Curio  (trib.  pleb. 
704/60),  Q.  CorniHcius,  the  triumvir  M.  Antony  (671/83-724/30) 
and  L.  Balbus.  Men  of  wavering  political  opinions  were  the 
clever  M.  Caelius  Rufus  and  the  unprincipled  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  (cos.  711/42) ;  C.  Fumius,  who  was  legate  to  the  latter 
for  a  long  time,  was  also  an  orator,  and  likewise  the  young  L. 
Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34),  Q.  Volusius,  Annius  Cimber, 
and  also  by  Hortensia  there  was  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  published  speech  extant. 

1.  Vkllei.  2,  48,  3  C.  Curio  trih,  pi,  (704/50;  son  of  the  Curio  mentioned 
§  158,  6 ;  f  705/49)  .  .  .  doquena^  audaXj  suae  alienaeque  etfortunae  et  pudicitiae 
prodigusj  homo  ingeniosissime  nequam  et  /acundus  mtUo  publico,  PfiE.  6.  880,  11. 
For  the  date  of  his  birth  see  a  conjecture  below,  n.  5.  His  character  as  an  orator 
is  given  by  Cic.  Brut.  280  ita  facile  soluteque  verbis  volvehat  satis  interdum  ocvtot, 
crebras  quidem  certe  sententias  ut  nihil  posset  omeUius  esse^  nihil  expeditius,    atqm  hie 
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parum  a  magislru  inslitvtuM  naturam  habuit  admirabiUm  ad  dicendum ;  indtuiriam 
nan  9um  expertus;  ttudium  certe  Juit,  There  were  speeches  by  him  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus:  see  diaL  87  (§  171,  5).  Meter,  orat.  rom.'  p.  481.  Letters 
from  Cia  to  him  fam.  2, 1-7  (of  a.  701/53  and  708/51). 

2.  HiERON.  ad.  Ens.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  1976=718/41  Cornificiu$  poeta  a  milt' 
tibus  deseriiu  interiit  .  .  .  huiuM  wmr  Comifieiay  cuiut  insignia  exatant  epigrammata. 
Chronological  reasons  oblige  ns  to  identify  him  with  Q.  Comifioius,  the  quaestor  of 
Caesar  (propraetor  706/48)^  who  fell  in  Africa  fighting  against  T.  Sextius ;  he  was 
also  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero,  who  addressed  to  him  fam.  12,  17-80  in 
709/46-711/48 ;  see  Drumahh,  GR  2,  617.  PBE.  2,  710,  8.  Cicero  somewhat 
pointedly  (fam.  12,  18,  1)  places  him  among  the  magni  oratoret  and  (ib.  12,  17,  2) 
recommends  his  Orator  to  his  kind  reception:  tn  quo  saepe  suspieatus  sum  U  cib 
imdieio  nottro^  «te  acUicel  ut  docium  hominem  ah  non  indocto,  pmuUulum  ditaidere,  ib. 
12,  20  me  ctmabi$  et  teripto  aliquo  lacetaea.  He  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the 
poetical  friend  of  Catullus  (c  88),  who  wrote  erotic  poems  (Uce  Comifici  .  .  . 
o/Nw,  Ovid,  trist.  2,  486),  whence  a  hendecasyllabic  line  in  Macr.  6,  4, 12  and  a 
fragment  of  dactylic  metre  (perhaps  from  an  epic)  ib.  6,  5,  13  (Comi/ieiua  in 
Glauco),  Cf.  §  238,  8  ad  fin.  LSchwabe,  quaest.  Catull.  298.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Comi/iciiu  in  prima  de  etgmiM  deorum  (Prisc.  GL.  2,  257,  6)  should  be 
understood  of  him :  from  this  Macr.  1,  9, 11  (Comificiua  Etymorum  libro  III)  quotes 
curious  derivations  of  the  names  of  gods  and  a  citation  of  Cic.  de  nat.  deor. 
1,  17,  9.  8a  62.  1,  28,  2.  Other  quotations  in  Fest.  128.  166.  170.  194.  282  and 
in  other  places  in  Servius,  Lactantius  etc.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  Cor- 
nificius  could  find  time  or  thought  for  these  works  in  Syria  and  Africa,  during  the 
years  709/45  and  718/41.  These  writings  should  rather  be  attributed  to  a  gram- 
marian of  the  same  name  in  the  Augustan  period,  perhaps  to  that  ComificiuB 
Gtkllus  whose  somewhat  pedantic  epigram  on  Vergil  is  quoted  by  Cledonius,  GL. 
5,  48,  2 :  ordea  qui  dixit  (ge.  1,  210)  aupereU  ut  Iritica  dicat.  ThBerok,  op.  1,  545. 
JBbcker,  Zf  aw.  1847, 1060. 

a  The  triumvir  M.Antony,seeDRUMAifN,GILl, 64.  PBE.1*1174.  Possess- 
ing a  defective  education,  he  often  fell  in  his  speeches  into  a  false  kind  of  pathos 
and  became  turgid,  obscure  and  faulty  (Suet.  Aug.  86  M.  Antanium  .  .  .  ea 
aeribentem  quae  mirenlur  potiue  homines  quam  imtdlegant ;  cf.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  101.  8, 
21  sq.  Att.  10,  8  sq.  11,  8  sq.).  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  call  him  on  that 
account  an  adherent  of  the  Asiatic  school  (Plot.  Ant.  2.  48  cf.  Suet.  1.1.).  His 
letters  to  Cicero  of  a.  706/49  (Att.  10,  8  A.  10, 10,  2)  and  710/44  (14,  18  A. ;  cf. 
also  Cic  or.  PhiL  8^  25  sqq.  18,  22  sqq.)  are  in  a  natural  style.  Plin.  NH.  14, 
148  Jf.  Antonio,  w  enim  .  .  .  <»viditaime  adprehenderat  hone  pcUmam  (capacity  for 
drinking),  edilo  etiam  volumine  de  sua  ebrietaU  .  .  .  exiguo  tempore  ante  prodium 
aetiaeum  id  volumen  evomuU  (cf.  Drumann,  GIL  1,  516.  Schelle  LL  2).  To  this, 
as  well  as  to  his  correspondence  with  Octavian  (specimens  of  which  are  given  by 
SuBTOEius,  e.g.  Aug.  69),  relates  Ovio  ex  Pont.  1,  1,  28  AnUmi  aeripia  leguntur, 
EScHELLB,  de  M.  Antoni  triumviri  quae  supersunt  epp.  I,  Frankenb.  L  S.  188a 

4.  AsiKins  PoLLio  writes  to  Cicero  (fam.  10,  82,  8  a.  711/48)  Balhue  quaettor 
.  .  .  Imdie  (which  he  caused  to  be  given  at  Gades)  praetexiam  de  euo  itinere  ad  L. 
Lentulum  procos,  eoUicitandum  (705/49  to  get  him  to  leave  Pompey  and  return  to 
Home,  Att.  8,  9,  4.  8, 11,  5.  8, 15  A,  2.  9,  6, 1.  Vellei.  2,51,8)i)onf»(.  etquidemeum 
ageretur  flevity  memoria  rerum  geetarum  eommotua.  ib.  5  praelextam  (of  B.)  ft  voles 
Ugere,  Oallmm  Comelium  (§  282),  familiarem  meum,  posdto.  See  Welcker,  gr.  Trag. 
1402.  BiRBBCK,  rOm.  Trag.  625 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 194.  This  Balbus  is  the  one  called 
Balbus  minor  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  (§  197,  4)  L.  Comeliua  P.  f. 
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Balbns,  whose  life  extended  far  into  the  Aogostan  period  (he  certainly  wnA  liv- 
ing 741/18),  who  was  cos.  suff.  722/82  and  who  triumphed  a.  785/19  as  proconsnl 
ex  Africa;  Drumakn,  GB.  2,  608.  PBE.  2,  6di.  According  to  Yxllei.  U.  he 
likewise  ad  porUificatum  adaurrexii  and  had  a  literary  tnm,  whence  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  is  the  Cornelius  Balbns  quoted  by  Ssby.  Aen.  4, 127  on  hymenaeus 
and  to  whom  relates  Macr.  8,  6,  26  Cwmdiu$  BaUnu  i^trrfnitw  libro  XYIII*  (cf . 
HPsTKB,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxi). 

5.  M.  Caelius  M.  f.  Bufus.  Plih.  NH.  7, 166  C.  Mario  Cn.  Carhtme  III  cot. 
(a.  672/82)  a.  d.  VKal.  lumas  M.  Cadiut  Bufiu  et  C.  Lhiniut  CalvuB  §admn  die  geniii 
9UfU^  oratore$  quidem  am^^  ted  tarn  diepari  evefdu.  But  to  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  them  (Brut.  278. 279)  they  cannot  haYe  been  quite  of  the 
same  age ;  more  probably  Caelius  was  the  elder,  as  aooording  to  Cic.  pCael.  18  he 
already  in  685/59  per  aeUUem  magittratue  petere  pUuitj  and  his  official  career  agrees 
with  this  (698/56  already  a  member  of  the  council  of  his  native  town  Cio.  Gael.  5 ; 
quaest.  between  698/56-700/54,  tr.  pi.  702/52,  aed.  cur.  704/50,  praet.  706/48). 
Hence  Caelius  must  have  been  bom  c.  666/88.  Instead  of  Caelius  Pliny  should 
perhaps  have  mentioned  Curio  (n.  1).  His  native  place  was  a  municipium  of 
which  the  name  is  most  likely  concealed  by  some  corruption  of  the  MS.  in  Cic. 
pCael.  5.    Cf .  Nippbbdet,  op.  299.    KWxoehaupt,  CaeL  Buf .  4. 

6.  Caelius  was,  as  a  young  man,  introduced  by  his  father  to  Cicero  and 
Crassus  (pCaeL  9. 89.  72),  with  whom  he  thus  found  himself  in  close  connection. 
This  circumstance  made  Cicero  lenient  towards  Caelius*  loose  morals  and  luxurious 
life ;  he  even  defended  him  a.  696/56  (see  §  179,  84)  against  some  charges  brought 
by  Clodia  (§  214,  8),  whose  dissolute  circle  he  had  frequented  for  some  time  before 
breaking  with  her.  During  Cicero's  absence  in  Cilicia  (706/51)  Caelius  was  his 
appointed  correspondent  at  Bome:  the  letters  (17  in  number;  letter  16  in 
duplicate;  cf.  Att.  10,9  A.)  are  collected  in  the  eighth  book  of  Cic.  epp.  fam. 
Caelius  exhibits  in  them  a  dashing  and  acute,  though  somewhat  malicious  judg- 
ment of  persons  and  facts,  though  he  is  never  quite  clear  in  his  own  position ; 
the  style  is  lively,  humorous,  and  original,  condescending  to  the  use  of  popular 
expressions,  and  not  aiming  at  polish  and  elegance.  Cf.  §  188,  1,  n.  2  and  4. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caelius  was  obliged  by  his  debts  to  join  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  who  appointed  him  praetor  in  706/48.  As  such  he  intended  to 
introduce  tabulae  novae,  but  was  deposed  and  soon  afterwards  killed.  He  is 
probably  identical  w^ith  the  Bufus  in  Catullus;  see  LSchwabe,  quaest.  Catull. 
64.  85.  188  and  the  commentators  on  Cat.  69.  77.  Cf.  Drumaxn,  6B.  2,  411. 
WWegkhaupt,  das  Leben  d.  M.  Gael.  Buf.,  Bresl.  1878.  HWieschhOltkh,  de  M. 
Gaelic  Bufo  oratore,  Lpz.  1886. — FBecher,  d.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caelius,  Ilfeld  1888. 
FBuRO,  de  M.  Gael.  Bufi  genere  dicendi,  Freibg.  i/B.  1888. 

7.  On  his  oratorical  power  Gic.  Brut.  273  eplendida  et  grandit  et  eadem  inprimis 
faceta  et  perurbana  .  .  .  oratio.  gravee  eius  contiones  aliquot  fuerunt  (also  704/50  as 
aedile  de  ctquie^  Fbontin.  aq.  76 ;  from  this  a  fragm.  GL.  5,  590, 21),  aeret  accueationet 
tree  (directed  against  G.  Antouius  695/59,  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  the  father, 
iterum,  698/56 ;  a.  708/51  against  Q.  Pompeius  Bufus,  and  also  in  his  character  of 
patronus  of  .the  peregrinus  Pausanias,  plaintiff  in  a  case  of  extortion),  defeneione$ 
(esp.  698/56  pro  se  against  Atratinus,  also  pro  Saufeio  702/52)  .  .  .  »ane  tolerabilet. 
Hence  Quint.  6,  3,  69. 10,  1,  115 ;  aeperitat  Caelii  ib.  10,  2,  25 ;  cf.  Tac.  dial.  18.  21 
(sordee  verhorum^  hiane  compoeitio^  inconditi  eeneus),  ^  {€tmarior).  He  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Atticists  in  preference  to  Gicero^s  style,  though  Cicero  had  taught 
him  the  principles  of  rhetoric  in  his  youth  (n.  6).  YEbLEi.  2,  68,  1  if .  Caeliue, 
vir  eloquio  anxmoque  Curioni  (n.  1)  einUlimut,  ted  in  uiroque  per/ectioTj  nee  minmt 
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ingenioM  nsquam,  Ssv.  de  ira  8, 8, 6  Cadium  oratorem /ui99e  iracundi99imum  eamtat. 
QniRTiLiAH,  Plimt  (ep.  1,  20, 4),  and  Tacitus  (diaL  21. 25)  were  acquainted  with 
his  speeches.  The  fragments  see  in  Mbtbb,  orat.  rom.*  460.  A  very  lively 
description  from  one  of  his  speeches  is  given  by  Quiht.  4,  2, 128.  Witticisms  on 
Glodia  ib.  8,  6,  58.  OHabhxckbe,  BerL  ph.  Wschr.  1884,  225  (where  however  Oic. 
Brat.  278  ad  fin.  is  erroneously  held  to  be  the  authority  for  Caelius*  desertion  to 
the  side  of  the  Atticists) ;  WschrfklPhil.  1886, 1098. 

8.  L.Munatius  Plancus,  Caesar^s  legate  and  appointed  by  him  consul  in 
712/42;  after  Gaesar^s  death  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Senate,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  then  joined  Antony  and  when  his  star  began  to  set,  Octavian,  with 
whom  he  could  afford  to  remain,  owing  to  his  steady  good  fortune.  He  was  censor 
782/22,  but  generally  despised.  PBE.  5,  204,  9.  CLBoth,  tlber  M.  PL,  Erkl&rung 
der  Inschrift  auf  dem  Mausoleum  in  Gkieta  (GIL.  10, 6087),  in  the  Mittheilungen 
of  the  Basle  Altert-Oes.  4  (Baa.  1852j.  AWdbKlsbck,  disq.  de  etc.  Utr.  1855. 
HAKlbux,  de  L.  et  T.  Munatiis  Plancis,  Leid.  1857.  8ubt.  rhet.  6  and  Plih.  NH. 
7,  55  call  him  orator  f  orator  insignia  habetur  in  Hieronymus  ad  a.  Abr.  1992= 
729/25;  tumma  doquentia  Cic.  fam.  10,  8,  8  cf .  18,  29,  1.  Aboon.  88  Or.  28  IL-R 
NoN.  221.  His  rhetorical  training,  but  also  his  vanity,  appear  from  his  letters  to 
Cicero  (fam.  10,  4.  7-9. 11. 15. 17  sq.  21.  28  sq.)  of  a.  710/44  and  711/48,  which  are 
exceedingly  well  written  and  abound  in  cadences,  antitheses  etc.  {verborum  H 
sententiarum  grovitoB^  ib.  10, 12, 1. 16, 1. 19, 1),  but  often  cloak  a  very  ambiguous 
spirit  under  fair  phrases. 

9.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  1980=717/87  Furnii  pater  el  filiue  dart 
or€Uore$  JuMbentur,  quorum  JUiua  conndarie  ante  pairem  nwritur,  Cf.  Tac.  dial.  21  (a 
corrupt  passage)  nee  unum  (of  the  antiquarians)  de  populi  ganuti  {=Canutif  §  158, 
5  ad  fin.)  out  Atti,  de  Fumio  et  Toranio  (CoraniOj  otherwise  unknown)  quique  alii  in 
eodem  valetudinario  haec  oeea  et  hanc  madem  produiU.  The  father  (C.  Fumius)  was 
a  friend  of  Cicero ;  tr.  pleb.  704/50 ;  legatus  to  L.  Planous  (n.  8)  a.  710/44  sq.  with 
whom  he  joined  Antony,  to  whom  he  adhered  until  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was 
pardoned  by  Octavian  and  a.  725/29  adlectue  inter  consulare$  (Dio  52, 42).  Cic.  fam. 
10,  26,  2  (qui  edienae  caueat  tarn  faeUe  discos)  attests  that  he  was  an  orator,  and 
Plut.  Anton.  58  even  calls  him  detvdrarot  e^iretir  'Vvfudioi^.  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  86  te, 
eandide  Fumi,  seems  to  relate  to  him,  on  which  Acbo  hie  historiorum  degantia 
daruit  (subsequently).  A  trait  of  egregious  flattery  towards  Octavianus  by  his 
son  (coe.  787/17)  is  related  by  Sen.  de  benef.  2, 25, 1. 

10.  L.  Sempronius  L.  f.  Atratinus  (cos.  720/84,  triumphed  12.  Oct.  788/21  as 
procos.  ex  Africa  (CIL.  1,  p.  461).  HiBBomnc.  on  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1996=788/21 
Atratinus^  qui  XVII  natus  annos  Cadium  (n.  7)  tuxusaverat  (a.  696/56 ;  he  was  there- 
fore bom  681/78),  darus  inter  oratores  habdur,  ad  eairemum  morborum  taedio  in 
balneo  voluntate  exanimalus  heredem  rdiquit  Augustum,  Cicero  (pCael.  2)  calls  him 
his  necessariusj  and  says  of  him  (ib.  8)  ornate  dodeque  dixisti  ;  ib.  15  he  styles  him 
disertus  ttdoUseens,  As  a  speaker  in  the  Senate  he  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
Messala  in  Joseph,  b.  iud.  1, 14,  4.    PBE.  6,  978,  a 

11.  Vatinius  to  Cicero,  fam.  5,  10  a,  2  (a.  700/45) ;  defenditur  {Catilius)  a 
Q.  Valusio,  tuo  discipulo.    PBE.  6,  2745,  5. 

12.  Cic.  Phil.  11, 14  T.  Annius  Cimber  Lysidid filius  (therefore  son  of  a  slave 
or  freedman),  a  follower  of  M.  Antony,  through  whose  assistance  he  became  praetor 
(ib.  18,  26).  Concerning  his  literary  tendency  see  the  epigram  on  him  Ybbo.  catal. 
2  (and  Quiht.  8,  8,  28),  which  already  to  Ausovins  (op.  27,  18,  5)  had  lost  its 
meaning :  Corvdhiorum  (i.e.  with  the  hall-mark  of  antiquity)  amaitor  iste  fferborum, 
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late  isle  rhetor^  iamque^  quatemts  lolue  Thucydidee^  tyravmue  Attieaefebrie  (the  exacting 
instructor  in  distempered  Attic),  Tau  (?)  gaUicum  (perhaps  on  account  of  the 
Gkillic  extraction  of  Annius  Cimber),  min  (pdv)  et  sphin  (c^flw)  et — male  illi  eii  (an 
execration  on  dealers  in  grammatical  curiosities):  Ua  omnia  ista  verba  mieeuU 
fratri  (as  a  draught  which  was  fatal  to  him:  Annius  Cimber  was  accused  of 
fratricide:  Quint.  1.1.  Cic.  Phil.  11,  14.  18,  26).  According  to  this  he  seems  to 
have  carried  on  the  profession  of  a  teacher  before  beginning  his  political  career. 
He  is  also  mentioned  as  an  antiquarian  by  Octavianus  in  Sukt.  Aug.  86  to  M. 
Antony:  tu  dubiUu  Cimheme  Anniui  an  Veranius  Fltuxus  imitandi  eint  tibif  i.e. 
probably :  you  only  waver  between  A.  C.  and  Ver.'s  pontificalia  verba  (§  199, 4)  and 
hence  you  write-in  the  language  of  Cato.  JGHuschke,  de  Annio  Cimbro,  Best. 
1824  and  esp.  BGcheleb,  BhM.  88,  507.    Of.  also  §  19, 1  ad  fin. 

18.  Caesar^s  favourite,  the  knight  Mamurra  of  Formiae,  f  709/45  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  52, 1 ;  cf.  also  OHibschfbld,  Herm.  5,  299),  was  active  in  literature,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  poet;  see  Catullus  57,  7  and  105.  Cf.  §  214,  5.  LSchwabb,  quaest. 
CatuU.  187.  226. 

14.  Yal.  Max.  8,8,  8  Hortensia,  Q,  Hartenei  (§  171, 1)  JUia,  cum  ordo  matrona- 
rum  gravi  tributo  a  triumviria  (a.  711/48)  eetet  oneratut  nee  guiequam  virorum  patro- 
cinium  eia  accommodare  auderety  causam  feminarum  apud  triumviroe  et  ccnstanter  et 
feliciter  egit ;  repraeeentata  enim  patria  facundia  impetravit  ut  etc.  Cf .  Appian. 
b.  c.  4, 82.  Quint.  1, 1,  6  Hortenaiae  Q,filiae  oratio  apud  triumviroa  habHa  Ugitur  non 
tantum  in  aexua  honortm, 

210.  Among  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar 
M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  honest  man,  but  without  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, was  the  most  active  in  literature,  especially  in  philosophy 
and  oratory ;  the  style  of  D.  Brutus  and  that  of  C.  Cassius  are 
known  to  us  from  their  letters  to  Cicero.  The  same  correspon- 
dence introduces  us  to  Cassius  of  Parma  and  C.  Trebonius,  who 
were  also  writers  of  poetry.  Ampius  Balbus,  Actorius  Naso, 
and  Tanusius  Geminus  wrote  historical  works  hostile  to  Caesar. 

1.  M.  lunius  Brutus.  Plutarch's  Brutus.  Drumann,  GB.  4,  18.  PBE.  4, 
518. 582.  JSlevoot,  de  M.  Bruti  vita  et  scriptis,  Petersb.  1870.  Cic.  Brut.  324  of 
Hortensius:  annia  ante  decern  cauaaa  agere  coepit  (i.e.  a.  659/95,  see  Brut.  229 
L,  Craaao  Q,  Scaevola  coaa,  primum  in  foro  dixit)  quam  tu  (Brutus)  ea  ncUua,  The 
birth-year  which  would  be  inferred  from  this  (669/86)  is  at  variance  with  Vellei. 
2,  72,  1  hunc  exitum  M.  Bruti  XXXV Hum  annum  agentia  (a.  712/42)  fortuna  eaae 
vduit  (cf.  Liv.  per.  124  annorum  erat  circiler  XL),  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
67b 1 79  or  676/78  as  the  year  in  which  Brutus  was  bom,  and  this  assumption  is 
presupposed  by  the  story  that  Caesar  (bom  654/100)  was  himself  the  father  of 
Brutus.  Hence  KNipperdey's  conj.  (op.  801),  ante  aedecim  in  Cicero  1.1.  has  much 
probability.  Cf .  Nep.  Att.  8, 1  occiao  Caeaare  .  .  .  aic  M,  Bruto  uaua  eat  ut  nuUo  ille 
adoleacena  aequali  familiariua  quam  hoc  aene  (Atticus  bom  645/109).  As  early  as 
703/51  Brutus  was  a  son-in-law  (Cic.  fam.  8,  4,  2)  to  App.  Claudius  (§  199,  1). 
AuR.  Victor  ill.  82  Athenia  philoaophiam^  Rhodi  (not  attested  by  any  other  writer) 
doquentiam  didicit  (Pammenes,  and  Aristos,  the  brother  of  Antiochos,  instructed 
him  at  Athens,  Cic.  Bmt.  382.  Orat.  105.  Acad.  post.  1,  12.  Plut.  Bmt.  2), 
Cytheridem  mimam  cum  Antonio  et  OctUo  poeta  amavit  (cf .  §  282,  1  and  HFlach 
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JJ.  119,  798).  .  .  .  civili  bdlo  .  .  .  Pompeium  $eeutu8  eaty  quo  victo  ventam  a 
Caesare  aecepit  et  proco$.  (?)  OaUiam  (cisalp.)  rexit  (a.  706/46) ;  a.  710/44,  he  became 
praetor  (nrb.)  through  Caesar ;  f  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  a.  712/42.— Portraits : 
Bebmoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1. 187. 

2.  Cicero  is  accustomed  to  exaggerate  his  praises  of  M.  Bratos  (e.g.  Brut.  22) 
both  as  Caesar^s  favourite  and  afterwards  as  his  murderer;  he  dedicated  to  him  de 
finibus,  Pftradoxa,  de  nat.  deor.,  Tusc.,  Orator  and  Brutus.  They  differed  as  to 
their  theory  of  style ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  15, 1  b,  2  ego  tecutus  (Med. :  soLub)  aliud  (iudicium 
de  Optimo  genere  dicendi)  sum,  and  Tag.  dial.  18  ex  Calm  (§  213,  6  ad  fin.)  et  Bruti 
cui  Ciceronem  miseia  epUtulis  (§  46,  5.  OHarnbckeb  JJ.  125,  604)  facile  eat  depre- 
hendere  Calvum  quideni  Ciceroni  vieum  exsanguem  et  aridum,  Brutum  autem  otioaum 
eUque  diiunctuin  (d%acinctum\  rurauaque  Ciceronem  a  Calvo  quidem  male  audiaae 
tamquam  aclutum  et  enervem,  a  Bruto  autem^  .  .  .  tamquamfraclum  atqtie  elumbem. 
His  diction  is  described  by  gravitaa  (Quint.  12,  10,  10.  Tag.  dial.  25).  He 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  a  rhythmical  flow  of  prose  (Quint.  9,4, 76);  hence  Cicero^s 
criticism  in  his  Orator.  Both  Quint.  10, 1, 123,  who  says  that  in  his  philosophical 
writings  multo  quam  in  orationtlma  prcteatantior  auffedt  ponderi  rerum^  and  Tag. 
diaL  21  agree,  the  latter  saying ;  Brutum  phil^taophiae  auae  rdinquamua,  nam  in 
orationtbua  minorem  eaae  fama  aua  etiam  admiratorea  eiua  fatentur,  niai  forte 
quiaquam  .  .  .  ^nc/t  pro  2>eu>toro  re^  (cf.  Cig.  Brut.  21.  ad  Att.  14, 1, 2)  cetero§gu« 
eiuadem  lentitudinia  ac  teporia  libroa  legiiy  niai  qui  et  carmina  eorundetn  miratur ; 
fecerunt  enim  et  carmina  (see  §  195,  3).  Cf.  Stat.  silv.  4,  9,  20  Bruti  aenia  oacitationea 
(tedious  speeches).  Other  published  speeches  of  Brutus:  de  dictatura  Pompei 
(Quint.  9,  3,  95)  of  a.  703/51 ;  his  speech  delivered  on  17  March  710/44  on  the 
Capitol  (Cic.  Att.  15, 1  b,  2),  and  other  contionea  Bruti  (falaa  quidem  in  Auguatum 
probra^  aed  multa  cum  aeerbitate  habent^  Tag.  A.  4,  84) ;  his  declamation  pro  Milone 
{orationem  Brutua  exercitiUionia  grtUia  aeripait.  Quint.  10, 1,  23  cf.  10,  5,  20.  3,  6,  93. 
AsGON.  p.  42  Or.  36  K.-8.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  276) ;  laudatio  of  his  father-in-law  App. 
Claudius  (Diomed.  GL.  1,  367)  and  of  his  uncle  M.  Cato  (Cig.  Att.  13,  46,  2.  cf.  12, 
21, 1).    Sghol.  Lugani  2,  234  ed.  Usener  and  §  220,  3.    Meykb,  orat.  rom.<  446. 

3.  On  his  philosophical  works  see  Cic.  acad.  post.  1, 12.  He  had  an  inclination 
to  the  Old  Academy,  Cig.  Brut.  120. 149.  We  find  notices  of  a  treatise  de  virtute 
(dedicated  to  Cicero,  see  fin.  1,  8.  Tusc  5, 1.  Sen.  oonsoL  ad  Heiv.  9,  4  sqq.  cf.  8, 1), 
Ttpl  Kaff-^Koirrot  (Sen.  Ep.  95,  45 ;  cf.  M.  Brutua  de  officiia  ap.  Peisgi  an.  GL.  2, 199),  de 
patientia  (Diombd.  GL.  1,  383). — His  abridgment  of  the  Annals  of  Fannius  and 
Antipater  (see  §  137,  4  and  6  in  fin.)  was  probably  an  early  work,  as  was  also  his 
abridgment  of  Polybioe  (Plut.  Brut.  4.  Sum.  s.  v.  Bpovrot.  iypa^w  .  .  .  IIoXi^u 
rod  UrrofiucoO  /3//3Xwr  iwiToiiiiw ;  see  §  257,  8). 

4.  Letters.  (Jf.)  Brutua  in  epiatutia  (Quint.  9,  4,  75.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  388. 
Pbiscian.  ib.  2,  474 ;  cf.  Plin.  NH.  33,  39 :  M,  Bruti  in  Fhilippieia  eampia  epiatolae 
reperiuntur^  frementea  fbulaa  tribuniciaa  ex  auro  gert),  ad  Caeaarem  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 
130),  ad  Ciceronem  (Tag.  dial.  18).  On  the  correspondence  of  Brutus  and  Cicero 
§  188,  4. — The  letters  of  Brutus  in  Greek  are  the  production  of  a  rhetorician  (e.g. 
in  BHebgheb^s  epistolographi  Graeci,  Par.  1873,  p.  177),  of  which  Plutarch  availed 
himself  as  though  genuine  in  his  Brutus  2.  Cf.  Suidas  s.  v.  BpoDrot.  BHebcheb, 
Phil.  8, 187.  9,  592.  IFMabcks,  symb.  ad  epistologr.  gr.  (Bonn  1888)  23.~Brutu8' 
verses  (see  Tac  diaL  21,  above  n.  2)  seem  to  have  been  erotic  according  to  the 
enumeration  in  Plin.  ep.  5,  3,  5  (above  §  81, 1). — Had  the  rhetorician  Empylos,  the 
familiar  friend  of  Brutus  (probably  identical  with  his  namesake  from  Bhodes,  see 
Cig.  ap.  Quint.  10,  6,  4),  composed  in  Latin  that  fUKp6w  fthf,  od  ^vXow  6i  ff&yypafifUL 
irtfl  Hit  Kalffopot  dttaipictwt  6  Bpcvrot  4viy4ypawTai  (evidently  a  defence  of  the  deed)  ? 
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5.  D.  lonins  Bratns,  executed  by  M.  Antony  in  the  summer  of  a.  711/48.  His 
letters  to  Cicero  in  710/44  and  711/48  (ad  fam.  11, 1.  4.  6-11.  18a.  19.  20.  28.  26) 
are  sad  specimens  of  the  want  of  thought  and  courage  continually  exhibited  by 
him  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  DauMAini,  GB.  4,  9.  PB£.  4,  518,  19. 
BNake,  d.  Briefwechsel  zw.  Cic  und  D.  Brut.,  JJ.  Suppl.  8, 647. 

6.  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  somewhat  older  than  M.  Brutus  (Plut.  Brut.  29. 40), 
a.  701/58  sqq.  quaestor  in  Parthia,  706/49  tr.  pleb.;  appointed  in  710/44  praetor 
together  with  M.  Brutus;  f  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (712/42).  He  was  of  a 
hard,  trenchant  character,  but  egotistical  and  without  higher  aims  (cf.  Plut. 
Brut.  29.  comp.  cum  Bione  1.  Brut.  87  Kdurfftos  roct  'Erurof^pov  \6yoa  xP^f^^^*  '^^ 
T€pi  ro&rwf  i$os  txw)»  Among  his  letters  to  Cicero,  fam.  15,  19  (a.  709/45)  is  a 
good-humoured  echo  of  Cicexo^s  preyious  letter;  12,  11-12  (a.  711/48)  are  official 
reports,  partly  calculated  to  flatter  Cioero.  A  quotation  from  C.  CtMni  epithda 
.  .  .  adDolabellammCRAniB,QL.l,123,lB.  Cf.  Dbumahk,  GB.  2, 117.  PBE.  2, 
194, 11.    OEScHJiiDT,  de  epp.  et  a  Cassio  et  ad  Cassium  datis,  Lps.  1877. 

7.  Cassius  Parmensis,  after  being  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  held  a 
command  in  Asia  (a.  711/48).  He  gives  an  account  of  his  doings  in  a  letter  full 
of  flattery,  iu  which  he  also  imitates  Cicero^s  style,  fam.  12, 18.  He  was  executed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  728/81.  Dbumjlnn,  GB.  2,  161.  PBE.  2,  200,  20. 
PoBPHYBio  on  Hor.  ep.  1,  4,  8  [acribere  quod  Cani  Parmemit  oputcula  vincat]  hie  eft 
Ccusiua  qui  in  pctrtibui  Cassii  et  Bruti  cum  Horatio  tribunue  mHituia  mUiiaftit,  quQme 
victie  Athenas  ee  contulit  (first  728/81).  Q.  Fortiit  ah  Augueto  mieeue  mt  eum  tnter- 
ficeretf  atudentem  repperit  et  perempio  eo  ecrinium  cum  liMe  tulit.  unde  multi  eredir- 
derunt  Thyeeiem  Cassii  Parmensis  fuisse  (the  latter  statements  are  due  to  a  confusion 
between  the  officer  Q.  Attius  Varus,  cf .  b.  g.  8,  28, 2.  b.  c  8, 87^  6,  and  the  tragic 
writer  L.  Varius,  §  223,  2 :  see  also  Pobph.  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  62).  scripserat  enim 
muUas  alias  tragoedias  (?  cf.  opuacula  in  Horace)  Ctissiva,  Acbo  (p.  890  H.) 
Epicureus  fuit  et  poeta  .  .  .  satiras  scripsit.  .  .  .  fUiquot  generibus  stUum  exercuit. 
inter  qwie  opera  elegia  et  epigrammata  eius  laudantur.  A  passage  in  Suet.  Aug.  4 
from  an  abusive  letter  of  Cass.  Parm.  to  Octavian.  From  an  epistula  Cassi  Par- 
mensis ad  M,  Antonium  ap.  Plin.  NH.  81. 11.  An  iambic  verse  by  a  certain  Cassius 
ap.  Quint.  5,  11,  24.  Praetexta  Brutus  by  a  Cassius:  see  §184,  5  ad  fln.  A 
Weichert,  de  L.  Varii  et  Cassii  Parmensis  vita  et  carminibus,  Grimma  1886. 
Welcker,  d.  gr.  TragOdien  1408.  (The  hexameters  entitled  Cassii  Orpheus  in 
Pea's  Horace  2,  p.  216,  Wernsdobp's  PLM.  2,  810  are  the  work  of  the  Italian 
Antonius  Thylesius  saec.  XVII,  see  Weichebt  1.1. 198.) 

8.  To  about  the  same  time  as  Cassius  Parmensis  belongs  the  improviser 
Cassius  Etruscus  mentioned  by  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  69 ;  see  Kibchkeb  ad  loc. 

9.  C.  Trebonius,  quaestor  694/60,  trib.  pi.  699/55,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
a.  700/54  sqq.  and  on  his  side  in  the  Civil  War ;  praet.  urb.  706/48 ;  cos  709/45 ; 
killed  by  Dolabella  in  Febr.  711/48.  PBE.  6,  2068,  9.  A.  707/47  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  collection  of  Cicero's  puns  and  witty  sayings ;  cf .  fam.  15,  21, 1-8, 
e.g.  liber  iate  quern  mihi  misisti  quantam  habet  dedarationem  amoris  tui !  primum 
quod  tibi  faceium  videtur  quidquid  ego  dixiy  .  .  .  deinde  quod  tUa  .  .  .  fiuntnar- 
rante  te  ventistissima.  quin  etiam  ante  quam  ad  me  veniedur  risus  omnis  paene  con- 
sumitur.  In  his  letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  12, 16,  a.  710/44)  he  speaks  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Cicero  with  great  attachment  and  forwards  to  them  versiculi  (perhaps 
iambics  against  M.  Antony),  on  the  free  tone  of  which  he  observes:  iurpitudo 
personae  eius  in  quam  liberius  invehimur  nos  vindicabit  (8).  His  request  is  (4) :  <k, 
sicut  mihi  pollicitus  esj  adiunges  me  quam  primum  ad  iuos  sermones,    Cf .  also  §  196,  11. 
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10.  T.  Ampius  Balbus,  trib.  pL  691/68,  praetor  686/58,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
(see  the  speech  pro  T.  Ampio,  Quiht.  8, 8, 50),  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  Pompey ; 
PBE.  1^,  920,  2.  Some  criticism  on  Caesar  from  the  historical  work  of  Ampins  in 
SuBT.  InL  77;  cf.  Cic.  fam.  6,  12,  5  (a.  706/46)  cum  ttudium  tuum  consumas  in 
virarum  fortium  factit  memoriae  prodendia. — M.  Actorins  Naso  was,  according 
to  SuETOH.  InL  9  (cf.  52  Naao),  the  anthor  of  a  work  on  Caesar  or  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Sustoh.  in  his  d.  InL  qnotes  only  contemporaries  of  Caesar  as  his 
authorities ;  MTTaupt,  op.  1,  72.— On  Tanusius  §  212, 7. 

211.  The  scholars  and  teachers  had  as  such  only  a  small  share 
in  the  political  struggles.  The  most  important  of  them  was  the 
Ghreek  L.  Ateius  Praetextatus,  a  manysided  and  prolific 
writer,  who  styled  himself  '  Philologus ' ;  besides  him  may  be 
mentioned  S antra,  who  wrote  on  the  history  of  literature ;  also 
Cn.  Pompeius'  freedman  Lenaeus,  Epidius,  Sextus  Clodius  and 
Gavius  Bassus.  Statins  Sebosus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

1.  SuKTOM.  gramm.  10  L,  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  p.  98  B ;  cf .  1. 2  from  the  end) 
Ateius  PhilologuB  Ubertinus  Athenia  eat  natut.  At  the  capture  of  Athens  668/86 
he  was  probably  allotted  to  the  centurion  M.  Ateius  (Plut.  Sulla  14)  and  was  by 
him  subsequently  manumitted.  Bom  about  655/99  (Graff  l.L  896) :  as  he  was 
of  assistance  to  Asinius  Pollio  when  writing  his  history  (see  below  and  §  221,  8), 
he  must  have  lived  at  least  until  725/29.  Sust.  1.L :  hunc  Capita  Ateius  (§  265, 
8  the  grandson  of  his  emancipator),  nolua  iuria  consultua,  inter  gramtiuUicoa  rhelorem, 
inter  rhetarea  grammatieum  fuiaae  aiL  de  eodem  Aainiua  PoUio,  in  libro  quo  Salluatii 
acripta  reprehendit  ut  nimia  priacorum  verborum  affectatione  obiila^  ita  tradit :  *  tfi 
earn  rem  (»diutorium  ei  fecit  maxime  quidem  Ateiua  PraeteoctattUy  ncinlia  grammaticua 
UUinua,  dedamantium  deinde  auditor  atque  praecepior^  ad  aummam  Philologua  ah 
aemet  nomincUua\  ipae  ad  Ladium  Hermam  (perhaps  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
§  148,  8  ad  fin.  Concerning  anot.  ad  Her.  1, 18  cf.  CLEatssr,  PhiL  12,  278)  acripait 
at  in  gretecia  litteria  magnum  proeeaaum  habere,  in  latinia  mm  nullum,  .  .  .  audiaae 
Antonium  Ghiiphonem  (§  159,  5)  .  .  .  praecepiaae  autem  multia  et  daria  iuvenibua, 
in  quia  Appio  quoque  et  Pulchro  Claudiia  fratrihua  (cf.  §  199,  1),  quorum  etiam  cornea 
in  provincia  (in  Cilicia  and  the  prov.  of  Asia)  fuerit  PhUologi  apptUatiomem 
etaaumpaiaae  videtur  quia  .  .  .  muUiplid  variaque  doctrina  cenadntur.  quod  aane 
ex  eommentariia  eiua  apparet,  quamquam  pauciaaimi  exatent,  de  quorum  tamen  copia 
aic  altera  ad  eundem  Hermam  epialola  aignificat :  *  Hylen  noatram,  quam  omnia  generie 
eoegimua,  uti  acia,  octingentoa  in  libroa  \  coluU  poatea  familiariaaime  C,  Salluatium  et 
eo  defuncto  Aainium  PoUionem,  quoa  hiatoriam  componere  aggreaaoa  aUerum  (SaUust) 
hrewario  rerum  omnium  romanarum,  ex  quibua  quoa  vellet  digeret,  inatruxO,  alterum 
(Asinius)  praeceptia  de  ratione  acrtbendi,  quo  magia  miror  Aainium  credidiaae  antiqum 
eum  verba  et  figuraa  aditum  eaae  coUigere  Salluatio,  cum  aibi  adat  nil  eUiud  auadere 
quam  ut  noto  eivilique  et  propria  aermone  utatur  vitetque  maxime  obacuritcUem  Salluatii 
et  ttudaciam  in  tranalationibua  (  w/Acra^pcut).  His  personal  conviction  as  to  the  best 
style  need  not  however  have  hindered  Ateius  from  drawing  up,  at  Sallust^s  express 
order,  both  this  breviarium  and  also  a  coUection  of  archaic  phrases.  Fist.  181 
Aleiua  Philologua  in  libro  gloaaematorum,  and  he  quotes,  without  mentioning  from 
what  work,  ib.  166.  178.  181.  8ia  852.  875.  Chajiis.  GL.  1, 184,  4  AUima  Philologua 
wipdjctew  III,     Chabis.  QL,  t,  127,  17  Ateiua  Philclogua  librum  auum  aie  edidit 
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itucriptum  *aii  ametverit  Didun  Aeneas^  (Grapf  1.1.  808).  Ateins  is  also  cited 
Plin.  HN.  ind.  anct.  to  b.  4  and  as  L.  Ateius  ib.  to  b.  8,  further  Pbisc.  OL.  2,  888. 
8.  Seby.  Aen.  1,  601.  HGbafp,  melanges  gr^co-rom.  de  Tacad.  de  St.  P^tersb.  2,  274. 

2.  Suet,  gramm.  14  huiut  (of  Cnrtins  Nicias,  §  200,  4)  de  LucUto  librot  etiam 
Santra  comprobat,    Cf.  Mahtial.  11,  2,  7  talebroaum  Saniram,    Hierohtm.  de  vir. 
illustr.  (2,  821  ValL)  praef . :  fecerunt  hoc  idem  (i.e.  they  wrote  de  tnrit  UluHrtbuM) 
.    .    .    apud  Laixnot  Varro  (bom  688/116),  Santra,  Nepos  (bom  c.  656/99),  Hyginue 
(bom  c.  690/64).    Gell.  7, 15,  h  ne  si  Aelii  quidem,  Cincii  et  SarUrae  dieendum  iia 
censuiaaent.   Vebrius  Fulccus  (ap.  Festus  277)  and  Quint.  12, 10, 16  mention  Santra 
in  reference  to  questions  of  literary  history.    Sueton.  vit.  Terent.  (p.  81,  10  B ; 
Santra  Terentium  exUtimat  etc.    Festus  277  quam  rem  (on  reciniati  mimi  plani- 
pedes)  dUigenter  exaequiiur  Santra  libro  II  de  antiquitate  verborum.    Schol.  Vkboh. 
Aen.  5,  95  (p.  95  K.)  Santra  de  antiquitate  verborum  libro  III  ait  etc.    ad  Aen.  2, 171 
(p.  86)  ut  Santra  antiquittUium  libria.    NoN.  170,  21  Santra  de  verborum  antiquitate 
III  (or  I,  II) :  quod  (Naevius*  b.  pnnicmn,  see  §  95,  8)  volumen  unum  noe  lectitavinuu 
et  postea  (in  other  MSS.)  invenimue  aeptemfariam  divisum.    From  Santra  nuntiie 
(nuptiie  Bibbeck)  Bacehiie  Nonius  (see  Bibb,  trag.'  p.  228,  rOm.  Trag.  616)  quotes 
four  (incomplete)  senarii,  at  least  three  of  which  are  constructed  after  a  strict 
Hellenic  modeL    To  judge  by  his  name  Santra  was  not  of  Italic  birth  (LMebcklin, 
Phil.  8,  844,  takes  him  to  have  been  an  African,  on  account  of  Mabt.  6,  89 ;  but  see 
ib.  7,  20, 1).— LLebsch,  ZfAW.  1889,  Nr.  18  sq.  48;  Sprachphilosophie  8, 165.    AE 
Eooee,  lat.  serm.  vet.  reliqq.  18.    LPbellee,  ausgew.  Aufsfttze  877.    BOghklbr, 
BhM.  40, 148. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  15  Lenaeue,  Magni  Pompei  Ixbertus  et  paene  omnium  expedi- 
tionum  comes,  defuncto  eo  JUiieque  eiue  (Sextus  died  last,  a.  719/85)  achola  ee  euHeu' 
tavit  ,  .  ,  ac  tanto  amore  erga  patroni  memoriam  exatitit  ut  S€tllu$tium  hietoricum 
.  .  .  acerbisaima  aatura  laceraverit  (see  §  206,  1).  traditur  autem  puer  adhuc 
Aihenia  aubreptua  refugiaae  in  patriam,  .  .  .  verum  .  .  .  gratia  manumiaaua.  He 
also  wrote  on  pharmacology  {Pompeiua  Lenaeua  Magni  libertua  Plin,  NH.  25,  5) ; 
see  §  58, 1. 

4.  SdET.  gramm.  28  M,  (so  in  the  Ind.  gramm.  p.  99  B.,  but  see  below) 
Epidiua  calumnia  notatua  ludum  dicendi  aperuit  docuitque  inter  ceteroa  M,  Anlonium 
et  Auguatum  (also  Vergil,  see  §  224,  8).  quibua  quondam  C.  Cannutiua  .  .  .  mtUle 
[ae]  reapondit  laaurid  eaae  diacipulum  quam  Epidii  calumniatoria»    hie  Epidiua  ortum 

ae  a  C.  Epidio  Nucerino  praedicabat.  Plin.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  17  C.  E^tidio 
and  17,  243  qualibua  oatentia  Ariatandri  apud  Graecoa  volumen  acatet,  .  .  .  apud  noa 
vero  0.  Epidi  commentarii,  in  quibua  ctrborea  locutae  quoque  reperiuntur,  HPeteb, 
BhM.  22, 158.  Was  GL.  6,  79,  18  (quid  aia,  Epidiaf  etc)  perhaps  also  referred 
to  ?  ?  EBahbens,  PLM.  327.    Cf .  also  §  2(»,  6. 

5.  Suet,  gramm.  29«irhet.  5  Sex  Clodiua  e  SicUia,  latinae  aimul  graeeaeque 
doquentiae  profeaaor  (cf.  Sabinum  [Sextum?]  Clodium  uno  die  et  graece  et  UUine 
dedamantem  in  Sen.  controv.  9,  8, 13),  male  oculatua  et  dicax  par  oculorum  in  amicitia 
M,  Antonii  triumviri  extriaae  (?)  ae  auhat.  ...  a  quo  (M.  Antonio)  mox  conaule 
(a.  710/44)  ingena  etiam  congiarium  cuxepit,  Cf.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  48  (rhetorem  .  .  . 
aaleum  hominem),  8,  22.  ad  Att.  4,  15,  2  (a.  700/54)  vereor  ne  lepore  te  auo  detineat 
diutiua  rhetor  Clodiua.  Lactant.  inst.  1,  22,  11  Sex.  Clodiua  in  eo  libro  quern  graece 
acripaii.  Abnob.  adv.  gent.  5,  18  Sex.  Clodiua  aexto  de  diia  graeco.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Clodius  cited  in  Sebyius  on  Aen.  1,  176  Clodiua  commentariorum  quarto, 
cf.  ib.  52.  2,  229)  is  probably  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  268,  5).  JBebnays,  Theophrastos* 
work  on  piety  p.  10. 
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6.  A  grammarian  GkiyiuB  Bass  us  is  also  quoted  as  the  author  of  works  de 
origine  verhorum  et  vocabulorum  (Gkllius  2,  4,  8.  8, 19, 1.  5,  7)  in  at  least  7  books 
(ib.  11,  17,  4)  de  verborum  tignificatume  (Macs.  8, 18,  2),  commentaria  (Gell.  8,  9. 18, 
8),  de  diis  (Macb.  1,  9,  18  cf.  8,  6,  17.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  2;  of.  Quiht.  1,  6,  86. 
Lactant.  inst.  1,  22,  9).  As  according  to  Gbll.  8,  9,  8  he  stiU  saw  at  Argoe  the 
equus  Seianus,  the  last  proprietor  of  which,  G.  Gassius,  died  718/86,  he  seems  to 
belong  to  this  period  (at  the  very  latest  to  the  Augustan  time.)  JKretzschmeb, 
de  font.  GelL  p.  99  sq.— In  Fest.  166«>,  8.  170«»,  27.  856*,  7  a  certain  Curiatius 
as  an  explainer  of  words.  Cf.  LlisBCKLin,  de  Varr.  tralaticio  scrib.  genere,  Dorp. 
1858,  a 

7.  Statins  Sebosus  is  mentioned  by  Plivt  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  and  9 
and  simply  called  Sebosus  in  b.  8.  5-7.  12.  18.  Notices  are  given  on  his  authority 
ib.  6,  201  (the  time  of  a  voyage  to  the  insulae  Hesperidum)  and  9, 46  (the  wonders 
of  the  river  Ganges).  EEHudeman,  Zf  AW.  1852,  no.  8.  A  certain  Sebosus  is 
mentioned  by  Cicebo,  Att.  2,  14,  2.  2,  15,  8  (a.  695/59),  as  a  friend  of  Lutatius 
Gatulus  and  a  troublesome  neighbour. 

212.  Poets  of  this  time  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  kept  aloof 
from  political  contention  were  P.  Terentius  Varro  of  Atax 
(a.  672/82-717/37)  and  Pubmins  Syms;  Varro  first  narrated  in 
an  epic  poem  Caesar's  war  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani  (bellum 
Sequanicum)  and  composed  satorae:  he  subsequently  became 
more  famous  as  a  tasteful  and  dexterous  adapter  of  Alexandrine 
epic  and  didactic  poems  (Argonautae,  Chorographia,  and  others) ; 
he  was  also  an  elegiac  poet.  Publilius  Syrus  (perhaps  a 
native  of  Antioch)  wrote  for  the  stage,  with  much  success,  mimi 
which  were  still  performed  under  Nero,  a  rich  mine  of  proverbial 
philosophy,  fit)m  which  maxims  were  extracted  in  the  Ist  Chris- 
tian century ;  this  collection  was  enlarged  from  other  sources  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  contemporary  of  these 
two  poets  was  the  wide-ranging  epic  poet  (Annales)  Tanusius. 
Geminus,  from  Upper  Italy,  who  was  brought  by  Catullus  mto 
bad  repute ;  he  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  history,  and 
after  Caesar's  death  he  treated  in  an  EListoria  of  the  most  recent 
events  in  Rome. 

1.  HiERONTM.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1985=672/82  P.  Termdiue  Varro 
ffico  Aiace  (Pobphtrio  on  Hor.  1.1.  explains  more  correctly  ah  AUtce  fiuvio  dietui^ 
now  Aude)  in  provimeia  NarbomenMt  naecUur,  qui  poeUa  XXXV"^  anmum  agene 
graecoi  liUerat  cum  mmmo  dudio  didiciL  Hob.  sat.  1,  10,  46  hoc  (Satire)  erat 
experto  fruttra  Varrone  Atacino  .  .  .  mdiu$  quod  §cribere  poetetn.  From  this  it 
appears  that  Varro  was  no  longer  living  when  this  satire  was  written  (a.  718/86, 
see  Tbuffkl,  BhH.  4,  111).  Varro  probably  wrote  satires  in  the  earlier  and 
patriotic  period  of  his  life,  to  which  also  his  bellum  Sequanicum  seems  to  belong 
(Pbisc.  GL.  2,  497  P.  Varro  belli  Sequaniei  libro  II,  followed  by  an  hexameter). 
The  subject  was  especially  familiar  to  Varro  both  as  regards  period  and  locality ; 
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it  probably  treated  of  Caesar's  war  against  Ariovistus  (696/58),  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  Caes.  b.  g.  1,  SO-64. 

2.  Quint.  10, 1,  87  Atadnus  Varro  in  iis  per  qucte  nomen  est  oieecutus  vnUrprtM 
operie  alieni^  non  spemendue  quidenij  verum  ad  augendam  facuUatem  dicendi  parum 
locuplea,  Vell.  2,  87,  8  auctoresque  carminum  Varranem  etc  Lucretium,  unless  it  is 
M.  Varro  who  is  there  alluded  to,  see  §  165,  2  in  fin.  Quintilian  refers  to  yan:x>'8 
Argonaatae,  a  free  version  of  the  *Apyovavrucd  of  Apollonios  of  Bhodes.  Pbob. 
Verg.  G.  2, 126  Varro  qui  qtiattuor  Itbroe  de  Argonautis  edidit ;  Schol.  Veboh.  ad 
Verg.  Aen.  2,  82  p.  84  K.  Varro  Argonautarum  prima;  Prob.  Verg.  G.  1, 14  traditMr 
.  .  .  in  corpore  Argonautarum  a  Varrone  Atacino ;  Audax  GL.  7,  882,  7  Varro 
.  .  .  in  Argonauli$y  also  mentioned  approvingly  by  Ovid  am.  1, 15, 21.  AA.  8, 885. 
trist.  2,  489.  ex  Pont.  4, 16,  21  (?  of.  §  252, 1).  Prop.  8,  84,  86.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  77. 
Sen.  controv.  7,  2,  28  iUoa  optima  versus  Varoni8= ApoUj.  Bh.  8,  748  sq.  Literal 
borrowing  from  Ennius :  Sbbv.  Verg.  Aen.  10, 896.  BUnobe,  epist.  de  Varr.  Atac, 
Friedl.  1861. — ^He  wrote  also  a  geographical  work,  in  hexameters,  of  which  the 
name  is  concealed  ap.  Pbisc  GL.  2, 100, 15  in  the  corruption  (A)or<(A)ojrro|i^ta :  this 
has  long  since  been  rightly  corrected  to  ehorograpkia  (others  read  cosmographia). 
After  a  general  introduction  (e.g.  on  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  constella- 
tions and  zones)  Europe  (Fest.  881,  4  Varro  in  Europaf)yAma,  and  Africa  were 
treated  of  successively,  the  work  of  Alexander  of  Ephesus  (sumamed  6  Ai^rot) 
being  probably  the  original:  cf.  GBOpbr,  Phil.  18,  488.  Mxinske,  anaL  Alex. 
874 ;  used  by  Plin.  NH.  b.  8-^  (geography,  ex  .  .  .  Varrone  Atacino).  Bitschi., 
op.  8, 482.  HFlach,  Hesych.  Mil.  onomatol.  p.  87  is  wrong. — Also  an  Ephemeris : 
ScHOL.  Leid.  ad  Verg.  G.  1,  897  p.  222  Sebv.  Lion.  Varro  in  ephemeride  (so  in 
Berok  :  vulg.  epimenide.  Perhaps  there  is  in  the  title  a  confusion  with  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  the  Beatine  author ;  cf .  §  166,  6,  c  ad  fin.)  *  nubes  *  vellera  lanae  stabunt  * 
sic  et  Aratus  (viz.  938):  to  the  same  version  by  Aratus  belong  the  seven  well 
constructed  hexameters  in  Serv.  Verg.  G.  1,  875  (=Arat.  942.  954  sqq.).  Bebgk, 
BhM.  1,  872. — In  his  elegiac  writings  Varro  shared  the  erotic  tendency  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets.  Prop.  8,  84,  85  Jiaec  quoque  perfecto  ludebcU  lasone  Varro,  Varro 
Leucadiae  maxima  flamma  suae,  haec  quoque  lascivi  cantarunt  scripta  CeUuUi  etc. 
Ovid  trist.  2,  439  is  quoque  phasiacas  Argo  qui  duxit  in  undas  non  potuit  Veneris 
furta  tacere  suae.  These  are,  however,  the  only  traces  of  his  elegies,  as  his  suc- 
cessors obscured  him ;  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  un-Boman  origin  deprived 
him  of  influence.— An  epigram  (AL.  414.  PLM.  4,  64)  on  the  tomb  of  the  rich 
Gaul  Licinus  (who  died  as  late  as  Tiberius;  Schol.  Iuv.  1,  109.  PBE.  4, 1061) 
may  have  been  attributed  to  Varro  on  account  of  their  being  compatriots  (it  was 
entitled:  Terentii  Varronis  Ateicini;  cf.  Schol.  Pers.  2,  86  non  invenustum  Varronis 
epigramma).  Horace  1.1.  is  our  sole  witness  as  to  Varro's  satires.  FWOllner,  de 
/  P.  Terentii  Varronis  Atacini  vita  et  scriptis,  Mtinster  1829.    Here  are  also  col- 

I  lected  the  scanty  fragments,  and  in  Biese,  Varr.  Menipp.  261.    FPB.  832.    Cf. 

BiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  845. 

8.  HiERON.  ad.  Euseb.  Chron.  1974=711/48  (the  year  in  which  Laberius  died, 
see  §  192,  3) :  Publ  ilius  (so  the  cod.  Amand. :  Publius  in  the  others)  mimographus 
ncUione  Syrus  Mamae  scaenan  tenent.  On  the  correct  name  PuliUius  (instead  of 
Publius)  see  Sillig  on  Plin.  1.1.  EW5lfflin,  Phil.  22,  439.  Plin.  NH.  85,  199 
talem  (pedibus  cretatis)  PuUilium  f  lochium  (Antiochium  OJahn,  Phil.  26,  11),  mimi- 
eae  scaenae  conditorem,  et  astrologiae  consobrinum  eius  ManUium  Antiochum  (of. 
§  253,  2  ad  fin.),  item  grammaticae  Staberium  Erotem  eadem  nave  advedos  videre 
proavi  (cf .  ib.  8,  209).  Macr.  2,  7,  6  PubtUius,  nations  Syrus,  cum  puer  cut  peUronum 
domini  -esset  adductus,  promeruit  sum  non  minus  salibus  et  ingenio  quam  forma.     (7) 
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06  haee  et  cdia  manumiasus  et  maiare  cura  erudUu8^  cum  mimos  componeret  ingentique 
adtenau  in  Italiae  oppidU  agere  coepUset^  producttu  Bomae  per  Caegaris  ludos  (a. 
709/45)  omnet  qui  tunc  scripta  et  operae  suae  in  scenam  locaverant  provocavU  ut  ainguli 
8eeum  poeita  invicem  materia  pro  tempore  conienderent,  nee  uUo  recueaute  euperavit 
omne8j  in  quis  et  Laherium,  (8)  unde  Caeear  adridens  hoc  modo  pronuniiavit  ^favente 
tibi  me  victue  es,  Laberi,  a  Syro  *  PuhlUio  palmam  .  .  .  dedit.  tunc  PublUiu*  ad 
Laberium  recedentem  ait  ^quieum  contendieti  scriptor  hunc  spectator  subleva^  (in 
Publilius'  further  contest  with  other  competitors).  Pablilius  most  therefore 
have  challenged  his  fellow  actors  to  a  mimic  improvisation.  EHoffm ann,  BhM. 
89,  471.  Syria  excelled  in  the  art  of  improvisation,  see  WOlfflin  1.1.  443. 
Gell.  17,  14,  1  Publiliue  mimos  seriptitavit,  dignus  habitus  est  qui  subpar  Laberio 
iudicaretur,  (8)  huius  Publilii  sententiae  feruntur  pleraeque  (om.  Mack.  2,  7  10) 
Upidae  et  ad  communem  sermonum  (om.  Macb.)  usuvi  commendatissimae  (Macr.  : 
adcommodatissimae)^  ex  quibus  sunt  istae  singulis  versibus  circumscriptae  etc.  Sen. 
oontrov.  7,  2,  14.  7,  8,  8  (quae  apud  eum  mdius  essent  dicta  quam  apud  quemquam 
eomicum  tragicumque  aut  Momanum  aut  Graecum),  SEN^de  tranq.  an.  11,  8  PubtUius^ 
tragicis  eomicisque  vehementior  ingeniis^  quotiens  mimicas  ineptitu  et  verba  ad  summam 
eaveam  spectantia  (addressed  to  the  gallery)  rdiquit^  inter  multa  alia  cothumo,  non 
tantum  sipario^  fortiora  et  hoc  ait,  epist.  8^  8  quantum  disertissimorum  versuum  inter 
mimos  iacet!  quam  multa  PublUii  non  excalceatis,  sed  cothumatis  dicenda  sunt!  Cf. 
§  8,  6.  PubUlius  seems  also  to  have  added  allusions,  to  his  time.  See  Cic.  Att.  14, 
2,  1.  Cf.  besides  Cic.  fam.  12,  18,  2  and  the  other  authorities  on  Publilius  in 
WMkyer's  ed.  p.  1. 

4.  The  fact  that  only  two  titles  of  plays  by  Publilius  are  known  (Non.  188, 

7  PuUili  putatoribus  [the  pruners}  and  Prisc.  GL.  2,  582,  25  Publius  in  f  murmun- 
thone)  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chiefly  an  actor  and  improvisatore, 
and  therefore  only  stage-copies  of  his  play»  were  in  circulation.  The  numerous 
pithy  sayings  contained  in  them  were  collected  and  published  in  the  1st  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Gellius  17, 14  already  knows  of  such  a  collection).  Of  the  14 
one-line  apophthegms  from  Publilius  given  by  Gbllius  1.1.,  all  (except  one)  recur 
in  collections  still  extant,  and  here  we  also  find  the  5  sayings  attributed  to 
Publilius  by  the  two  Senecas.  Accordingly  the  contents  of  these  collections  are 
rightly  traced  to  Publilius,  as  regards  their  fundamental  substance,  although  no 
MS.  mentions  him  as  their  author,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  collection  of 
excerpts  in  cod.  Veron.  168  s.  XIV  (Floras  moralium  cuUoritatum),  which  gives  60 
lines  with  the  following  references- to  their  origin:  PuUiuSj  ex  sententiis  Publiiy 
Publius  Syrus^  Publius  mimus.  Hence  the  original  title  may  have  been :  Publilit 
8yri  mimi  sententiae.  Of  these  60-  lines  16  are  not  known  from  other  sources. 
WMeter,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchverse  (1877)  47.  61 ;  however  SAIaffbi,  de^  teatri 
antichi  e  modemi  (Verona  1758)  118,  had  already  published  from  the  same  MS. 
12  out  of  those  16  lines  (see  GLoewe,  BhM.  84,  624). — The  extant  collections 
contain  about  700  sayings  (single  lines,  mostly  iambic  senarii,  but  also  some 
trochaic  septenarii)  and  they  consist  of  heterogeneous  abstracts  from  an  original 
collection,  which  was  alphabetically  arranged  and  contained  perhaps  1000  lines, 
from  which  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  writer  of  the  cod.  Veron,  drew  his 
materials. 

5.  The  first  revision  (in  WMeter  Z)  e.g.  in  the  Parisini  2676  s.  X-XI  and 
7641  s.  X,  Turic.  (=Bheinaug.  95)  s.  X,  gives  265  apophthegms  from  A>N.  To 
replace  the  second  half,  which  had  been  lost  at  an  early  date  (it  contained  the 
sayings  from  0-V),  149  apophthegms  in  prose,  taken  chiefly  from  Seneca  de  moribus 

289, 10),  were  added.    This  entire  collection  was  entitled  after  its  batter  known 
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-author  Sententiae  (or  Proverbia)  Senecae.  The  second  revision  (II)  contained 
more  tSian  ^0  lines;  the  Vaticano-Palatinus  289  b.  X-XI  includes  the  letters 
A-I.  The  remainder  is  to  be  found  in  the  Frisingensis  (see  below).  The  third 
(Z),  which  has  been  much  remodelled,  exists  in  a  Turic.  C  78  s.  X  from  C-V :  the 
beginning  of  it  (A-D)  is  given  in  Monac.  6869  s.  XI:  altogether  187  sayings, 
amongst  them  50  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  collections.  Edited  in  a 
complete  form  by  WMeyer,  SBer.  d.  Mtlnch.  Ak.  1872  2,  68a  On  the  Vatic  Reg. 
1762  s.  IX,  which  resembles  the  Monac.,  see  WMster,  Abh.  d.  Mdnch.  Ak.  17,  1, 
22. — The  most  complete  Corpus  (4^)  is  that  which  has  resulted  from  combining 
the  first  and  second  revision,  the  cod.  Frisingensis  (now  Monac.  6292)  s.  XI, 
altogether  649  lines.  l%e  Frisingensis  was  already  made  use  of  (by  JGrbtseb) 
in  the  Ingoldstadt  ed.  of  1600. — As  nearly  all  the  sayings  are  rules  of  common 
prudence  and  every-day  experience,  and  as  Seneca  (ep.  88,  7)  writes:  pueris 
sententicu  ediacendcu  dctmiu,  it  appears  credible  that  this  collection  was  used  in  the 
schools.  Thus  Hierontmits  epist.  ad  Laetam  107  (1,  679  Vail.)  quotes  the  line 
Aegre  reprehencUu  quod  Hnaa  conauescere  (now  proved  by  the  cod.  Veron.  to  be  by 
Publilius)  and  he  adds :  legi  quondam  in  tchciu  puer, — The  earlier  editions  (see 
WOlfflin,  Phil.  22.  454.  WMeter^s  ed.  p.  14)  are  now  useless  on  account  of  their 
confusion  of  the  various  parts,  and  of  many  interpolations.  First  documentary 
eiition :  Publilii  S3rri  sententiae  ad  fid.  codd.  optt.  nunc  primum  rec.  EW6lfplin, 
Lps.  1869.  Revisions  by  OBibbeck  in  the  Com.  lat.'  p.  809  (together  with  p. 
Lxxxix.  cxxxTii;  Jen.  LZ.  1874,  446;  LCentr.-Bl.  1880,  1044  and  against  this 
rightly  WMeteb,  Beobacht.  des  Versaccents,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Akad.  17, 1,  21)  and 
ASpenoel  (recensuit,  BerL  1874).  New  revision  by  WMeyer,  Lpz.  1880  (with 
complete  critical  apparatus  and  ind.  verborum). — Publ.  Syr.  sententiae,  dig.  rec. 
ill.  OFriedrich;  aco.  Caecilii  Balbi,  Pseudosenecae,  proverbiorum  falso  inter 
Publilianas  receptae  sententiae  et  recognitae  et  versibus  adstrictae,  Berl.  1880. 
Cf.  also  especially  WMeyer,  die  Sammlungen  der  Spruchverse  des  Publilius, 
Lpz.  1877 ;  likewise  W5lfflin,  Phil,  11,  191,  16,  618.  22,  437 ;  phil.  Anz.  9,  51. 
ANauck,  M61ange8  gr6co-rom.  (Petersb.  1872)  8,  2.  CHartuno,  Phil.  37,  569.  A 
few  observations  on  the  MS.  copies,  EBahrens,  miscell.  crit.  (Groningen  1879)  18. 

6.  From  the  original  collection  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  a  series  of  Publilius-sayings  was 
transmuted  into  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  which  we  now  possess  in  MS.  in  a 
duplicate  (longer  and  shorter)  form  (e.g.  in  the  Frisingensis,  now  Monac.  6292  s. 
XI ;  Paris.  2772  s.  X).  Printed  as  Caecilii  Balbi  de  nugis  philosophorum  quae 
supersunt  nunc  prim.  ed.  WOlfplin,  Bas.  1855.  The  name  of  this  author  and  this 
title,  which  WOlfflin  following  ChPetersen,  Verh.  d.  Kasseler  Phil.-Vers.  1844, 
109,  gave  to  the  collection  from  Joannes  Saresber.  (Poliorat.  8,  14),  which  had 
been  handed  down  without  a  name,  are  founded  on  an  error:  see  AKeifferscheid, 
RhM.  16,  12  and  WOlfflin  himself  ib.  615  and  PEE.  1«,  244.  The  so-called 
Caecilius  Balbus  is  mainly  an  ancient  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  collection  of 
maxims :  see  WMeyer,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchv,  d,  Publ.  Syr.  45,  JScheibmaier,  de 
sputentiis  qiias  dicnnt  Caecilii  Balbi,  Munich  1879.  On  the  lines  from  Publilius 
inter]>olated  in  this  collection  at  a  later  time  «ee  Meyer  1,1.  44.  Scheibmaier  1.1. 
27.     Also  OFriedrich  (n.  5)  10.  81. 

7.  Skn.  ep.  93,  9  paucorum  versuum  liber  «*<  (the  short  life  of  Metronax),  et 
quidem  laudandus  atque  utUis.  annalea  Tanuaiiacia  quam  ponderoai  aint  et  quid 
vocentur.  hoc  eat  vita  quorundam  longa  et  quod  Tanusii  aequitur  annalea.  This  quid 
vocentur  is  an  allusion  to  Catull.  86,  1  annalea  Voluai^  cttcata  charta  (cf.  ib.  6 
electiaaima  pcasimi  poetae  acripta ;  19  pl^na  ruria  et  inficetiarum,  and  95,  7  Vciuai 
annalea  Paduain  morientur  ad  ipaanL,  Le.  in  the  author^s  native  plaoe)  and  Volusius 
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is  a  disgoise  of  the  real  name  of  Tannsios ;  MHaupt,  op.  1,  71.  LSchwabb, 
qnaeett.  Gat.  278.  Against  PESonnenburo,  who  in  the  histor.  researches  for 
AScH&FBR,  Bonn  1882,  158,  disputes  the  identification  of  Volusias=Tannsins 
see  UScHWABB,  JJ.  129,  880. — After  Caesar^s  death  this  Tanusius  wrote  an  historia 
(§  210),  mentioned  by  Suet.  IuL  9  (Tamuius  G^eminus  in  historia),  Strjlbo  17,  829 
(where  instead  of  Ta^vios  6  twv 'FvfuUtaif  <rvyypa^6t  we  should  according  to  the 
best  MS.  read  Topikriot,  cf .  BNibsb,  BhM.  88,  601)  and  Plut.  Caes.  22.  This  historia 
treated  of  the  most  recent  events,  and  was  not  favourable  to  Caesar.  Perhaps 
the  G«minus  mentioned  in  Macr.  sat.  1, 16,  88  is  likewise  this  same  Tanusius,  see 
Schwabs,  JJ.  1.1.  885. — ^HPetkr,  hist.  rom.  fr.  289.  BUnobb,  de  Tanusio  G^mino 
annalium  scriptore,  Friedland  1855. 

8.  Catullus  (14, 18.  19.  22, 1)  mentions  likewise  other  (inferior)  poets  of  his 
time,  such  as  Aquinus  (cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  5,  68),  Caesius,  Suffenus.  LSchwabb,  quaestt. 
Cat.  257  and  the  interpreters  ad  IL 

9.  Nep.  Att.  12,  4  L,  Julium  Calidum,  quern  po$t  Lucretii  CaitMique  mortem 
muUo  elegantisaimum  poelam  nostram  tulisw  aetalem  vere  videor  pone  contendere,  neque 
minui  virum  bonum  optimiique  artibue  emditum  poet  proecriptionem  equitum  (after 
the  list  of  the  proscribed  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order  had  been  already 
closed)  propter  magnae  eiue  Africanae  poeaeationeM  in  proecriptorum  numerum  a  P. 
Volumnio  praefedto  fahrum  Antonii  ab$etUem  rdatum  expedivit  (Atticus).  Nepos 
amicably  overrates  this  poet,  who  is  mentioned  nowhere  else.  He  is  possibly  to 
be  identified  with  the  L.  Julius  from  Africa,  whom  Cicero  (fam.  18,  6,  8  a.  696/56) 
recommends  to  Valerius  Orca  prooons.  Afr. 

213.  Ticidas,  the  author  of  erotic  poems  (on  Perilla),  appears 
to  belong  to  the  same  circle,  as  well  as  C.  Helvius  China,  who 
in  his  mythological  epic  poem  of  Zmyma  laboriously  plodded 
along  in  the  track  of  the  erudite  Alexandrine  poets,  and  also 
another  friend  of  Catullus,  the  talented,  original,  and  incisive 
writer  C.  Licinius  Calvus  (a.  672/82-707/47),  a  man  equally 
eminent  as  juridical  pleader  and  poet,  and  who  in  both  depart- 
ments purposely  bridled  his  abundant  vivacity  by  rigorous 
attention  to  form.  In  oratory  he  followed  the  New  Attic  school, 
and  in  poetry  he  succeeded  in  combining  the  correctness  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  with  an  impassioned  treatment  of  his  subject, 
both  in  love  and  hatred,  in  the  manner  of  Catullus  and  closely 
approaching  him. 

1.  Ovid  trist.  2,  488  (after  Catullus  and  Calvus,  before  Cinna)  quid  referam 
Tieidae,  quid  Memmi  carmen,  apud  quoe  rebue  abett  nomen  nominHmeque  pudorf 
Apul.  apol.  10  accueent  .  .  .  Tieidam  aimUiier,  quod  quae  Meteila  enU  Parillam 
eeripeerit.  A  pentameter  by  Ticidas  in  praise  of  Valerius  Cato*s  Lydia  is  quoted 
by  Suet.  gr.  11,  and  Ticidas  is  mentioned  ib.  4  together  with  Furius  Bibaculus  and 
(Valerius)  Cato.  Pribc  GL.  2, 189,  2  *  aole^  (as  vocatiye)  quoque  aniiqui,  Tieidaa 
(so  in  the  MSS.,  in  Subt.  gr.  11  we  have  the  nominative  Ticida)  in  hymenaeo:  fdix 
lectule  talibui  acle  amoribua. 

2.  C.  (Catullus  10,  80)  Helvius  (Qbll.  19, 18, 5)  Cinna  was  the  companion 
of  CatuUus  in  the  suite  of  the  praetor  Memmius  (§  202,  2)  in  Bithynia  (Catull. 
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10,  29,  CiHNAE  fr.  8  Mull.).  Very  little  besides  this  is  known  of  his  life.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  feUow-coontryman  of  Catullus.  Cf .  Ginna  ap.  Gbll.  19, 18,  5  a<  nunc  me 
Genutnana  (the  Cenomani  lived  near  Verona  and  Brixia)  per  siUicta  higis  raeda 
rapit  citata  nani$,  Kissslino  1.1. 853  conjectures  Brixia  to  have  been  his  birthplace: 
here  the  gens  Helvia  was  numerously  established  according  to  the  inscriptions. 
Plut.  Brut.  20  calls  Cinna,  the  Caesarian  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  being  mis- 
taken for  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  (PBE.  2,  691,  2)  was  killed  in  consequence  at  Caesar^s 
funeral  (710/44),  a  rtHrrnxbt  dtfifp  to  distinguish  him  from  that  Cornelius  Cinna  (he 
is  called  C,  Helmut  Cinna  by  Val.  Max.  9,  9, 1,  ffdviua  Cinna  by  Subt.  IuL  85, 
cf.  52.  Cassius  Dio  44,  50).  Accordingly  it  is  very  probable  a  priori  that  our 
poet  and  his  namesake  and  contemporary,  the  tribmie  of  the  people,  are  identical. 
A  difficulty  indeed  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tribune  of  the  people  was  a 
partisan  of  Caesar,  inasmuch  as  we  should  rather  have  expected  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  Caesar  in  the  friend  of  Catullus,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Catullus^  poem  118,  an  attack  on  Caesar,  is  addressed  to  Cinna :  but 
perhaps  Cinna  like  Catullus  (§  214,  5)  and  Calvus  (§  218,  7)  had  subsequently 
been  reconciled  with  Caesar.  He  must  certainly  have  become  one  of  his  most 
zealous  partisans :  cf .  besides  §  192,  5.  Vbro.  eel.  9,  85  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  since  that  passage  need  not  imply  that  Cinna  was 
still  living  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  (714/40).  Kibssliho  1.L 
358.  On  Cinna^s  reputation  as  a  poet  cf.  also  Valoius  in  schol.  Veron.  Verg.  eel. 
7,  22  (§  283, 1).  Bibbeck's  theory  (rOm.  Dicht.  1,  848),  that  Cornelius  Cinna,  and 
not  Helvius  Cinna,  was  killed  at  Caesar^s  funeral  is  incompatible  with  the 
authorities  on  the  subject ;  see  USchwabe,  PhiL  47, 169. 

8.  His  principal  work  was  his  Smyrna  (Zmyma),  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
unnatural  love  of  Smyrna  (Myrrha)  for  her  father  Kinyras,  the  subject  being  in 
the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine  poets.  Cinna  devoted  nine  years  to  this  poem 
(Catull.  95.  Quint.  10,  4,  4.  Philabqyb.  on  Verg.  eel.  1.1.  Porphyr.  Hor.  AP. 
388)  in  spite  of  its  inconsiderable  length  (Catull.  95,  9.  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  9,  85 
Smyrnam^  quern  libellum  decern  annis  elimavit),  a  fact  equally  characteristic  of  his 
lack  of  real  poetical  talent  and  his  industry  in  formal  polish.  Philarotr.  l.l.  (in 
Lion's  Servius  2,  p.  827)  states  the  result  of  all  this :  fuit  autem  liber  obecurua  adeo 
ut  et  nonnulli  eius  aetcUit  grammatici  (L.  Crassicius  §  268,  2  is  here  referred  to)  in  eum 
seripserinl  magrmmque  ex  eitte  enarrcUione  tint  gloriam  consecuti.  quod  obacurue  fuerit 
etiam  Martialis  ostendit  in  illo  vereu. (10^  21,  4)  ^rum  lectore  tuia  opua  esty  aed  ApoUitte 
/t6rw  .*  iudice  te  mdior  Cinna  Maronefuit^  Ovid  trist.  2,  435  places  him  among  the 
erotic  poets  Cinna  quoque  hia  cornea  eat  (cf.  n.  1)  ;  we  are  justified  in  refusing  credit 
to  Gellius  (see  §  81, 1)  both  in  his  statement  that  these  poems  were  Ulepida  and 
that  C.  was  non  ignobilia  neque  indoctua  poeta  (Gell.  19,  18,  5).  Lyrical  poems  by 
him  in  Gell.  9,  12,  12  Cinna  in  poetnatia  (choliambic) ;  also  19,  13,  5  (hendeca- 
syllabics).  Non.  87,  27  Cinna  in  epigrammatia ;  in  Isidor.  orig.  6,  12,  2  we  have 
an  epigram  by  Cinna,  written  to  accompany  a  present,  a  copy  of  Aratus'  ^aip6fuwa 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Bithynia  (n.  2).  In  Charis.  GL.  1, 124  four 
hexameters  from  CinnjJs  Propemptioon  Pollionis  (for  the  young  Asinius  PoUio 
§  221,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  Greece,  see  Kiessliho  1.1.  852).  A  com- 
mentary on  or  introduction  to  this  poem  by  Hyginus  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 184, 12  luliua 
Hyginua  in  Cinnae  propemplico),  Parthenioe,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Bome 
and  had  great  influence  on  the  Boman  poets  (§  150,  6.  230,  2,  8.  280, 8, 1),  also  wrote 
a  TporcfiTTucav  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Ktbpvxos,  iroXis  KiXurfof.  TlapOinot  rrpowtfurruci.) 
Was  Cinna  in  close  connection  with  him  ?  Parthenios  Ai^^tfi;  inrb  Kl^va  (perhaps 
the  father  of    the  poet?  see  Kiesslihq  1.1.  352)  \&4wpw^  6t€   Mi^/x&inyr  ^Pw/tacoc 
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KaTtToXififf^UM  (SuiD.  s.  V.)* — 1^  general  AWbichbbt,  poeti.  latt.  vitae  etc.  (Lps. 
IBSO)  147 ;  the  remains  of  Ginna's  poems  ib.  187,  in  LMOllbb^s  Gatnllns  87.  FPB. 
328. — AKiBssLiNO,  de  C.  Helvio  Cinna  poeta  in  the  commentt.  Mommsen.  851. 
BiBBBCK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  841. 

4.  Another  friend  of  Gatallns,  Caeoiliusin  Novum  Comum,  was — according 
to  Catullus  85, 18 — likewise  engaged  on  a  poem  (an  epic,  or  perhaps  galliambic  ? 
§  214,  6  L  15)  of  a  mythological  character  on  Kybele,  bat  we  do  not  know  if  it  was 
ever  finished  and  published. —To  this  group  also  belongs  Varus,  Catullus*  literary 
friend  (22;  cf.  10),  who  is  generally  identified  with  Alfenus  Varus  (§  206,  8) :  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  he  is  the  friend  mentioned  by  Hiebontmus  a.  19d4 
(Freherian.  a.  1998) =781/28:  QuintaUu  Cremonemait  VergUi  et  Horati  famUiarU 
moritur,  whose  death  is  referred  to  by  Hobacb  c.  1,  24  (ad  Vergilium),  who  has  also 
AP.  488  raised  a  monument  to  him  as  a  skilful  art-critic ;  Pobphtb.  ad  loc. :  hie 
erwU  QuintUiuM  Varus  Cremaneniu  (jpoeta  Cremonefuis  Aero  and  comment.  Cruquii) 
amicus  Vergilii,  equea  Bomanus,  I^chwabb,  quaestt.  Catull.  289. — From  the  Cretica 
of  an  unknown  author  (de  qua  in  cretieit  f  versibus)  see  four  hexameters  ap.  Htoin. 
fab.  177  ?  cf .  the  editors  ad  loc    BIhbbns  misc.  crit.  19.    FPB.  827. 

5.  C.  Licinius  Macer  (Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  4, 1)  Calvus  (with  two  surnames:  see 

Dbumanh^s  GB.  4,  195),  the  son  of  the  annalist  Licinius  Maoer  (§  156,  4),  Val. 

Max.  9,  12,  7.    He  was  bom  May  2ft,  K79./99.'  see  §  209,  5.    Cicero's  letter  to 

Trebonius,  fam.  15,  21,  4  (a.  707/47]^  presupposes  the  recent  death  of  Calvus,  cf . 

below  the  passage  from  Cic.  Brut,  (composed  706/46).    Sbhbca  oontr.  7,  4,  7  erat 

(Cidtnu)  porvdMs  datura^  propter  quod  etiam  CatuUue  in  hendecaeyllabia  (58,  5)  vocal 

Ulum  *  ealapuUium  diaertum  *  (cf .  for  this  word  C.  Itdiue  P.  /.  Salaputie  CIL.  8, 

10570).    Hence  Ovid  trist.  2,  481  exigui  CeUvi,    General  characterisation  of  Calvus 

Cxa  Brut.  279  fadenda  metUio  ett    .    .    ,    duorum  adoleecetUium  qui,  ei  diutius 

vixieeemtj  maffuam  eseeni  eloquentiae  laudem  eoneeeuii,  namely  C.  Curio  (§  209, 1)  and 

C.  Licinius  Calvus.    288  Calvus   .    .    .    orator  fuii  cum  litieris  eruditior  quam  Curio 

turn  etiam  accuratius  quoddam  dicendi  et  exquisitius  afferebat  genus,    quod  quamquam 

scienter  deganterque  tractabeUj  nUnium  tomen  inquirens  in  se  atque  ipse  sese  observans 

metuensque  ne  vitiosum  coUigeret  etiam  verum  sanguinem  deperdebat.    ilaque  eius  oraiio 

nimia  rdigione  atienuata  doctis  et  attente  audientibus  erat  iUustris,  a  nudtitudine  autem 

et  aforo    .    .    .    devorabatur,    (264)  TVim  Brutus,  atticum  se,  inquit,  Calvus  noster 

did  oratorem  vciAat;  inde  erai  ista  exilitas,  quam  iUe  de  industria  consequebatur. 

ad.  fam.  15,  21,  4  genus  quoddam  sequebatur  in  quo,  iudieio  lapsus  quo  valebat,  tamen 

assequebatur  quod  probarat,    multae  erant  et  reconditae  litterae,  vis  non  erat.    .    .    . 

de  ingenio  eius  valde  existimavi  bene,    Cf.  Tac.  dial.  18  (see  §  210,  2).    Quint.  10, 1, 

115  inveni  qui  Calvum  prae/errent  omnibus  ,  ,  ,  est  (Calvt)  et  sancta  (cf.  12,  10, 11)  et 

gravis  oratio  et  frequenter  vehemens  quoque.    imitator  autem  est  Attieorum  fecitque  illi 

jjroperata  mors  iniuriam.    Sen.  oontr.  7,  4,  6  Calvus,  qui  diu  cum  Cicerone  iniquissi- 

mam  litem  de  principatu  eloquentiae  heibuit,  usque  eo  violentus  actor  et  eoncitatus  fuit 

ut  in  media  eius  actions  surgeret  Vatinius  reus  et  exdamaret  *■  rogo  vos,  indices,  num  si 

isle  disertus  est  ideo  me  damnari  oportet  f^    ,    ,    ,   solebat  praeterea  excedere  subseUia 

sua  et  impetu  lotus  usque  in  <»dversariorum  partem  transcurrere,    .    .    .    compositio 

quoque  eius  in  actionibus  ad  exempium  DenwHhenis  riget :  nihil  in  ilia  placidum,  nihU 

lene  est,  omnia  exdtata  et  Jluctuantia.    Another  feature,  his  precise  phraseology,  is 

mentioned  by  Tag.  diaL  25  {(»dstrictior),  Apul.  apol.  95  (argutiae) ;  but  Fbohto  p. 

114  Nab.  says:  iniudiciis    ,    ,    .    Cidvus  rixatur, — Subt.  Aug.  72  habitavit  primo 

in  domo  quae  Cal^n  oratoris  fuercU, 

6.  Tag.  diaL  21  ipse  mihi  (as  a  champion  of  the  modem  oratory)  CeUvus,  cum 
mmm  et  viginti,  ut  puto,  libros  (Le.  speeches)  rdiquerit,  vix  in  una  et  altera  onUiuncula 
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tai%sfac%i,  nee  di$8entir€  eeteroa  ah  hoc  meo  iudieio  video :  quotut  enim  guieque  Calvi 
in  Aeitium  aut  in  Druaum  legit  f  at  hercle  in  omnium  $iudio$orum  mamlme  venantur 
accusationes  quae  in  Vatinium  inscribuntur  ac  praecipue  Becunda  (which  shows  that 
there  were  at  least  three)  ex  hia  oratio:  est  enim  verhie  ornata  et  iententiis^  auribue 
iudicum  ctccommodata.  ib.  84  uno  et  viceaimo  (aetatia  anno)  Caeecvr  DolabeUam^  aUero 
et  vieeaimo  AHniua  PoUio  C.  Catonem^  non  multum  aetata  anteoedena  Cidvua  VtUinium 
iia  oralionibua  inaecuti  aunt  quaa  hodie  quoque  cum  ttdmiratione  legimua,  Cf.  Quikt. 
12,  6, 1  cum  .  .  .  Calvua,  Caeaar,  FoUio  multum  ante  quaeatoriam  omnea  aetatem 
(which  was  then  the  thirtieth  year)  graviaaima  iudicia  auaceperint,  CTalvus  acted 
several  times  as  the  accuser  of  P.  Yatinius,  the  first  time  a.  696/58  (ex  lege 
Licinia  lunia  ?),  then  de  ambitu  e  lege  Tnllia  (a.  696/56  ?),  and  again  lege  Licinia 
de  sodaliciis  in  July  700/54,  when  Cicero  defended  the  accused ;  lastly,  perhaps 
a  fourth  time  (de  vi  ?)  also  a.  700/54,  when  Cicero  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  favour 
of  Vatinius  (ad.  fam.  1,  9,  4. 19) ;  see  KNipperdet,  op.  880.  GMatthies,  de  Calvi 
in  Yatin.  accusationibus,  in  the  oommentt.  philol.  (Lps.  1874)  99.  BIhbsks,  com- 
mentaJT.  Cat.  p.  264.  BSchmidt,  CatuU.  p.  lv.  In  the  same  way  Calvus  defended 
P.  Sestius  a.  698/56  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  292),  and  at  another  time  Messius,  and  according 
to  Sen.  1.1.  the  epilogue  to  this  speech  was  non  tantum  emoUitae  compoaitionia  aed 
in/rcictae.  Tag.  dial.  28  iati  (antiquarians)  qui  rhetorum  noatrorum  commentarioa 
faatidiunty  oderunt^  CiUvi  mirantur:  we  hear,  except  this,  nothing  of  works  on 
rhetoric  by  Calvus :  perhaps  this  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  learned  correspon- 
dence on  questions  of  oratx>ry  which  Calvus  carried  on  with  Cicero ;  cf.  Tac.  dial. 
18  (see  §  210,  2).  For  the  name  cf.  the  commentariolum  petitionis  of  Q.  Cicero 
(§  190,  4).  NiPPERDBY  1.1.  818  reads  L,  Adi  (§  148)  instead  of  Calvi,  OHabhecker, 
JJ.  125,  604. 

7.  Senkca  contr.  7,  4,  7  carmina  quoque  eiua  (of  Calvus),  quamvia  iocoaa  aintj 
plena  sunt  ingentia  animi,  as  a  specimen  of  which  he  quotes  a  cutting  saying  against 
Pompey ;  cf .  Schol.  Lucan.  7,  726.  Suet.  Jul.  78  Gaio  Calvo  post  famosa  epigram- 
mcUa  (cf .  ib.  c.  49)  de  reconciliatione  per  amicoa  (Catullus  ?  cf .  §  214,  5)  agenti  ultro 
ac  prior  scripsit.  We  know  of  hendecasyllabics  in  poematis,  e.g.  against  Q.  Curius 
PBE.  2.  787,  8),  and  choliambics  (against  Tigellius).  There  were  also  erotic 
poems;  see  §  81, 1.  Ovid  trist.  2,  481  par  (like  Catullus'  )X)ems  on  Lesbia)  fuit 
exigui  aimilisque  licentia  Calvi^  dHexit  variis  qui  sua  furta  modis,  Cf.  Prop.  8,  25, 
4.  8,  84,  89  haec  etiam  docti  (hence  probably  in  the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine 
poets)  confessaest  pagina  Calviy  cumcaneret  miserae  funeraQuintUiae  (Catull.  96,  6), 
who  probably  was  his  wife.  Cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  876,  1  Calvus  alibi  (lib.  I  ABiese, 
JJ.  105,  755)  ad  uxorem  (see  however  HKeil  ad  loc.).  These  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  (elegies)  seem  indicated  by  such  fragments  as  Charis.  GL.  1,  101 
{Calvus  in  carviinibus).  Prisc.  GL.  2,  170  Calvus  in  epithalamio  (dactylic  lines), 
Charis.  GL.  1,  147  Licinius  Calvus  in  poemate  (glyconic).  Part  of  his  poems  were 
devoted  to  his  friends;  cf.  Charis.  GL.  1,  77,  8  Calvus  ad  amicos  (does  this  mean  a 
poetical  epistle  ?) :  ne  tridinarius.  Also  an  epic  poem  lo,  Sbrv.  Yerg.  eel.  6,  47.  8,  4 
Calvus  in  lo,  (Probus)  GL.  4,  226,  8.  234,  82,  perhaps  founded  on  Kallimachos'  'lovs 
d<pi^is  ?  Schneider's  Callim.  2,  83. — Martial.  14,  196  Calvi  de  aquae  frigidae  usu 
probably,  to  judge  from  the  context,  refers  to  a  (didactic)  poem  (MHertz).  Cf. 
Friedlabder,  Mart.  2,  p.  8(X).+-The  remains  of  his  poems  are  given  in  Lachm ank^s 
(p.  85)  and  LMCller's  (p.  18)  Catullus,  in  Weichert  1.1.  181.  FPB.  820^He 
agrees  with  Catullus  in  many  points,  and  is  therefore  frequently  mentioned  with 
him  e.g.  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Prop.  8,  25,  4.  3,  84,  87.  Ovid  am.  8,  9,  62  (cum 
Calvo,  docU  Catulle,  tuo).  trist.  2,  481.  Plin.  ep.  1,  16,  5.  4,  27,  4.  Gell.  19,  9,  7. 
Poems  by  Catullus  addressed  to  him :  14.  50.  96.    Cf .  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  Catull. 
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255.  In  general  see  AWbichebt,  poetar.  latt.  vitae  etc  89.  BUnobr,  Valg.  Buf . 
(1848)  47.  FPlessis,  essai  sur  Calvns,  Caen  1885.  OBjbbkck,  Gesch.  d..  rOm. 
Dicht.  1,  818. 

214.  C,  Valerius  Catullus  of  Verona  (a,  667/87-c.  700/B4)  is 
the  greatest  Ivric  poet  of  Roman  literature.  Though  he  followed 
at  iirs^Jf^e  track  of  fha  AlftTfLpHrine  yoets,  he  subsequently  de- 
veloped in  the  most  varied  forms  a  rich  lyric  talent^  which  was 
ripened  by  his  bitter  expftriftpnft  nf  life  arxd  his  love  for  Le8bia> 
He  is  one  of  the  few  Romans  to  whom  poetry  was  a  necessity  of 
their  being ;  he  was  and  could  be  nothing  bwt.  a  poet.  His  early 
death  prevented  him  from  attaining  to  consummate  excellence, 
maturity,  and  unblemished  beauty;  he  remained  a  youth,  pas* 
sionate  both  in  love  and  hatred,  hot-blooded  and  reckless,  un- 
reserved in  his  attachments  and  intensely  sensitive,  ideal  and  yet 
coarse,  tender  and  yet  venomous,  boldly  spuming  the  bars  of 
manners  and  modesty^  a  loyal  loveable  child  of  nature.  But  the 
directness  with  which  the  poet  reveals  his  whole  richly  gifted 
temperament  delights  and  fascinates  his  reader.  The  larger 
Catullus'  poems  are  (with  the  exception  of  c.  61),  the  less  they 
are  successful,  and  the  poet  does  not  handle  dactylic  metres  quite 
easily :  on  the  other  hand  he  is  masterly  in  the  lighter  lyrical 
forms.  The  harmony  of  substance  and  form,  the  refinement  and 
transpcurent  clearness  of  the  thoughts  are  incomparable^  as  are 
the  grace^jstrength  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  shorter  pieces^ 
especially  his  hendecasyllabics  and  iambics^  which  springing  from 
the  mood  of  the  moment  evidence  the  true  nobility  of  a  born  poet> 

1.  The  good  MSS.  only  give  his  cognomen  and  birth-place  (CatuUi  VeronennM 
liber).  Hifi  praenomen  rests  on  the  authority  of  Apul.  apoL  10  (accusent  C.  Catullum 
quod  Ltthiam  pro  Clodia  nonii$tarU)  and  Hikbom.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1980=667/87 
Gaiui  Valerius  CcUuUus  ecriplor  lyricus  Veronae  neucitur.  The  gentile  name  also  is 
given  ap.  Suet.  lul.  78.  Pobphyr.  on  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Charis.  GL.  1^  97  (cf. 
MHaupt,  op.  2,  68).  Vabbo  LL.  7,  50  (of.  I^Schwabk,  JJ.  101,  850).  The  praenomen 
Q.  in  some  of  the  MSS.. (it  has  long  been  set  ^side  in  Pliw.  NH.  87,  81)  has  no 
warrant.  Scaliokb^s  conjecture  in  the  poem  67, 12  (QuitUe)w  tempting,  but  not 
therefore  right.  See  LSchwabb,  quaestt.  CatulL  6,  11.  Muvbo,  criticisms  of  Cat. 
6a  KPScHULZE,  ZfOW.  84,  860.  Birth-place  Verona,  see  also  Ovid  am.  8, 15,  7. 
Plin.  NH.  86,  4a  Mabt.  1,  61, 1.  10,  106,  5.  14, 195  and  elsewhere.  Cf.  Cat.  89, 18. 
Of  a  respected  and  wealthy  family  :  relations  between  Catullus^  father  and  Caesar, 
Scbt.  IuL  78  (below  n.  5).  Valeria  are  vei^  numerous  in  upper  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Verona:  Valerii  Catulli  are  rare;  M.  Anniue  Valerius  Catullus  CIL.  5,  4484 
(Brixia).  L,  VaUerius  Catullus  M^esstdinusy  ib.  5, 7289  (Susa),  according  toBoBGHESi, 
op.  5,  528,  a  descendant  of  the  poet^s  brother;  cf.  L,  Vtilerius  CaluUus  Cohen,  m^. 
imp^.  s  1, 142  no.  586.  VaUrius  CatuUus  Subt.  Calig.  86.  OIL.  14,  2095.— He  had 
an  estate  at  Sirmio,  c.  81  and  at  Tibur,  c  44. 
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2.  For  the  year  of  his  death  see  Hieeon.  LI.  a.  Abr.  1959 « 696/58  but  in  the 
oodd.  A(mand.)  P(etav.)  F(reher.)  not  until  1960-697/57:  CaluUut  XXX  aeUUia 
anno  Romae  morUur,  Hieronymus  (or  rather  Suetonius)  is  therefore  consistent 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  year  of  his  birth  and  death :  yet  it  appears  from  Catull.  118,  2 
that  the  latter  is  erroneously  placed  (696/58  or)  697/57  conBuU  Pompeio  .  .  .  itainc 
iUrum  (a.  699/55) ;  cf.  55,  6. 11, 12  and  29,  20  (after  the  autumn  of  690/55) ;  whether 
58,  2  applies  only  to  the  second  half  of  700/54  remains  doubtful,  as  Galvus  had 
once  before  prosecuted  Vatinius,  see  above  §  218,  6.  A  date  beyond  699/55-700/54 
is  indicated  only  by  c.  52  ndla  in  curuli  Struma  Nonius  tedet^  per  comulAUum  peierat 
VatiniuB^  as  Vatinius  was  not  consul  until  the  close  of  a.  KftjAl,  But  he  calculated 
on  being  consul  long  before  (and  even  used  to  swear  *  ita  consul  fiam,  ut  haeo  vera 
sunt '),  see  Cic.  in  Vat.  6.  11 ;  cf .  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815  Or. ;  and  these  vain  hopes  of 
Vatinius  were  further  sirengthened  by  the  agreement  of  the  triumvirs  at  Luca  (a. 
696/56,  cf.  Cic.  Att.  4,  8b,  2).  Cf  also  Ellis,  commentary  on  Cat.  p.  142.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  years  700/54-707/47,  especially  702/52  and  705/49,  would 
furnish  Catullus  with  abundant  matter  for  cutting  epigrams;  but  as  there  is  no 
trace  at  all  of  them  in  his  poems  (cf .  on  the  collection  of  them  n.  7),  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  live  until  702/52  sqq.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  Catullus 
died  very  young  (Ovid  Am.  8,  9,  61  iuvenalia  cinctut  tempora  .  .  .  docte  CatuUe^ 
in  Elysium).  If  we  place  his  death  a.  700/54  or  701/58,  he  actually  died  young,  as 
the  doubts  against  the  year  667/87  as  that  of  his  birth  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  erroneous  computation  of  the  year  of  his  death  by  Hieronymus  probably  arose 
from  an  inexact  or  garbled  statement  in  Suetonius  as  regards  the  number  of  years 
of  Catullus^  life.  The  conjecture  in  BSchmidt,  Cat.  p.  lxii  that  Catullus  lived 
between  672/82-702/52,  is  arbitrary.    Cf.  in  general  Schwabs,  quaestt.  Cat.  88. 

8.  His  liaison  with  Lesbia.  Prop.  8,  84,  87  ?iaec  quoque  Uucivi  caniaruni 
scripta  CcUulli^  Lesbia  quia  ipsa  notior  est  Helena.  Ovid  trist.  2,  427  sic  sua  lascivo 
cantata  est  saepe  Catullo  femina^  cuifalsum  Lesbia  nomen  ercU,  neccanlefUus  ea  muUas 
volyavit  amores  in  quibus  ipse  suum  fassus  adulteriumst  (his  infidelity,  ABiese,  JJ. 
IC^,  758).  Martial.  8,  73,  8  Lesbia  diciavit,  docte  Catulle,  tibi  and  others.  Apuleius 
(see  n.  1)  attests  that  her  real  name  was  Clodia.  An  early  and  very  probable  con- 
jecture identifies  her  with  the  notorious  Clodia  (bom  c.  660/94),  elder  sister  of  P. 
Clodius  (bom  c.  661/93).  This  woman,  who  was  conspicuous  for  her  beauty  and 
wit,  was  unhappily  married  to  her  cousin,  Q.  Caecilius  MeteUus  Celer,  cos.  694/60, 
who  died  (perhaps  through  his  wife)  695/59,  a  man  known  to  us  also  by  his  touchy 
and  arrogant  letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  5,  1,  a.  692/62) ;  cf.  also  Cic.  Att.  1,  18,  1 
Metdlus  mm  homoy  sed  litus  atque  aer  et  solitudo  mera  ;  see  PBE.  2,  26,  15.  420,  45.  A 
strong  argument  for  identifying  Lesbia  with  this  Clodia  occurs  in  c.  79,  where  beside 
Lesbia  (= Clodia)  a  certain  Lesbius  (therefore  —  Clodius)  pulcher  is  mentioned,  with 
special  allusion  to  the  cognomen  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher.  Against  the  previous  doubts 
of  ARiESE  (JJ.  105,  747,  who  however  now  hardly  maintains  his  views,  see  his  ed. 
p.  XI ii)  and  others  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two,  see  KPSchulze,  ZfGW.  28,  699. 
EBahrems,  analecta  Catull.  (Jena  1874)  8;  comm.  in  Catull.  p.  81.  CMFrakckkn, 
Lesbia-Clodia,  Verslag.  en  Mededeel.  d.  Amsterd.  Akad.  2, 11  (1879).  FSchOll,  JJ. 
121, 481.  BScHM IDT,  Catull.  p.  vii.  Clodia,  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  love,  knew 
how  to  lure  the  passionate  and  brilliant  young  provincial  into  her  net,  where  she 
held  him  fast  for  several  years  (perhaps  from  698/61-696/58,  Schwabs,  quaestt. 
Catull.),  so  that  he  addressed  his  most  fiery  songs  to  her ;  nay  after  breaking  with 
her  returned  to  her  again  and  again,  until  his  eyes  were  opened.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of  this  connection  with  the  help  of  Catullus* 
poetry ;   see  the  commentators  and  WThJunoclaussen,  on  the  chronology  etc. 
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titzehoe  1857)  8.  Schwabs,  quaeett.  Catull.  71.  858.  Kibbbck,  Catullus  (1868)  29. 
56.  WVoBLlNDBR,  de  Gatulli  ad  Lesbiam  carminibus,  Bonn  1864.  TTKrook, 
quaestt.  Cat.,  Leid.  1864.  BWbstphal,  Catullus'  poems  (Breslau  1867)  88.  100. 
Westphal's  fancy  as  to  erotic  relations  between  Clodia  (Lesbia)  and  Cicero  (!)  has 
been  impugned  by  GFBbttio,  Catulliana  1  (Bern.  1868),  8.  HHHeskamp,  de  C. 
vita  et  ordine  quo  carmina  amatoria  sunt  scripta,  MtLnster  1869. 

4.  Catullus  stayed  in  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  propraetor  Memmius 
(§  200,  2)  together  with  Helvius  Cinna  and  others,  from  spring  697/57  till  698/56, 
but  without  the  desired  profits :  see  c.  10,  6.  28,  7.  81,  5.  46, 1.  Schwabe,  quaestt. 
Catull.  158.  PWehrmann,  fasti  praet.  62.  64.  On  his  journey  back  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  his  brother,  who  had  previously  died  in  Troas :  o.  101.  (of.  65, 1.  68a, 
19.  68b,  91)  Schwabe,  LL  176. 

5.  As  a  friend  and  an  enemy:  Catullus  was  in  especially  close  relations  with 
Calvus  (§  218,  5) :  14,  1  Ni  te  plu$  ocidis  mei»  amarem,  iucundisnme  Calve,  50.  58. 
96.  Accordingly  later  writers  frequently  mention  C.  and  Calvus  together  as  com- 
peers both  in  poetry  and  in  friendship ;  see  the  numerous  passages  specified  above 
§  218,  7  in  fin.  p.  890  1.  2  from  the  end.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Cinna  (§  218,  2) : 
10,  80.  95.  118.  An  ironical  thanksgiving  to  the  patronus  omnium  Cicero  49 
(perhaps  this  was  an  allusion  to  his  defence  of  Vatinius,  see  §  218, 6) ;  of.  BSchmidt, 
Cat.  p.  XL. — Attacks  on  Caesar  and  his  adherents.  Suet.  Jul.  78  VaUrium  CcUuUum, 
a  quo  aibi  versiculis  de  Mamurra  (§  209, 18.  Cat.  29  end  of  699/55,  and  especially  c. 
57 ;  see  also  OJaun,  Herm.  2,  240)  perpetua  ttigmata  impotUa  turn  dutimtdavercU.^ 
tati$  facientem  eadem  die  adhihuit  cenae  hoepUioque  patris  eius  $icul  eanaueverat  uti 
pergeveretvit.  See  Tag.  ann.  4,  84  (above  §  192,  4).  Besides  this,  c  94. 105. 114. 115 
(cf .  29, 18)  are  specially  directed  against  Mamurra,  whom  the  poet  after  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Caesar  calls  Mentula.  Catullus  is  not  a  politician,  he  is  altogether 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  public  affairs:  but  like  his  companions  among  the 
literary  neo-Boman  youth  he  was  a  raisonneur,  an  oppositionist,  who  formed  his 
opinions  not  on  real  but  on  personal  grounds.  See  on  the  whole  question  Schwabs, 
quaestt.  Catull.  182,  and  CPleithes,  Catulls  Gediohte  an  und  tlber  Caesar  und 
Mamurra  kritisch  behandelt,  Speier  1849.  BvBbaitekbebo,  Cat.*s  Yerh&ltniszu 
s.  Zeit,  Prague  1882. 

6.  The  learned  poems  of  Catullus  are  chiefly  imitations  of  Alexandrine  poems 
or  in  Alexandrine  style:  to  them  he  owes  the  surname  of  dodus  Ltod.  (Tib.)  8,  6, 
41.  Mabt.  1,  61, 1.  7,  99,  7.  8,  78, 11. 14, 152.  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  abort 
and  laboriously  constructed^epicjtm  thenujtials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis (c.  64);  in  its 
plan  and  versification,  its  method  of^ycEoIogi^^elineation,  by  which  the  narra- 
tive is  thrown  into  the  shade  (cf .  also  68.  68),  and  in  a  host  of  separate  details  it 
^  ipiitates  the  Alexandrine  manner,  but  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mei^trans- 
lation  (so  RMebkkl  ad  Ov.  lb.  p.  860 ;  ABiese,  RhM.  21,  498 ;  more  correctly  in 
his  edition  p.  154).  It  contftina  i^q  jmitAtion  of  Enohorion  (§  82, 1.  p.  250,  2)?  64,  80 
Oceanutque^  mart toium qui ampUciiturorhem^'EijpnoR.tT,  158Mein.  'Occordt,  rtp  Tcb'a 
w€plppvTot  hiiUrat.  x^^v*  Cf.  also  OSchneidbb,  Callim.  2,  791.  KPSchulze,  JJ.  1^, 
208.  ^{2^]b^^^j|gjmDondai^ndis||;2^(n.  fl)  w-ni^  Alliter^^jon  are  especiallv  frequent. 
There  is  again  t^|^^51ation  of  a  Sapphicepithalamium  (c.  62).  and  the  trans- 
lation^ qf  J^ftllimftohos^  elegy  on  the  hair  of  Queen  Berenike  (o.  fifi^-with  a.  j(ydintctinn 
^^g^gStfiBSitt^  (c*  ^ ;  cf.  116,  2).  and  ab9ve  all,  the  poem  on  Attis  (c  68)  in  galli- 
ambic  metre,  a  masterpiece  in  spirit  and  form,  which  is  likewise  dependent  on 
iexandrine  models  (on  Kallimachos  according  to  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  14, 194). 
Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  75.    KPSchulze,  de  Catullo  Graecorum  imitatore,  Jena  1871. 
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FWiiDKKBACB,  de  Catallo  Callimachi  imitutore,  Lps,  1S73.    WHsmkil,  de  CatoUo    I 
Aloxandrinoram  imjtatore,  Jam  ISSiJ.     The  poem  on  AlHua  is  also  AJexandrine   J 
tc  68*)  eepMUlly-  in  iU  design.    C.  61  ib  also  traiislaMd  from  Sappho,  bat  v»  altered   f 
b)  suit  the  personal  motiTe  and  is  made  to  refer  Id  Lusbia.— A^jg^jUQg^^LuK^^  I 
poama.treala  of  p-irsonal  concems,  and  on  thfge  the  poet'e  lame  has  chiefly  been  ' 
founded  and  now  justly  resta.    I'fli^'''''  ^^Igpg  the  epistle  to  Mimliiia  (c.  68»),  and 
the  dialogaa  with  a  door  (c.  67 ) ,  an  extract  frtro  the  ehroajgiie  acondnlenap  of 
'  Wrooa.  both  in  ^giaji  metr^and  egpecially  tge^TyricaJ  poeat  (proper)  and  the 
'^*Ti'i\''i''i i*™"""*^  With  true  taot  thrae  refrain  from  letiroed  allusions,  they  attract 
the  reader  by  unpretending  simplicity,  and  are  the  apontaneons  efTusions  of  love 
nr  hiL^^p^H  (85  odi  ef  nmol.  friendship  nr  pnniit.y^  showing  now  ganial  warmth,  now 
caustic  bitterapaa  (QniMT.  10,  1,  96  iambi  acoThilat  in  Catnlh.    Cat.  9~    ~ 
tanbi).    Like  everything  cUu  in  Catullus,  so  even  the  sensuality  and  i 
the  lawless,  unseasoned  youth  are  wholesome  (^ofcirai  Catuilitt,  Peor.  8,  B4,  OT. 
Ov.  trist.  '2,  427 J  cf.  Hart.  1,  praef.J :  they  eschew  mere  lewdness,  but  the  'naughty    I 
darling  of  the  Oraoee'  not  infrequently  cojulesceuda  to  unpleasaut  ribaldry  and    i 
repulsive  coameneaB.— T^ j^is  moat  successful  creations  belonjnt  i.!"*  ma^jfiiyyt.  J 
hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Manliua  Turquatus  ^c.  H1\  ^-hit-h  gyhHiita  ih^  Bfir"': 
_sp    "         ■ 


_--  and  Bomsji  usage  in  the  moat  graceful  HreeJan  garb.  Eemai"*  "f  ^UP''"!  I 
iga  in  tne  samytgty°°n'q)''°BtrB  amony  the  fragments  "f  ^i"  f^^Hn^B-'^l1^ll;^l^.^«  I 
Ivus  and  Ticidas.    The  hymi 


hymn  on  Diana  (c.  84)  may  have  been  composed  for  soiing   | 


JB.  1878,  109a 


7.  As  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  proves,  Catullus'  po^ms  were  first  pub- 
lished separately — a  fact  evidenced  by  the  reference  to  c  5  and  7  in  c.  16, 12 ;  cf.  M, 
6  irwnxre  iUnna  meu  iamhit.  The  liber  Catalli  {so  in  the  M8S. ;  cf.  n.  1 ;  also 
TuiKHT.  Uacm.  2S09)  counts  2286  lines,  therein  uonsiderably  exceeding  the  average 
compass  of  poetical '  books ' :  the  moat  voluminoxis  books  after  theae  are  thime  of 
Lucretius,  now  comprising  on  an  average  1205  lines  (the  highest  cumber  1J57  in 
b.  Gj.  From  this  and  from  the  unmistakeable  tripartite  division  of  the  present 
book  (n.  Bifwe  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  book  as  we  have  i 


uoi'm  to  Cornelius  Neposjgccoiiipnaylns  a  libeUu_»/y/oald  be  perfectly  suitable^ og  ] 
the  preface  to  a  single  bookdPjut  neither  aeparate  books  nor  a  plorality  oUjgoln  I 
aro  ever  cited,  and  the  quotation  is  only  iu  a  fe^^Stancea  furthercIiiiTneJ  aa  ] 


bjutt;  8ek.  contr.  7,  4,  7.    Cuihis.  GL.  1,  97,  13  Col.  i 

neSSe^i/l^bit  (^c  42,  5.  68,  5J.  NoN.  IM,  21  Cat.  priapeo  (?  =  fr»gKi.  2),  Cahs.  1 
Bash.  GI-  ti,  262,  13  Cat.  in  aHocreiMo.  Quint.  9,  8, 16  Cm  eiitlAalantH)  (  =  0.  62,45),  I 
AJl  this  does  not  oblige  us  to  assume  that  there  were  formerly  several  books,  nor  1 
do«s  this  follow  from  the  fact  that  Mast.  11,  6,16  (cf.  4, 14,18)  designateBCatiilliu*  J 
work  with  the  name  of  -  passer '  in  reference  to  the  first  speoially  famous  p 
EBsuiJKR  1.1.  (see  n.  It))  p.  W3.  Ellis,  comm.  p.  1.  JSOsi,  act.  sem.  Er 
1,  2t.  TnBiHT,  antikee  Buchwesen  401  and  the  writers  cited  in  n.  S,  A.t  nust  w«  1 
might  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  book  with  its  various  fragmentary,  di«-  1 
connected  and  confused  contents,  that  the  edition  prepared  by  the  povt  was  aft«r  I 
his  death  enlarged,  by  some  friend,  into  a  general  edition,  his  Lterary  i 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  extant  ooltection  certainly  contains  almost  1 
evGiything  appertaining  to  Catnlliis  which  was  known  in  ancient  times.  Most  of  J 
the  eo-called  Catulline  'fragments 'are  founded  on  erronL  Soswabe's  Catullus  11 
p.  lUS.   1686  p,  102.   JSCSB  in  the  acta'semin.  phil.  Erlacg.  1,  15.   Against  B 
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Aflsoxnption  of  a  proee  work  by  GatuUus  (from  Skrv.  Verg.  ge.  2,  95  and  Varbo 
LL.  6,  6)  see  HPbtbb,  JJ.  115,  749. — The  book  must,  according  to  the  indications  as 
to  the  date  contained  in  the  collection  (see  n.  2),  have  been  published  c.  700/54. 
Possibly  this  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  if  Cicero  ad  Q.  fr.  2, 13, 4 
(in  June  700/54)  refers  to  Gat.  25,  2  (see  GBabth.  adv.  88,  7  p.  1780.  FBOchelsr, 
Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1868/69  p.  16).  Cf.  also  HAJMunbo,  criticisms  of  Cat.  p.  71. 
Cic.  Att.  18,  25,  8  (709/45)  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  Cat.  8,  9  and  15, 1, 1  (710/44) 
to  Cat.  8, 16.  Earliest  quotation  from  Catullus  (62, 1  vetper  adett)  in  Vabro  LL. 
7,  50  {dicU  VaUriuM,  according  to  LSchwabe,  JJ.  101,  850).  Catullus  at  once 
attained  a  high  reputation ;  cf.  Nkp.  Att.  11$,  4 ;  the  parody  on  Cat.  4  in  Vbro. 
catal.  8;  Hob.  sat.  1,  10,  19;  Pbop.  3,  25,  4;  Vbll.  2,  86,  2  neque  uUo  in  nucepli 
operia  iui  carmine  minorem  CcUuUum  and  the  other  Testimonia  in  Schwabe^s 
Catullus  1886  p.  vii  sq.  Catullus  blamed  by  Asinius  Pollio:  §  221,  6.  On  the 
imitation  of  Catullus  in  later  writers  (especially  in  the  Priapea,  in  Ovid,  in 
Ausonius,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Ciris  and  in  Martial :  ADantsz,  de  scriptorum 
rom.  studiis  catulL,  Bresl.  1876 ;  cf.  JSOss,  acta  sem.  ErL  1,  6.  Pauckstadt  (§  822, 
7)  and  the  summary  in  Schwabe^s  Catullus  (1886)  p.  vii  sqq. 

8.  According  to  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  poems,  which  in  its 
origin  is  no  doubt  due  to  Catullus  himafllftfyBe  Tfij^^  poems  occupv  the  middle  of 

collection  (c  fi3-fiftj>  and  are  surrounded  by  shorto^ones^  the^mb^^i^TiirypTT?^ 
rllabic8ff^^Mft^^i^^^l^S&ppm<^stropl^ etc.)  preceding:  they  are 
followed  by  th^rcr^riac8^{f6pigrami8)tHo  which  c.  65-68  form  the  transition,  just 
as  c  61  leads  from  the  first  to  the  second  part.  In  several  instances  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  poems  is  determined  bv  the  attempt  at  divtt^i^y,  t^rxA  ]r\ni\r^  sut^ts 
are  separated  by  extraneous  mattey.  For  further  details  JvGFbOhlich,  Abh.  der 
ktlnck  Akad.  8,  8,  691.  BWestfhal,  Catulls  Ged.,  Bresl.  1867,  p.  1.  JSOss,  act. 
sem.  Erlang.  1,  28.  28.  KPSchulze,  Catullforschungen  in  the  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.- 
Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1885,  195.  BlHBEirs,  commentar.  p.  57.  BSchmidt, 
Cat.  p.  Lxxxix.    ASbitz,  de  Cat.  carmm.  in  tres  partes  distribuendis,  Bastatt  1887. 

9.  The  diction  of  Catullus  is  distinguished  for  its  extraordinary  clearness, 
simplicity  and  elegance :  in  the  learned  and  graecising  works  indeed  we  meet  with 
much  that  is  stiff  and  artificial  (e.g.  64, 18  nutricum  tenu$,  cf .  rlT0ri  and  titO^  ;  64,  8 
diva  .  .  .  reiineng  in  summit  urbibua  arces  ;  cf.  woKiwxot  *A$dpa  and  other  instances), 
also  much  antiquarian  lore,  turned  to  especially  good  account  in  the  Attis :  but  in 
his  best  examples,  the  short  occasional  poems,  C.  lays  aside  all  this,  and  to  them 
apply  Macaulay^s  words  (Life  1, 468) :  "  no  Latin  writer  is  so  Greek.'*  In  them  the  / 
free  and  easy  se^o  urbanus  (e.g.  frequent  deminutiva)  is  developed  with  charm-  ' 
ing  naturalness.  Indices  verborum  to  Siixio's,  DObimo's  (1884),  Ellis^  (1878)  and 
ScH ware's  (1886)  edd.  FHeussneb,  obss.  gramm.  in  C.  libnmi,  Marb.  1869  KHupe, 
de  genere  dicendi  C,  P.  I,  Mtinst.  1871.  GK^tebholthaus,  syntaxis  Catull.  capp. 
n,  Gk>tt.  1875.  BZiEOLEB,  de  C.  sermone  quaestt.,  Freib.  L  B.  1879.  ELehmahh,  de 
adjectivis  compositis  up.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  Verg.  Ovid.  Hor.,  KOnigsb.  1867.  FSeitz, 
de  adiectivis  poetarum  latt.  (beginning  with  Catullus)  compositis,  Bonn  1878. 
£I)uoEB8TAi>T,  dc  particularum  ( ^Praeposs.)  usu  ap.  Cat.,  Halle  1881.  FDbesslkb, 
de  troporum  ap.  Cat.  usu,  Vienna  1882.  BFisch,  de  Cat.  in  vocabulis  coUocandis 
art^,  Berl.  1875.  EClembhs,  de  Cat.  periodis,  Gott.  1886.  Cf  besides  the  works 
cited  §  82,  4,  5. — Metrical  system:  Catullus  handles  the  most  varied  metres 
(eep.  ver$u$  miHuii\  cf.  8bb.  Auoub,  in  Plin.  ep.  4, 27,  4)  with  the  sure  touch  of  a 
master  (eUgantinimut  poetarum  Gell.  6,  20,  6),  who  never  indulges  too  freely  in 
the  occasional  licence  permitted  him,  nor  fears  to  avail  himself  of  it  (cf.  Plin.  NH. 
praef.  1 ;   Plih.  ep.  1,  16,  5),  avoiding  artificiality  and  paltriness.    He  is  least 
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successful  with  hexameters,  and  the  distichon  especially  is  not  yet  poliahed  to 
Ovid^s  degree  of  euphony.  In  his  hexameters  so-called  spondiaci  frequently  oocor 
in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  model,  sometimes  even  three  in  suoceaBioii  64, 
78-80 ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  7,  2, 1  hunc  ffropdelaj^orra  9%  cut  v6Le»  tQw  9€ur4pwf  (see  p.  250^  2) 
pro  tuo  vendita,  cf.  §  280, 2, 2).  Of  the  lyric  metres  (iamb.  tpiQ^  tetram.,  choliamb.; 
phalaeceus ;  gl32;oon.  asclep.  mai. ;  str.  sapph. ;  galliambi)Cthe^halaeoeuin  hende-. 
casyllabumffl^tmlus^  favoiifitft  mfttjfi,  I'a  v^y  ft^-r  f>ia  jnaet  frequent  and  the  mqat 
)ily  usedjtjSere  is  even  one  inatanftfl  nf  its  being  n^^  ii<^g^ph^ ati<1  with  a 
instead  of  a(aactvIN(55).  which  is  without  precedent  elsewhere.  The 
"galliamt^re  especially  effective  (c.  68 ;  cf.  n.  6^  such  occur  already  in  Varro  <  16B, 
8  :  see  afso  S  213^  4  1. 1\  ani^  so  are  the  swift  and  trenchant  pure  iambicB  (c  4.  29). 
ABbeck,  de  C.  carminum  re  grammatica  et  metrica,  Bresl.  1872.  GFANobbB|  de 
metr.  Cat.,  Lps.  1820-21 II.  JBaum ann,  de  arte  metr.  Cat.,  Landsb.  a/W.  1881 ;  and 
on  this  LMOller^s  ed.  p.  lix,  see  also  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  (1876)  28.  OFraiheb, 
de  artificiosa  carm.  Cat.  compositione  (ace  HUsioibbi  epimetrum  de  c.  lxtiii), 
Oreifsw.  and  Berl.  1866  (cf.  also  BEllis  in  his  ed.*  p.  228  de  aequabili  partitkiie 
carminum  Catulli,  and  ORibbeck,  NSchweiz.  Mus.  1,  218).  CZiwsa,  die  eurhyth- 
mische  Technik  des  Cat.,  (Hemals)  Vienna  1879.  1888  II ;  der  Interoalar  bei  Oat., 
Wien.  Stud.  2,  298.  4,271. 

10.  Manuscripts.  Gbllius  6,  20,  6  complains  of  lihri  (of  Catullus)  de  carrupiU 
exempLaribua  fctcti.  In  the  glossaries  (§  42,  5)  Catullus  is  but  very  little  used ;  see 
on  this  LScHWABE,  JJ.  131,  808.  During  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  almoet  forgotten. 
The  statement  of  GVoiot  (Wiederbeleb.  d.  klass.  Altert.  2>,  885)  that  Servatus 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri^es  (f  c.  862),  had  read  Catullus,  is  founded  on  a  misooncep- 
tion :  see  USchwabe,  Herm.  20,  495. — All  the  collective  MSS.  extant  of  the  liber 
Catulli  are  late— only  c.  62  occurs  in  the  anthology  of  the  cod.  Par.  8071  (Thuancus) 
8.  IX-X  (see  the  facsimile  in  Chatklain  1. 14) — and  all  are  derived  from  a  certain 
cod.  Veronensis,  of  which  Bather,  bishop  of  Verona,  a.  965,  availed  himself ;  this 
was  not  heard  of  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  it  was  again  discovered  in  Verona  and  made  use  of  by  certain  writers ;  it 
was  also  copied  at  a  considerably  later  time,  and  was  then  again  lost.  The  earliest 
and  best  MS.  that  can  be  proved  to  be  a  direct  copy  of  the  V(eronensis)  is  the  Paris. 
14137  (Germanensis)  of  a.  1875  (facsim.  in  Chatel.  1. 15) ;  most  nearly  related  to 
this  G(ermanen3is)  is  the  O(xoniensis),  probably  copied  direct  from  the  V  about  a. 
1400,  in  the  Bodleiana  (Canonicianus  80,  facsim.  in  Ellis*  ed.*  p.  146);  this  is  specially 
important,  because  in  it  the  original  writing  has  not  undergone  numerous  altera- 
tions, as  is  the  case  in  the  G,  owing  to  erasures  and  emendations.  As  regards  the 
other  MSS.  (about  70),  concerning  which  see  Ellis*  prolegg.  and  Schwabe^s  ed. 
1886  p.  V  sqq.,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  how  many  and  what  links  they  are 
connected  with  the  cod.  Veron.  Baiirkn*s  view  (see  analecta  catull.  81  and  the 
prolegg.  in  his  ed.  p.  xvi)  that  all  the  MSS.  (except  O)  are  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  G,  is  untenable:  see  I^chwabe,  Jen.  Lit.-Zeit.  1876,  518  and 
BScHMiDT,  ib.  1878,  207;  Cat.  p.  cm.  BSydow,  de  recensendis  Cat.  carmm.,  Berl. 
1881.  Attempts  to  investigate  the  earliest  condition  of  the  original  manuscript 
(e.g.  as  regards  the  number  of  lines,  the  corruptions,  lacunae,  and  transpositions)  in 
Lachmanm^h  ed.  Haupt's  op.  1,  85.  Heyse,  Ubers.  279.  Bebok,  BhM.  15,  507. 
FB<iHME,  qu.  cat.  2.  Westphal  1.1.  12,  28.  Ellis'  ed.*  185.  BFisch,  Wachrfkl 
Phil.  1884,  152. 180.  On  the  critical  history  of  the  Catulline  poems  see  MHaupt, 
op.  1,  2,  276.  ThHeybe,  Catull.  abers.  (1855)  279.  ISchwabe,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Meissen  Philologenvers.  (Lpz.  1864)  111 ;  in  the  Dorpat  Ind.lect.  1865;  introd. 
to  his  ed.  (1866)  p.  i  and  Phil.  24, 851.    BEllis  and  EBIhbbns  intr.  to  their  editions. 
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the  latter  also  in  his  analeota  catnll.  (Jena  187i)  22.  EAbel,  die  Catnllrecension 
des  Guarinus,  ZfoG.  84, 161 ;  Viertelj.-Schr.  f.  d.  Kult.  d.  Benaiss.  1,  521  and  also 
BSabbaoini,  riv.  di  filol.  18,  266  j  oodd.  latini  poeseduti  da  Goarino  Veronese 
p.  10.— AGehrmann,  de  rat.  crit.  inde  a  Lachmanno  in  emend.  Cat.  adhibita, 
Braonsb.  1879. 

11.  Editions :  on  the  oldest  see  Ellis,  introd.  to  his  ed.*  p.  lix.  Ed.  Aid.  (by 
HAvANCius)  Ven.  1502.  1515.  Cnm  comm.  AMubeti,  Ven.  1554.  Achillis  Statu, 
Yen.  1566.  Cam  castigationibns  IIScalioeri,  Par.  1577  and  subsequently.  (The 
cod.  Cuiacianus  of  a.  1467,  which  was  used  by  Scaliger  and  has  been  greatly 
oyer-estimated,  has  recently  reappeared  in  England :  BEllis,  Hermathena  8, 124 
and  in  his  ed.  of  Catullus'  p.  liv).  Cum  oomm.  IsVosbii,  Lond.  1684,  JAVulpii 
(Patav.  1710.  1737),  PWDObino,  Lps.  1788-1792  H,  smaller  edition,  Altona  1834. 
Becogn.  ISillio,  Gott.  1823.  Epoch-makiog :  Ex  rec.  CLachmanmi,  Berol.  1829. 
^  1874.  Beoogn.  LSchwabe,  Gissae  1866 ;  ad  optimos  oodd.  denuo  collates  recogn. 
LScHWABB,  Berl.  1886.  Becogn.,  app.  criticum,  prolegomena,  appendices  addidit 
BEllis,  Oxon.*  1878.  Also  BEllis,  a  commentary  on  Cat.,  Oxf.  1876  (IJSchwabe, 
J  J.  117,  257,  gives  addenda).  Becens.  et  interpretatus  est  EBIhbehb,  Lps.  1876-85 
II  (Bevision  of  the  B£Lhrens  collation  of  the  MSS;  of  the  G  by  MBonnet,  rev. 
critique  1877,  57,  of  the  O  by  KE^hulze,  Herm.  18,  50).  Traduit  en  vers  par  E 
BosTAND,  texte  revu  av.  un  commentaire  (only  down  to  poem  63)  par  EBb^noist, 
Par.  1880-82.  Edited  and  explained  by  ABirse,  Lpz.  1884.— The  text  by  MHaupt 
(Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Lps  *  18^.  JVahlen  cur.),  BEllis  (Lond.  1866),  LMOllkr  (Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  Lps.  1870).  BSchmidt,  Lpz.  1887  (besides  this  an  ed.  maior  with  pro- 
legg.).— Select  poems,  with  introductions  etc.  by  JPSiicpson,  Lond.*  1886. 
AHWbatislaw  and  FNSuttoh  (with  Tib.  and  Prop.),  Lond.  1869. 

12.  Translated  e.g.  by  ThHetse  (with  Lat.  text,  Berl.  1855),  WHsbtzbero 
and  WTkuffel  (a  selection  in  the  Class,  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1855;  in  a  more  complete 
form  in  the  rOm.  Dichter,  ib.  1862,  with  introd.  and  notes),  BWkstfhal  (C.'s 
G^ichte  in  ihrem  geechichtlichen  Zusammenhange  tibersetzt  und  erl&utert,  Bresl. 
1867;  Catulls  Buch  der  Lieder,  BresL  1884.  FPbbssbl,  BerL>  1884.  Cbanstoun 
(with  notes),  Lond.  1867.  BEllis,  Lond.  1871.  ThMabtim  (with  notes),  Lond.' 
1875. 

13.  Essay  s  on  Cat.  in  general  and  concerning  the  subject-matter.  CGHelbio, 
deutsche  Jahrbb.  1842, 1218  (zur  Charakteristik  des  C).  WThJungclaussen,  zur 
Chronologie  der  Gedichte  des  C,  Itzehoe  1857.  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  Catulliemarum 
liber  I,  Gissae  1862  (VoL  1, 1  of  his  first  ed.).  EBbuvAb,  de  ordine  et  temporibus 
carminum  C,  Acta  soc  sc  Fennicae  7  (Helsingf.  1868),  599.  OBibbeck,  C.  Val. 
Cat.,  eine  literarhistorische  Skizze,  Eliel  1868;  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  812. 
BBichteb,  de  Catulli  vita  et  carminibus  P.  I,  Freiberg  1865.  Mommsem  BG.  8*, 
882.  600.  MHaupt,  in  his  Biogr.  v.  Belger,  Berl.  1879,  28a  Teufpel,  preface  to 
the  translation  (1862)  p.  6.  ACouat,  6tude  sur  Catulle,  Par.  1875.  HNettlbship, 
characteristics  of  Cat.,  in  his  lectures  and  essays,  Lond.  1885  p.  84.  JDavies, 
Catoll.  Tib.  and  Prop.,  Lond.  1870.  yVACCABO,  Cat.  e  la  poesia,  Palermo  1885. 
HHHeskamp  (n.  8). 

14.  Contributions  to  criticism  and  elucidation:  J.  Maeklahd^s  unedited 
coi^jectures,  Hermath.  7,  158.  MHaupt,  op.  1,  1.  78.  2,  67.  12L  JvGFbOhlich, 
Abh.  d.  Mtinch.  Ak.  3,  8,  691.  5,  8,  285.  6,  2,  259.  BIT8CH^  op.  8,  593.  BKlotz, 
emendd.  C,  Lps.  1859 ;  de  Cat.  c.  iv,  Lps.  1868.  Zxhmb,  de  Cat.  c  lxiii,  Lauban 
1869.  JPoHL,  lectt.  Cat.  I  Monster  1860,  II  Sigmaringen  1866.  PBobhmb,  quaestt. 
C,  Bonn  1862.    EFeitze,  c  lxiv  rec.  et  ilL,  Halberst.  1868.    AWbisb,  zur  Kritik 
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von  C.  c.  68.  65.  101,  Naumb.  1863;  krit.  u.  erkl.  Bemerk.  zu  c.  68,  Zeite  1889. 
ThBerok  in  Rossbach's  ed.,  Leipz.'  1860;  BliM.  15,  507;  emendatt.  C,  Halle  1864. 
LScHWABE,  coniectnrae  C,  Dorpat  1864.  HAKoch,  in  the  symb.  philoL  Bonn  815. 
GFBkttio,  Catulliana,  1868-71  III.  JMIhlt,  JJ.  108,  841.  JAmdrk,  de  C.  c  lxiv, 
Eoetock  (Gk>tha  1878).  BPeiper,  Catullus,  Beitr.  zur  Kritik,  Bresl.  1875.  K 
Pleitner,  des  0.  HochzeitsgeB&nge  krit.  behandelt,  Dillingen  1858 ;  Studien  za  C, 
DiUingen  1876  (cf.  also  n.  5  ad  fin.).  HAJMunbo,  criticisms  and  elucidations  of 
Catullus,  Cambridge  1878;  joum.  of  philol.8, 883.  9, 186.  11, 124.  141.  AKikssliho, 
analecta  Cat.,  Oreifsw.  1877.  EBIhbens,  JJ.  115, 409  and  analecta  Cat.,  Jen.  1874. 
EEiCHLER,  quo  iure  Cat.  c.  68  in  duo  carmina  dirimatur,  Oberhollabrunn  1872. 
HMaonus,  JJ.  Ill,  849  (the  unity  of  c  68).  113,  402. 115,  415 ;  JB.  1887  2, 145  sqq. 
KBoesBERG,  JJ.  115,  127.  841.  OHabnecker,  ZfGW.  83,  72 ;  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  des 
Cat.,  Friedeberg  Nm.  1879;  Cat ji  68stes  Ged.,  ib.  1881;  qua  necessitudine  con- 
iunctus  fuerit  cum  Cic.  Catullus,  ib.  1882 ;  PhiL  41,465 ;  JJ.  183, 273 ;  BlfbayrGW. 
21,  556.  KPSchulze,  ZfGW.  34,  369 ;  researches  on  Catullus  in  the  Pestschr.  of 
the  Priedr.-Werder  Gymn.,  BerL  1881,  195 ;  JJ.  125,  206.  •  APalmer,  Hermath.  8 
(1878),  no.  6.  7,  134.  BBichter,  Catulliana,  Lpz.  1881.  PSch6ll,  JJ.  121,  471. 
MScHMiDT,  JJ.  121,  777.  JVahleh,  ind.  lect.  Berol.  1882.  ATaetull,  animadw. 
in  Cat.  et  Liv.,  Eome  1881.  AArlt,  Cat.  Ged.  36,  Wohlau  1883.  HMonbe,  zu  Cat., 
Waldenb.  i.  SchL  1884.  CJacoby,  Phil.  44, 178  (c.  49).  ABonih,  d.  62ste  Ged.  des 
Cat.,  Bromb.  1884.  HBlOmker  (c.  30),  JJ.  131,  879.  JPPostoate,  Mnemos.  14, 483. 
FHermes,  Frankf.  a/0. 1888.    ABDrachmann  (c.  67),  WschrfklPh.  1888,  53a 

21B.  This  turbulent  and  factious  age  employed  the  power  of 
the  pen  and  valued  its  influence.  Not  only  were  the  political 
speeches  more  and  more  frequently  published,  in  order  to  reach  a 
wider  circle  of  hearers,  but  the  hostile  factions  attacked  each 
other  also  in  separate  pamphlets.  M.  Varro,  C.  Scribonius  Curio, 
and  A.  Caecina  wrote  such  pamphlets  against  Caesar.  Others 
again  used  the  events  of  the  day  for  ventilating  their  party 
views.  Funeral  speeches  especially  (laudationes)  were  used  for 
these  purposes.  Cato's  death  at  TJtica  gave  rise  to  quite  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own  :  Cicero,  M.  Brutus,  M.  Fadius  Gallus,  and  Muna- 
tius  wrote  in  praise  of  him,  and  against  him  were  A.  Hirtius, 
Caesar  himself,  Metellus  Scipio,  and  at  a  later  time  Augustus. 
In  the  same  way  Cato's  daughter,  Porcia,  became  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death  the  subject  of  laudations  by  M.  Varro,  Lollius,  and 
Cicero.    Some  employed  a  metrical  form  (epigrams  and  lampoons). 

1.  On  Varro's  TpiKdpavos  in  694/60  see  §  166,  3  ad  fin.  On  Curio's  pamphlet  in 
a.  695/59  see  §  153,  6.  A.  Caecina  see  §  199,  5.  On  the  poetical  attacks  against 
Caesar  see  §  158, 3  1.  6  from  the  end.    192,4.  213,7.  214,5. 

2.  On  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Cato  (a.  708/46)  see  Wabt- 
MANN,  Leben  des  Cato  von  Utica  (Zttr.  1858)  145.  On  Cicero's  Cato  see  §  180,  5 . 
As  a  supplement  M.  Brutus  wrote  his  pamphlet,  see  §  210,  2.  For  Hirtius' 
Anticato  see  §  197,  2;  on  Caesar's  Anticatones  §  195,  7.  The  panegjrrio  of  M. 
Fadius  Gallus  was  probably  published  in  July  or  August  709/45 ;  see  Cic.  fam.  7, 
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24,  2;  cf.  25,  1.  Cato's  friend  Mtmatiiis  Bufos  tr^pafifta  r€pi  Kdrotpot  ^^dance, 
(f  ftdXunu  Qpaff4as  (§  299,  7)  irfiKoko6$Tiir€w,  Plut.  Cat.  min.  87  cf .  25.  Valer.  Max. 
4,  3,  2  m2  Munatius  Rufu$^  Cypriacae  expediticnis  (Cato^  696/58)  Jidtu  comet,  tcriptis 
8uis  sign^icat.  On  the  other  hand  Metellus  Scipio  had  in  Cato^s  lifetime  published 
/3(/3X/oy  pKoff^fdas  irar^or  rod  KarcMrof,  ib.  57.  On  Augustus'  work  see  Suetonius 
Aug.  85  fnuUa  varii  generis  proea  orcUione  compoeuity  ex  quibue  mmmtUa  in  ooetu 
familiarium  velut  in  auditorio  recitavit,  aicut  reacripta  Bruto  de  Cettone,  quae  volumina 
cum  iam  eenior  ex  magna  parte  legieeet^fatigatue  Tiberio  tradidit  perlegenda. 

8.  Porcia,  the  daughter  (not  the  sister,  as  Mokmsen,  Herm.  15,  99  argued ; 
see  PBtHL,  JJ.  121, 147)  of  Cato  Uticensis  and  wife  first  of  M.  Bibulus  (see  §  255, 
2),  and  then  of  M.  Brutus.  Her  illness  is  mentioned  by  Brutus  ep.  ad  Cic.  1, 17, 
7 ;  and  when  she  had  resolved  in  her  husband^s  absence  did  w6<rw  KaraKiirtuf  rhw 
/S^or  (Plut.  Brut.  53),  Brutus  quarrelled  with  his  friends  at  Bome  for  not  having 
prevented  her  (Cn  dfie\ri$tl<nis  iir  a&rCip,  Plut.  1.1.).  A  letter  of  condolence  of 
Cioero  to  Brutus,  ep.  ad  Brut.  1,  9.  The  story  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  swallowed  burning  coals  is  an  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Cic.  Att.  18, 
48,  2  (a.  709/45)  laudationem  Porciae  tibi  misi  correctam.  .  .  ,  el  vdim  M.  Varronia 
et  Lcllii  mittaa  laudeUionem,    LoUii  utique  ;  nam  Ulam  legi  ;  volo  tamen  reguttare, 

216.  The  daily  news  was  after  a.  696/B9  regularly  published 
in  the  acta,  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  in  the  acta  senatus,  and 
the  public  and  private  events  in  the  acta  popoli  or  acta  diuma. 
The  latter  were  a  kind  of  official  journal,  with  a  speciaUy 
appointed  editor;  they  were  daily  exhibited  in  public,  copied 
by  entrepreneurs  and  sold  by  them.  We  do  not  possess  any 
genuine  fragments  of  the  latter  kind  of  acta. 

1.  SuBTON.  lol.  20  inito  honore  (of  the  consulship,  a.  695/59)  primue  omnium 
inetituU  ut  tam  eenatus  quam  populi  diuma  acta  canfierent  el  puhlicarentur.  Acta 
uf  itself  denotes  the  transactions  themselves,  especially  those  of  magistrates,  and 
as  an  abbreviation  (instead  of  commentarii  (tctcrum)  it  means  a  written  account 
of  them.  Before  Caesar,  only  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  used  to  be  written  down 
and,  in  special  cases,  published ;  but  Caesar  published  also  the  transactions  of  the 
Senate.  To  take  minutes  of  them  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  whole  Imperial 
period  (even  a.d.  488  we  hear  of  geeta  in  eenatu  urbis  Romae  de  recipiendo  codice 
Theodoeiano),  but  the  publication  was  prohibited  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  86 
auctor  et  aliarum  rerum  fait,  in  quia,  ne  acta  senatus  puhlicarenlur).  These  minutes 
contained  also  the  motions  made  in  the  Senate,  the  reports  and  despatches  as  they 
arrived,  in  the  Imperial  period  also  the  speeches  of  the  Emperors  read  by  the 
quaestor,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  senators  The  minutes  were  written  down 
at  first  by  senators  speciaUy  commissioned  by  the  consul  and  subsequently  the 
Emperor,  afterwards  by  the  curator  actorum  senatus,  after  Hadrian  by  the 
official  ab  actis  senatus.  These  acta  senatus  were  kept  in  the  Imperial  archives 
(tabularium),  where  they  seem  to  have  been  accessible  only  to  senators  (and  for 
definite  purposes),  or  in  separate  parts  of  the  public  libraries,  which  were  acces- 
sible only  by  special  permission  of  the  praefectus  urbi.  Some  transactions  of  the 
Senate  were  admitted  into  the  acta  populi  and  thereby  became  generally  acces- 
sible. EHObwkb,  JJ.  SuppL  Bd.  8,  564,  and  a  brief  account  in  WBbiit,  PRE.  1*, 
182. 147.  Also  e.g.  VLkclerc,  des  joumaux  chea  les  Bomains,  Par.  1888.  WA 
Schmidt,  in  hi^  Zeitschr.  ftir  Qeechichtswiss.  1  (1844),  808.    OEFLiBBUKtyHir,  de 
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diumis  Bom.  actis  (Weim.  1840)  and  epist.  crit.  ad  LeCleroium  (Lps.  1844).  JWA 
Renssen,  de  diumis  aliisque  Bom.  actis,  GrOningen  1857.  CZbll,  Ferienschriften 
N.  F.  1  (Heidelb.  1857),  1.    Mommsen,  rOm.  Staatareoht  8, 1017. 

2.  The  Boman  public  adyertiser,  the  acta  diuma  populi,  is  also  called  acta 
diuma  or  acta  populi  rom.  or  acta  populi  or  acta  publica,  acta  urbana,  remm 
urbanarum  acta,  acta  urbis,  diuma  populi  rom.,  or  diuma  (e.g.  luv.  6.  483)  or 
acta  (e.  g.  luv.  2, 136)  briefly ;  the  Greek  writers  merely  call  them  tA  icocyd  {nro- 
furfifiara  or  simply  uwofUfiifiaTa,  The  communication  of  the  news  of  the  day  to  those 
who  were  absent  had  been  a  private  affair  before  Caesar,  and  even  afterwards 
this  was  carried  on  privately :  but  Caesar  made  it  regular  and  official.  This  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  requirements  of  travellers  and  such  as  lived  abroad,  nay 
even  of  the  very  inhabitants  of  the  huge  capital,  that  the  publication  was  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  and  did  not  cease  until  the  seat  of  the  Empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople.  The  contents  of  these  acta  were  partly  official  (Kuch 
as  events  concerning  the  reigning  family,  decrees  of  the  Emperors  and  of  the 
magistrates,  decrees  or  discussions  of  the  Senate,  and  other  facts  interesting  to 
the  general  public,  e.  g.  perhaps  news  as  to  the  winners  in  the  chariot  contests  ? 
Frikdlander,  SG.  1',  290),  partly  private,  containing  family  news  of  all  kinds, 
advertisements  of  births,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths  etc.  communicated  to  the 
editor,  frequently  in  a  very  subjective  tone  (e.g.  of  a  widower  taucius  pectu$ 
Quint.  9,  8, 17).  The  official  compilation  was  published  in  albo,  and  just  as  people 
used  to  copy  the  annals  (above  §  76),  these  acta  were  multiplied  by  scribes  and 
communicated  to  their  subscribers.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  original 
wsis  transferred  to  the  archives,  where  it  could  be  used  for  literary  purposes.  The 
acta  Muciani  (§  314, 1)  and  Acholii  (§  887, 1),  were  extracts  from  the  originals. 
On  account  of  their  voluminous  extent,  the  acta  can  scarcely  have  existed  in  a 
complete  form  in  private  libraries,  and  even  at  the  very  first  they  may  have  be  in 
read  only  in  extracts.    See  EHObner  1.1.  594,  and  in  Bein  1.1. 134. 

3.  The  eleven  fragments  of  acta  populi  first  published  by  Pighius  (1615)  in 
his  Annales  2,  878  and  commonly  called  fragmenta  Dodwelliana  from  their 
principal  defender,  Dodwell  (praelect.  Camden.,  Oxon.  1692,  p.  665),  are  a  forgery 
of  the  15th  century.  Against  their  genuineness  see  especially  PWesselikg, 
Probabilia  (Franeker  1731)  p.  354  and  JAErnesti,  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius 
(Lps.  1748).  HHeinze,  de  spuriis  actorum  diurnoTum  fragmentis  1,  Greifsw.  1860. 
Cf.  CZell,  Ferienschrr.  NF.  1, 109.  But  Lieberktlhn  (especially  in  his  Vindiciae 
librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844,  p.  l=Epi8tola  ...  ad  Le-Clercium) 
attempted  to  defend  their  genuineness ;  see  n.  1  ad  fin. 

217.  A  peculiar  position  midway  between  critical  and  merely 
narrative  daily  literature  is  held  by  letters,  of  which  we  possess 
a  considerable  number  in  this  period  in  the  collections  forming 
part  of  Cicero's  works,  most  of  them  by  Cicero  himself,  but 
many  also  by  other  contemporaries. 

1.  On  the  letters  see  §  46;  on  those  of  Caesar  see  §  195,  8;  on  those  of  M. 
Brutus  see  §210, 4. 

2.  On  the  Ciceronian  collections  see  §  187  and  188.  Besides  Cicero's  own 
letters  they  contain  letters  by  his  brother  Quintus  (§  190,  8),  by  his  son  (fam. 
16,  21.  25),  M.  Brutus  (§  188,  4.  cf .  §  210,  4),  8er.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2 :  JHSchmalz, 
ZfGW.  35,  90j,  M.  Marcellus  (fam.  4,  11 ;  Schmalz  1.1.  128),  Q.  Metellus  Celer  (§ 
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214,  8),  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  (fam.  5,  8),  Vatinius  (ib.  5,  9. 10 ;  JHSchmalz,  d.  La- 
tinitftt  des  Vatinius,  Mannheim  1880),  L.  Lucoeius  (§  172,  5),  A.  Caecina  (§  199,  5), 
Pompeiu3  Bithynicus  (fam.  6, 16),  M'.  Curins  (fam.  7,  29 ;  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  85, 
137),  M.  Caelius  Bufus  (§  209,  6),  Dolabella  (fam.  9,  9;  Schmalz  ZfGW.  35, 131), 
Munatius  Plancus  (§  209,  8),  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (fam.  10,  80),  C.  Asinius  Pollio 
(§  221, 5),  Lepidus  (fam.  10,  34.  85),  D.  Brutus  (§  210,  5),  C.  Matins  (§  208,  5),  C. 
Cassius  (§  210,  6),  Cassius  Parmensis  (§  210,  7),  P.  Lentulus  (fam.  12,  14.  15),  C. 
Trebonius  (§  210,  9),  M.  Cato  (§  210,  2).  HHellmuth,  die  Sprache  der  Epistolo- 
graphen  Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  u.  L.  Com.  Balbus,  Wttrzb.  1888.  Also  enclosed  in 
letters  to  Atticus,  we  have  letters  of  Cn.  Pompeius  (§  171,  8),  Caesar  (§  195,  8), 
Balbus  (§  197,  4),  M.  Antonius  (§  209,  8). 

218.  Not  one  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  a.  670/84-710/44 
is  in  satumian  metre.  Among  the  prose-inscriptions  the  most 
important  are  the  lex  Cornelia  de  XX  quaestoribus  of  a.  673/81, 
the  Senatus-consultum  de  Asclepiade,  Polystrato,  Menisco  in 
amicorum  formulam  referendis  of  a.  676/78,  the  lex  Antonia  de 
Termessibus  of  a.  683/71,  the  lex  Rubria  de  civitate  Galliae 
cisalpinae  c.  705/49,  and  the  lex  lulia  municipalis  of  a.  709/46, 
besides  the  inscription  of  a.  710/44  relating  to  the  colony  of 
Urso  (Osuna). 

1.  For  the  undated  metrical  inscriptions  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  see  §  163, 
7-9. 

2.  The  lex  Cornelia  of  Sidla  the  dictator  (CIL.  1,  202.  PM.  29.  Bbuks  font.* 
88.  DIE.  307),  of  about  a.  078/81  (cf.  Tag.  ann.  11,  22),  is  partly  preserved  on  a 
brass  tablet,  which  was  dug  up  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  Borne. 

3.  The  SC.  by  which  Asclepiades  and  his  associates  are  declared  viri  honi  et 
amid  is  written  in  Latin  (very  incompletely  preserved)  and  Greek :  CIL.  1,  203. 
PM.30.  Biiuxs  font.*  158.  DIE.  808.  The  SSCC  deOropiis  of  a.  681/73  (Mommskx, 
Herm.  20, 268.  Bruns  *  162)  and  de  Aphrodisiensibus  a.  712/42  are  extant  in  Greek 
only.    CIG.  2,  2787.    Bruns  *  167. 

4.  The  lex  Antonia  confirms  the  independence  of  the  town  of  Terme6SU9 
maior  in  Pisidia :  CIL.  1,  204.    PM.  31.    Bhuss  *  91.    DIE.  809. 

5.  The  lex  Bubria:  CIL.  1,  205.  PM.  32.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  84.  Brdxs*  95. 
DIE.  311. — A  new  fragment,  perhaps  of  this  same  law,  has  been  found  at  Ateste: 
MoMMSEX,  Henn.  16,  24.    Buuns  *  100. 

6.  The  lex  luIia  municipalis  of  Caesar  intended  to  regulate  the  legal  state  of 
municipal  towns:  CIL.  1,  206.  PM.  38,  84.  Bhuss*  101.  DIE.  812.  HNisskk, 
BhM.  45,  100.  The  most  important  treatise  on  it  is  by  Savigmy,  veinn.  Schrr.  8, 
279. — A  lex  municipalis  is  also  contained  in  the  lamina  Tudertina,  which  belongs 
to  the  Augustan  i)eriod,  and  the  lamina  Florentina;  see  CIL.  1,  p.  268.  Bbuhs^ 
14a  149. 

7.  Lex  coloniae  Genetivae  luliae  s.  Ursonensis  of  a.  710/44,  but  in  its  actual 
form  dating  probably  only  from  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century ;  it  was 
discovered  a.  1871  sqq.  in  very  considerable  fragments  at  Osuna.     HNisssh,  LI. 
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MBdeBerlanga,  Malaga  1878.  76.  EHCbnrr  and  Mommsev,  ephem.  epigr.  2, 105. 
221.  8,  89.  Bkuns  *  119  and  ZfEechtsgesch.  12,  82.  13,  883.  CBb,  Borne  1874. 
ChGibaud,  Par.  1875.  FBCchklkb,  Jen.  LZ.  1877,  137.  CMFeahckkn,  VersL  en 
Mededeel.  d.  Akad.  Amsterd.  2, 10  (1880). 

8.  The  rogatio  Hirtia  (of  a.  706/46?)  is  mentioned  in  the  brass  tablet  OIL.  1, 
627  sq.  p.  184. 

9.  Among  the  dated  inscriptions  of  a.  670/84-710/44  (GIL.  1,  578-626)  we 
should  especially  mention  those  of  the  time  of  Sulla  (nos.  584-586  and  587-589,  of 
the  populus  Laodicensis  af  Lyco,  populus  Ephesius  and  Avxl^av  rb  Kouf^),  such  as  the 
boundary-stone  of  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus  (PRE.  4, 1074,  9)  no.  588  DIE.  270; 
the  Campanian  votive  tablet  (no.  578  DIE.  810)  in  which  in  aervom  lunonis  Gaurae 
corUulerunt  (a.  683/71),  and  the  inscription  of  Furfo  (no.  608,  Bruns*  241.  Wilm. 
105.  DDS.  804  ^  a.  696/58),  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  boorish  Latin  *,  HJordah, 
Herm.  7,  201 ;  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  250. 

10.  Leaden  projectiles  for  slings  (glandes)  with  inscriptions  relating,  amongst 
other  subjects,  to  the  siege  of  Henna  (621/183),  Asculum  (a.  664/90  sq.),  Perusia 
(a.  713/41  sq.),  the  latter  containing  some  coarse  jokes  of  the  soldiers,  e.g.  peto 
Octaviani  culum  ;  L.  Antoni  caJve^  Fulvia,  culum  2>andite  ;  L.  Antcni  calve^  periali  C. 
Ca€9aru$  victoria;  eHurein  et  me  celas,  OIL.  1,  644  sqq.  ThBekok,  Inschriften  rOm. 
Schleudergeschosse,  Lpz.  1876.  EDesjardins,  les  balles  de  fronde  de  la  republique, 
Par.  1874-75.  Latest  complete  critical  edition :  KZamqemeister,  glandes  plumbeae 
latine  inscriptae,  ephem.  epigraph,  vol.  6  (18^). 

11.  So-called  tesserae  gladiatoriae,  up  to  the  present  about  one  hundred,  of  the 
years  658/96  b.c.  down  to  827/74  a.u.  ;  also  a  few  earlier  ones  reaching  back  to 
about  640/114.  Their  coming  into  vogue  is  probably  connected  with  the  official 
recognition  of  the  gladiatorial  games  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Rutilius  649/105 
(Bucueler,  BhM.  38,  476.  Mommskn,  Herm.  21,  278).  The  remarkable  inscription 
on  them  (now  certain)  spectavit  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Lists :  CIL.  1,  717-774. 
776*» ;  in  Bitschl's  treatise  on  the  subject  op.  4,  572.  Addenda :  eph.  epigr.  3,  161. 
208;  buU.  arch.  1879,  252.  1880,  141.  1882,  8.  1884,  11.  cf.  also  Friedlander, 
SGesch.  2*,  477  and  esp.  Mommsen,  Herm.  21,  260,  AElteh,  BhM.  41,  517;  BerL 
Wschr.  1888,  1004,  PFMeier,  BhM.  42,  122,  FHaug,  Berl.  Wschr.  1888,  763. 

12.  Bricks  with  dates  from  municipal  towns  (Veleia)  of  the  years  678/76-748/11 
in  the  CIL.  1,  p.  202. 

18.  Imprecations  (devotiones)  of  the  Eepublican  period  in  the  CIL.  1,  818-820. 
DEE.  386  sqq.;  cf.  CWachsmuth,  BhM.  18,  560.  WHexzex,  bull.  arch.  1866,  252. 
MoMHSEN,  Herm.  4,  281.  GBdi-JEU)88I,  bull.  arch.  1880,  6.  CStornaiuolo,  bull.  1880, 
188. 

14.  Sepulchral  inscription  on  L.  Manneius  Q.  (libertus)  medicus,  iftveiKbt 
olyod&rrjs  according  to  the  method  of  Asklepiades  of  Prusa  (PBE.  1-,  1845),  therefore 
probably  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  CIL.  1,  1256.    10,  83a 

15.  A  jocular  mural  inscription  at  Pompeii :  Urnannia  {f)  pereit  de  tahema. 
set  quia  earn  rettulerit  dabimtur  etc.  in  the  CIL.  1, 1254.  4,  64.  Another  found  in 
the  same  town  and  bearing  an  exact  date :  C.  Pumulitis  Dipilus  heic  fuit  a.  d,  W 
nonas  octobreia  M,  Lejnd.  Q.  Catul  cos.  (a.  676/78),  ib.  1,  590.    4,  1842. 
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B.    THE  AUGUSTAN  AGte 
(711/43  B.C.-767/14  A.D.). 

219.  The  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  M.  Antonius 
terminated  the  century  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  Octavianus  was  now 
the  monarch  acknowledged  by  all.  But  he  was  prudent  enough 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  his  great  predecessor  had  been 
wrecked,  and  did  not  openly  discard  the  traditions  of  the 
Republic  ;  its  exterior  forms  were  retained,  but  gradually 
changed  so  as  to  become  the  vehicles  of  Imperial  power.  Thus 
the  Augustan  period  presents  a  twofold  aspect,  in  that  it  contains 
the  decay  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the  new  institutions, 
the  death  of  the  Republic  and  the  development  of  the  Monarchy. 
This  ambiguous  character  is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  foremost 
men  of  the  time :  Asinius  Pollio,  Messalla  and  Horace  fought  and 
played  a  part  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  Vergil  had  in  his 
early  years  written  poetry  in  the  manner  of  Catullus.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Octavianus'  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  fortune. 
Most  of  the  enemies  of  the  Monarchy  had  been  carried  oflF  by 
death,  and  those  who  survived  had  no  vigour  or  spirit,  nor 
were  they  backed  by  the  people,  who  were  tired  of  the  long 
struggles.  Cleopatra's  disgraceful  sway  over  M.  Antonius  led 
many  into  the  camp  of  Octavianus,  e.g.  M.  Messalla,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  (cos.  722/32),  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34).^) 
One  after  the  other  made  his  peace  with  the  new  state  of  things*). 
The  jurists  Cascellius  and  Labeo  were  the  most  refractory,  but 
as  they  were  comparatively  harmless,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as 
they  pleased,  though  the  more  pliable  Ateius  Capito  was  &voured 
in  preference  to  them.  Asinius  Pollio  never  perhaps  ceased  to 
resent  the  comparative  insignificance  to  which  the  Monarchy  had 
condemned  him,  but  his  courage  evaporated  in  mere  taunts. 
Horace  also  long  kept  aloof  from  the  Monarchy,  but  he  gradually 

')  Horace  also  made  this  serve  to  justify  his  political  conversion,  which  was 
really  necessitated  by  his  connection  with  Maecenas;  cf.  epod.  9.  carm.  1,  87. 
Vergil  (Aen.  8,  G88)  and  the  other  Angtistan  poets  likewise  prefer  to  give 
prominence  to  this  national  point  of  view;  cf.  Ovid.  met.  15,  826.  Prop.  4,  11, 
29.  41.    Manil.  astr.  1,  914. 

*)  Sen.  de  clem.  1, 10,  1  of  Augustus :  Salltiatium  et  Corceio§  el  Deillioi  H  Utlam 
cohortem  priniae  admwionis  ex  mlverwariorvm  castrit  conwcripnt,  iom  Domitiot^  Ifet- 
9ala$^  Anniotj  Cicerones^  et  qttidquid  Jloris  in  citUate  erat^  clementiae  $uae  dtb^L 
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became  sincerely  reconciled  to  it.     Matins.  Trebatius  Testa,  L. 
Varius  and  also  Vitmvius  were  favourable  to  Caesar's  heir  from 
the  very  beginning;  Publilius  Syrus,  Ticidas,  and  Tergil  were 
politically    inoflfensive.     Munatins   Plancns  worshipped   success. 
The  longer  the  Monarchy  existed,  the  more  freely  it  disposed  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the   more  it   attracted,  and  at   last 
there  was  quite  a  rivalry  in   toadying.^)      Such   characters  as 
Labeo  and  Labienus  were  soon  considered  crotchety ;  they  were 
either  misunderstood    or   laughed   at.      The   official    hj-pocrisy, 
which    continued    the   old   forms   and    names  in    spite   of    the 
complete  change  of  their  meaning,  diffused  a  spirit  of  untruth 
through  the  upper  classes  and  through  the  literature  of  the 
time ;  this  was  further  increased  by  the  empty  declamation,  which 
began   to  take  the  place  of   oratorj-.    Another   result  of    the 
hypocritical  character  of  the  government  appears  in  the  increased 
sensitiveness  of  the  ruler  himself  as  to  unwelcome  revelations, 
and  in  the  exertions  made  by  him  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion 
and  consolidate  the  new  institutions.     Owing  to  these  tendencies, 
literature  was  partly  circumscribed,  partly  degraded  to  a  servile 
'  instrumentum  regni.' 

Oratory  suffered  most  under  these  conditious.  The  restrictions, 
which  weighed  upon  it  even  under  Caesar,  became  permanent 
and  continually  heavier.  Public  life  was  extinguished,  all 
political  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  people  became  rarer  and  less  importiint,  the  courts 
more  and  more  subservient  and  mechanical.  Only  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Senate  and  the  civil  lawsuits  before  the  Court  of 
the  Crntumviri  offered  a  field  to  the  exertions  of  orators;  but 
the  Senate  was  cramped  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  servility  of  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  and  very 
frequently  all  discussion  was  cut  short  by  decisions  and  orders 
from  the  prince :  even  the  authority  of  the  Centumviri  in  its 
narrow  sj)here  was  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  praofectus  urbi.  The  two  oratoi's  who  survived  the 
Republic,  Asinius  Pollio  and  M.  Messalla,  lost  their  ground  com- 
pletely ;  those  who  did  not  prefer  silence  were  obliged  to  submit 


^)  Tac.  aim.  1,  2  of  Aiigiistus;  uhi  viHUe^ii  donis^  iMimtuvi  annona^  ciiiido» 
ilnh'€<lliic  otii  petlexU^  insurfjerc  jMulativi,  munia  sciiatus^  maijistratuum^  legum  in  *c 
tralicrCj  nuUo  atU'ersante,  cum  ferocis&ivii  ji^r  acicft  ant  protrrijMionc  cccidisifeut, 
cefcvi  fiohi/ium,  quaiito  quU  scrvitio  promptior,  ojubiiif  ct  hoHoribua  extol f crcf it ur  ac 
tiovig  ex  rebus  audi  tuta  et  pracvaitia  quam  Vetera  et  2:cviculoifa  mallcnt. 
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to  the  new  mode,  and  to  become  elegant  speakers  without  real 
aims  or  subjects,  in  a  word,  mere  declaimers.  *) 

The  other  branch  of  literature  which  had  attained  a  high  per- 
fection under  the  Republic,  namely  historical  composition, 
likewise  suffered  seriously.^)  At  first  M.  Brutus  was  freely 
defended  in  memoirs  written  by  his  friends,  Messalla  and 
Volumnius,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  Asinius  Pollio  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  advisable  to  close  his  work  on  the  Civil 
Wars  with  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Contemporary  history  was 
impeded  by  the  cessation  of  publicity  and  the  sequestration  of 
public  documents.^)  To  a  still  greater  extent  the  possibility 
of  pronouncing  unbiassed  judgments  on  historical  characters 
was  reduced.  Hence  writers  selected  subjects  removed  by  time 
or  locality,  as  did  Pompeius  Trogus "),  Fenestella  and  L.  Arrun- 


*)  Cf.  §  J5  with  note  1. 

*)  Cf.  §  80, 1.  Skx.  vol.  3,  p.  487  Hse.  ab  initio  hellorum  cicilinnij  umle  2)rimutn 
Veritas  retro  ahiit.  Suet.  Claud.  41,  hivtoriaia  in  adulevcentia^  hortafUe  T,  Livio,  .  .  . 
scribere  adyresfua  est  ,  ,  ,  coepitque  a  pace  ciert/t,  cum  seiitirel  ncque  libere  neque  vere 
sibi  de  superioribus  tradendi  potestatein  relictam,  correptus  8€iepe  et  a  nuUre  (Antonia) 
ct  ah  avia  (Livia).  Sex.  coutr.  2.  4,  18  should  therefore  he  taken  with  great  re- 
strictions :  tauta  sub  divo  Augusto  libertas  fuit  ttt  praepotenti  tunc  M.  Agrippae  non 
defueriut  qui  ignohiliiatem  exprobrarent, 

«)  Cf.  §  210,  1  1.  10. 18. 

')  With  the  historical  works  of  the  Imi>erial  period  in  Greek  and  Latin,  we 
have  the  Latin  inscriptions  (see  §  40) ;  preserved  in  countless  numhers,  and  daily 
augmented  by  fi-esh  discoveries,  they  present  for  our  investigation  of  all  public  and 
private  affairs  under  the  Empire  a  soiuxje  of  instruction  especially  direct,  many- 
sided  and  valuable.  In  what  follows  only  isolated  inscriptions,  which  are  also 
remarkable  as  bearing  on  literary  history,  can  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 
On  their  different  varieties  and  classes  see  the  summaries  in  the  collections  of 
Obklli  and  Wilmaxxs  (§  40,  2).  Here  may  be  mentioned,  more  on  account  of  their 
external  form  than  for  the  importance  of  their  contents,  the  Privilegia  militum 
veteranorum(iue  de  civitate  et  conubio,  of  which  up  to  the  pit»cnt  time  over  60 
have  been  found,  reaching  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Diocletian ;  they 
are  best  edited  CIL.  8,  p.  843.  Specimens  e.g.  in  Wilmaxxb  2862  sqq.  Bbuns, 
font.  *  281.  We  have  besides  the  wax  tablets  found  in  1875  in  Pompeii  containing 
receipts  for  sums  of  money  }^id  out  by  the  auctioneer  and  farmer  L.  Caecilius 
lucundus,  dating  from  the  years  15.  27  and  52Mi2  a.d.,  published  by  GdkPktba, 
utti  dei  Lincei  2,  8,  Bomo  187G.  Mommsex,  Herm.  12,  88 ;  gioi*n.  d.  scavi  di  Pompei 
1S7U,  70.  HErmaxx,  z.  Gesch,  d.  rom.  Quittungen,  Berl.  1888.  Specimens  in  Bruxs 
font.^  275.  They  exhibit  many  ix)int8  of  resemblance  to  the  wax  tablets  of 
Siebenburg,  which  have  long  been  well  known  (best  edited  CIL.  8,  p.  921).  A 
few  similar  business  documents  from  Pompeii  (a.  61  a.d.  oonceming  the  property 
of  a  certain  Dicidia  Margaris)  were  found  in  1887.  Mommsen,  Herm.  28,  157. 
VSciALOJA  (i  Alibkaxdi,  nuove  tavolette  cerate  pompejane,  Bull.  delP  istit.  di 
diritto  rom.  1.  (1888)  5.  EEck,  neae  pompej.  Gescb&ftsurkunden,  ZfBb.  22,  60. 
151. 
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tins ;  Livy  also,  specially  qualified  in  his  capacity  as  a  friend  of 
Augustus  and,  generally,  as  a  moderate  critic  and  felicitous 
narrator,  to  pick  his  way  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso,  though 
he  brought  Roman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  yet  felt  a 
repulsion  from  the  present  and  an  attraction  towards  the  heroic 
times  and  great  characters  of  the  past.  The  Greeks  had  greater 
inducements  to  historical  labours.  Their  nationality  kept  them 
from  political  broils,  their  language  precluded  them  from  gaining 
direct  influence  upon  the  nation  at  large,  they  easily  adapted 
themselves  to  the  existing  state  of  things  and  turned  it  to  their 
own  account:  hence  they  found  at  Home  a  fertile  field  of 
literary  activity.  Besides  Timagenes  of  Alexandria  and  Nikolaos 
of  Damascus  there  wrote  under  Augustus  and  partly  at  Rome 
Diodoros  of  Sicily,  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus,  Juba  king  of 
Mauretania  and  Strabo  the  geographer,  and  besides  the  historians 
other  learned  Greeks :  the  rhetoricians  Caecilius  of  Cale  Acte, 
Hermagoras,  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon,  the  philosophers  Areios 
of  Alexandria  and  Athenodoros  of  Tarsus,  the  grammarians 
Didymos  Chalkenteros,  Tryphon,  Philoxenos,  the  poets  Parthenios 
of  Nicaea,  Elrinagoras  of  Mitylene  and  many  others. 

As  concerns  Jurisprudence,  Augustus  succeeded  in  gaining 
it  for  the  Monarchy  by  rendering  the  right  of  giving  juridical 
consultations  (until  then^  merely  left  to  the  confidence  of  the 
pubUc)  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  prince,^)  and  also  grant- 
ing to  these  responsa  the  same  importance  which  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  edict  of  the  praetor  °).  In  the  possession  of 
these  privileges,  the  jurists  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  science,  and  even  then  the  personal  enmity  of  Labeo  and 
Capito  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  schools  of  the  Sabinians, 
the  adherents  of  Capito,  and  the  Proculians  who  followed 
Antistius  Labeo. 

The  extinction  of  public  political  life  was  still  more  favourable 
to  the  development  of  art-poetry  and  erudition. 


**)  PoMPOX.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47  (49)  anfe  temiiora  Augunti  piibiive  rexputidemli  ius  ncn 
a  principibun  dabatur^  ncd  qtii  Jiduciam  atudioriim  suorum  hahebant  consul entibti$ 
res^pomlebant,  .  .  primuit  diviis  Augustus,  ut  maior  iuris  auctoritas  haberetur,  cow- 
stituH  ut  ex  auctoritate  eius  responderent, 

^)  Gaius  iust.  1,  7  resjxmsa  prude  rUium  sunt  sen  tent  iae  et  opiniones  eorum  quibus 
permissum  eM  iui^m  condere.  quorum  omnium  si  in  unum  senfentiae  roncurranfy  id 
quod  ita  sentiunt  legis  vicem  ojAinet,  Sen.  ep.  94,  27  iurisconsultortnn  vaient  resjtonsa^ 
etiam  si  ratio  non  redditur. 
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Whereas  formerly  the  Eomans  had  admitted  literary  activity 
only  in  the  second  rank  to  fill  up  their  otium,  now  that  the 
negotia  of  the  Republican  time  had  been  so  greatly  reduced,  it 
became  with  many  a  serious  life-task.  Poetry  especially  was 
now  zealously  studied  as  an  art^^),  and  Hellenic  finish  was  a 
regular  requirement.  The  form  of  the  poems  became  of  greater 
importance,  as  the  range  of  subjects  was  narrowed  deliber- 
ately or  under  compulsion  and  subjected  to  various  limitations. 
Prosody  and  metre  were  still  treated  with  the  rigour  intro- 
duced by  the  new  school  of  the  Ciceronian  period,  and  the 
reasonable  severity  of  the  Greek  models  was  often  surpassed 
by  a  pedagogic  correctness  which  regulated  everything  by 
line  and  rule.  Elision  was  treated  in  a  more  and  more  care- 
ful and  laboured  manner.")  But  the  gain  in  art  was  a  loss  in 
popularity :  poetry  was  written  for  a  select  circle  of  friends  and 
connoisseurs  and  for  posterity  ;  and  sneers  at  the  people  plainly 
show  that  there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  writers  and  their 
nation.  ^^)  But  the  greater  the  estrangement  between  the  poets 
and  the  nation,  the  more  were  they  driven  to  the  upper  classes ; 
these  art-poets  became  court-poets,  and  this  caused  a  further 
increase  of  the  disfavour  in  which  they  were  held.  Hence  the 
Augustan  poets,  especially  Horace,  are  continually  striving 
against  a  hostile  current  in  favour  of  the  old  national  poets,  a 
tendency  naturally  connected  with  the  general  dissatisfaction  at 
the  political  aspect  of  the  time.  Not  until  the  older  generation 
had  died  off,  could  the  new  school  gain  firm  ground.^*) 

Independently  of  this  general  assistance  derived  from  the 
existing  political  situation,  the  representatives  of  the  new 
school*  of  poetry  were  also  assisted  by  the  rulers  themselves, 
partly  from  dilettantism,  partly  from  political  calculation. 
Augustus  did  not  forget  to  encourage  the  poets  ^*),  and  his  f avour- 


*®)  The  making  of  verses  was  actually  studied ;  see  §  200,  1.  Mabt.  4,  61,  8, 
in  tchcia  poelarum  dumfabulamur, 

")  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  p.  74  and  281.  WCobsskk,  Vocalismus  2, 199.  Ovid, 
the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius  and  Manilius  are  especially  strict  in  this 
respect.    Cf.  also  MHaupt,  op.  1,  88.  859. 

")  malignum.  gpemere  vclgut,  Hob.  c.  2, 16,  89.  Cf.  8, 1, 1  odi  profanum  volgu$ 
et  areeo,  ep.  1, 19,  87  non  ego  ventotae  plebia  tuffragia  venor;  cf.  sat.  1,  4,  72.  1,  6, 
15.  1,  10,  78.  ep.  2, 1,  18.  Ps.-Veboil.  cataL  11,  61  pingui  nil  mihi  cum  popnlo. 
P8.-T1BULL.  8,  8,  '20  falto  plurima  volgus  amat, 

>*)  Hob.  c.  4,  8,  14  H  iam  dente  minut  mardeor  invido. 

^*)  Suet.  Aug.  89  ingenia  taeculi  ttui  omnibus  modisfovU. 
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ites  became  the  centres  of  literary  circles  which,  though  not 
without  rivalry  and  quarrels  ^^),  were  held  together  and  influenced 
by  their  common  relations  to  Augustus.  First  of  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  circle  of  Maecenas,  in  which  Horace  was  not  the 
oldest,  but  the  most  distinguished  member  on  account  of  his  in- 
dependent character,  acute  mind  and  poetical  talent.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  circle  were  Vergil  and  L.  Varius,  Plotius  Tucca, 
Quintilius  Varus,  Aristius  Fuscus,  Valgius  Rufus,  Domitius  Marsus, 
Melissus,  and  others  ^^),  and  at  a  later  time,  when  Horace  had 
almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  Rome,  Propertius^"),  who  is  never 
mentioned  by  Horace,  joined  it.  This  whole  circle  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  existing  government,  and  all  its  members  were 
gradually  imbued  with  these  views.  The  circle  of  Messalla  was 
less  forward  in  politics,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  principal 
member  of  it,  TibuUus,  the  name  of  Augustus  does  not  occur  a 
single  time.  Other  members  of  it  were  Messalla^s  brother  (Horat. 
sat.  1,  10,  85),  Aemilius  Macer,  Lygdamus,  Sulpicia,  the  author 
of  Ciris  and  of  the  elegy  on  Messalla,^®)  Lynceus  (§  244,  3),  and 
in  part  also  Ovid.  ^^)  Asinius  Pollio  was  chiefly  conspicuous  as 
a  critic,  and  on  account  of  his  repeated  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment only  the  most  independent  members  of  other  circles, 
e.g.  Horace,  ventured  to  join  him.  When  Augustus  was  left 
alone  and  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  putting  restraint 


**)  Cf.  Skn.  controv.  2,  4,  12.  Something  like  this  is  ivflectwl  in  Agrippa's 
judgment  on  Vergil's  poetical  manner.  Donatus'  vita  Verg.  44  (02)  M.  Vipsanius 
a  Maecenate  eum  supponitum  appdlabat  novae  cacozeliac  repcrlore  (Var.  rejxrtai'ein), 
non  tumidae  ncc  exi/w,  Hcd  ex  cammunihus  verbis  aUjttc  idco  latentis.  On  the  other 
hand  see  the  favourable  opinions  on  Vergil  by  Maecenas  in  Sex.  suas.  1,  12.  2,  20. 

»o)  Cf.  HoR.  sat.  1, 10,  81,  ep.  1,  3.    See  also  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10,  41.     Maut.  8,  56. 

*^)  On  the  other  hand  Proj^ertius  himself  never  mentions  Horace,  though  he 
alludes  to  him  in  sevei*al  passages  (see  §  240,  2).  Ovid  also,  who  likewise  frequently 
shows  ix)ints  of  similarity  with  Hoi*ac<?  (§  247,  7),  pusses  him  over  in  his  enumeration 
A  A.  3,  383,  and  not  until  his  death  does  he  allow  him  the  somewhat  scanty  praise : 
tenuit  nostras  numerosus  Uoratius  auris  (trist.  4,  10,  49.)  Verrius  Flaccus  also,  and 
at  a  later  time  Velleius  Paterculus  never  mention  Horace.  It  may  be  that  Horace 
occasionally  showed  his  mental  and  social  supeiiority  in  a  way  offensive  to  younger 
men.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Pomj^eian  mural  inscriptions  there  occur 
passages  from  Vergil,  Ovid,  Proj^ertius,  the  Priapeia,  Tibullus,  and  even  from 
Lucretius  and  Ennius  (see  §  101,  4;  cf.  CIL.  4,  p.  259),  but  none  fi-om  Horace*.  On 
the  scanty  reminiscences  of  Horace  among  the  inscriptions  see  MHeutz,  anal,  ad 
carm.  Hor.  hist.  3,  18.    Cf.  §  240,  1. 

*^)  Vkrgil.  catal.  11. 

*^)  Cf.  ex  Pont.  1,  7,  28  to  Messalinus:  nee  tuns  est  fjenitor  nos  injttiatus  amicos^ 
hortator  studii  causa  que  faxquc  met,     trist.  4,  4,  27. 
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upon  timself ,  having  already  gained  a  firm  footing,  when  all  his 
friends  and  advisers  had  preceded  him  in  death,  when  he  had  lost 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  within  his  private  family 
circle  and  only  those  whom  he  disliked  were  left,  and  he  had 
become  sensitive  and  intolerant  in  his  old  age,  then  and  only 
then  some  acts  occurred  that  remind  ns  of  the  Octavianus  of 
the  proscriptions,  who  preferred  to  rid  himself  once  and  for  all 
of  what  gave  him  trouble,  and  then  he  dealt  summarily  with  ob- 
noxious men  such  as  Labienus,  Cassius  Severus,  and  Ovid.  In  his 
earlier  years  men  of  talent  had  rather  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
allowing  his  kindness  to  turn  them  from  their  own  paths.^)  His 
care  for  scholars  was  shown  by  the  forming  of  public  libraries, 
the  first  of  which,  in  atrio  Libertatis,  was  founded  by  Asinius 
Pollio  after  his  Dalmatian  triumph  (a.  716/39) ;  Octavian  followed 
this  up  with  the  library  in  portion  Octaviae,  and  a  second  one 
near  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  ApoUo  (a.  726/28)-*). 

As  a  result  of  this  favour  designedly  shown  to  literary  activity 
we  meet  in  the  Augustan  period  with  an  immense  number  of 
real  and  would-be  poets  --)  at  Rome,  even  among  the  female  sex 
(e.g.  Sulpicia,  Cynthia  and  Perilla),  while  recitations  of  literary 
productions  before  a  select  audience  (though  not  long  afterwards 


20)  FuiEDLAXDEB,  SGesch.  8*,  88G. 

**)  Diu'iug  the  period  following,  the  founding  of  new  libraries  in  Rome  was 
a  common  occurrence.  In  the  notit.  reg.  Urbis  (§  412,  7)  the  number  of  public 
libraries  is  given  coUectively  as  28 :  only  six  are  known  to  us  by  name  :  besides  the 
three  already  named  in  the  text  (mentioned  together  by  Ovid,  trist.  8,  1,  60.  G9, 
72)  there  is  also  the  bibliotheca  domus  Tiberianae,  the  bibl.  Pacis  founded  by 
Vespasian,  and  the  bibl.  Ulpia  of  Tnijan :  Marquabdt,  rOm.  Privataltert.  1,  116. 
OHiBscuPELD,  Verwalt.  1,  187.  Xor  were  such  libraries  wanting  in  the  small 
towns.  Pliny  presented  a  library  to  Comum  his  native  town  (ep.  1,  8,  2).  Tibur 
possessed  in  Herculis  templo  a  bibliotheca  tiatis  commode  librin  iiustructa  (Grll. 
19,  5,  4  :  of.  0,  4,  18).  In  addition  there  were  in  rich  houses  and  villas  a  multitude 
of  private  libraries,  often  of  very  considerable  extent.  Sen.  dial.  9,  9,  4  quo  in- 
nunierabiles  libros  el  bibliolhecas,  quorum  dominus  rix  tola  vita  indices  perlegitf 
The  collection  of  Serenus  Sammonicus  numbered  62,000  volumes.— It  is  remarkable 
how  little  prominence  is  given  to  booksellers  under  the  Empire.  Only  very  few 
isolated  notices  about  them  are  to  be  found.  The  Sosii  fratres  are  mentioned  by 
HouACE  ep.  1,  20,  2.  AP.  845 ;  Sen.  de  benef.  7,  6,  1  mentions  Dorus  librarius  as 
a  dealer  in  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Livy.  Tryphon  is  under  Domitian  the  publisher 
of  Quintilian  (§  8'25,  6)  and  of  Martial  (4,  72,  2.  18, 8, 4).  In  Martial  are  mentioned 
in  addition  Ati^ectus  (1, 117, 18),  Secundus  libertus  Lucensis  (1,  2,  7)  and  Q.  Polion 
Valerianus  (1,  118,  6).  3/.  UlpiuB  Aug,  lib.  Diony$iu8  byhtiopcla  Ob£LLI  4154.  Hex, 
PeducacuH  Dionynu*  bi/bliopola  CIL.  6,  9218. 

W)  Hou.  ep.  2,  1,  108. 
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anybody  who  chose  to  come  was*  welcome  **),  and  declamation?, 
gradually  became  substitutes  displacing  the  old  meetings  of  the 
people.  These  recitationes  may  indeed  have  had  some  relation 
to  the  old  collegium  poetarum  ^) :  but  Asinius  Pollio  was  the  first 
who  used  them  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  public  sphere**), 
and  indeed  they  agreed  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that 
they  never  afterwards  went  out  of  use  and  soon  became  the 
decisive  test  of  the  success  of  writers,  though  venal  applause  also 
served  to  deceive  many  inferior  talents  as  to  their  value. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  poetry,  epic  poetry  was 
especially  cultivated  and  perfected  by  Vergil,  together  with  the 
kindred  branches  of  didactic  poetry  and  idylls.  In  reference  to 
contemporary  events,  epic  poetry  naturally  assumed  a  panegyric 
character.  Satire  was  regenerated  by  Horace,  but,  constrained  by 
circumstances  to  eschew  political  hostilities,  it  was  soon  limited 
to  personal,  literary  and  social  subjects  and  soon  afterwards  dis- 
appeared from  the  arena  altogether,  though  the  poetical  epistles 
of  a  later  period  were  merely  an  innocent  reproduction  of  it; 
in  the  former  product  of  his  earlier,  and  in  the  latter  product 
of  his  riper  years,  Horace  produced  by  far  his  best  work.  He 
himself  indeed  set  a  higher  value  on  his  lyrical  (melic)  poetry^ 
But  however  much  we  may  recognise  in  this  masterly  method 
and  fine  artistic  perception,  extensive  culture,  mature  judgment, 
etc.,  yet  all  this  skill  could  not  compensate  for  the  want  of 
lyrical  feeling  and  creative  power. — Elegy  was  developed  with 
much  success ;  here  the  Romans  were  at  least  the  equals  of  their 
Greek  models.  Cornelius  Gallus  was  the  first  to  cultivate  erotic 
elegy,  and  Tibullus  subsequently  imparted  to  his  poems  the 
lucidity  and  loveliness  of  the  productions  of  the  Greek  mind, 
Propertius  enriched  this  department  by  his  vigour  and  versatility 
in  the  poetry  of  passion,  and  in  Ovid  we  meet  with  a  graceful  ease 
and  perfection  of  form  which  seem  to  vie  with  the  naughtiness 


**)  Skn.  controv.  10,  praef.  4,  T,  Lahienua  .  .  .  derlaniavit  non  quidem  populo 
96(1  ef/rer/ifi,  von  admitt^hat  popidiini^  et  quia  nondum  haec  consiietttdo  erat  inducta  H 
quia  putahat  tiirpe  acfrivclcie  iactationU. 

")  Cf.  §i)4,  7.     1JJ4.  2. 

'*)  Sen.  controv.  4,  praef.  2.  Pollio  Asinius  nunquam  admi^sa  multitudine 
declamavit  (cf.  n.  28),  vec  illi  amhitio  in  studiin  defuit:  primun  enini  omnium  Homan- 
orum  advocatis  hominihus  scrijjta  »ua  recitavit.  Sukt.  Aug.  89  recitantes  et  henigne 
et  patienter  audiit^  nee  tantum  carniina  el  JMoriaa  8ed  et  orationes  (e.g.  Skk.  controv. 
2,  4, 12)  et  dialof/os.  On  the  arrangement  of  these  recitationes  cf.  Sex.  epp.  95. 
Tac.  dial.  9.     Plix.  ep.  8,  12.    luv.  7,  10.     Sukt.  Claud.  41.     KLkubs,  populire 
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of  the  contents.  The  drama,  however,  no  longer  prospered.*^*) 
Tragedy  in  the  hands  of  contemporary  poets  became  erudite, 
was  seldom  admitted  to  the  stage  and  took  refuge  in  the  study ; 
genuine  comedy  could  not  thrive.  The  trabeata  of  Melissus 
remained  isolated.  When  the  stage  required  artistic  comedy  or 
tragedy,  recourse  was  had  to  revivals  of  the  plays  of  early  masters. 
The  effete  multitude,  however,  preferred  coarse  farces  (Atellanae, 
mimi)  and  especially  the  ballet  (pantomimes,  §  8,  13),  which  was 
patronised  everywhere,  even  by  Maecenas. 

Even  prose  lost  ground  in  this  period.  Livy,  indeed,  was  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank,  as  far  as  style  is  concerned ;  but  even  in 
him,  a  certain  poetical  colouring  of  his  style  showed  a  marked 
deviation  from  the  Ciceronian  standard,  which  indicated  the 
approach  of  the  silver  age.  The  other  prose-writers  are  mostly 
specialists  and  rather  intent  upon  their  subjects  than  their  style : 
for  example  lulius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Vitruvius  PoUio,  and  the  jurists  Antistius  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito, 
and  others.  Philosophy  lacked  neither  motive  nor  interest. 
Augustus  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam,  and  Livy 
composed  philosophical  treatises.  Vergil  intended  to  give  himself 
up  to  philosophy,  and  Horace  actually  did  so ;  the  author  of  Ciris 
and  Lynceus  and  also  Iccius  were  enthusiasts  for  it.  But  only 
Sextius  was  what  may  be  called  a  technical  writer  on  philosophy, 
and  he  wrote  in  Greek.  The  others  merely  valued  philosophy 
for  practical  guidance,  and  most  of  them  started  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  emptiness  of  all  human  splendour  and  wisdom. 
From  this  they  drew,  according  to  their  disposition  and  humour, 
either  serious  or  loose  conclusions,  but  always  arrived  at  the 
result  that  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  struggle  against  the 
existing  constitution  and  against  the  religion  of  the  time.  What 
was  in  reality  the  effect  of  outward  necessity,  i.e.  entire  absti- 
nence from  public  activity,  was  now  adopted  by  the  majority  as 
their  free  choice,  and  the  principle  of  egotism  was  developed  to 
a  system  of  subjectivism  and  a  kind  of  practical  philosophy 
which  finds  its  most  eloquent  and  straightforward  representative 
in  Horace.  By  this  voluntary  recognition  of  the  actual  barriers 
the  literature  of  this  time  assumed  the  character  of  obsequious 
submission  and  resignation. 

Aufsfttze  (185())  175.  ThHkrwio,  de  recitatione  poetarum  ap.  Rom.,  Marb.  1864. 
FriediJIkder,  SGwich.  8*,  872.  EBorde,  griech.  Koman  806.  LValmagoi,  riv.  di 
filol.  16,  65.    See  also  §  824, 1.  »)  Cf.  above  p.  24U. 
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Altogether  the  equality  of  the  influencing  circumstances 
causes  a  certain  uniformity  among  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
period.  In  its  beginning  there  was  indeed  a  diflference  between 
the  older  generation,  whose  youth  had  passed  under  the  Republic 
and  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  younger  generation  that  had 
entirely  grown  up  under  the  Monarchy  ;  but  very  soon  peace  and 
a  mild  despotism  extended  their  relaxing  influence  over  all  alike, 
and  both  young  and  old  vie  in  lauding  the  happiness  of  an 
iners  vita,  the  slumber  by  the  side  of  the  murmuring  brook  ^) ; 
they  wasted  time  and  art  in  amorous  dallying  with  members  of 
the  demi-monde;  in  moments  of  surfeit  they  longed  for  the 
healthy  simplicity  of  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  sense 
of  their  lost  liberty  and  self-respect  by  pompously  proclaiming 
their  immortality.  But  the  clear  intellect  of  Horace,  penetrating 
with  quiet  insight  the  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  whole 
period,  derived  therefrom  a  tone  which  shows  itself  sometimes  as 
mild  irony,  sometimes  as  sadness,  and  sometimes  too  as  deep- 
seated  disgust. 

This  dijfference  of  the  two  generations  was  most  pronoimced 
in  the  field  of  public  speaking,  where  the  few  orators  who  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  the  Republic  were  succeeded  in  the  younger 
generation  only  by  rhetoricians :  in  these  the  memory  of  the 
olden  time  was  at  first  still  alive,  for  example,  in  Cassius  Severus 
and  partly  in  the  elder  Seneca;  but  the  other  coryphees  of  de- 
clamation and  rhetoric  in  the  Augustan  period,  such  men  as 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  Junius  Gallio,  Cestius  Pius,  Rutilius 
Lupus  and  others,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  their  manner 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  century.-^) 

I.     The  Leading  Men. 

220.  All  the  leading  men  of  this  time  took  an  active  share  in 
literature.      Augustus  (G91/63  B.C.-767/14   a.d.)  wrote   several 

"")  Teuffel  on  Horace  sat.  2,  G,  61.  p.  164. 

^8)  AWScHMiDT,  Gesch.  der  Denk-  und  Glaubensfreiheit  im  ersten  Jahrh. 
<ler  Kaiserherrscliaft  (Berl.  lH-17),  p.  85.  260  scyq.  290  8<.iq.  (a  caricature).  GBeux- 
iiAUDYf  rOm.  Lit.  (Brunswick  1872)  *  254.  JFCCami'K,  literar.  Tendenzen  ii. 
ZustiLnde  zu  Kom  zur  Zeit  des  Hoi-az,  JJ.  103,  463.  537.  ThPlCsb,  politiscke  u. 
sittl.  Ideale  iiii  Reiche  d.  Aug.,  ibid.  109,  67.  LFriedlaxdku,  SGesch.  8*,  821)^ 
HBlaze  de  Blky,  les  femmes  et  la  societe  an  temps  d'Auguste,  Paris*  187(». 
^.tBuissiEtt,  I'opposition  sous  lea  Cesars,  Par.  ^  ISHo  ;  la  religion  i*om.  d'Auguste  aux 
Antonins,  Par.  1884  II. 

OHauiie,  de  caiinm.  epicis  saec.  Augusti,  Bresl.  1S70 ;  cf.  §  19,  8  with  supple- 
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works  in  metrical  form,  even  more  in  prose,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  Memoirs,  and  a  survey  of  his  own  reign,  most  of  which 
we  possess  in  the  incomparable  monumentum  Ancyrannm,  which 
(in  its  contents,  scope  and  composition)  is  just  as  unique  as  the 
man,  whose  honours  in  and  services  to  the  state  during  a  reign 
of  57  years  it  records  with  justifiable  pride.  For  a  long  time 
afterwards  letters  by  him  were  in  circulation.  Maecenas 
(circ.  685/69-746/8)  was  notorious  as  a  prose-writer  for  his 
artificial  style  and  also  wrote  trifles  in  various  metres.  Agrippa 
(691/63-742/12)  wrote  Memoirs ;  he  caused  a  map  to  be  made  of 
the  whole  Empire,  and  wrote  commentarii  to  explain  it. 

1.  C.  Octaviiis  C.  f.,  bom  G91/63,  adopted  by  Caesar  in  his  last  will  and  hence 
called  Caesar  Octavianus.  The  battle  of  Actium  was  723/31.  The  title  of 
Augustiis  he  bore  from  the  beginning  of  727/27,  t767/14.  AWeicuert,  de  imp. 
Caesaris  Aiigusti  scriptis,  Grimma  1835  sq.  II ;  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.  openim  rell.  I., 
Grimma  1S4(). 

2.  Suet.  Aug.  84  doquentiam  studiaque  liheralia  ah  actatc  prima  et  cupide  ef 
lahoriosissime  exercuit,  .  .  .  neque  in  senatu  vcque  apud  populum  iietpie  apud 
miiites  locutus  est  umquam  nhi  meditata  et  composUa  oratiane.  .  .  .  pronuntiahat 
duici  et  propria  quodam  oris  9ono.  86  getuts  eloquendi  aecutus  est  deyans  et  temper- 
atumj  vit^Uis  sententiarum  ineptiU  (Uque  concinnilate,  .  .  .  praecipuamque  curam 
duxU  sensum  aniini  quam  apertUnnve  exprimere.  Tag.  ann.  13, 3  Augusta  prompta 
ac  prxjfluens  quaeque  deceret  principem  doquentia  fuit,  Fronto  ep.  p.  123  Augustum 
.  .  .  deganter  et  latine^  linguae  etiamtum  integro  lepore  potitis  quam  dicendi  uber- 
tate  praeditum  piito.  He  pronounced  a  parentation  on  his  avia  Julia  in  his  twelfth 
jrear  (Suet.  8.  Quint.  12,  6,  1.  Nikol.  Dam.  Aug.  3),  on  M.  Marcel lus  a.  731/23 
(Dio  53,  30.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  712),  on  Agrippa  a.  742/12  (Dio  54,  28),  on  his  sister 
Octavia  a.  743/11  (Dio  54,  35.  Suei-.  61),  Drusus  a.  745/9  (Suet.  Claud.  1.  Liv. 
per.  140.    Dio  55,  2). 

8.  Suet.  Aug.  85  multa  varii  generis  prosa  oratiane  camposuU^  ex  quibus  nanntdla 
in  coctu  famUiarium  vdut  in  auditoria  recitavitj  sicut  rescripta  Bruto  de  Catone  (cf. 
§  215,  2),  .  .  .  item  hortaliones  ad  philosophiam  (conjectures  on  this  in  HDikls, 
doxog.  gr.  83),  et  aliqua  de  vita  sua^  quam  tredecim  lihrisy  Cantabrica  tenus  hello 
{12^ i21-l^l'2A)  nee  ultra  expasutt.  Sum.  v.  Affyouarot  Kaurap'  (hyparpe  vtpi  rod  lHov 
tiiov  Kal  Twp  vpd^€uv  ^i^Jda  t>'.  Plut.  compar.  Demosth.  c.  Cic.  3  6  Kataap  iv  rots 
xpbi  *Ayplirxav  xal  Moijci^voy  virofurqfxaffir  ;  cf.  Brut.  27.  41  (ir  rois  virofxy/ipAffiv).  Serv. 
Verg.  buc.  f),  46  Augustus  in  lih.  II  de  memoria  vitae  suae;  Aen.  8,  696  Aug,  in 
commemorationae  vitae  suae,  dig.  48,  24,  1  Aug,  lih,  X  de  vita  sua,  Ps.-Plin.  de 
medic.  1,  18  ex  commentariis  Caes,  Augusti,    Tertull.  de  an.  46  in  vitae  Ulius  (so 

ment.  APick,  de  adiectivo  praedicativo  ap.  Aug.  i)oetas  latt.,  Halle  1879. 
PBiciiTER,  de  usu  particularum  exclamativarum  ap.  poetas  Aug.  aequales, 
Hagenau  1878  (cf .  p.  144  1. 12).  OErdmanm,  die  lat.  Adjective  mit  dem  Gen.  bei 
den  Schriftst.  des  1.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.,  Stendal  1879.  ASommer,  de  usu  participii  fat. 
act.  ap.  aevi  Augustci  ix)ett.,  Halle  1881.  JSchAfler,  die  syntaktischen  Grftcismeu 
bei  den  august.  Dichtem,  Munich  1888.  FSeitz,  de  fixis  poett.  Lat.  epithetis, 
Elberf .  1890. 
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OVossius:  the  MSS.  read  in  vitelliia)  commentariia  (of  Augustas)  oonditum  e$L 
The  fragments  of  this  work  in  HPetek^s  hist.  fr.  252.  Sukt.  Claud.  1  nee  eontetUut 
elogium  tumulo  eius  (of  Bnisus)  vcr^bus  a  ae  compoaitis  inacuIpnsBe,  etiam  riiae 
viemoriam  ])ro»a  oratione  compostiit  (Augustus).  Quotations  from  his  letters  in 
Si:^T.  lul.  56  (brevem  admodum  ac  aimplicem),  Aug.  60.  71.  76. 86.  Claud.  4.  gramm. 
16.  Tac.  dial.  13  (to  Vergil,  cf.  §  228, 1 1.  23).  Letters  to  Horace  are  mentioned  in 
Suetonius'  life  of  the  poet.  A  letter  to  Maecenas  in  Macb.  2,  4, 12  (cf.  OJah^t, 
Herm.  2,  247)  and  in  Sukton.'s  vita  Horatii.  Augustus  in  epistulis  ltd  C,  Cetesareni, 
Quint.  1,  6, 19,  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  22. 

4.  Suet.  Aug.  101  tribus  voluminihus,  uno  vnandata  de  funere  suo  complexus  est, 
idtero  indiceni  rerum  a  se  gestarum^  quern  rellet  incUH  in  aeneis  tahulis  quae  ante 
Mausoleum  (the  tomb  erected  by  Augustus  for  the  Imperial  family  a.  726/28,  in 
the    Campus    Martins  close    to    the   Tiber;  cf.  Dio    56,  33)  statHerentur,  tertio 
hreviarium  totius  imperii^  quantum  mUitum  sub  signis  ubique  ess^,  quantum  -pecuniae 
in  {lerario  et  fiscin  et  vecitgaliorum  residuis.     Tag.  aun.  1,  11  prqferri  libdlum  re- 
citarique  iussit  {Til^erius).    opes  puUicae  continfhantuVy  quantum  cicium  soeiorumque 
in  armis,  quot  classes,  regna,  }yrovinciae,  tributa  aut  vectigalia  et  necessitates  ac  lar- 
gitiones,      quae  cunrta  sua  manu   jxrscripsercU    Augustus    addideredque    consilium 
coercendi  intra  terminos  imperii.     The  breviarium  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
libellus  mentioned  by  Tac.  1.1.  and  it  contained  matters  essential  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Imperial  administration.    Perhaps  the  discriptio  Italiae  totius  in  regiones  XI 
which  was  used  by  Pliny  b.  3  and  4  (ind.  auct. :  ex  divo  Augusta)  and  which  Plin. 
NH.  8,  46  attributes  to  Augustus,  was  a  portion  of  or  a  supplement  to  the  above- 
named  work.    DDetlefsen,  comment.  Mommsen.  88.    GOemichen,  plin.  Stud.  48. 
BoRMANN  1.1.  83.    CJuLLiAN,  Ic  brcviarium  dc  Temper.  Aug.,  M61.  d^archtol.  et  de 
I'hist.  de  l'«kx)le  fran<^.  de  Home  3  (1882),  149.    Cf.  Biese,  geogr.  lat.  p.  x  and  see 
below  n.  13.    OCuxtz,  de  Augusto  Plinii  geographicorum  auctore,  Bonn  18H8. 
— Augustus'  sepulchral  inscription,  in  Suet.  1.1,  index  rerum  a  se  gestarum^  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  a  copy  of  it  having  been  engraved  (to  right  and  left 
of  the  door)  on  the  marble  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Augustus  and 
iEtoma  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia ;  a  Greek  translation  adorned  the  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  cella  at  the  same  place.    A  second  copy  of  this  translation  existed  at  Apol- 
lonia  in  Pisidia,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Julian  Imj^erial  family,  CIG.  3971. 
Waddington  on  LeBas,  voyage,  inscr.  8, 1194.  Mommskn  in  the  CIL.  and  the  various 
editions.    Of  this  very  scanty  remains  are  extant,  whereas  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Ancyi-a  (Monumeutum  Ancyranuni),  both  the  translation  and  the  original,  there 
Are  such  considerable  fragments,  tliat  the  substance  of  the  whole,  excejjt  for  a  few 
unimportant  gaps,  is  clearly  establisheil.     The  title  of  the  Mon.  Anc.  (not  the 
•original  one)  rea^b  in  the  Latin  rendering :  Rerum  gestarum  divi  Augusti  quihu* 
orbem  terraruin  imperio  popidi  liomani  subiecit  et  inj)ensarum  quas  in  rem  j^blicam 
populumfpie  Horn,  fecit,  incisarum  in  duabus  aheneis  pilis  quae  sunt  Homae  positae 
(see  Suet.  1.1.),  exemplar  subiectum.    The  inscription  was  completed  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Augustus  767/14. — The  best  edition  according  to  the  most 
recent  impression  of  the  fragments  (cast  in  plaster  by  EIHumaxn   1882,  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum)  is  by  TiiMommsen,  res  gestae  divi  Augusti  ex  monum. 
Ancyr.  et  ApoUon.  iterum  edidit,  Berl.  1883  (*1865).    See  also  CIL.  3,  769  aqq.    The 
remains  of  the  mon.  Anc.  in  GPekkot  and  EGuillaume,  exploration  archfol.  de  la 
•Galatie  et  de  la  Bithyiiie,  Paris  1862.    Bes  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  TiiBekgk,  GrOtt. 
1873.    Handy  editions :  by  ThMommsex,  Berl.  1883.    BCagnat  et  CPeltikr,  Par. 
1885.    On  the  importance  of  the  mon.  Anc,  and  on  critical  and  linguistic  points 
see:  EBokmann,  Bemm.  z.  schriftl.  Nachlass  des  E.  Aug.,  Marb.  1884.    JSciimidt, 
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Phil.  44,  442.  45,  393.  46,  70.  HNissen,  BhM.  41,  481.  UvWilabowitz,  Herm. 
"21,  623.  OHiRscnFELD,  Wien.  Stud.  7,  170.  Mommskx,  in  v.  Sybel's  hist.  Zeit- 
flchrift  NF.  21  (1887),  3^.  EWOlpplik,  MOnch.  SBer.  1886  2,  53.  PGeppeet,  on 
the  monum.  Ancjr.,  Berl.  1887.  LCantarelli,  boll.  axch.  commun.  di  Boma  17, 
3,  57.  JPlew,  Qnellennnterss.  z.  Gesch.  d.  K.  Hadr.,  with  app.  on  the  Mon.  Anc, 
Strassb.  1889.  A  decree  of  Angastns  de  aqnaednctu  Vcnafrano,  extant  in  an 
inscription  at  Venafrum.    CIL.  10,  4842.    BacNs  font.*  222. 

5.  Suet.  Aug.  85  poetiea  tmnmatim  alfigit.  unus  liber  exstat,  tcripfits  ah  eo 
hexanietrxs  vernbus,  cuiut  el  argumenlum  et  tilultu  ett  Sicilia;  exstat  alter  aeqve 
modicus  epifframmaium^  quae  fere  tempore  halinei  meditabatur.  From  this  a  very 
spicy  epigram  in  Mabt.  11,  20.  A  feeble  epigram  (an  invitation  to  enjoy  life,  also 
in  PLM.  4.  122)  entitled  Octa,  auy,  published  by  HHaobx,  BhM.  85,  569  from 
Bern.  109  s.  X,  is  probably  mediaeval,  tragoediam  magno  impetu  exortus^  non 
-euccedenti  Mo,  abolevit,  quaerentibusque  amicis  (Macb.  2,  4,  2  mentions  L.  Varius), 
quidnatn  Aiax  agerety  retpondit  Aiacent  tuum  in  spongiam  incubuisse,  Suidas  v. 
Atfyov^rot  Kataap  (1,  851  B.) :  iyparf^  koI  rpayi^diav  Mavrbt  tc  xcd  *AxtXX^wj.  The 
latter  work,  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  no  doubt  shared 
the  fate  of  his  Ajax.  Cf.  Sophocles  ed.  Dindorf  (Oxon.  1860)  8.  p.  208.  He  com- 
posed fescenninae  against  a  certain  Pollio  (Asinius  Pollio  §  221, 1  or  the  glutton 
Vedius  Pollio,  PRE.  6,  2419?  HPeter,  JJ.  119,  422;  cf.  §  5,  4).  A  school  essay 
on  the  theme :  *  Reflections  of  Augustus  on  Vergil's  will '  AL.  672,  PLM.  4,  179, 
(cf.  above  §  45,  9).  EBAhuens,  anall.  Cat.  66.  EChatelaix,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  79  on 
Paris.  1623  b.  8.  X. 

6.  C.  (cf.  Vell.  2,  88,  2.  Tag.  ann.  14,  53.  Dio  49,  16)  Maecenas  L.  f.  Pom- 
(ptina) :  this  full  name  in  Gbuteb  inscr.  p.  945, 10.  Maecenas  is  the  name  of  the 
gens  (mehnate  Etr.  occurs  in  Perusia).  He  appears  to  have  been  related  on  the 
female  side  to  the  aristocratic  race  of  the  Cilnii  (of  Ajretium).  EBobmann,  ind. 
lect.  Marb.  1883  p.  iii.  Tag.  ann.  6, 11  Cilnium  Maecenatem^  equentrie  ordinis ;  in 
Macb.  2,  4,  12  Augustus  jocularly  calls  Maecenas  among  other  things  ebur  ex 
Eltruriay  huar  Arretinnm,  .  .  .  Ci/ntorvm  miar«r//(26  ;  otherwise  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time  no  evidence  for  Cilnii  at  Arrezzo,  MClleb-Deecke,  Etrusk.  1,  484. 
Maecenas  was  bom  id.  April  (Hob.  c  4, 11, 14-20)  probably  between  680/74  and 
690/64.  Augustus  liked  to  employ  him  on  diplomatic  missions  when  there  was 
need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation,  for  which  Maecenas^  easy  pacific  tempera- 
ment was  peculiarly  adapted.  His  lack  of  real  ambition  (in  spite  of  great  though 
liarmless  vanity)  fitted  him  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  he  occupied  in  Rome 
:after  the  battle  of  Actium,  while  in  war  he  never  played  an  important  part.  He 
died  a.  746/a    (Dio  55,  7.) 

7.  The  best  description  of  his  character  is  given  by  Yell.  2, 88, 2 :  C.  Maecenaty 

»€que9tr%  ted  tpilendido  genere  natut^  vir  ubi  res  vigiliam  exigeret  aane  exfonifiit,  pro^ 

videns  atque  agendi  «ci>f»,  timul  vero  aliquid  ex  negotio  remitti  po99ely  otio  ac  moUitiit 

paene  ultra  feminam  fluent.    He  receives  a  one-sided  treatment  from  Seneca,  who 

parades  against  him  his  (theoretical)  Stoic  philosophy.    Especially  epist.  114,  4 

'quonwdo  Maecenaa  vixerit  nUiut  etl  quam  ut  narrari  nunc  debeat,  quomodo  ambula^ 

verity  quam  ddicatut  fuerit,  quam  cupierit  videri,  quam  vitia  aua  latert  vcluerit,    quid 

'trgof    non  oratio  eiua  aeque  tcluta  etl  quam  ipee  ditcincluM  f    mm  tarn  imignita  Uliut 

verba  $unl  quam  cultut,  quam  comitatuty  quam  domua,  quam  uxor  (Terentia  from  a. 

781/28.    TEUFKE^  ZFAW.  1845,  608)  ?    magni  rir  ingenii  fueral  (ep.  92, 85  he  even 

-.says :  habuit  ingenium  et  grande  et  virile,  and  19,  9  ingeniotut  vir)  n    •    .    .    iioit 
^iam  in  oratione  difflueret,    videhie  itaque  doquentiam  ibrii  hominie,  involutam  H 
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erranteni  et  liccntiae  pJenam,  He  subjoins  (5)  a  specimen  of  Maecenas  de  culiu  tuo, 
and  adds  (6)  ;  non  atatim  cum  Jiaec  hyeris  hoc  tibi  occurret  Jiunc  ewe  qui  golutis  tunicis 
in  iirbe  aemper  incesserit  ?  »  ,  .  hunc  ease  qui  ,  ,  ,  in  omni  publico  coetu  sic 
€idparuerU  ut  pallio  velnretur  caput  ercluais  utrimque  aurihus  ,  ,  .  f  hunc  esse 
cui  ,  ,  ,  comi/cUui  hie  fuerif  in  jmhlicOj  spadones  duo  ,  .  ,  f  hunc  esse  qui 
uxorem  mUieiia  duxit^  cum  unam  hahuerit  ?  etc.  Cf.  ep.  19,  9.  92,  85.  101, 10.  120, 
19.    dial.  1  (de  provid.),  8, 10.    luv.  1,  67. 

8.  Prose  works :  Maecenas  de  cultu  suo  see  n.  7.  Sen.  ep.  19,  9  Maecenas  in  eo 
lUrro  qui  Prometheus  inscrihitur.  Guar  is.  GL.  1,  146  Maecenas  in  dialogo  II, 
Prisc.  GL.  2,  586  Maecenas  in  Octaviam.  Serv.  Aen.  8,  810  Maecenas  in  Symposioy 
ubi  {cui)  Vergilius  et  Horatius  interfuerunt^  cum  ex  persona  Messedae  de  vino  loquere- 
tur  ait.  Aelian.  fragm.  108  p.  289  Herch.  iy  t<J;  avvitiirptp  rf  rod  Maiic^va  (cf. 
BHiRZEL,  BhM.  48,  816).  Sen.  benef.  4,  36,  2.  Did  Maecenas  also  write  historical 
works?  His  intention  is  indicated  by  Hor.  c.  2,  12,  9  tuque  pedestribus  dice* 
historiis  proetia  Caesarisj  Maecenas.  From  this  Serv.  georg.  2,  41  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  intention  was  carried  out.  But  Plin.  NH.  7,  147  qnotes 
Maecenas  together  with  Agrippa  as  authorities  for  an  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
Augustus  (§  220, 14).  Moreover  Plin.  NH.  9,  2x>  pigeret  referre  ni  res  (of  the  tame 
dolphin  at  Puteoli)  Maecenatia  et  FaUani  (§  266,  10)  et  Flavi  Aljii  (§  268,  9) 
multorumque  esset  litieris  niandata.  Plin.  ind.  auct.  b.  9,  82.  87  ex  .  .  .  Maecenate, 
— ^Poetical  works :  Serv.  georg.  2,  42  constat  Maecenatem  .  .  .  plura  composuisse 
carmina.  An  hexameter  in  Sen.  ep.  92,  85.  Charis.  GL.  1,  79  Maecenas  in  X{cU 
GL.  5,  575, 1),  probably  also  GL.  5,  591,  iamb.  trim,  in  Caes.  Bass.  QL.  6,  268, 1. 
In  Sen.  ep.  101,  11  are  quoted  glyconeans  of  Maecenas.  Hendecasyllabics 
addressed  to  Horace  in  Sceton.  vita  Hor.  and  in  Isidor.  orig.  19,  82,  6.  Galli- 
ambics  in  Diomed.  GL.  1,  514  and  Caks.  Bass.  GL.  6,  262.  The  poetical  fragments: 
FPE.  338.  FHaudkh,  d.  Fragm(»nte  des  Macenas,  Bed.  1889.— Witticisms  of 
Augustus  on  Maecenas'  stj^e  (colamistriy  Tac.  dial.  26)  in  Sueton.  Aug.  86  and 
Macr.  2,  4,  12.  Strangely  Dig  55,  7  TrpQroi  <rr)fJ.€id  nva  ypa/xfidruv  xpbi  rdxoi  i^€vp€ 
Kcd  avTdi  di  'Aati'Xou  AvcXevdipov  avx^ovi  i^eSida^eu.     See  however  abovj  (§  191,  4). 

9.  JHMeiuom,  Maecenas,  sive  do  C.  Cilnii  Maecenatis  vita  etc.,  Leid.  1653. 
ALioN,  Tirouiana  et  Maeccnatiana,  sive  Tironis  (§  191,  1)  et  Maecenatis  frag- 
menta  ac  de  vita  et  moribus  utriusque,  Gott.^  1846.  PSFraxdskn,  C.  Cilnius 
Maecenas,  eine  histor.  Untersuch.,  Altona  1848.  WEWeber,  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus- 
(Jena  1844)  p.  143.  HJMatthes  in  his  symbolae  literariae  5, 1.  Friedlandek, 
SGesch.  3*,  889.  Cf.  also  §  229,  3.  There  are  no  authentic  portraits  of  Maec, 
extant :  Bkunoulli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  237. 

10.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  bom  691/63,  hence  of  the  same  age  as  Octavianus, 
whose  friend  he  was  from  boyhood,  cos.  717/37,  censor  and  cos.  II  a.  726/28,  cos.. 
Ill  a.  727/27.  He  was  Octavianus'  best  genei*al  and  admiral,  and  also  successful  as- 
a  diplomatist,  especially  in  the  East ;  he  was  faithful  and  trustworthy,  but  knew 
his  imix)rtance  well  enough  and  would  not  bear  anybody  above  himself  except 
Caesar's  heir;  in  a.  733/21  he  became  Augustus'  son-in-law  :  f  742/12. 

11.  He  possessed  rhetorical  training,  and  a.  711/43  prosecuted  C.  Cassius  as> 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  27  cf.  Vell.  2,  69,  5)  and  even  later 
appeared  as  a  defender  (Sex.  contr.  2,  4,  12  p.  201  K.) ;  see  also  Plin.  NH.  35,  26 
exatat  eiua  oratio  magn'ijica  et  maximo  civium  digna  de  tabulia  omnibus  signisque 
puUicandis.  In  litei*atm'e  he  had  a  somewhat  coarse  (Plin.  1.1.:  M.  Agrippa^  vir 
ruaticUati  propior  quam  delkiia)^  but  healthy  taste  (cf.  above  §  219,  15),  and  in  his 
subjects  showed  a  practical  tendency.    Frontin.  aquaed.  98  M.  Agrippa    ,    . 
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ds$eripnt  quid  <»quarum  publicU  operibus,  quid  laeibus^  quid  privatis  daretur.    ib.  99 
^t  €X  oommerUariia  Agrippae  aquas  haberetU. 

12.  Map  of  the  World :  Plin.  NH.  3, 17  .  .  .  Agrippam  quidem  in  tanta 
viri  diligentia  praeterque  in  hoc  opere  euro,  eum  orhem  terrarum  urbi  tpedandum 
proponturua  essel  (also  from  the  patriotic  point  of  view,  in  illustration  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Empire  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  had  extended  it),  erraue  quis 
credat  et  cum  eo  (the  publisher  with  the  author)  divum  AuguHum  f  is  namque  com- 
pUxam  eum  poriicum  ex  destinatione  et  commentariia  M.  Agrippae  a  sorore  eius 
ineohaiam  peregiL  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Agrippa  left  only  the  sketch 
of  a  chart  and  chorographic  oommentarii,  but  in  his  will  enjoined  his  sister 
(Paula)  to  have  his  great  map  made  for  a  public  portions  (the  Yipsania,  cf.  Plin. 
NH.  6,  ld9.  TAa  hist.  1,  81),  an  injunction  subsequently  carried  out  by  Augustus 
himself.  The  oommentarii,  which  are  specially  based  on  road  surveys  and  books 
of  travel,  have  been  much  used  by  Plin.  NH.  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  8-6  ex  .  .  ,  M. 
Agrippa,  he  is  there  quoted  over  thirty  times),  Mela  and  others,  also  by  Stbabo 
(see  Pabtsch  1.L42) :  a  collection  of  passages  relating  thereto  in  Philippi,  de  tabula 
Peutinger.,  Bonn  1876  p.  80  and  in  Biesb's  Gteographi  lat.  p.  1-8.  From  these 
works  of  Agrippa  are  derived  (though  not  immediately,  AvGutschmid,  Lit. 
Centr.-Bl.  1877,  860)  two  geographical  lists  of  names  (compiled  as  an  elucidation  to 
school  maps,  at  latest  about  a.  400)  with  scanty  notices  concerning  boundaries  and 
the  size  of  the  various  countries,  the  Dimensuratio  provinciarum  (published  by 
ESchblstbate,  antiq.  eccl.  2,  525,  AMai,  class,  auct.  8,  410,  ESchwedbb,  Beitrftge 
Bur  Chorogr.  des  Aug.  1,  6  and  Bibsb,  geogr.  lat.  9)  and  the  so-called  Bivisio  orbis 
(published  by  Schwbdeb  1.1.  and  Biese  1.1. 15),  which  again  has  been  largely  used 
by  Bicuil  (§  458,  5).  Gf.  also  n.  18.— Agrippa^s  map  was  no  doubt  reproduced  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire :  it  is  probably  of  such  a  copy,  intended  for  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun),  that  we  read  in  Eumbnius  pro  instaur.  sohol.  20  a.  296 :  videat 
in  illia  porticihus  iuventua  et  quoiidie  tpectet  omnes  terras  et  cuneta  maria  .  .  • 
ei  quidem  .  .  .  iUic  inttruendae  pueriiiae  causa  .  .  .  omnium  cum  nomi' 
nibus  suis  locorum  situs  spatia  interviUla  deseripla  sunt  etc  ib.  21  nunc  demum  iuvat 
orbem  speetare  depiclum.  The  tabula  Peutingeriana  also  is  indirectly  derived 
from  Agrippa^s  model  (§  412,  6).  Cf.  HBaziv,  rev.  d'archtol.  1887  2,  825  on  an 
inscr.  taken  from  a  geographical  monument :  audi,  viator;  si  libet,  intus  veni ;  tabuia 
est  aena  quae  te  cunda  perdocet. 

18.  That  Agrippa  was  commissioned  by  Augustus  to  undertake  a  geographical 
survey  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  as  a  result  of  this  produced  the  map  and  com- 
mentarii,  is  unlikely  and  cannot  ba  proved.  The  statements  in  the  so-called 
Divisio  p.  14  B. :  orbem  ditms  Augustus  primus  per  chorographiom  ostendit 
and  IsiDOBUs  5,  86,  4  Augustus  Bomanum  orbem  descripsit  assume  too  much. 
Augustus^  breviarium  totius  imperii  and  discriptio  regionum  Italiae  (§  1220,  4 ; 
see  also  below  §  844,  4  the  passage  from  the  liber  ool.  p.  289)  rather  served 
administrative  and  financial  purposes ;  see  also  Dbtlbfsxn,  comment.  Mommsen. 
88.  So  did  the  survey  of  the  Empire  ordered  by  Augustus  and  carried  on  during 
some  20  years  by  four  Greeks ;  our  only  evidence  for  this  is  Julius  Honorius  and 
the  pretended  Aethicus  in  Biesr,  geogr.  lat.  p.  21  and  72.  Meanwhile  Agrippa 
naturally  had  the  geographical  materials,  which  these  undertakings  brought 
to  light,  at  his  command  for  those  works  which  were  founded  principally  on 
the  measured  distances  on  the  roads.  FBitschl,  op.  8,  748.  ChPbtebsbn,  BhM. 
8,  161.  877.  9,  85.  422.  EMOllenhofp,  d.  Weltkarte  u.  Chorographic  des  August, 
Kiel  1866  (and  AvGutschm id,  BhM.  12,  619) ;  Herm.  9, 182.  JPartsch,  d.  Darst. 
Eoropas  in  dem  geogr.  Werke  des  Agr.,  BresL  1875.     ESchwedbb,  Beitr.  b.  Kritik 

B.  L.  K  K 
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d.  Chorogr.  des  Ang^  Kiel  1876. 78. 88  m ;  die  Gcmocxdaiiz  der  Choragrapliien  des 
Pompon.  Mela  tmd  des  Plin.,  Kiel  1879.  Biesb's  proleg.  to  the  geogr.  Lat.  p.  vii. 
DDsTUEFSEv,  Unterss.  z.  d.  geogr.  BOchem  d.  Plin.  1 :  d.  Weltkarte  des  M.  Agiippa, 
Glflckst  1884.  FPhilifpi,  z.  Beoonstruct.  der  Weltk.  d.  Agr.,  Harb.  1880;  in 
the  hist,  researches  for  ASch&f er  289. 

14.  Agrippa  wrote  an  autobiography.  Philabotb.  on  Yerg.  georg.  2,  102 
Agrippa  in  tecundo  vUae  tuae  dieii  excogiUuMe  §e  mt  ex  Lmcrimo  lacm  portmm  facerti. 
Cf .  Plih.  NH.  7, 148  {AugtiHi)  PkUippeiui  prodio  morbidi  Juga  H  triduo  in  palmde 
aeffroU  et,  ut  feUentur  Agrippa  el  Maecenas  (n.  8)  ctqua  eubUr  eaUem  fuea  imrgidi 
laUhra.  86, 121  adicii  ipee  (Agrippa)  aediliUUie  euae  (721/88)  eommemupraUome  etc 
— PSFbabosbm,  M.  Yipsanios  Agrippa,  eine  hist.  Unten.,  Altona  1886.  DyLiakbbbii- 
Matthbs,  de  Agr.  mentis,  Amsterd.  1840.  JHyEck,  qnaestL  hist,  de  A.,  Leiden 
1842.    APbxuhbb,  PBK  1*,  &99.    AFMottb,  sur  M.  Agrippa,  Ghent  1872. 

221.  Next  to  these  leading  men,  Asinius  PoUio  and  Valerius 
Messalla  were  in  the  Augustan  period  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  th^  past  career  and  position  among  their  contem- 
poraries. C.  Asinius  Pollio  (a.  678/76-768/6  a.d.),  who  in  the 
Civil  Wars  exerted  himself  for  Caesar  and  Antony,  fell  out  with 
the  latter  without  going  OYer  to  Octavianus,  then  retreated  fix)m 
political  life,  supported  science  and  art  with  great  magnificence 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  At  first  he  wrote  tragedies, 
then  a  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  after  the  first  triumvirate.  But 
he  was  principally  an  orator :  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  a 
writer  he  afiected  antique  severity,  and  when  his  sphere  as  an 
orator  was  restricted,  he  found  a  substitute  in  the  public  recita- 
tions. By  keeping  aloof  from  politics  this  hard,  strong-willed 
man  contrived  to  maintain  his  peculiar  position  as  well  as  a 
nominal  independence,  while  within  the  domain  of  literature  he 
was  a  very  severe  critic,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  lack 
of  political  influence. 

1.  C.  Asinius  Cn.  f.  Pollio  (on  the  mode  of  spelling  Pollio  or  Polio  see  e.g. 
Lachmahn  on  Lucr.  1,  818;  Bitschl,  PM.  p.  81 ;  op.  8,  249.  5,  771),  bom  678/76, 
)>roeecnted  C.  Cato  (in  his  22nd  year,  Tag.  dial.  84)  a.  700/54,  praetor  709/45,  cos. 
714/40.  As  consul  he  fought  against  the  Parthines  and  Dalmati&ns ;  captore 
of  Salonae  (Spalato)  and  his  triumph  ex  Parthineis  a.  d.  YIII  Kal.  Nov. 
716/89  (act  tr.,  CIL.  1,  p.  461.  478.  Hob.  c  2, 1, 16).  Having  subsequently  fallen 
out  with  Antony  (Gharis.  GL.  1,  80  Atiniut  contra  maledicta  Antanii),  Asinius 
thought  too  well  of  himself  to  join  Octavianus  (who  was  much  junior  to  him)  or 
to  submit  to  him  (Yell.  2,  86,  8),  and  until  his  death  he  held  aloof  from  him 
without  open  opposition  or  real  submission.  Hiebov.  ad  Euseb.  chron.,  a.  Abr. 
2020  =  758/5  a.d.  Asiniua  PoUio  orator  et  conndaris,  qui  de  DcUmatia  iriumphaveral, 
LXXX  aeUUie  suae  anno  in  villa  Tusculana  moritur.  This  is  confirmed  by  Sev. 
contr.  4,  praef.  5,  according  to  which  passage  Pollio  was  alive  a.d.  4,  and  Tac. 
dial.  17  Ariniua  paene  ad  extremum  {Augtieti  principcUum)  duravU,  KNipperoby, 
op.  288.  On  the  first  public  library,  which  he  founded  and  decorated  with  the 
portraits  of  celebrated  authors  (Pliv.  NH.  85, 10):  §  219,  21.    He  also  admitted 
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the  public  to  his  art-collections  (Plih.  NH.  86,  88).    On  the  recitations  introduced 
by  him  see  §  219,  25. 

2.  The  poems  of  Pollio.  His  relations  with  Catullus  (Cat.  12)  and  Cinna 
(§  218,  8  ].  20) ;  with  Horace  (n.  3).  Carmina  Saphodeo  digna  ootiiumo,  i.e.  tra- 
gedies, either  written  or  about  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  Vergil^s  eel.  8, 10  (a. 
715/89),  cf.  ib.  8,  86  (Pollio  et  ipae  faeit  nova  carmina).  Hob.  sat.  1,  10,  42  sq. 
(c.  a.  718/86)  Pollio  regum  facta  canit  pede  ter  pereusto  (in  iambic  trimeters). 
c  2, 1,  9  (a.  724/80  at  725/29,  panlum  $everae  Muta  tragoediae  de$U  theatris,  while 
Asinius  was  writing  his  history  of  the  Civil  Wars.  That  Asinius  actually 
published  tragedies  appears  from  Tac.  diaL  21  A$iniu8  .  .  .  videtur  mihi  inter 
Menenio§  et  Appios  atuduieae  ;  Paeafnum  certe  et  Aecium  non  $olum  tragoediia  aed  etiam 
orationibue  tutt  expreaeit :  adeo  durue  et  $iccue  est.  That  they  were  acted  is  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  theatrie  used  by  Hob.  1.1. ,  but  we  are  without  further 
information  concerning  them.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  Sbbv.  Verg.  eel.  8. 10 
alii  ideo  hoc  de  PoUione  dictum  fX)lunt  quod  et  ipte  utriutque  linguae  tragoediarum 
scriptor  fuiL  Asinius  wrote  also  erotic  poetry,  according  to  Plik.  ep.  5,  8,  5 
(above  §  81, 1),  cf.  7, 4, 4.  Out  of  all  these  poems  there  has  only  been  preserved  the 
fragment  in  Chabis.  GL.  1, 100,  24  Polio  '  Veneris  antittita  Cuprus.'*  Cf.  FHabdrb, 
JJ.  137,  36a 

8.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  the  first  triumvirate  (a.  694/60,  Metello 
coneule,  Hob.  c  2, 1,  1)  and  as  it  seems  simply  called  historiae  (Sen.  suas.  6,  15 
Pollio  in  hietoriis  tuis ;  ib.  6,  25  tic  hidoriia  eiue  and  ne  historiae  eius  legere  con- 
cupiscatis ;  cf.  Yal.  Max.  8, 13  ext.  4).  It  treated  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (Subt. 
lul.  30  and  elsewhere),  of  that  of  Thapsus,  of  Cato's  death  (Hob.  c.  2, 1,  24  sqq.),  of 
the  war  in  Spain  (Suict.  IuL  55),  Cicero^s  death  (Sbv.  suas.  6,  24)  and  perhaps  also 
(vid.  inf.)  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  (cf.  Tag.  ann.  4,  84  Asinii  PoUionis  seripta 
egregiam  eorundem — Cassius  and  Brutus — menwriam  tradunt).  There  are  no 
quotations  relating  to  the  broils  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antony ;  this  may 
indeed  be  due  to  mere  chance,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  Asinius  looked  upon  the 
history  of  that  period  as  periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae  (Hob.  c.  2,  1,  6)  and  there- 
fore decided  not  to  include  it,  and  finished  with  a.  712/42  or  a  still  earlier  date : 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  work  being  designated  in  Suidas  (see  below)  as  a 
narrative  of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  The  statement  of 
Saidas  (see  below),  that  the  work  comprised  17  books,  might  well  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  volumes  and  years  coincided  with  each  other,  the  nar- 
rative reaching  from  the  middle  of  694/60-710/44,  that  is,  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
As  b.  1  contained  the  introduction  and  the  aeooad  half  of  a.  694/60,  so  b.  17  would 
contain  the  beginning  of  a.  710/44,  and  would  close  with  a  passing  survey  (in 
which  would  be  the  eulogy  of  Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  see  above)  of  the  most 
recent  times.  According  to  Hob.  c  2,  1-8.  17  Asinius  was  at  work  on  his 
historiae  about  the  year  .724/80  or  725/29.  The  passage  in  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  386,  9 
Asinius  ^ cuius  experta  virtue  bello  Oermamae  traducta  ad  cuetodiam  lUgrici  est"* 
cannot,  if  the  name  Asinius  is  correct,  refer  to  Tiberius,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
as  he  was  not  sent  to  lUyria  until  760/7,  after  the  death  of  Asinius  (PBE.  6, 
1934).  The  third  book  is  quoted  by  Val.  Max.  8, 13  ext.  4  AHnius  Pollio,  non 
minima  pars  romani  stUi,  in  lertio  historiarum  lihro.  The  wording  of  the  work  was 
not  rhetorical  (see  Bbh.  suas.  6,  25  ttdfirmare  vobis  possum  nihil  esse  in  Asinii 
historiis  eius  hoc  quem  rettuli  2oca— concerning  Cicero,  see  Skhove—disertius) :  Ateius 
(§  211, 1)  in  the  praecepta  de  rations  seribendi^  which  he  gave  Asinio  historiam  com- 
ponere  aggresso,  had  advised  him  successfully  ut  nolo  cicUique  et  proprio  sermons 
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utatur  (see  also  n.  4).  The  fragments  in  HFeter,  hist.  fr.  262  (the  only  consider- 
able fragment  is  the  judgment  on  Cicero,  §  176, 1).    Plih.  NH.  ind.  anct.  b.  7  ex 
.    .    Asinio  Pciliime.    These  historiae  of  As.  were  used  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life 
of  Caesar  and  by  Appian  de  bell,  civ.,  see  JAWijkne,  de  fide  et  auctor.  Appiani  in 
bell,  civ.,  Gron.  1855,    FEtssenhardt,  JJ.  85,  757.    HPeter,  die  Quellen  Plutarchs, 
Halle  1865, 124 ;  JJ.  119,  420.     PBaillku,  quomodo  App.  in  b.  c.  1.  II-V  usus  sit 
Asinii  historiis,  G6tt.  1874.     GThouret,  Leipz.  Studien  1,  824.     Cf.  also  CWich- 
MAVN,  de  Plut.  Antonii  et  Bruti  fontibus,  Bonn  1874.     Suidab*  two  articles  on 
AffUfios  UuiXUay  'Futfxaios  (1,  786  ed.  Bemh.)  and  on   IlwX/wy,  6  *Afflwiot  xp^A^'^'^^'* 
Tpa\\iatf6s  (2,  2,  887)  are  full  of  errors  (concerning  which  see  various  criticisms  in 
Teuffel,  pre.  1»,  1868,  25.     HPeter,  JJ.  119,  422.    Thoubet  1.1.  HFlach,  EhM. 
86,  816).    According  to  these  the  consul  Asinius  PoUio  would  have  written  the 
first  history  of  Greece  in  Latin  (irpwroj  'EXXijKticV  l<rrofAap  'FwfjuuKus  avpeypdy/^aro), 
which  is  manifestly  an  error  and  must  rest  on  a  confusion  (AtGutschmid,  BhM. 
86,  816  supposes  a  confusion  with  Pompeius  Trogus) ;  again  we  read  of  the  same 
A.  P. :  IffToplas  'PwfuuVd;  irvviTo^p  ip  ^ifiXloit  t^"',  on  the  other  hand  of  PoUio  of 
Tralles  that  he  composed  a  work  xcpl  rov  i/i^vXiov  rijt  'Pwfifis  voXifwu  tw  ivoXd/JOfffcuf 
Kaiadp  re  kcU  Hofixi/fios,    Here  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  belongs  rather  to  the  consul,  and  that  it  is  this  work 
which  is  alluded  to  as  the  17  books  Urroplat  'FufMiKcU.    GLandoraf,  Unterss.  zu 
Cacs.  u.  8.  Forteetzem,  Erl.  1888,  has  made  the  *  important  discovery  *  that  Asinius 
Pollio  is  the  author  of  the  bell.  afr.  (§  197,  7)  and  the  reviser  and  publisher  of  the 
Caesar-Hirtius  remains  (bell.  gall.  YIH,  bell,  civ.,  bell,  alez.) :  will  this  theoxy 
really  obtain  any  adherents  ? 

4.  On  Pollio  as  an  orator,  both  judicial  and  political  (Hor.  c.  2, 1, 18),  subse- 
quently as  a  declaimer,  see  the  passages  in  HMeter,  orat.  rom.'  p.  487-491  and 
FBlass,  die  griech.  Bereds.  von  Alex.  141.  Sen.  epist.  100,  7  compositio  PMionia 
Asinii  salebrosa  et  exsiliens  et  ubi  minime  exspectes  rdictura,  deniqtte  omnia  apud 
Ciceronem  desinunty  apud  Pollionem  cadunt^  exceptia  paucisaimia  quae  ad  certum  modum 
et  ad  unum  exemplar  adatricta  aunt.  Quint.  10,  1,  118  multa  in  Aainio  Pollione 
inventioy  aumma  diligentia,  adeo  ut  quihuadam  etiam  nimia  videatur,  et  conailii  et  animi 
satia ;  a  nitore  et  iucunditate  Ciceronia  ita  longe  aheat  ut  videri  poaait  aaeculo  prior.  See 
the  account  (exaggerated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker)  in  Tag.  dial.  21 
(above  n.  2),  cf.  25  {numeroaior  Aainiua).  But  in  his  rhetorical  displays  he  was 
floridior  aliquanto  (Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  3)  than  in  his  judicial  speeches.  Specimens 
of  them  are  given  by  the  elder  Seneca ;  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the 
judicial  speeches  in  Meyer  1.1.  491.  Among  the  latter  the  later  ones  are  all  de- 
fensive speeches.  Pin.  NH.  praef.  81  cum  diceretur  Aainiua  PoUio  orationea  in  eum 
fPlancum,  §  209,  8)  parare  quae  ah  ipao  aut  liberia  post  mortem  Planci  ederentur  etc. 
The  accounts  of  his  style  and  his  opposition  to  Cicero  (Quint.  12,  1,  2)  would 
characterise  A.  P.  as  an  adherent  of  the  Atticists  (p.  245),  from  whom  he  is, 
however,  distinguished  by  Quint.  10,  2,  7. 

5.  Other  prose- works  by  Pollio.  As  a  philosophical  writer  (or  penman  ? )  Pollio 
is  mentioned  by  Sen.  ep.  100,  9.  Aainiua  PoUio  ad  Caeaarem  I  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  IJ 
131,  8.  Cf.  n.  6.  There  are  only  three  letters  extant  of  a.  711/48,  from  A\  P.  to 
Cicero,  Cic.  fam.  10,  31-83.  JHSchmalz,  d.  Sprachgebr.  des  A.  P.,  in  the  Festschr. 
z.  Karlsruher  Philol.-Vers.  1882,  76.  From  Charts.  GL.  1,  84,  5,  Prisc.  GL.  2, 
518,  7  and  others,  MHaupt,  op.  2,  67,  infers  the  existence  of  grammatical  works 
by  A.  P.  to  which  he  at»signs  his  literary  and  aesthetic  opinions  (see  below  n.  6), 
also  Charis.  GL.  1,  97,  11  Aainiua  in  Valerium  (i.e.  Catullus,  cf.  §  214,  7  ad  fin.). 
Against  this  see  Berok,  op.  2,  751.    JSteup,  de  Prob.  71. 
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6.  PoUio  as  a  critic  Sen.  oontr.  4,  praef.  3  illud  strtcium  eius  (of  A.  P.)  et 
ofperum  et  nimU  iratum  in  censendo  (so  OJahn  :  ineendio  suo  in  the  MSS.,  ingenio  »uo 
KiEssLiNo)  iudicium  adeo  cessahat  (in  the  declamations  of  A.  P.)  ui  in  midtis  illi 
venia  opu9  esaet  quae  ctb  ipso  vix  impetrabatur  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  B6,  33  Asinius  Pcilio 

fuit  acria  vehenientiae).  SDme  sharp  criticisms  on  rhetoricians  by  As.  in  Ses.  rhet. 
836  ed.  KiBSSL.  p.  532*>.  As  his  judgment  on  Cicero  (§  176,  1)  was  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  historiae,  so  the  one  on  Caesar*s  commentaries  (Suet.  lul.  56;  s?e 
§  196,  1)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source ;  the  censure  of  Cicero  (Sen. 
8uas.  6, 15)  is  from  a  speech  (Sen.  1.1.)  and  perhaps  also  the  one  on  an  expression  of 
Labienus  (Quint.  9,  3,  13,  cf.  ib.  4,  1,  11).  Besidfjs  this,  see  Suet,  gramm.  10  Asiniua 
PoUio  in  libro  quo  ScUlustii  scripta  reprehendit  (cf.  §  206,  5).  This  *  liber'  was 
possibly  in  the  form  of  letters,  cf.  Gell.  10,  26,  1  Aainio  Pollioni  in  qutidam  epistola 
quam  eul  Piancum  (n.  4)  tcripsit  .  .  .  dignum  nota  visum  eat  quod  (Salluatiua)  in 
primo  hiatoriarum  etc.  Cf.  n.  5.  This  *■  liber  *  may  have  contained  also  his  criticism 
on  Cicero's  style  (Quint.  12,  1,  22)  and  his  censure  of  the  Paduan  smack  of  Livy's 
diction  (Quint.  1,  5,  56.  8, 1,  3),  perhaps  the  rejoinder  to  a  remark  of  Livy  de 
onUoribua  qui  verba  antiqua  et  aordida  conaectantur  el  oreUionia  obacuritatem  aeveri- 
tatem  putant  (Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  26). — ^In  general  see  JBThorbecke,  de  C.  A.  P.,  Leid. 
1820.    Dhumann,  GB.  2,  2.     FJacob,  A.  P.,  Ltib.  1852.     OHendecourt,  de  vita, 

.  gestis  et  scriptis  A.  P.,  L5wen  1858.  Teuffel,  PRE.  1»,  1^9.  BLuzzato,  ricerche 
storiche  su  C.  Asin.  PolL,  Padua  1867.  FAAulabd,  de  Asin.  Poll,  vita  et  scriptis, 
Par.  1877.  HPetbr,  JJ.  119,  420.  JHSchmalz,  Sprachgebr.  des  Asin.  Poll. 
Munich*  1890.    See  addenda  to  §  197,  7. 

222.  M.  Valerius  MessaUa  (a.  690/64  B.C.-761/8  a.d.)  served 
Octavianus  with  fidelity  and  sincerity,  but  without  debasing 
himself.  As  an  orator  he  was  on  a  level  with  Pollio,  but  there 
was  somewhat  of  hauteur  and  affectation  about  him,  and  he 
showed  the  jealous  pride  of  a  member  of  the  old  nobility.  He 
subsequently  busied  himself  with  antiquarian  and  grammatical 
investigations  e.g.  concerning  phonetics,  and  here  he  conde- 
scended to  minute  philological  details.  In  his  younger  days  he 
strongly  felt  the  tendency  of  his  time  in  admiring  Greek  litera- 
ture; he  translated  Greek,  and  himself  wrote  in  Greek  both  in 
verse  and  prose  (memoirs). 

1.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  (of  the  consul  698/61 ;  sae  §  171, 12.  BBubohesi,  op.  1, 
407,  MoMMSEN,  ephem.  epigr.  8,  4)  MessaUa  Corvinus.  HixaoNvii.  ad  a.  Abr. 
19^8=695/59  Afeaaala  Corvinua  orator  naacitur  et  T,  Liviua  Patavinua  acriptor 
hiaioricua;  and  ad  a.  Abr.  2027=764/11  a.d.  Meaaala  Corvinua  ante  biennium  quam 
moreretur  ita  memoriam  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  7,  90)  ac  aenaum  amiait  ut  vix  pauca  verba 
coniungeretj  et  ad  extremum  .  .  .  inedia  ae  confecity  anno  aetalia  LXXII  (Fre- 
herianus  LXXVIl),  The  date  of  his  death  (a.d.  11)  is  certainly  wrong,  as  Ovid, 
who  was  exiled  in  Dec.  761/8  a.d.,  was  stiU  at  Borne  when  MessaUa  died  (Ovid. 
Pont.  1,  7,  27-80) :  whence  it  is  evident  that  MessaUa  must  have  died  not  later  than 
761/8.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  72  3rearB  old,  he  must  have  been  born  a. 
689/65  or  690/64,  and  must  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Cicero^s  son  (Cic.  Att.  1,  2, 
1),  together  with  whom  (and  Horace,  bom  end  of  689/65)  MessaUa  studied  at 
Athens  (a.  709/45  sq.).  MessaUa  was  appointed  consul  1  Jan.  ?28/dl,  Cicero  on  the 
iles  of  September  724/80).  KNiprsBDir,  op.  289.  BBobohbsi,  op.  1, 406.  HSchulz,  de 
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Yal.  Mess,  aetate,  Stettin  1886,  is  of  opinion  that  in  giving  the  date  of  Mesaalla^s 
birth  (cf.  §  148, 1)  Hieronymus  erred  owing  to  a  confusion  of  two  pairs  of  oonsols, 
viz.  Caeaare  et  Figuto  (coss.  690/64)  and  Caeaare  et  Bihulo  (coss.  695/59).  The  state- 
ment in  Tac.  dial.  17  Corvinut  in  medium  usque  Augueti  principatum  .  .  . 
duravit^  is  no  doubt  erroneous:  see  Nippebdet  1.1.  297.  After  the  defeat  at 
Philippi  (a,  712/42)  he  went  over  to  Antony,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  his 
revels  (Plin.  NH.  88,  50.  Charis.  6L.  1, 129,  7  Meeaala  contra  Antcnii  littenu]  ib. 
104, 18  M.  Mesaala  de  Antonii  atatuia)  and  made  his  peace  with  Octavianus  (App. 
b.  c.  4,  88),  who  received  him  with  open  arms  and  (a.  718/86  sqq.)  employed  him  in 
several  affairs;  a.  728/81  he  was  even  appointed  consul  in  the  place  of  Antony. 
Messalla  henceforth  remained  faithful  to  Octavianus,  without,  however,  betraying 
his  former  friends  and  principles  (cf.  Plot.  Brut.  58).  Uepi  "Ajcrtoif  ravofx^^'^^ 
(App.  b.  c  4,  88).  His  victory  on  the  Atax  (§  212, 1)  over  the  Aquitanians  on  his 
birthday  (Tib.  1,  7)  and  his  triumph  (ex  Gkillia,  a.  d.  VII  Kal.  Oct.)  727/27. 
HiERON.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1991=728/26 :  Meaaala  Corvinua  primua  praefectua  urfna 
factua  aexio  die  magiatratu  ae  (zbduMvit^  incivilem  poteatatem  eaae  conteatana  ;  cf .  Tag. 
ann.  6, 11.  Nipperdet  op.  288.  Curator  aquarum  a.  748/11,  Front,  aq.  99  cf.  102. 
A.  752/2  he  moved  that  Augustus  should  receive  the  title  of  pater  patriae  (Suet. 
Aug.  58). 

2.  As  early  as  711/48  Cicero  ad  Brut.  1, 15,  1  writes  of  Messalla :  cave  putea 
probitate,  conatantia^  cura^  atudio  reip,  quidquam  illi  eaae  aimHe^  ul  doquentia,  qua 
mirabiliter  excellit^  vix  in  eo  locum  ad  laudandum  habere  videaiur,  quamquam  in 
hoc  ipaa  aapientia  plus  apparet:  ita  graui  iudicio  mttltaque  arte  ae  exercuit  in 
veriaaimo  genere  dicendi,  tanta  autem  induatria  eat  tdntumque  evigiUU  in  atudio  ut 
non  maxima  ingenio  .  .  .  gratia  Jiahenda  videeUur.  The  expression  veriaaimum 
genua  dicendi  shows  that  Messalla  had  not  joined  the  New  Attic  School,  but 
followed  the  manner  of  Cicero.  Cf.  Tag.  dial.  18  Cicerone  mitior  Corvinua  et  dulcior 
et  in  verbia  magis  elabc/ratua.  Quint.  10,  1,  113  Meaaala  nitidua  (cf.  1,  7,  85)  et 
candidua  et  quodamniodo  praef arena  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  auam,  viribua  minor.  Sen. 
coutrov.  2,  12,  8  fuit  Meaaala  exactiaaimi  ingenii  quidem  in  omni  atudiorum  parte^ 
fatini  utique  aemionis  obaervator  diligentiaaimua.  In  Sen.  apocoloc.  10,  2  he  is  called 
diaertiaaimua  vir.  Suet.  Tib.  70  in  oratione  latina  aecutua  eat  Corvinum  Meaaalamy 
quern  aenem  adoleacens  obaervarat.  Meaeala  orator  i5  frequently  mentioned  in  Plin. 
NH. :  7,  90.  10,  52  and  elsewhere.  On  MeasaWs  introductions  see  Quint.  4, 1,  8 
and  Tag.  dial.  20  ad  init.  His  speech  against  Aufidia  (defended  by  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
t  711,  see  §  174,  3)  was  known  to  Quintilian  (10,  1,  22).  See  further  Meyer, 
orator,  fragm.  2  510.    OGruppe,  quaest.  Ann.  (1873)  85. 

3.  Quint.  10,  5,  2  vertere  graeca  in  latinum  veterea  noatri  oratorea  optimum 
iudicabant  ,  .  .  id  Meaaalae  placuitj  multaeque  aunt  ah  eo  acriptae  ad  hunc  modum 
orationes,  adeo  ut  etiam  cum  ilia  Hyperidia  pro  Pliryne  difficiUima  Romania  auhtili- 
late  contenderet.  Hor.  c.  3,  21,  9  eocraticia  madet  sermonihus.  He  wrote  bucolic 
lK)em8  in  Greek  and,  as  it  seems,  in  the  allegorical  manner  of  Vergil's  Bucolics  : 
the  autlior  of  catal.  Verg.  9,  (11 ;  cf.  §  230,  5  n.  1)  lauds  them  to  the  skies.  On 
ac<^x>unt  of  these  or  of  other  poems  Pliny  ep.  5,  8,  5  (above  §  31,  1)  places  him 
among  the  erotic  poets.  The  existence  of  Memoirs  by  Messalla  (perhaps  in  Greek) 
concerning  the  battle  of  Philippi  etc.  may  be  inferred  from  Plut.  Brut.  40.  42.  45, 
and  Appian  also  seems  to  have  used  them  (cf.  e.  g.  b.  c.  4,  38. 121).  Suet.  Aug.  74 
Valeriua  Messala  tradit  etc.  Plin.  NH.  33,  50  Measala  orator  prodidit  etc.  Tag. 
anil.  4,  8i.  Pliny  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  of  b.  9  (ex  .  .  .  Mesaala  Corvino),  83  (ex 
Corvino).  35  (ex  Measala  oratore). — Plin.  NH.  35,  8  extat  Meaaalae  oratoria  indignatio^ 
quae  proliihuii  inaeri  genii  auae  Laevinorum  alienam  imaginem. — Disquisitions  in 
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epistolary  form :  Subt.  gramm.  4  eotdem  lUUratorea  vociUUoa  Meuala  Ccrvinua  in 
qmadatn  epUluLa  oUendii,  Quikt.  1,  7,  85  ideo  mintt$  MesnUa  niiidua  quia  quotdam 
totoi  libeUoa  non  verbis  modo  singulis  sed  eliam  litteris  deditf  of.  ib.  28  Messala  in 
libro  de  S  liUera,  9,  4,  88  quae  fuit  causa  et  Servio  .  .  .  suUrahendae  8  liUerae 
(at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant),  quod  repre- 
hendit  Luranius  (Veranius  Bebok,  of.  §  199,  4),  Messala  defendit.  Cf.  ib.  1,  5, 15. 
BSchOll  (leg.  Xn  tab.  p.  86)  supposes  this  treatise  rather  to  refer  to  Messala  the 
augur  (§  199,  2). 

4.  Poems  in  honour  of  Messalla :  Tib.  1,  7  and  others ;  a  panegyric  in  Tib.  4, 1 
(see  §  245,  8).  Elegia  ad  Messalam  §  280,  5,  n.  1. — In  general  see  the  treatises  by 
CvHall,  Amsterd.  1820  II.  LWiesb,  BerL  1829.  JMJValbtoh,  GrOningen  1874. 
LFoMTAiNE,  Versailles  187a  Cf.  also  EBlHBSirs,  tibull.  BlAtter  (Jena  1876)  49.— 
The  treatise  de  progenie  Augusti  Caesaris,  which  bears  the  name  of  MessaUa, 
is  a  production  of  the  15th  cent.,  last  edited  by  CHTzschuckb,  Lpe.  1798,  and 
BMbcbnatb,  Borne  1820.  Cf.  HJobdan,  Herm.  8,  426  and  esp.  CFWbbsb  (and 
JCabsab)  de  Mess,  libello  de  pr.  A.,  Marb.  1878.  74  II. 

n.  Poets. 

223.  The  earliest  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  period  is  L. 
'Varius  Rufus  (c.  680/74-740/14),  an  admirer  of  Caesar,  then  of 
Octavianus,  on  both  of  whom  he  composed  epic  poems :  but  his 
celebrity  was  chiefly  obtained  by  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes  (a. 
726/29),  and  by  his  friendship  with  Vergil  and  Horace,  especially 
by  editing  the  former's  Aeneid.  Of  about  the  same  age  with 
him,  and  also  a  friend  of  Vergil,  was  Aemilijis  Macer  of  Verona 
(t  738/16),  the  author  of  didactic  poems  in  the  manner  of 
Nicander,  Omithogonia,  Theriaca  and  probably  also  on  a  botanical 
subject  (de  herbis). 

1.  That  Yarius  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Helvius  Cinna  (§  218,  2)  and 
certainly  older  than  Vergil,  appears  from  Vero.  ecL  9,  85  neque  adhuc  Vario  videar 
nee  dicere  Cinna  digna.  An  epic  poem  on  Caesar,  de  morte,  specimens  of  which 
(12  hexameters)  are  given  by  Macb.  6, 1,  89.  6,  2, 19.  FPE.  887.  Hence  Hob.  sat. 
1,  10,  bl  forte  epos  acer  ul  nemo  Varius  ducU,  An  epic  poem  by  Yarius  in  praise  ot 
the  deeds  of  Agrippa  (and  Octavianus)  is  meant  by  Hor.  c.  1,  6,  1-4,  and  this  ho^w 
was  fulfilled  according  to  Pobpuybio  on  Hor.  ep.  1, 16,  25  versus  *  Tene  magis  etc.^ 
.  .  .  sunt  notissimo  ex  panegyrico  Augusli ;  Acaov  ib. :  haec  enim  Varius  de 
Augusto  scripseraL  As  an  epic  poet  he  is  mentioned  together  with  Vergil  by  Hok. 
ep.  2,  8,  55.  Perhaps  he  also  wrote  elegies ;  Porph.  on  Hor.  c.  1,  6, 1  fuit  L,  Varius 
et  ipse  camiinis  et  tragoediarum  (but  only  his  Thyestes  is  known)  et  elegorum  (or 
elegiarum)  auctoTy  Vergilii  contubemalis.  As  a  tragic  poet  he  is  mentioned  by 
Mabt.  8, 18,  7.    When  Horace  wrote  ep.  2, 1,  247  (c  a.  742/12)  Yarius  was  dead. 

2.  A  scholion  in  the  Paris.  7580  s.  YUI  states  (after  the  heading  IneipU 
Thuestes  Varii)  Lucius  Varius  cognomento  Rufus  Thyesten  tragoediam  magna  eura 
absolutam  post  actiacam  victoriam  Augusti  ludis  eius  (a.  725/29  cf.  Dio  51,  19.  21)  tft 
seaena  edidit.  pro  qua  fabula  sestertium  deciens  (as  a  donation  from  the  Emperor) 
aceepiL  FWSchxbibxwin,  £hM.  1, 106.  2,  688.  A  quotation  from  it  in  Quimt.  8, 
8,  45.     Two  anapaestic  fragments  without  mention  of  the  play  in  Bibbscm,  trag.  * 
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229.  Quirt.  10, 1,  98  Varii  TTiyeatea  cuUibet  ffrctecarum  comparari  potest  Tac.  dial. 
12  nee  uUus  Aainii  aut  Messalae  liber  tarn  iUustria  eat  quam  Medea  Ovidii  cnU  Varii 
Thpestee.  Philarqtb.  on  Yerg.  eel.  8, 10  Varium,  cuius  exstat  Tkyestes  tragoedia, 
omnibus  tragicis  praeferenda.    Welcker,  Trag.  8  (1841),  1426. 

8.  His  relations  to  Augustus  (Hor.  ep,  2, 1,  245 ;  he  is  probably  also  meant  by 
QuiMT.  6,  3,  78  L.  Vareus  [so  in  the  MSS.]  Epicurius^  Caesaris.  i.e.  of  Augustas — 
amicus^  §  51,  1),  Maecenas  (paneg.  in  Pis.  288  Maecenas  tragico  quatientem  pulpiia 
gestu  evexit  Varium  ;  cf .  Mart.  8,  56,  21.  12,  4,  1),  Horace  (whom  Varius  introduced 
to  Maecenas,  Hoa.  sat.  1,  6,  55 ;  cf.  1,  5,  40.  98.  1,  9,  28.  1, 10,  81.  2,  8,  21.  68) 
and  Vergil.  A  follower  of  the  Epicurean  Philodemos:  AKOrtb,  BhM.  45,  172. 
For  his  edition  of  the  Aeneid  see  §  228, 2.  A  work  on  Vergil,  Quint.  10,  8,  8 
Vergilium  paudssimos  die  composuisse  versus  auctor  est  Varius.  Cf.  Gell.  17, 10,  2 
amici  familiaresque  P.  VergUii  in  iis  quae  de  ingenio  moribusque  eius  memoriae 
Iradiderunt, — On  the  tragedy  of  Tereus  (the  Progne  of  Greo.  Gorrarius,  Ven.  1558), 
falsely  ascribed  to  Varius,  see  Weichert,  de  L.  Vario  118. — AWeichert,  de  L.  Varii 
et  Cassi  Parmensis  vita  et  carminibus,  Grimma  1886.  BUnoer,  de  Valgii  Bufi 
poematis  (Hal.  1848)  p.  296 ;  L.  Varii  de  morte  eclogae  reliquiae,  Halle  1870.    78 II. 

4.  HiERONYM.  on  Eus.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  2001  (in  the  cod.  Bern.  2002)=788/16 
Aemilius  Macer  Veronensis  poeta  in  Asia  morilur,  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  5,  1  Mopsus 
(inteUegitur)  Aemilius  Macer  Veronensis  poeta,,  amicus  VergUii,  Ovid,  trist.  4, 10, 
43  sctepe  suas  voLucres  legit  mihi  grandior  aevo  quaeque  necet  serpens,  quae  iuvet  kerba 
Macer.  Caton.  dist.  2,  praef . :  quodsi  mage  nosse  laboras  herbarum  vires,  Macer  haee 
tibi  carmina  dicil.  Quint.  10,  1,  87  Macer  et  Lucretius  legendi  quidem,  sed  non  ut 
phrasin  .  .  .  faciant ;  degantes  in  sua  quisque  materia,  sed  alter  (Macer)  Aiiini^M, 
alter  difficilis.  ib.  56  Nicandrum  frustra  secuti  Macer  atque  Vergilius  (cf.  §  241, 1 
ad  fin.)  ?  12,  11,  27  neque  post  Lucretium  ac  Macrum  Vergilius.  6,  8,  96  Ovidius  ex 
ietrastichon  Maori  carmine  librum  in  maloa  poetas  composuit  (but  cf.  §  252,  8).  Tib. 
2,  6,  1.    Manil.  astr.  2,  48. 

5.  A  hexameter  from  Macer  Aemilius  omithogonias  secundo  quoted  in  Dioiiko. 
GL.  1,  374,  21 ;  cf.  Non.  220,  18  Licinius  Macer  in  ornithogonia.  518,  25  Aemilius 
Macer  in  omithogoniae  libra  I.  Isidor.  orig.  12,  7,  19.  Schol.  Bern.  Lucan.  9,  701 
serpentum  nomina  aut  a  Macro  sumpsit  de  libria  therictcon  {nam  duos  edidit)  aut  etc. 
Charis.  GL.  1,  81,  18  Macer  theriacon  ;  cf .  Isidor.  orig.  12,  4,  24.  BUnoer,  Phil.  47, 
555.  Other  quotations  of  a  more  vague  character  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  435.  Schol. 
Bern,  georg.  2,  160.  Charis.  GL.  1,  65,  7.  107,  4.  113,  11. 14,  also  72, 17,  100,  33; 
the  two  passages  last  cited  and  de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  576,  5?)  seem  to  be  from  his 
work  on  botany  (Unoer  p.  11).  The  fragments  in  FPB.  845.  Macer  de  herbis  was 
perhaps  still  known  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  Bahrens,  PLM.  3,  104;  The  work 
set  down  by  Becker,  catal.  bibl.  antiq.74,  no.  82  w&Nucer  de  herbis  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  convent  library  at  Blaubeuren  s.  XI/XII  must  be  the  so-called  Macer 
Floridus  de  viribus  herbarum  (see  below) ;  cf.  also  Becker  1.1. 117, 481  liher  Macri  de 
virtutibus  herbarum.  Pliny  NH.  mentions  Macer  as  one  of  his  authorities  on  b.  9. 
10.  11.  17,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  (Unger  p.  16)  that  also  in  b.  19.  21.  22. 
28.  29.  32,  where  the  list  of  authorities  mentions  Licinius  Macer  in  reference  to 
a  similar  subject,  we  have  the  same  confusion  of  names  as  in  Non.  220,  18  and 
DioMED.  GL.  1,  369, 15  (above  §  156,  6). — For  Macer  in  general  see  Broukhusius 
on  Tib.  2,  6.  p.  274.  Maffei,  Verona  illustr.  3,  2,  41.  BUnoer,  de  Macro  Nicandri 
imitatore,  Friedl.  1845. — The  name  of  Macer  Floridus  or  (Aemilius)  Macer  is 
erroneously  given  to  the  composition  (in  hexameters)  of  a  certain  French  phy- 
sician Odo  Magdunensis  (of  Meun-sur-Loire)  de  viribi^s  herbarum.  X ;  see  AKberT| 
Lit.  d.  MA.  3,  851.    VBosk,  Hermes  8,  63. 
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224.  P.  Vergilius  Maro  was  bom  at  Andes  near  Mantua  on 
Oct.  16,  684/70,  in  modest  circumstances,  but  received  a  careful 
education.  When,  a.  713/41  and  714/40,  bis  paternal  estate  bad 
repeatedly  been  granted  to  veteran  soldiers  of  Octavianus,  tbe 
intercession  of  influential  fiiends  effected  either  restitution  or 
indemnification.  After  that  time,  Vergil  lived  partly  at  Rome, 
partly  in  Campania  (at  Naples),  in  many  ways  impeded  by  his 
weak  health,  but  gradually  becoming  possessed  of  comfortable 
means.  After  the  completion  and  publication  of  bis  Bucolica 
(713/41-716/39)  and  Georgica  (717/37-724/30),  and  when  the 
Aeneid  was  already  far  advanced  (he  began  it  726/29),  Vergil 
wished  to  go  to  Athens  and  Asia  for  tbe  further  elaboration  of 
his  work,  but  at  Athens  he  was  persuaded  by  Augustus  to  return, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  i]l  and  died  at  Brundisium,  Sept.  21, 
736/19,  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  fifty-first  year. 

1.  Sources,  a)  Vita  Vergilii  de oommentario  Valeri  Probi  sublata,  in  HKeil, 
M.  Valerii  Probi  comm.  (Halle  1848)  p.  1  and  in  Beiffebscheid^s  Suetonius  p.  42 
cf.  p.  898.  OJahm^s  Persius  p.  cxli.  This  is  a  carelessly  made  abstract,  but 
keeps  free  from  fabulous  fictions ;  AHibse,  de  commentario  Vergil.  Probi  p.  24. 
BiBBBCK,  JJ.  87,  851. — b)  Donatus^  vita  Vergilii  ap.  Beiffbrschbid  1.1.  p.  54 
and  HHaobh  suppL  vol.  4,  784 ;  various  readings  from  a  Paris  MS.  in  £W5lfflin, 
Phil.  24, 158.  It  is  prefixed  to  Aelius  Donatus^  commentary  on  Vergil  (§  409,  4), 
and  is  mostly  derived,  as  is  shown  by  diction  and  style,  from  Suetonius  de  viris 
illustribus,  who  himself  owed  most  to  the  conscientious  Asconius  (§  295,  2),  who 
was  in  his  turn 'indebted  to  the  works  of  L.  Varius  (§  228,  8)  and  C.  Melissus 
(n.  4) ;  it  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  is  interpolated  with  additions 
from  the  commentary  of  Servius,  especially  several  nonsensical  fictions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  in  the  later  MSS.  are  added  to  the  original  text.  Cf. 
Beiffbrschbid  l.l.  899.  Hagbh  1.1. 676.  JWBeck,  JJ.  188,  502.  The  metrical  work 
of  Phocas  is  entirely  dependent  on  Donatus^  vita :  see  §  472,  4. — c)  Hieronymus  on 
Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  194a  1959. 1964. 1999  (or  to  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing). Also  from  Suetonius.— d)  The  vita  bearing  the  name  of  Servius  (prefixed 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Aeneid),  but  which  is  not  the  genuine  life  mentioned  by 
Servius  in  his  introduction  to  the  Bucolics  p.  8,  25.  29  Thilo;  see  Beiffbrschbid 
1.1.  899.  OBiBBBCK  in  his  edition  of  the  text  of  Vergil  p.  vii. — FinaUy  we  possess 
a  vita  of  slight  value  in  some  MSS.  of  Vergil,  e.g.  two  Bernese,  a  Monaoencis  and 
a  Beginensis ;  see  Bbiffbbschbid  1.1.  52.  Haobm  U.  745.  A  vita  (without  value) 
from  a  MS.  at  St.  Paul  in  Oarinthia  s.  VIII  MPbtschehio,  Wien.  Stud.  4,  16a— 
HNettlbship,  ancient  lives  of  Vergil :  with  an  essay  on  the  poems  of  V.,  Lond.  1879. 

2.  Name.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  are  in  favour  of  Vergiliui  (not  V%rgUiu$),  so  also  the  older  MSS.,  e.g. 
the  Medicean,  and  the  Greeks  also  write  almost  invariably  BtpyDaot  or  0^/xyflUot. 
The  earliest  dated  instance  of  the  spelling  VirffUuu  is  saec  V  a.d.  (see  §  489, 1). 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  about  saec  IX,  the  spelling  Virg,  began  to  be  favoured, 
chiefly  because  of  fictitious  derivations  of  the  name  (from  virgo  or  virga)^  and  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  this  became  quite  victorious.    But  even  then  Angelus 
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Politianus  proved  it  to  be  an  error.  It  has  been  defended  by  FScrultz,  orthogr. 
quaestt.  (Paderb.  1855)  p.  42.  •  JObsrdick,  Studd.  z.  lat.  Orthogr.,  Mtbrat.  1879, 18; 
WschrfKlPh.  1889,  848.  On  the  other  side  see  EHCbner,  JJ.  77,  860.  HHaobm, 
ib.  95,  608.  ThGreizenach,  ib.  97,  p.  294.  FBitschl,  op.  2,  779.  Of.  ThBbrok, 
Phil.  28,  441.  *  JPoHL,  in  the  Progr.  of  Linz  am  Bhein  1871, 14.  But  in  German 
(and  correspondingly  in  £ng.  Fr.  Ital.  etc.)  the  poet  is  called  ^  Virgil.* 

8.  For  the  data  as  to  the  life  of  Verg^  see  esp.  Bibbeck  in  his  edition  of  the 
text  (Bibl.  Teubn.  Lps.  1867)  p.  viii,  cf.  also  GThilo  introd.  to  his  ed.  Vergil's 
mother  was  called  Magia  Polla.  His  father  was  meroennarias  or  figulus  and  by 
his  exertions  gradually  made  a  small  fortune.  The  poet  received  his  instruction 
at  Cremona,  after  696/58.  After  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (15  Oct. 
699/55,  §  208, 1)  he  went  to  Milan,  and  in  701/58  to  Borne,  where  he  ttuduil  ajmd 
Epidium  oratorem  (§  211,  4)  cum  Caesare  Auguito  (vita  Bern.),  though  he  pleaded 
only  once.  He  engaged  all  the  more  zealously  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  and  (Alfenus)  Varus  (§  208, 8)  attended  the  Epicurean  Siro  (Zelfxaw^  MHaupt,  op. 
8, 884  and  Madvio  on  Cic.  fin.  *  p.  886) ;  he  likewise  studied  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  also  medicine.  May  he  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
tum  ?  ?  Prop.  8,  84,  67.  EHeydbhbeich  in  the  commentatt.  philoL  semin.  Lips. 
(1874),  20.  It  is  not  known  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place.  A.  718/41  the 
allotments  of  agri  were  extended  from  Cremona  to  the  neighbouring  territoiy  of 
Mantua  by  the  limitator  Octavius  Musa,  and  VergiFs  paternal  estate  was  assigned 
to  a  centurio  called  Arrius.  Asinius  Pollio  and  Cornelius  Gallus  interceded  with 
Octavianus.  At  the  end  of  the  Perusine  war,  Octavianus  replaced  Pollio  in  Gallia 
transpadana  by  Alfenus  Varus,  a  man  devoted  to  him,  who  indeed  promised  to 
protect  Vergil,  but  did  not  prevent  the  primipilaris  Milienus  Toro  from  possessing 
himself  of  his  paternal  estate,  on  which  occasion  Vergil  was  nearly  killed  by  a 
certain  Clodius.  Vergil  and  his  father  then  fled  to  an  estate  formerly  belonging 
to  Siro  (Catal.  10).  Cornelius  (Gallus)  and  (Aemilius?)  Macer  advised  him  to  go 
to  Borae,  where  the  poet,  who  had  meanwhile  become  known  through  his  Bucolics, 
was  indemnified  through  Maecenas^  intercession,  perhaps  in  Campania  (estate 
near  Nola,  Gell.  6,  20,  1).  At  the  end  of  715/39  Vergil  was  already  so  familiar 
with  Maecenas  that  he  could  introduce  Horace  into  his  circle.  A.  717/37  both 
met  on  the  Iter  Brundisinum,  Hor.  sat.  1,  5,  40.  Horace  addressed  to  Vergil  c.  1, 
3  (a  vpowefi'irTiKby  for  an  Athenian  journey  of  Vergil's,  not  for  the  last),  1,  24. 
4,  12  ?  Cf.  BOcHELER,  coniectanea,  Bonn  1878,  14.  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  89,  867. 
— The  rest  of  Vergil's  life  is  not  remarkable  for  any  events  of  public  interest. 
DoNAT.  vita  35  (51)  dum  Megara  .  .  .  ferventissimo  sole  cognoscit  languoreni 
nodus  est  eumque  non  intermissa  navigatione  (from  Greece  to  Italy)  auxit  Ua  ttl 
ctegrior  aliquanto  Brundisium  appeUeret^  uhi  diebus  paucis  cbiit^  XI  Kal.  Oct.  C,  JSenlio 
Q.  Lucretio  coss.  Cf.  Hieron.  ad  a.  2000.  Ossa  eius  Neapciim  translata  sunt.  A  life  of 
52  years  is  assigned  to  him  by  Donatus  and  the  vita  in  HHaoex,  JJ.  Suppl.  4,  745 ; 
also  AL.  560.  566.  (PLM.  4, 129. 130).— The  plot  of  land  on  which  Vergil's  grave  was 
situated  Inicame  subsequently  the  property  of  Silius  Italicus  (§  231,  12  1.  9.  320,  1 ; 
cf.  Mart.  11,  48.  49).     ECocchia,  la  tomba  di  Virg.,  Turin  1888. 

4.  Personal  appearance.  Donatus'  vita  8  (19)  corpore  et  statura  fuit 
grandly  aquilo  colore^  facie  rusticana^  varia  vfd^udine.  nam  plerumque  a  stamtMcho 
(Hor.  sat.  1,  5,  49)  et  a  faucihus  etc  dclore  capitis  labarabatj  sanguinem  etiam  saepe 
reiecit.  His  portrait  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  works ;  Mart.  14,  186  Ipsius  ei  vuUus 
prima  tahella  gerit.  We  do  not  possess  any  trustworthy  portraits  of  the  poet.  Cf . 
Berkoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  246.  DComparetti,  Virgilio  1, 184.  Portrait  on  the 
mosaic  at  Treves,  representing  the  Muses  (Arch.  Ges.  Berlin,  Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888). 
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DoNATUs'  yita  16  (27)  tn  mrmtmt  iardi$9imum  ae  paene  indoeto  nmiUm  eum  fuitM 
MdUnu  iradidU.  ib.  28  (48)  pronuidiahal  a^dtm  (his  oompoeitions)  cmm  $uatUaU  turn 
lenociniU  miria. 

5.  Personal  ciroujnstances.  Dovatus*  vita  IS  (2i)  potwedit  prope  eeniienf 
tetUriiutn  ex  liberalUati1m»  amieomm  (Hob.  ep.  2,  1,  246  with  Schol.  Mabt.  8,  56,  5. 
Skbv.  Aen.  6,  862)  heUmiique  domum  Bcmae  EtquiliU  tuacta  horioa  Mctecenatiatwej 
quamquam  secetau  (Tag.  diaL  18)  Campaniae  SicUiaeque  pluriwmm  uteretur.  As 
Vergil  lived  very  moderately,  he  might  easily  leave  a  considerable  fortune. 
DoNATUS  87  (56)  heredea  fecit  ex  dimidia  parte  Vcderium  Proculum  fratrem  alio 
patre,  ex  quarta  Auffuetum,  ex  duodeeima  Maecenaten,  ex  rdiqua  (each  '/is)  L, 
Varium  et  Plotium  Tuccam,    Vergil  had  never  been  married. 

225.  Vergil  was  a  childlike,  innocent  and  amiable  character, 
tender,  sincere,  and  peaceful,  a  good  son  and  faithful  friend, 
honourable  and  high-minded,  full  of  devotion  both  to  persons 
and  ideal  interests,  but  not  competent  to  grapple  with  the  tasks 
and  difficulties  of  practical  life.  If  he  had  enemies  notwith- 
standing, they  were  not  personal  adversaries,  but  opponents  in 
regard  to  his  political  and  literary  position.  Something  similar 
to  his  personal  character  may  be  traced  in  his  works.  He  is 
most  successful  in  such  subjects  as  call  for  or  admit  of  a  genial 
treatment,  for  instance,  inanimate  nature,  his  native  country, 
fami]y-ties,  or  love.  But,  weak  and  pliable  as  he  was,  and 
groping  for  his  themes  without  the  sure  instinct  of  genius,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  to  subjects  for  which  his  talent  was 
imperfectly  adapted.  He  collected  his  materials  for  these,  and 
studied  the  Greek  authors  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  scholar ;  he 
worked  up  his  design  and  polished  his  diction  deliberately  and 
exactingly  with  the  industry  of  a  miniature-painter,  and  he  did 
actually  obtain — in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
the  following  centuries — the  highest  honours  both  for  epic  and 
didactic  poetry,  and  his  manner  and  style  became  for  a  long 
period  the  models  for  Roman  poets. 

1.  See  for  the  details  of  the  above  characterisation  Teufpbl,  PBE.  6,  2648. 

2.  His  character  as  a  man.  Horace  (sat.  1,  5,  54)  calls  Vergil  optimue  and  (ib. 
1,  5,  40)  anima  Candida,  See  Dovatus^  vita,  e.g.  11  (22) :  etoreet  animo  tarn  prchum 
contUU  ut  Neapoli  IlapBeplat  vulgo  appellatue  $it  ac  ei  quando  Bomae,  quo  rariMsime 
commeabatj  viaereiur  in  publico  eectantes  demonetranteeque  ae  auUerfugeret  in  proximum 
tectum.  There  is  nothing  iu  the  scandal  recorded  by  Dohatus  9  (20)  on  his  love- 
uffiiir  with  his  favourite  slave  Alexander  (= Alexis  in  eol.  2.  Mabt.  5,  16,  2,  on 
which  see  Friedl&nder)  and  with  Kebes,  as  weU  as  with  Plotia  Hieria,  an  amica  of 
L.  Varius  (HHagxv  in  Bibbxck^s  prolegg.  p.  vi,  who  might  also  have  quoted  the 
Greek  name  as  evidence;  see  also  EWOlfflih,  Phil.  24,  154).  Ib.  12  (28)  bona 
cuiuedam  exulantie  ojferente  Augudo  non  iuHinuit  accipere. 


? 
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8.  DoNAT.  48  (61)  6Ureetatore9  Vergilio  numquam  de/uerunt.  As  such  he  men- 
tions Numitorius  with  his  Antibuoolica  (§  226,  n.  1),  the  Aeneidomastix  of  Oarvilins 
Pictor  (Sebv.  ecL  2,  23  hunc  veraum  meUe  distinguetu  Vergiliomtulix  vUuperai), 
Herennius,  who  tantum  vitia  eius,  Perellius  Faustns,  who  furta  (eiut)  contrtucit. 
sunt  et  Q.  Octavi  AvUi  biunorrfyriay  {homoeothdeuUm  in  the  MS8.)  oclo  volumina,  quae 
quo8  el  unde  versus  transttderit  continent^  ib.  48-45  (61-68).  To  these  we  should  add 
Bavins  and  Mevius  (§  283,  2),  Anser  a  partisan  of  Antony  (very  doubtful,  see 
below  §  283,  8),  Comificius  (§  209,  2  ad  fin.),  subsequently  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  84) 
and  others.  Echoes  of  these  hostile  criticisms  in  Mace.  sat.  1,  24,  6.  8, 10-12  and 
especially  5,  8-16  on  supposed  furta  by  Vergil.  On  the  other  hand,  Asoonius 
Pedianus  wrote  a  liber  contra  obtrectatores  Vergilii,  Donatus  46  (64).  Cf.  Bib- 
beck's  prolegomena  96  and  below  §  295,  2. 

4.  Hoe.  sat.  1, 10,  45  moUe  cttque  fckcdum  Vergilio  annuerunt  .  .  .  Camenae, 
Descriptions  of  inanimate  nature  occur  in  the  eel.  and  georg.,  also  Aen.  5,  218.  9, 
485. 11,  68;  of  a  semi-idyllic  character  are  also  Aen.  4,  803  sqq.  11,  456;  cf.  12,  478. 
He  describes  some  plants  in  a  strikingly  picturesque  manner,  EMeyee,  Gtesch.  d. 

y"  Botanik  1,  874.  His  patriotic  warmth  ge.  2,  186.  Aen.  6,  809.  842.  He  sym- 
pathises with  family  happiness  and  the  grief  of  a  mother  ge.  2,  528.  Aen.  6, 
680.  8,  408.  9,  288.  475 ;  cf .  also  the  pathetic  passage  on  Marcellus  at  the  end  of 
Aen.  6  (860).  The  whole  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid  attests  Vergirs  sense  of  love, 
and  this  may  be  pronounced  the  most  successful  part  of  the  whole.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  Vergil,  see  WHeetzbeeo  on  Aen.  12,  821.  But  cf. 
also  p.  445, 1.  27.  All  his  characters  bear  the  stamp  of  mild  humanity,  free  from 
harshness  and  ruggedness,  but  alao  devoid  of  energy.  ECollilieux,  la  couleur 
locale  dans  PEn^ide,  Par.  1881,  has  counted  in  Vergil  20  expressions  for  joy  and 
liappiness  occurring  in  814  passages,  against  58  which  express  pain  and  sorrow, 
in  1071  passages ! 

5.  Quint.  10,  3,  8  VergUium  pauciaeimos  die  composuisse  versus  auctor  est  Varius 
(§  228,  8) ;  cf.  ib.  10,  1,  86  curcte  et  diligentiae  vel  ideo  in  Vergilio  plus  (than  in 
Homer)  est  quod  ei  fuit  magis  laborandum  et  quantum  eminentibus  vincimur  fortasse 
aequalitate  pensamus  (but  this  very  aequalitas^  if  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  it, 
ends  by  becoming  monotonous).  Gkll.  17,  10,  2.  Donat.  vita  22  (83)  cf.  84  (49). 
To  the  Georgics  Vergil  devoted  at  least  7  years,  and  on  the  Aeneid  he  had  already 
bestowed  at  least  10  and  thought  of  devoting  to  it  another  triennium  continuum 
(Donatus  35  =  51),  after  which  time  he  wished  to  leave  off  writing  and  to  devote 
himself  to  a  contemplative  life  (ut  reliqua  vita  tantum  philosophiae  vacaretj  Donat. 
1.1.).  Writing  poetry  was  to  him  a  labour,  the  end  of  which  he  longed  to  see. 
The  unpractical  scholar  often  betrays  himself  in  Vergil's  poems,  e.g.  ge.  1,  281.  3, 
26.  4,  408.  Ph Wagner  in  Heyne's  ed.  4  p.  590.  WHertzberg  on  Aen.  8,  660.  70a 
726.  As  to  his  want  of  originality,  see  our  observations  on  each  of  his  poems  and 
the  collections  by  FUrsinus,  Virgilius  collatione  graecorum  scriptorum  illustratus, 
Antv.  1568,  Leov.  1747.    FGEichhoff,  6tudes  grecques  sur  Virgile,  Paris  1825  III. 

•    Also  WBibbeck  in  his  brother's  edition.  •  BWOhler,  Einfl.  des  Lucrez.  auf  die 
Dichter  der  august.  Zeit  I  (Virgil),  Greifsw.  1876. 

6.  In  his  political  views,  Vergil  was  a  thorough  Augustan.'  It  is  true,  he 
fondly  glances  back  at  Bome's  great  past  ( Vergilius,  amantissimus  vetustatis^  Quint. 
1, 7,  18),  but  in  his  own  time  he  rejoices  above  all  at  the  restoration  of  peace  and  takes 
every  opportunity  of  praising  the  author  of  the  new  order.  Yet  he  has  been  spared 
the  charge  of  servility  which  has  been  brought  against  Horace  with  so  much  noise, 
perhaps  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  less  politically  accountable.    Compai^ 
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with  Antony,  the  cause  of  Octavianus  appears  also  to  Vergil  (see  above  p.  408,  n.  1) 
to  be  the  national  cause,  Aen.  8,  685  sqq.  A  philosophical  theory  of  life  is 
nowhere  prominent ;  here  also  all  is  resolved  into  tender-heartedness.  See  how- 
ever Aldbxhoven,  dber  den  virgilischen  FataUsmus,  Batezeb.  1860.  BDibtsch, 
theologumenon  Vergilianorum  particula,  Grimma  1858.  GBoissikb,  la  religion 
romaine  1  (Par.  1874),  250. 178. 

7.  Language,  metre  etc.  (see  also  below  under  the  separate  works):  Indices 
verborum  by  NErtthrabus,  CBuabus  and  others  see  §  281,  10.  GAKoch  (and 
KEX>E0RGB8),  WOrterb.  zu  Verg.,  Hanov.  •  1886.  JBGrkehough,  a  special  vocabu-  ■  f 
lary  to  Virg.,  Lond.  1883.  PhWaonbr,  quaestt.  Verg.  in  Heyne's  ed.  4,  p.  883. — 
BWoTKE,  alte  Formen  bei  V.,  Wien.  Stud.  8, 181.  EvFbistiiahtkl,  die  Deklin.  der 
griech.  £igennamen  bei  Verg.,  Baden  1867.  ESibokl,  die  nom.  propria  (Greek 
forms)  in  der  Aen.,  Budweis  1887.  Pbtbrsson  and  Uddoren,  de  syntaxi  Verg. 
quaestt.,  Upsala  1853.  ^  PhSpitta,  quaestt.  Verg.  (on  the  use  of  the  plural  to 
designate  a  single  object  or  conception),  Gdtt.  1867.  «  FSass,  de  numero  plurali  (in 
Verg.),  Kiel  1873.  ESetss,  d.  Plur.  der  substant.  Abstr.  in  V.s  Aen.,  Iglau  1882. 
FArroiirE,  de  casuum  syntaxi  vergil..  Par.  1883.  CBantz,  der  Accus.  bei  V.,  DtLren 
1871.  HDiTTEL,  der  Dativ  bei  V.,  Innsbruck  1873.  HKerh,  z.  Gebr.  d.  Abl.  b.  V., 
Schweinf urt  1881.  CSchCler,  quaestt.  Verg.  (c.  2 :  de  abl.  usu  V.),  Greifsw.  1888. 
WvSteltzer,  d.  Gebr.  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  Nordhausen  1875.  •  GhJIhicke,  die  sog. 
Gr&cismen  im  Gebr.  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  OberhoUabrunn  1874.  FMaixmxr,  de 
infinitivi  usu  Verg.,  Leipz.  (Agram)  1877.  HKrausb,  de  Verg.  usurpatione 
infinitivi,  Halle  1878.  EWeissenborv,  d.  Satz  u.  Periodenbau  in  V.s  Aen.,  Mtkhl- 
hausen  i/Th.  1879.  JLet,  Verg.  quaestt.  spec.  I:  de  temporum  asu  (that  is  on  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  praes.  hist,  and  perf.),  SaarbrQcken  1877;  ZfGW.  36,  111. 
Places,  de  ex  in  compositis  in  Verg.  Aen.,  Budweis  1882.  MKrapft,  z.  Wort- 
stellung  V.8,  Goslar  1887.  PvBoltehstxrv,  d.  Wortstellung,  bes.  die  Stell.  d. 
Pr&pp.  in  V.S  Aen.,  Dramb.  1880.  Ober  die  Wortsymmetrie  i.  d.  Aen.  JKvicala, 
neue  Beitr.  z.  £rkl.  d.  Aen.  (1881)  274 ;  tlb.  d.  Alliteration  in  d.  Aen.  (with  great 
exaggerations),  ib.  293.-^tSobibski,  Vergil  u.  Ovid  nach  ihren  Gleichnissen,  ^ 
Lemberg  1861.  •  ThEppelin,  die  Vergleichungen  V.s,  Lahr  1862.  *  WHornbostel, 
die  Gleichnisse  bei  V.,  Batzeb.  1870.  Houbeh,  do  oomparationibus  ^^r^.^  DOsseld. 
1876.  *  AKrovdl,  quae  potiss.  V.  similitudinibi^  illustraverit,  Prerau  1878. 
GKopBTscH,  de  comparatt.  Verg.,  Lyck  1879.  Gaspers,  de  oomparatt.  Verg., 
Hagenau  1883.  ZiiocERMAinr,  BlfdbayrGW.  1870,  221.  CGJaoob,  de  epithetorum 
nonnullorum  ap.  Verg.  vi  et  natura,  Cologne  1829 ;  quaestt.  epicae,  Quedlinb.  1889. 
LCholevius,  epitheta  omantia  ap.  Verg.  et  posteriores  I,  KOnigsb.  1865.  LOvzwer, 
ab.  Personificationen  in  Vj  Ged.,  GUtersloh  1876.^  WHsrtzbero^s  Aeneis  (Stuttg. 
1859)  p.  XIV  (on  V.'s  emplojrment  of  hypallage,  metonymy  and  hendiadys). 
BBraumOller,  tlb.  Tropen  u.  Figuren  in  V.s  Aen.,  Berl.  1877.  82  II.  ThLadewio, 
de  V.  verborum  novatore  I,  Neustrelitz  1869.  HLOwx,  de  elocutione  Verg.,  Grimma 
1873.  Cf.  also  §  282,  6. — On  Vergil^s  great  care  in  polishing  his  lines,  see 
LMOller;  de  re  metr.  140. 188. 190.  *  Also  WGossbau,  de  hexam.  Verg.  in  his  ed. 
MWDbobisch,  Lpz.  SBer.  1866,  76.  1868,  la  13a  1871,  1.  1872,  1.  1878,  7. 
CScHAPBB,  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emend.  39.  «ThBibt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  39.'  JWClouoh, 
the  hexameter  of  V.,  Boston  1880.  PKlbiveckx,  de  penthem.  et  hephthemimere 
caesuris  a  Verg.  (esp.  in  eel.  et  georg.)  usurpatis,  Halle  1882.  J  Walsxb,  ZfoG.  38, 
1  (caes.  K,  TftLr.  rpoxO*  IDkahbim,  de  Verg.  arte  rhythmica,  JJ.  129,  70.  ThFbah- 
ZKV,  d.  Untersch.  des  Hex.  b.  V.,  u.  Hor.,  Crefeld  1881.  EAlbbbcht,  wicderholte 
Verse  u.  Versteile  b.  V.,  Herm.  16,  398  (with  addenda,  ZfGW.  86,  Jahresber. 
243). 
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226.  The  extant  poems  of  Vergil  are  in  the  following  list 
arranged  according  to  the  date  of  their  composition. 

The  number  of  lines  in  the  whole  of  the  Yergilian  poems  is  given  in  an 
epigram  (AL.  717  PLM.  4, 178)  as  12,847.  Our  Vergil  M8S.  give  12,912  lines.  On 
the  variation  see  ThBirt,  Buchwesen,  174. 

/  1)  Bucolica,  ten  poems,  written  713/41-716/39,  imitations, 
partly  almost  translations,  of  Theokritos,  but  with  an  artificial 
admixture  of  persons  and  events  of  contemporaneous  history. 
The  symmetrical  composition  of  these  poems  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  neither  can  a  uniform  strophic  arrangement  be  demonstrated. 

1.  DoNATUS^  vita  19  (80)  cum  re$  nmunuu  incohaaaet  <ffen8U$  materia  (cf.  Serv. 
eel.  6,  8  Aeneidem  aut  geata  regum  Albanorum^  quae  ooepla  omieU  nominum  tuperUale 
deterritus)  ad  bucolica  tratuiit,  maxims  ut  Aiinium  PciUianem  Alfenumque  Varum  et 
Comelium  Galium  ceUbraret,  quia  in  diatrtbutione  agrarum  .  .  .  indemnem  9e 
praeatitisHent,  25  (40)  hucclica  triennio  .  .  .  perfecit,  Cf .  Pbob.  p.  7, 7  K.  cum  cerium 
tfit  eum^  ut  Aaconitis  Pedianua  dicit^  XXVIII  annoa  natum^ — i.e.  end  of  712/42 — hucdlioa 
edidiaae  ;  cf.  Serv.  eel.  p.  8,  26  Th.  Servius*  vita  Verg.  p.  2,  8  Th.  tunc  ei  propoauit 
PcUio  ut  carmen  bucdicum  aeriberet^  quod  eum  conatat  triennio  acripaiaae  et  emendaaae. 
Don.  26  (41)  bucolica  eo  aucceaau  edidit  ut  in  acena  quoque  per  caniorea  crebro  pronun- 
tiarentur  (cf.  Tag.  diaL  18.  Serv.  ecL  6, 11).  48  (61)  prdatia  bucotida  Nitmiloriua 
quidam  reacripait  antibucclica,  duaa  modo  edogaa,  aed  inaulaiaaime,  nptpS^as,  quarum 
prioria  initium  eat  ^  Tityre^  ai  toga  calda  tibi,  quo  tegmine  fagif\  aequentia  *  Die 
mihij  Damoetaj  cuium  pecuaf  anne  latinumf  noif,  verum  Aegonia  noatri  aic  rure 
locunturJ*  The  individual  poems  are  called  in  the  MSS.  edogae  (eglogae) :  cf .  §  29, 1. 
278,  1.  Amongst  them,  eel.  10  is  confessedly  the  last  composed ;  eel.  1  and  9, 
4  and  8,  and  6  contain  hints  for  fixing  their  date  of  composition ;  of  5  it  may  at 
least  be  stated  that  it  was  written  after  2  and  8,  in  both  of  which,  and  in  eel.  7, 
which  is  similar,  the  bucolic  subject-matter  is  least  alloyed  with  historical 
allusions,  for  which  reason  they  are  perhaps  the  earliest  pieces  of  the  whole 
collection.  See  Bibbeck,  prolegg.  p.  1.  CSchaper  (JJ.  89,  638.  769 ;  de  eel.  Verg. 
interpr.  et  emend.,  Posen  1872 ;  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emendatis,  Berl.  1878 ;  in  his 
introd.  to  Ladewig's  ed.;  symb.  loachim.  [BerL  1880j  1,  8;  JB.  1882  2,  188)  has 
advanced  the  erroneous  opinion  that  ecL  4.  6.  10  are  considerably  later  than 
the  others  which  were  composed  between  712/42-716/88,  and  that  they  were 
not  written  until  between  727/27-729/25.  Against  this  see  Bibbeck  1.1.  p.  18. 
BBiTSCHOFSKY,  quibus  temporibus  quoque  ordiue  Verg.  eclogas  composuerit, 
Stokerau  1876.  EKrause,  quib.  tempp.  quoque  ordine  V.  eel.  scripserit,  Berl. 
1884.  APkztoode,  de  eel.  V.  tempp.,  Berl.  1886.  AFeilchemfeld,  de  V.  buc 
tempp.,  Lpz.  1886.  The  Bucolica  appear  to  have  been  published  separately  at  first 
and  they  had  separate  headings  (eel.  6,  12).  From  georg.  4,  566  it  is  evident 
that  in  publishing  the  whole  collection  Vergil  himself  assigned  the  first  plaoe 
to  eel.  1,  and  thus,  perhaps  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  due  to  him ;  cf.  Ov. 
am.  1,  15,  25. 

2.  With  regard  to  Theokritos  the  eclogues  show  a  procedure  very  much  like 
the  contamination  in  the  poets  of  palliatae  (§  16,  9) :  e.g.  eel.  8  is  constructed  after 
Theokritos  id.  4  and  5 ;  eel.  8  after  Theokr.  id.  1  and  2.  A  comparison  with  the 
Greek  poet  is  rarely  in  favour  of  the  Boman  imitator,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
very  evident  how  Theokritos  is  spoilt,  cf.  e.g.  8,  43  by  the  side  of  Theokr.  8, 18. 
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Altogether  these  mstic  poems  axe  the  least  snooessful  works  of  the  poet ;  they  are 
devoid  of  all  rustic  freshness,  the  heavy  air  of  the  study  is  rather  suggested  in  the 
affected  formality  of  the  style,  the  superficiality  of  the  characterisation,  the  want 
of  dramatic  life,  the  confusion  between  the  ostensible  and  the  deeper  meaning,  and 
the  constant  admixture  of  things  unsuited  to  the  Graeoo-Sicilian  form  which  the 
poet  has  adopted.  Tityrus  (ecL  1)  and  Menalcas  (eel.  5.  9)  properly  denote  Vergil 
himself,  Daphnis  (eel.  5)  is  Oaesar ;  in  ecL  8,  84  there  is  a  sudden  transition  from 
bucolic  surroundings  to  Pollio  and  Bavius  and  Mevius  (§  225, 8)  etc.  Eel.  4,  the 
bombastic  and  exaggerated  prophecy  of  a  new  golden  age,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  bucolic  style.  Cf.  CPbtbb,  Gtesch.  Boms  8, 106. — Gbll.  9,  9,  4  sqq.  GAGebaukr, 
de  poett.  graec.  buooL,  imprimis  Theocriti,  carmm.  in  edogis  a  Y.  expressis,  vol.  I, 
Lpe.  1861;  quatenus  V.  in  epithetis  imitatus  sit  Theocritum,  Zwickau  1868. 
EBOtthxb,  d.  Yerh.  v.  Y.s  ecL  su  Theokr.,  Insterb.  1878. 

8.  The  fashionable  theory  of  strophic  composition  was  applied  to  the  eclogues 
by  OBiBBECK,  JJ.  75,  65,  and  subsequently  in  his  editions ;  likewise  WHKolstbr, 
Yj9  Eklogen  in  ihrer  stroph.  Gliederung  nachgewiesen  mit  Gommentar,  Lpz.  1882. 
"RMata^  ad  stroph.  Yerg.  oompositionem  (zu  ecL  10),  Trebitsch  1878 ;  d.  stroph. 
Glieder.  in  Yjb  eel.  2  u.  10  nachgewiesen,  Treb.  1882.  Of.  BPeipkr,  JJ.  91,  844. 
95,  456.  97, 167.  Wbstphal,  griech.  Metarik  2  (1868),  xviii  and  the  sober  opinion 
of  PhWaoner,  Phil.  Suppl.  1,  896.  This  hypothesis  cannot  hold  its  ground  against 
an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  eclogues  themselves.  That  which  is  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  amoebaean  songs  (e.g.  8,  60.  7,  21)  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
poems  as  a  whole.  See  also  BIadvio,  adv.  2,  29. 110.  Haaq,  de  ratione  strophica 
carm.  buc.  Yerg.,  BerL  1876. 

v 
/      4.  Yergil^s  rustic  poems  (text,  transL  and  explanation)  by  JHYoss  (I  and  II 

Buc,  m  and  lY  Georg.)  Altona  1789-97  (1800-^)  lY.    EcL  and  georg.  by 

ChAhthov,  Lond.'  1882.  By  ASidgwick,  Gambr.  1887.  Yirg.  Buc.  erkL  v.  EGlasbr, 

Halle  1876.    Kolster^s   commentary  on  the   buc.  see  n.  8. — A  translation  by 

CNOsiAKDSB,  Btuttg.  1884  and  1868.    FWGbmtbb,  Y.8  Ekl.  metr.  abers.  m.  Einl. 

lib.  Y.S  Leboi  u.  Fortleben  als  Diohter  u.  Zauberer  etc.,  Lps.'  1856.    A  translation 

(with  georg.  and  youthful  poems)  by  WBihdsb,  Stuttg.  1856  and  HDOtschkx  (eel. 

and    georg.),  Stuttg.  1884.     In   English    verse   by   CSCalverlbt,  Gamb.  1866. 

SPalicsb,  Lond.  1888. 

5.  PHoFMAHX-PxERLKAMP.  ad  Yirgilium  (ecL  and  georg.),  Mnemos.  10,  1. 
118.  229.  867.  ThLadewio,  Beurteilung  der  Peerlkampechen  Bem.  z.  d.  Iftndl. 
Gedd.  Y.S,  Neustrelits  1864. 

6.  GScHApxB,  de   eclogis   Yerg.  interpretandis   et   emendandis,  Posen  1872. 
Jl  EGlaser,  Y.  als  Naturdichter  u.  Theist ;  Einl.  su  Buk.  u.  Georg.,  Gutersloh  1880. 

— GBippABT,  Beitr.  z.  ErkL  u.  Erit.  d.  Y.  (eel.  1  und  2),  Prague  1869  (=Abh.  d.  k. 
b6hm.  Qes,  d.  Wiss.  6,  2).  •  FDChamouiov,  Yirgil  and  Pollio,  an  essay  on  Y.s  eol. 
2-5,  Basle  1876.  PWFkstmOlijes,  die  messianisohe  (!  see  however  §  281, 4)  Weis- 
sagung  in  Y.s  eoL  4,  Metten  1852.  GFSchOmaxh,  op.  1,  50.  I/^ibsebebcht,  Damaris 
2  (1861),  197.  WGEBHABi>T,ZfGW.28,561.  BHoFPMAHH,deY.eoLIY.interpretanda^ 
Hoesleben  1877.  ThPlCss,  JJ.  101, 146.  115, 69.  PAHWimxebs,  de  Yerg.  eel.  quarta, 
MOnst.  1874.  OHellihqhaus,  de  Y.  ecL  lY,  Mdnst.  1875.  OGbuppe,  Culte  und 
l^ythen  1,  687.  MSonxtao,  z.  ErkL  virg.  Ekl.  (4  and  10),  Frankf.  a/0.  1886. 
BliAXA,  ZfoG.  84,  249.  On  ed.  6  GKbttmxb,  ZfGW.  82,  885.  HFlach,  JJ. 
117,  688.  CScHAFXE,  ib.  859.  On  eel.  8  FCGObbel,  de  Y.  ed.  YUI,  de  Theocr.  id. 
I  et  n  etc,  Warendorf  1862.  JYahleh,  Berl.  ind.  lect  1888.  EvLkutsch,  Phil. 
22,214.    BPkifxb*  J  J.  89, 456.    JHuxmxb,  Zf5G.  28,  421.    On  ecL  2. 4. 10  EGlasbb, 
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Verb,  der  Geraer  PhU.-Ver8.  (Lpz.  1879)  55;  phil.  Anz.  9,  646;  JJ.  121,  347. 
GGevebs;  die  10  Eel.  des  Y.  eine  Parodie,  Verden  1864  (alBo  PhWaovbb,  JJ.  91, 
773).  HFlach,  JJ.  119,  791. — StStbffani,  Archaismen  u.  yulgarismen  in  V.8  eel., 
Mitterb.  1884.  KBrahdt,  de  re  metr.  in  eel.  V.,  in  the  Festechr.,  Salawedel  1882. 
— Literary  reviews  (on  the  Eel.  und  (Jeorg.)  by  H  and  ThFritzschk,  JB.  1878, 808. 
1874/75  1,  254.  1876  2,  128.  1877  2,  76.  CSchapeb  ib.  1882  2,  112.  See  also 
§  228,  9  ad  fin.  Edition  by  FHbrmes,  Dessan  1890.  Eel.  4 :  CPascal,  Toiin  1888. 
Eel.  8 :  M.  Sonhtao,  Wschrf KlPh.  1888, 1418. 

227.  2)  Georgica,  four  books,  written  717/37-724/30.  The 
first  book  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  the  cultivation  of 
trees,  the  third  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  fourth  of  bees.  It 
is  a  didactic  poem,  written  at  the  behest  of  and  dedicated  to 
Maecenas,  but  on  a  subject  so  well  suited  to  the  personal  inclina- 
tions and  gifts  of  the  poet,  that  in  it  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of 
the  Vergilian  muse  were  able  to  develop  themselves  most  freely 
and  luxuriantly.  The  subject  is  treated  with  evident  love  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  thorough  knowledge,  and 
glorified  and  idealised  as  much  as  its  character  permitted,  so 
that  even  the  didactic  parts  are  not  essentially  different  in  tone 
from  those  which  are  purely  poetical.  The  poem  has  thus  been 
rendered  the  most  perfect  of  the  larger  productions  of  Boman 
art-poetry. 

1.  DoNATUS^  vita  20  (81)  deinde  (after  his  Bug.)  edidil  georgica  in  honorem 
Maecenatii,  25  (40)  georgica  aepteni  .  .  .  perfecit  annis.  (cf.  Sbrv.  vita  Verg. 
p.  2,  9  Th.  item  proposuU  Maecenas  georgica^  quae  acripsit  emendavitque  aeptem  annie.) 
27  (42)  georgica  reverao  post  actiacam  victoriam  Auguato  atque  Ateltae  reficiendarum 
faucium  causa  commorarUi  per  continuum  quadriduum  legit ,  auacipiente  Maecen€Us 
legendi  vicem  quotiena  interpellaretur  ipae  vocia  offenaione.  We  see  that  the  work 
was  quite  ready  (about  the  middle  of  a.  725/29) ;  it  was  fit  for  publication  and 
may  have  been  so  for  several  months  already.  That  the  publication  was  then  not 
delayed  much  longer,  appears  probable  on  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  Aeneid.  A  second  edition  by  Vergil  himself  may  be  inferred 
from  Serv.  eel.  10.  1  fuit  autem  (Ckjmelius  Grallus,  see  §  282)  amicua  Vergilii,  adeo 
ut  quartua  georgicorum  {liber)  a  medio  (1.  315  sqq.)  uaque  adfinem  eiua  laudea  tenerety 
quaa  poatea  (after  G^allus^  disgrace  and  death,  a.  72^127)  iubente  Auguato  in  AriattMei 
fabulam  commutavit.  See  on  georg.  4,  14  aciendum  .  .  .  ultimam  partem  huiua 
libri  eaae  mutatam.  nam  laudea  GaUi  habuit  locua  iUe  qtii  nunc  Ariataei  et  Orphei 
continet  fabulam^  quae  inaeria  eat  poatquam  irato  Auguato  Gallua  occiaua  eat  (the 
,  statements  are  impugned  by  EKlebs,  de  scriptoribus  aet.  Sullanae,  Berl.  1876, 
p.  iM^.  JWano,  de  Serv.  ad  V.  eel.  10,  1  et  georg.  4, 1  annotatis,  Klagenfurt  1883). 
A  proposal  of  this  kind  would  never  have  been  made  to  Horace,  much  less  would 
he  have  acted  on  it.  But  Vergil  yielded  to  it,  and  a  second  edition  was  accord- 
ingly published  about  729/25,  this  re-issue  being  of  course  intended  for  publicity. 
But  it  is  in  itself  probable  that  the  poet  introduced  other  changes  also,  and 
some  traces  seem  to  point  to  this  quite  positively  (Bibbeck,  prolegg.  23.  24.  30) ; 
but  they  cannot  have  been  very  thorough,  as  even  in  the  present  shape  of  the 
work  no  allusion  carries  us  earlier  than  717/37  or  later  than  724/30  or  725/29 
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(ib.  p.  14).  A  third  edition  may  be  inferred  from  Dohatus^  vita  40  (58)  Vario  ae 
timul  Tuccae  tcripta  tua  mh  ea  eondictione  UgavU  ne  quid  edertnt  quod  non  a  $e 
editum  estei,  as  this  implies  authority  to  republish  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 
It  may  be  granted  that  in  a  third  edition  by  another  hand  and  after  two  different 
(earlier  editions  some  errors  might  arise ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  the 
unfinished  state  of  the  Oeorgics,  as  both  beginning  and  end  show  that  the  poet, 
for  bis  part,  completed  the  work.  The  criticism  in  Bibbbck's  Prolegg.  p.  81-48 
touches  only  insignificant  details,  or  proves,  if  anything,  that  the  poem  might 
perhaps  have  been  made  more  perfect  than  it  actually  is.  ATittler,  die  Zeit 
der  VerOffentlichimg  der  Georg.,  Brieg  1857.  CScHArsR,  de  georgicis  a  VergiUo 
emendatis,  Berl.  1878  (date  of  composition  728/81-725/29,  when  it  was  published, 
new  ed.  729/^ ;  against  this  OBibbeck.  Jen.  LZ.  1874,  815.  EGlaskr,  JJ.  109, 
570).  FBoRoius,  de  tempp.  quibus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  et  perfecta  sint,  Halle 
1875.    GoNiNOTON,  joum.  of  phil.  1,  54  124. 

2.  For  the  subject-matter  Vergil  availed  himself  of  his  personal  observation 
and  experience  in  his  youth.  But  his  whole  bent  of  mind  would  also  induce 
him  to  consult  other  works,  especially  as  both  Greek  and  Boman  literature 
abounded  in  works  on  agriculture  (see  §  54).  Sbbv.  georg.  1,  48  Mine  sciendum 
Xenoph(ndem  scripeisse  unum  librum  oeconomicum^  cuius  pars  ultima  agrieulturam 
continet,  de  qua  parte  mtdia  ad  hoe  opus  Vergilius  transtulit  (?8ee  Morsch  LI.  84) 
sicut  etiam  de  georgicis  Magonis  Afri  (§  54,  1),  CaUmis  (§  122),  Varronis  (§  168), 
Ciceronis  quoque  libro  tertio  oeconomicorum  (§  177*,  2),  qui  agrieulturam  contineL  On 
Hyginus  see  §  262,  8.  Quint.  10,  1,  56  ^nici/  ^  .  .  iyr»eafi<2rtim  (for  the  fragments 
of  his  yettfjyiKd  see  OScukeider,  Nicandrea,  p.  79)  frustra  secuii  sunt  Macer  atque 
Vergilius  t  and  Macr.  5,  22,  9  Nicander  huius  esl  ttucior  hisioriae  (in  georg.  8,  891) ; 
cf.  Serv.  georg.  2,  215.  In  the  passage  from  Quintilian  quoted  above,  it  is  not 
allowable  to  write  (with  BUmoer)  Macer  aique  Valgius  (§  241,  1) ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  words  in  Quintilian  immediately  following:  quidf  Euphorionem  transihi- 
musf  quern  nisi  probasset  Vergilius  idem,  numquam  etc.  Of.  HMorsch  1.1.  52. 
OScHNEiDER  1.1.  p.  74.  Macr.  5,  2,  4  vulgo-  nota  sunt  quod  {Vergilius)  Theo- 
critum  sihi  fecerii  pastoralis  operis  auetorem,  ruralis  Hesiodum  et  quod  in  ipsis 
georgicis  tempestcUis  serenitatisque  signa  de  Arati  phaenomenis  traxerit.  Gell.  9,  9,  8 
itcUe  et  considerate  Vergilius,  cum  aut  Homeri  aut  Hesiodi  aut  Apollonii  out  Parthenii 
(cf.  ib.  18,  27,  1)  aut  Callimachi  aut  Theocriti  aut  quorundam  aliorum  locos  ejffingeret, 
partem  reliquit,  alia  expressU.  Prob.  in  georg.  p.  42,  18  K.  lianc  universam  dis- 
putationem  (georg.  1,  288)  certum  est  Vergilium  transtulisse  ab  Eratosthene,  cuius 
liber  est  hexametris  versibus  scriptus,  qui  Hermes  inscribiiur.  Plin.  NH.  18,  821 
Vergilius  etiam  in  numeros  lunae  digerenda  quaedam  putavit,  Democriti  secutus 
ostentationem.  But  the  constant  use  of  one  principal  author  cannot  be  proved. — 
AKnoche,  Verg.  graeca  exempla  in  georg..  Lips.  1877.  HMorsch,  de  graec. 
auctoribus  in  georg.  a  Verg.  expreasis,  Halle  1878.  KBraxdt,  de  auctoribus  quos 
in  componendis  georg.  libr.  adumbraverit  Verg.,  Salzwedel  1884. — Accordiug  to 
SuiDAS  V.  *A.ppia96i  a  certain  Arrianos  composed  fitrd^paffip  rOtp  ytwpyuciap  toO 
Be/yyiAX/ov  iruc^.  Of.  Meineke,  anal.  alex.  870.  Oolumella  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  (ik^rg.  (8, 1, 1.    7, 1,  8.    10,  praef.  8  and  v.  488  sqq.). 

8.  Editions  by  G  Wakefield,  Oantabrig.  1788,  JHVoss  (see  §  226,  4),'£Glaser, 
Halle  1872,  JMartyv,  transl.  and  notes,  Lond.  1811,  *TKsiohtlby  (with  Bucol.), 
Lond.  1848,'08Jerrax  (f orthcoming).~Translations  by  F WGrnths  (Quedlinb.  1829). 
ONOsiandee  (Stuttg.  1885  and  1858).  FOvNoRDBNrLYCHT  (Bks.  1-8,  Bresl.  1876). 
BDBlackmork,  Lond.  1871  (verse).  JWMackail,  Lond.  1889  (with  Eel.,  prose). 
On  the  Georgica  see  in  Hsyns-Waoiibr's  ed.  1,  265  and  others.    OHavow,  schedae 
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crit.  ad  V.  georg^  Lissa  1868 ;  ZfGW.  17,  78.  'FBockkmCller,  V.  G.  nach  Plan  u- 
Motiven  erklftrt,  Stade  1873.  •KBosslkr,  z.  Erkl.  v.  V.  Georg.,  Darmst.  1872. 
MoMMSEK,  zu  den  Scholien  der  Georg.,  BhM.  16,  422;  cf.  17,  148.  •HSKEMAHir, 
annotatt.  in  ge.  4,  1-314,  Neisse  1870.  WHKolstkr,  JJ.  125,  698.  188,  849. 
IvanWaoenihen,  de  Verg.  georg.,  Utr.  1888.  HBostaovo,  Verg.  quae  rom. 
exempla  secntns  sit  in  georg.,  Flor.  1888. — On  the  metre  of  the  Georg.  cf .  SoiAPKa 
(n.  4  in  fin.)  p.  40  together  with  OBibbeck,  Jenaer  LZ.  1874^  816. 

228.  3)  Aeneis,  twelve  books,  commenced  c.  725/29  but 
not  completed  when  the  poet  died  (a.  736/19)  and  published  by 
L.Varius  and  Tucca  contrary  to  his  express  desire.  The  Aeneid 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  the  founder  of  a  second  nium 
and  indirectly  of  Rome,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian  family. 
The  great  difficulties,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  literary 
epic,  were  in  the  case  of  Vergil  heightened  by  the  subject  he 
had  chosen.  Naevius  and  Ennius  in  their  heroic  poems  narrated 
to  the  Romans  the  great  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and  thus  could 
count  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  readers :  Vergil  undertook  to 
interest  them  in  a  hero  who  was  neither  a  Roman  nor  an  Italian, 
whose  connection  with  Rome  was  based  on  a  literai;y  legend,  or 
even  on  an  imposition,  a  hero  whose  personality,  whose  deeds  had 
no  hold  on  the  people,  and  on  whose  behalf  Vergil  had  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  his  readers  by  inventing  for  him  artificial  links 
and  connections  both  with  the  past  and  the  present.  He  could 
not,  as  did  the  Greeks,  draw  materials  ready  to  his  hand  from 
the  living  spring  of  legend  or  from  history,  but  was  obliged  to 
amass  them  laboriously  for  himself,  and  to  cast  them  in  a  poetic 
mould,  struggling  as  best  he  could  with  the  barren  and  intract- 
able Italian  tradition.  For  this  purpose  the  poet  partly  availed 
himself  of  the  Greek  epic  writers,  and  partly  relied  on  his  exten- 
sive studies  of  native  legends,  customs,  traditions  and  localities ;  he 
blended  Greek  and  Italian  characteristics,  and  thus  formed  for  his 
narrative  a  background  which,  though  consistent,  was  artificial  and 
far  removed  from  the  Homeric  truth  to  nature.  On  the  whole, 
whoever  compares  Vergil  with  his  unapproached  and  unapproach- 
able model.  Homer,  will  find  him  sadly  wanting  in  the  creative 
and  inventive  faculty,  fresh  resource,  simplicity  and  vivacity. 
The  events  are  but  superficially  explained,  for  the  action,  except 
in  the  second  and  fourth  book,  is  halting,  the  personages  are  not 
sharply  defined  and  characterised  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  the  hero  himself  is  weak  and  leaves  us  indifferent.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  Vergil  succeeded  in  creating  for  his  country  a 
national  and  patriotic  although  somewhat  courtly  epic,  which  did 
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ample  justice  to  the  times  in  whicli  he  lived,  and  for  which  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity  rewarded  the  poet  with  extravagant 
admiration.  And  indeed,  unreserved  praise  is  due  to  the  solemn, 
dignified,  and  truly  Roman  tone  and  colouring  of  the  whole,  to 
the  splendour  of  the  descriptions,  to  the  psychological  analysis, 
where  the  rhetorical  and  lyrical  bent  of  the  poet  manifests  itself 
in  peculiar  delicacy  and  deep  insight,  and  lastly  to  the  gorgeous 
richness  and  masterly  handling  in  diction  and  versification. 
Roman  and  Romance  ears  have  always  been  charmed  with  this 
aristocratic  elegance,  and  we  feel  at  least  the  music  of  his 
sonorous  and  beautiful  lines. 

1.  From^  the  promise  georg.  8,46  (rnox  tamen  ardeniit  aecingar  dicere  pugnas 
Caegaria,  etc.)  we  should  rather  infer  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  but 
with  the  Emperor's  approbation  (or  according  to  Servius  at  his  desire)  the  subject 
was  extended.  About  728/26  Propertius  was  already  acquainted  with  this  exten- 
sion of  the  design  :  see  Prop.  8,  84,  61.  Cf.  Donat.  80  (45),  ib.  23  (40)  Aeneida  XI 
perfecit  (relatively  speaking)  annit,  28  (84)  Aeneida  prota  prius  oreUione  firmatam 
digestamque  in  XII  libras  particul€Uim  componere  instituitj  prout  liberei  quidque,  et 
nihil  in  ordinem  ctccipiena,  (28=85)  etc  ne  quid  impetum  moraretur  quaedam  im- 
perfecta  tranamieit,  alia  levissimie  verbis  veluti  fulail,  quoe  per  iocum  pro  iibicinibue 
interponi  aiebat  t»d  euetinendum  opue^  donee  aclidae  cclumbae  advenirent.  Hence  we 
learn  that  Vergil  attacked  the  poetical  elaboration  of  his  prose-sketch  in  various 
places,  just  as  his  inclination  prompted  him,  not  keeping  to  the  order  of  his 
design.  By  this  method  of  work  a  quantity  of  rather  incongruous  matter  must 
have  been  produced,  and  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  poetic  motives  may  have 
become  transformed  and  new  ones  introduced  :  it  was  intended  that  these  irregu- 
larities should  be  removed  and  smoothed  down  (§  225,  5)  in  the  three  years* 
revision  which  Vergil  contemplated.  GHIbkrlin,  Phil.  47.  810.  Conjectures  as 
to  the  earlier  or  later  elaboration  of  the  separate  books  in  FConrads'  work  (n.  4). 
HGboroii,  on  b.  8  of  the  Aeneid  (Festschr.  der  Gymn.  WUrttemb.,  Stuttg.  1877, 
68),  BSabbadini,  riv.  di  ill.  15,  1.  Donat.  80  (45)  Aeneidoe  vixdum  coeptae  tanta 
exaiitit  fama  ut  Sex,  Properiiue  non  duhitaverit  tic  praedieare  (see  above),  (81=46) 
Auguatus  vero—nam  forte  expeditione  Cantahrica  (a.  729/25)  tiberai— aupplicilms  cUque 
etiam  minacibue  per  iocum  liUerie  efflagitaret  ut  ^tibi  de  Aeneide  prima  carminie 
inroypa^  vel  quodlibet  KuiKw  miUereturJ'  cui  tamen  muUo  pott  perfeclaque  cUmum 
materia  (which  does  not  include  diction  and  style  of  the  whole)  tree  omnino  libroe 
recitavit^  aecundumy  quartum  et  eextum.  GBoissier,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  1  conjectures 
not  without  probability  that  the  Aeneid  was  published  a.  787/17  (cf.  n.  2  1. 8),  as 
Horace  first  mentions  the  legend  of  Aeneas  in  the  carm.  saec.  (of.  Kiesslino  on 
Hor.  c.  saec.  49)  and  aften^-ards  with  increasing  frequency.    Cf.  §  284,  6  ad  fin. 

2.  DoNATUs*  vita  89  (62)  egerat  ( Vergiliue)  cum  Vario^  priue  quam  Italia  de- 
cederetj  ut  ei  quid  ipei  aeciditeet  Aeneida  comburerel  f  at  i$  Ua  faciurum  m 
pemegarat;  igitur  in  extrema  txUitudine  asMue  acrinia  deaideravit  crematurua 
ipae  ;  verum  nemine  offerente  nihil  quidem  nominatim  de  ea  cavit,  (40=58)  ceterum 
eidem  Vario  ac  aimul  Tucate  (Ptotiua  Tucca  Donat.  87=56)  aeripta  aua  aub  ea  con- 
dieione  legavit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  non  a  ae  editum  eaael,  (41=59)  edidit  autem 
auetore  Auguato  Variua^  aed  aummaiim  emendata^  ut  qui  veraua  etiam  imperfactoa  aiaU 
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erant  reliquerit.  Hibrontu.  on  Euseb.  chron.  a.  Abr.  2000=787/17  Variut  H  Tueoa^ 
VergUi  et  HorcUi  corUubemales^  poetete  habentur  irdtutrea  (we  do  not  know  from 
other  sources  that  Taoca  was  himself  a  poet),  qui  Aeneidum  postea  libros  emenda' 
runt  8uh  lege  ea  ut  nihil  odderenL  Serv.  prooem.  to  Aen.  p.  2,  10  Th.  po9iea  ah 
Augusta  Aeneidem  propositam  ecripsit  annia  XI;  »ed  nee  emendavU  nee  edidit,  unde 
earn  moriene  praeeepit  incendi,  Augustus  verOy  ne  tanium  opus  periret,  TViooam  et 
Varium  hoe  lege  iussit  emendare  (cf.  Donat.  vita  V.  87=56)  ut  superjiua  demerent, 
nihil  cuiderent  tamen.  Doubtful  instances  of  their  editoral  labour  are  quoted  by 
Serv.  Aen.  2,  567.  588  (cf.  Serv.  prooem.  Aen.  p.  2,  §  22  Th.).  4,  486.  5,  871.  7,  464, 
Nisus  in  Don.  v.  Verg.  42  (60).  Bibbeck,  prolegg.  90.  Superfiua  demere  can  only 
be  understood  of  various  readings  etc.,  but  cannot  be  traced  now  with  anything 
like  certainty.  But  see  also  Gell.  17,  10,  6  quae  procrctstinata  sunt  ah  eo,  %tl  post 
recenserentur,  et  ctbaolvi  quoniam  mors  praeverterat  nequiverunt^  nequaquam  poetarum 
elegantissimi  nomine  aique  iudicio  digna  sunt,  itaque  cum  morho  oppressus  adventare 
mortem  videret  petivit  oravitque  a  suis  amicissimis  impense  ut  Aeneida,  quam  nondum 
satis  dimavisset,  adolerent, 

8.  The  conjecture  of  LLersch  (Stlddeutsche  Schulzeit.  4,  2,  88  and  Mus.  d. 
rhein-westph&l.  Schulm.  8. 1845)  that  the  Aeneid  was  originally  calculated  to  fill 
24  books,  each  of  the  size  of  a  book  of  the  Georgics,  and  that  the  present  division 
was  not  by  Vergil  himself,  is  only  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Homeric 
poems  (though  this  may  also  have  prevented  a  modest  poet  like  Vergil  from  fixing 
on  the  number  24),  but  is  contradicted  by  the  express  testimony  of  Dokatus  (or  rather 
Suetonius),  vita  28  (84).  See  also  ThBirt,  antik.  Buchwesen  295.  The  opinion 
that  Vergil  intended  to  pursue  his  subject  beyond  the  death  of  Tumus,  to  the 
final  settlement  of  Aeneas  in  Latium,  is  at  variance  with  all  the  information  we 
possess,  which  implies  only  a  qualitative  incompleteness,  and  with  distinct  hints 
in  the  poem  itself :  see  12,  803.    819.    883.    See  WHertzberg's  Aeneid  p.  iv. 

4.  In  a  work  confessedly  unfinished  and  destined  by  its  author  to  destruction 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  course  that — besides  the  great  artistic  blemishes  (see  n.  5) — 
there  should  be  blemishes  in  detail,  incongruities,  gaps,  contradictions,  errors 
of  memory  and  calculation.  JMarkland  already  (praef.  to  Stat.  Silv.  ad  fin.) 
observes  that  in  the  Aeneid  nonnulla  sunt  contradictoria^  multa  languida,  ext7ui, 
nugatoria^  spiritu  et  maiestate  carminis  heroici  de/ecta,  and  Peerlkamp  (in  his  ed.  of 
the  Aen.,  Leid.  1843)  explained  these  defects  in  his  peculiar  manner,  by  inferring 
the  existence  of  interpolations  in  the  passages  at  fault.  Incongruities  in  the 
first  six  books  are  pointed  out  by  FCqnrads,  quaestt.  Virg.,  Treves  18G8 ;  cf. 
CSciiuler,  quaestt.  Verg.,  Greifsw.  1883, 1.  Throughout  the  whole  poem  OBibbeck, 
prolegg.  p.  59,  follows  the  example  of  Peerlkamp,  and  even  attempts  the  hopeless 
task  of  discriminating  what  blemishes  may  be  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
poem,  and  which  to  interpolation.  Cf.  also  ThLadewio,  einige  Stellen  des  V., 
Neustrelitz  1853.  ThBergk,  griech.  Lit.-G^sch.  1,  539.  That  all  the  books 
(though  to  a  different  extent)  are  in  an  unfinished  state  is  proved  by  the  imperfect 
lines  (about  60).  which  occur  in  all.  Cf.  on  this  HWendland,  ZfGW.  29,  385. 
WGebhardi,  JJ.  119,  566.  On  an  early  completion  (before  Seneca)  of  such  a  half 
line  see  BCchelek,  BhM.  84,  623.  The  attempts  to  explain  the  incomplete  lines  as 
the  result  of  artistic  intention  and  a  metrical  innovation  of  the  poet  have  been 
unsucxjessful.  So  Serv.  Aen.  4,  861  et  oratorie  ihi  finivit  ubi  via  argumenti  subatitU 
(cf.  Sen.  suas,  2,  20.  AEussner,  Phil.  43,  466) ;  also  MZille,  die  unvoUendeten 
Verse  der  Aen.,  Lpz,  1865,  reprinted  in  his  transl.  of  the  Aen.,  Lpz.  1868,  861. 
AWeidner's  Comment,  on  Aen.  I  and  II  p.  27.  FWMCnscher,  die  unvoUst.  Verse 
in  V.S  Aen.,  Jauer  1879. 
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5.  The  belief  that  the  Bomans  wete  descended  from  a  Trojan  colony,  led  by 
Aeneas  into  Latiom,  in  the  Sibylline  books  called  Aeneadae,  may  perhaps  origin- 
ally have  been  caused  by  the  Greek  worship  of  Aphrodite  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
and    subsequently    formulated    and    fostered  in  the  vain  nobles  by  flattering 
Greeks,  but  it  was  officially  utilised  at  Bome  as  early  as  the  first  Punic  war :  see 
Justin.  28, 1,  5.    Subt.  Claud.  25.    This  connection  with  the  Trojans  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  standing  beliefs  with  Boman  historians  and  poets.  •  ASchbben, 
de  poetis  Aeneae  fugam  atque  fata  ante  Yirgilium  describentibus,  MUnstereifel 
182a  -JAHiLD,  la  l&gende  d'Ente  avant  Yirgile,  Par.  188S.  ?  FCaubb,  d.  rOm. 
Aeneassage  yon  Naev.  bis  Yirg.,  J  J.  Suppl.  15,  95 ;  'de  fabb.  graecia  ad  Bomam 
conditam  spect.,  BerL  1884. '  £W5rnbr,  d.  Wanderungen  des  Aen.,  bei  Dion.  Hal.  u. 
Yirg.,  Lpz.  1882.    HNettlbship,  joum.  of  phil.  9,  29,  and  in  general  Schwboler, 
BG.  1,  279,  esp.  807.    Pbkllkr-Jordah,  rOm.  Myth.  2,  810.    MZokllbr,  Latium  u. 
Bom.  (Lpz.  1878)  70.    But  this  legend  had  not  received  special  treatment  before 
Yergil.    In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  national  motive  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  interest  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  whose  legendary  tradition  was  that  Aeneas 
tlirough  his  son  Iulu8=Ascanius  was  the  ancestor  of  the  gens  lulia.    Yergil  chiefly 
dwells  on  this  providential  mission  of  his  'hero,  and  forgets  to  represent  him  act- 
ing.   Throughout,  Yergil  formed  his  hero  much  in  imitation  of  himself:  soft- 
hearted, given  to  tears  (cf.  §  225, 4  ad  fin.),  full  of  piety,  accessible  to  the  noblest 
feelings,  but  without  personal  energy,  alwayB  led  and  pushed  on  by  the  gods  or 
by  others.    As  the  frail  progenitor  of  a  princely  race  he  is  anxiously  watched 
by  the  gods  and,  conscious  of  his  great  task,  he  shuns  dangerous  adventures  a^ 
much  as  possible.    This  is  indeed  a  critical  position  for  the  hero  of  an  epic 
poem,  and  it  is  this  radical  defect  which  renders  a  great  part  of  the  Aeneid 
flat  and  lifeless,  not  to  say  oppressively  dull.     Besides  this,  the  whole  legend 
of  Aeneas,  in  its  relation  to  Bome,  was  an  artificial  production,  which  had  no 
roots  in  national  tradition,  no  ramification  with  public  life,  and  Yergil  liad  first 
to  gain  such  connection  for  it.     He  endeavours  to  keep  down  all  doubts  by 
consistently  and  intentionally  identifying  Trojan  and  Hellenic  traits  with  those 
of  Italy,  and  by  blending  legend  and  history ;  but  through  this  something  untrue, 
contradictory  and  characterless  has  invaded  his  narrative,  an  uncertainty  in  the 
whole  foundation  and  atmosphere  not  to  be  repaired  by  any  local  colouring,  which 
Yergil  certainly  endeavoured  to  realise  and  frequently  did  realise  (see  below). 
The  language  and  tone  of  the  Aeneid  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  Homer 
appear  constantly  stilted,  the  average  style  of  the  poem  is  so  artificially  elevated 
an  to  leave  no  room  for  a  successful  gradation  to  a  climax  in  really  pathetic  pas- 
sages, and  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of  brilliant  points,  one  misses  a  just  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  through  the  whole.    WHertzbbbg,  pref.  to  his  review  of  the 
Aen.  p.  IX.    This  want  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  faithful  scholarly  industry 
which  Yergil  devoted  to  his  work :  we  must  acknowledge  it  in  spite  of  aU  the 
sympathy  with  which  YergiFs  personality  and  his  performance  inspire  us,  and  we 
must  not  subscribe  to  that  adoring  admiration  of  hidden  beauties  in  which  a 
hysterical  aestheticism  lias  recently  indulged.    Cf.  Yergil's  own  confession  in  his 
letter  to  Augustus  in  Macb.  1,  24,  11  peiene  tnlio  menli9  tantum  opuM   ingre$9U9 
mVn    videoTy  cum   prcteaertim    .    .     .    tUia  quoque  atudia    ckI    id   opu»   muUoque 
potiora  impertiar. — Yergil  honestly  strove  by  immersing  himself  in  the  past,  and 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Cato,  Yarro  and  others  to  give  to  his  work  a  local 
Italian  tone.    In  Macb.  1,  24,  16  the  poetis  knowledge  of  tut  pontifieium  and  %u$ 
augurcUe  conspicuous  in  the  Aeneid  is  praised  ;  8, 1, 6  sqq.  the  same  praise  is  given 
in  reference  to  inferorum  deorum  cuUtu ;  8,  2,  7  to  his  profunda  BeietUia,  as  seen  in 
his  verborum  proprieta*  in  descriptions  of  sacrifices,  etc  1,  24, 18  it  is  stated  that  he 
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aatrdlogiam  Mamque  phUosophiam  .  .  .  operi  suo  .  .  .  adspernL  So  abo 
Sebv.  Aen.  6,  1  tolus  quidem  Vergilius  acientia  pUnus  est  etc. ;  on  2,  57  taepe  dielmm 
eat  VergUiutn  inventa  ooctuione  mentianem  iuris  pontificii  facere  in  quacunque  peracma^ 
See  also  Nibbuhb,  rOm.  Gesch.  1*,  112.  217. — Qeneral  praise  of  the  Aeneid,  and 
of  Vergil,  in  Ovid.  am.  1, 15,  25.  AA.  S,  837.  rem.  am.  896.  trist.  2,  588.  Pbop. 
8,  84,  65  (see  on  this  EHetdenbkich,  de  Propertio  Vergilii  praecone  in  d.  com- 
mentatt.  philol.  semin.  [lips.  1874]  1).  Quint.  10, 1,  56.  86.  Stat.  Theb.  12,  816 
and  others. — ChVdeBonstettkii,^  voyage  sur  la  scene  des  dix  demiers  livres  de 
TEn^ide,  Geneva  1804 — 18  11.  HTOpfeb,  Virg.  geographia  in  Aen.,  Amstadt  1828 
— 84  ly.  LLebsch,  de  morum  in  V.  Aen.  habitu,  Bonn  1886 ;  die  Idee  u.  antiqnar. 
Bed.  d.  Aen.,  Mus.  d.  rhein-westph.  Schulm.  2, 1.  18 ;  antiqnitt.  Yerg.  ad  vitam 
populi  rom.  descriptae,  Bonn  1848.  ECollilieux,  la  couleur  locale  dans  PEn^de, 
Par.  1881.  AGObel,  JJ.  89,  658.  CuMupf,  antiquitt.  rom.  in  Aen.,  Halle  1864. 
y  ANofiL,  Virgile  et  Italie,  Par.  1865.  •  ABouoot,  de  morum  indole  in  V.  Aen.,  Par. 
1876! 

6.  Macs.  1,  21, 18  prcLedicarim  quanta  de  Graecia  cautua  et  tamquam  aliud  agena 
modo  artifici  diaaimidatione  modo  profeaaa  imitatione  tranatulerit.  But  Asconius 
defended  Vergil  against  charges  circa  hiatariam  fere  et  quod  pleraque  ah  Homero 
aumpaiaaet  (vita  46=64).  From  the  Homeric  poems  Vergil  derived  his  whole  epic 
economy  and  method  as  well  as  numerous  details  (forging  of  weapons,  description  of 
the  shield  etc.),  and  especially  the  device  of  commencing  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
wanderings  of  Aeneas  and  making  him  describe  his  preceding  adventures  by  way 
of  episode ;  in  the  same  way,  b.  6  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Odyss.  b.  11  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Aeneid  (the  wanderings)  may  be  said  to  be  in  imitation  of 
the  Odyssey,  while  the  second  half  (the  battles)  imitates  the  Iliad.  Its  whole 
tone  and  spirit  are,  of  course,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Homer.  Becent 
literature  besides  the  works  quoted  §  225,  5 :  LMuller,  de  re  metr.  219.  223.  307. 
322.  PBicHTER,  de  Verg.  imitatore  poett.  Graec.,  Rest.  1870.  MWilms,  qua 
ratione  Verg.  in  Aen.  aut  locutumm  aliquem  aut  locutum  esse  indicaverit,  Duisb. 
1865.  EEiculer,  d.  Unterwelt  V.s.  ZfoG.  30,  600.  721.  DRiccoboni,  quib.  in  rebus 
V.  Horn,  aliosque  imitatus  stngulare  ingenium  prodat,  Ven.  1879.  80  II.  FHebmakn, 
V.s  Aen.  verglichen  m.  Hom.,  Dresden  1879-81  III.  HBouvier,  vgl.  Erkl.  der 
Schildepisoden  in  Hom.  II.  u.  V.  Aen.,  Oberhollabrim  1881.  JLuniak,  de  homericis 
similitudiiiibus  ap.  V.,  Joum.  d.  russ.  Min.  d.  Volksaufkl.  1881.  KNeebmann, 
iingeschickte  Verwendung  hom.  Motive  in  d.  Aen.,  Ploen  1882.  PCaueb,  z. 
Verstandnis  der  nachalimenden  Kunst  des  V.,  Kiel  1885.  The  substance  of  the 
second  book  is  taken  from  the  Cyclic  poets  (Pisander?  Mace.  5,  2,  4,)  and  b.  4  is 
imitated  from  the  fourth  book  (Jason  and  Medea)  of  Apollonios  Rhodios.  Among 
the  Roman  poets,  Vergil  has  especially  availed  himself  of  Ennius  (e.g.  6,  846),  as 
has  been  shown  by  Skbvius  in  many  passages  of  his  commentary,  and  by  Macb.  6, 

•  1  (see  CABentfeld,  d.  Einfluss  des  Enn.  auf  V.,  Salzb.  1875) ;  likewise  non  verba  aoia 
aed  versus  prope  totoa  et  locos  quoque  Lucrdi  plurimos  seclatum  esse  Vergilium  videmua 
(Gell.  1,  21,  7  cf.  Macb.  1.1.).  On  the  other  hand  the  coincidences  of  expression 
with  Naevius,  Furius  (§  192,  5)  and  other  Roman  epic  poets  are  probably  accidental. 

7.  CGHeyne,  de  carmine  epico  Virg.,  in  his  ed.  2,  1 ;  de  rerum  in  Aen. 
tractatarum  inventione,  ib.  37;  censura  eorum  quae  in  Aen.  oeconomia  reprehendi 
)K>ssunt,  ib.  3,  854.  PFTissox,  Etudes  zur  Virg.,  compart  avec  tous  les  pontes  6piq 
et  dramat.  des  anc.  et  des  modernes.  Par.  1826  IV.  WYSellab,  the  Roman  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age:  Virgil,  Oxf.  »  1883.  DCompabetti  (§  231,  12  in  fin.). 
HNettlesuip,  lectures  and  essays  97;  cf.  also  §  224, 1  ad  fin.  Segbais,  PEu.  par 
rapport  &  Tart  de  la  guerre  (M^m.  de  Tacad.  des  inscr.  Vol.  24,  Napoleon  I  also, 
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guerres  de  C^sar  209  has  accused  Vergil  of  great  ignorance).  BWiechmaxk,  de 
Aen.  libri  11  compositione,  Potsd.  1876.  HGboroii,  on  b.  8  of  the  Aen.,  in  the 
Festschr.  der  wOrttemb.  Gymnasien  (Stuttg.  1877)  63 ;  die  politische  Tendenz  der 
Aen.,  Stuttg.  188a  ThPlOss,  d.  Ueiz  erz&hlender  Dicht.  und  die  Aen^  Basle  1882; 
V.  und  die  epische  Kunst,  Lpz.  1884.    Cf.  also  n.  I. 

8.  Becent  separate  editions  of  the  Aen.  by  CThiel  (with  elucidations,  B^rl. 
1884.  1838  n),  PHofman-Peerlkamp  (ed.  et  adnot,  Leid.  1843  II),  GWGossrau 
(illustr.,  Quedlinb.  «  1876),  WGebhardi  and  PMahn  (for  students,  Paderb.  1880 
sqq.),  OBbosin  (Gotha  1883),  BSabbadini  (Turin  1885).— On  b.  I.  and  II.  a  com- 
mentary by  AWeidner,  Lpz.  1869.  L.  I-VI  by  USchmitz,  Lond.  1879.  TLPapil- 
i/)H  and  AEHaioh,  Oxford,  1890. 

9.  FCovRADB,  quaegtt.  Verg.,  Treves  1863;  ventorum  ap.  Verg.  turbae,  Essen 
1872,  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  2,  29.  HNettleship,  suggestions  introductory  to  the 
Aen.,  in  his  lect.  and  essays  97.  WKloucek  (see  §  231, 11).  ThPlCss,  JJ.  103, 
396.  111,685.  115,69.  121,545.  125,4^403.849.  *  CWNauck,  notes  on  V.  Aen. 
1,  1-405,  KOnigsb.  NM.  1862;  Aen.  1,  40&-7e0,  ib.  1869;  Aen.  2,  1-400,  ib.  1874; 
ZfGW.  28,  709.  29,  75.  HBrandt,  zur.Krit.  u.  Exegese  v.  V.  Aen.  I-III,  Bernb. 
1876;  ZfGW.  28,  82.  KKappes,  notes  on  V.  Aen.  (B.  I-IV)  I  Freib.  L  Br. 
1859.  n  Const.  186a  III  Donauesch.  1870.  IV  ib.  187L  •'  JKvicala,  Vergil- 
fltudien  (esp.  on  Aen.  I-VI),  Prague  1871  ;*  neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.,  Prague  1881. 

'^  JHknry,  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Aen.  I-VI,  Dresd.  1853 ;  in  German  in  his 
Adv.  Virgiliana,  PhiL  11,  48a  597.  12,  24a  13,  629.  17,  627;  Aeneidea,  or 
critical  and  other  remarks  on  the  Aen.,  I  Lond.  1873 ;  II  Dublin  1879.  WGebhardi, 
zum  2.  Teil  der  Aen.,  Meseritz  1879 ;  ZfGW.  32,  200 ;  JJ.  119,  561.  ICPOhlio,  Beitn 
z.  Krit  u.  Erkl.  zur  Aen.  R  I  u.  II,  Seehausen  1871.  80  IL  FWMOkscher,  Phil. 
39, 17a  HFlach,  zur  Chronologic  von  Aen.  B.  Ill,  JJ.  107,  853.  JStanko,  de 
Victorii  commentariis  ineditis  in  Aen.  L  IV,  Munich  1851.  GKettxer,  R  5  der 
Aen.,  ZfGW.  33,  64L  KZacheh  (on  Aen.  1,  406),  JJ.  121.  577.  FScHC5L^  BhM.  41, 
18.  PCoRssEN,  BhM.  41,  242.  GHeidtmann  (L  II),  in  the  Festschr.  v.  Wesel  188^; 
Biitr.  zur  Emend,  der  Aen.  (1,  695  sqq.),  Wesel  1854 ;  Emendationen  (! !)  zur  Aen.  I 
u.  IV,  Coblenz  1885.  EGross,  Krit.  u.  Exeg.  z.  Aen.,  Nttmb.  1883.  GSchroetkr, 
z.  Krit.  u.  ErkL  d.  Aen.,  Glogau  1885  II.  EBahrekb,  JJ.  129,  891.  181,  885.  la'), 
259.  807.  "ThOesterlem  (see  §  240,  9).— Literary  reviews  by  EBAhrens,  JR  1878, 
211.  1874/75  1,  2ia  1876  2,  14a  1877  2,  5a  1878  2,  lia  1879  2, 140.  HGknthb, 
ib.  1880  2,  144.  1883  2,  ia5.  PDeuticke  (also  on  Buc  and  Georg.),  ZfGW.  86, 
Jahresbericht  100;  89,  Jahresber.  283.  CSchrobter,  BeitriLge  z.  Krit.  u.  ErkL 
<ler  Aen.  Ill,  Neisse  188a  LHavet,  Aen.  6,  618  sqq.  rev.  de  phiL  12,  145. 
RSabbadini,  studi  critici  sulla  Eneide,  Lonigo  1889.  EBqakoes  (R  6  and  8),  JJ. 
141,5a  141. 

10.  Translations  by  CLNeuffer  (Frankf.  1816,  Stuttg.  1830  sqq.),  WBindee 
(Stuttg.  1857),  and  esp.  by  WABHertzbero  (see  also  lus  introd.  and  notes),  Stuttg. 
ia59.  In  English  (prose),  by  JWMackail,  Lond.  1885,  (verse)  by  JCosikotun, 
Lond.«  1881,  WMorris,  Lond.  1876,  WJThorhhill,  Dublin  1886. 

229.  Besides  these  great  and  undoubtedly  genuine  works  of 
Vergil  we  possess  also  a  number  of  smaller  poems,  which  bear  his 
name  with  less  justice. 

1.  DoHATUs'  vita  17  (28)  poeticam  puer  adhue  auspicatus  in  Balidam  Indi 
funguirum  ob  infamiam  UUrociniorum  oooptrtum  lapidUm$  distichan  /eeit :  ^  monte  »ub 
hoc  etc.^   d€ind€  catalectom  et  priapeia  (§  230,  5,  2)  et  epigrammata  et  direu,  item  ciritu 
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(et  eupam  adds  Baurens)  et  ctdicem  cum  etset  annorum  XVL  (Here  follows  an 
analysis  of  the  latter).  19  (80)  acripsit  etiam  de  qua  amhigUur  Aelnam  (see  §  807). 
fiiox  cum  res  romanas  incohasset  .  .  ,  cui  hucolica  trannit.  Donatus  (i.e.  Suetonius) 
would  therefore  seem  to  consider  all  these  poems  as  works  of  Vergil's  jrouth.  The 
so-called  Sebvius  (introd.  to  the  Aen.  p.  1,  8  Th.)  primum  a  Verffilio  hoc  dittiefton 
factum  est  in  Balistam  latranem :  ^  monte  etc.^  scripsit  etiam  septem  sive  octo  lihros  hos : 
cm*«,  Aetnamj  culicem,  priapeia^  caialepton  (so  cod.  Paris,  caUlepton  V.  Burmanni  : 
catdlecton  the  rest  of  the  MSS.,  see  §  280,  5,  1),  epigrammatOy  capam,  diras  (§  200,  2). 
According  to  this  the  poems  had  probably  been  formed  even  before  Suetonius 
into  a  collection,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vergil.  In  our  MSS.  it  is  entitled 
VirgUii  iuvenalis  ludi  lihellus  or  septem  ioca  iuvenalia  Virgilii,  These  poems  have 
come  down  to  us  with  a  strong  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  The  extant  MSS.  go 
back  to  an  original  collection,  which  consisted  of  the  works  named  by  Servius  and 
Donatus,  arranged  in  the  following  order :  culex,  dirae,  copa,  Aetna,  ciris,  priap^ 
(88-85),  catelapta.  To  these  were  then  added  est  et  non,  de  viro  bono,  de  rosis 
nascentibus,  moretum  (see  n.  2  sqq.)  and  others.  Epigrammata  (specially  men- 
tioned by  Servius  and  Donatus)  is  only  a  secondary  title  for  catalepta  (thus  catal. 
4,  9  is  quoted  by  Mar.  Victorin.  GL.  6,  137  as  Vergilius  iambico  epigrammaie). 
More  or  less  complete  or  valuable  manuscripts  of  this  collection,  especially : 
Rhedig.  s.  XV.  Vatic.  8252  s.  IX,  Paris.  7927  s.  X,  8069  s.  X,  8093  s.  XI ;  Trevi- 
rensis  (or  Augustanus)  998  s.  XI;  Cantabrig.  s.  X/XI,  Paris.  17177  (fragm. 
Stabulense  s.  XI);  Bruxellensis  10675  s.  XII;  Leid.  Voss.  O.  81,  Monac.  18895, 
Guelferb.  Helmst.  832 ;  the  latter  s.  XV.  On  these  see  NIke,  Bibbkck,  Bahreks, 
1.1.  c.c. — On  Anibr.  D.  267  inf.  s.  XV  see  BSabbadini,  la  critica  .  .  .  delle 
poesie  ps.-vergiliane,  Catania  1888,  39. — ANXke,  de  Vergilii  libello  iuvenalis  ludi 
app.  to  his  Valer.  Cato  p.  221.  OBibueck,  appendix  Vergil,  proleg.,  LMCller,  praef 
Cat.  p.  xLi.  EBahrens,  JJ.  Ill,  137 ;  Tibull.  Blatter  49;  PLM.  2,  88  (who  con- 
jectures this  collection  to  be  the  dilettante  production  of  a  small  society  of  poets 
who  met  in  Messalla's  house,  and  su])poses  it  to  have  been  published  perhaps  under 
the  Emperor  Claudius).  RPkipkr,  Catullus  (Breslau  1875)  63.  See  also  Bahrens, 
JJ.  117,  120.    MSoNNTAo,  die  append.  Verg.,  Frankf.  a/0. 1887. 

2.  Of  the  three  poems  De  viro  bono,  Est  et  non,  De  rosis  tMscentibus  (printed 
e.g.  in  RiBBECK^s  append.  Verg.  p.  181.  AL.  644-646),  which  were  not  included 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  original  collection  of  the  so-called  youthful  poems  of  VergiJ,  the 
first  and  second  belong  to  Ausonius  (cf.  on  their  transmission  CSchenkl  in  his  ed. 
p.  149.  150),  and  De  rosis  also  was  attributed  by  HAleander  in  the  Paris  ed.  of 
1511  ex  fide  vetusti  codicis  to  Ausonius.  From  its  language  and  style  it  cannot 
have  been  composed  before  the  4th  cent.  Cf.  BPeiper,  JJ.  Suppl.  11,  210.  805. 
ScHKNKi/s  Ausonius  p.  XXXVI.  243. — On  equally  slight  grounds  other  works  are  in 
various  MSS.  attributed  to  Vergil :  (aL.  781  PLM.  4,  160  ad  puerum  (a  prayer  to 
l)e  heara)r)epigrams  AL.  256-63  PKM.  4,  156.  "V  AL.  782  PLM.  4,  160.  AL.  663 
PLM.  4,  Ibl.  Aldhklmus  de  metr.  p.  232  (cf.  p.  281)  VirgUius  libro  quern  paeda- 
gogmn  praetUuIavit,  cuius  irri^icipiuni  est  ^  Camiina  si  fuerint  etc.'  cf.  AL.  675 
PLM.  4,  161. 

3.  Two  elegies  on  the  death  of  Maecenas  (Bibbeck,  app.  Verg.  193  AL.  779 
PLM.  1,  125),  transmitted  to  us  as  one  and  the  same,  but  the  work  of  two  authors 
(EWagnkh,  de  Martiale  poett.  August,  imitatore,  KOnigsb.  1880,  42),  also  bear  in 
MSS.  the  name  of  Vergil:  their  careful  construction  combined  with  poverty  of 
substance  makes  it  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  1st  century  of  our  era; 
cf.  §  251,  5.  The  extant  MSS.  go  back  as  far  as  the  10th  cent.  In  late  MSS.  (Leid. 
Voss.  O  96  and  Vatic.  3269  s.  XV)  we  have  the  subscription :  finit  tiegia  inventa 
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(c.  a.  1455)  ab  enoch  (Enoche  da  Asooli,  see  GVoiax,  Wiederbel.  d.  class.  Altert,  1, 
258.  2,  201)  in  Dacia  (=Denmark).  BAhrkns  1.1.  EChatelain,  rev.  de  phil.  4,  80. 
KScHBHKL,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  66.  2,  69.  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  52 ;  BhM.  28,  667. 
fiiBBECK^s  app.  V.  61.  EHOBirsB,  Herm.  13,  289.  ThBibt,  hist.  hex.  (Bonn  1876) 
66;  BhM.  82,  897;  de  halieut.  Ovid.  8.  MHkbtz,  anaL  ad  Hot.  carm.  hist.  8, 10. 
FBOcHBLKB,  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  18.  Textual  criticism :  MAhly  (§  261,  5)  p. 
13-18.  BEllis  (gives  the  readings  of  the  Vatic.  8269),  Amer.  joum.  of  phil.  9, 265. 
ACiMA,  Biv.  di  fil.  17,  888. 

4-  Under  the  head  of  works  in  prose  by  Vergil,  only  his  correspondence  with 
Augustus  is  known  to  us ;  it  was  probably  published  at  the  instance  of  Augustus. 
Specimens  from  it  in  Dokatus'  vita  Verg.  31  (46)  and  in  Macs.  1,  24, 11  (above  p. 
487  L  24).  Tag.  dial  13  {Uite$  AugwH  epittulae),  Claudiam.  carm.  min.  2  (41),  23 
dignatus  tenui  Cae»ar  tcripn$9e  Marant)^  and  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Semkca,  oontr. 
8,  praef.  8  Vergilium  iUafdicUoi  inffenii  in  oratione  soluta  rdiquit, 

6.  Editions  of  the  oarmina  minora  e.g.  by  JJScalioee  (Virgilii  appendix, 
Lyons  1578  and  frequently),  JSillio  (in  b.  4  of  the  Heyne- Wagner  ed.),  OBibbbck  ^  ^ 
(vol.  4  of  his  Verg.  =  Appendix  Vergiliana,  Lps.  1868),  in  MHaupt's  V.-ed.  Lpz. « 
1878  and  in  BAhbems*  PLM.  2,  Lpz.  1880.— Cf.  JMXhly,  Heidelb.  Jahrbb.  1870, 
769.  801.  BCcHELEB,  BhM.  45,  821.— Transl.  and  explained  by  WABHbbtzbbbo, 
Stuttg.  1866. 

230.  Among  these  lesser  poems  is 

1)  Culex,  which  is  so  far  attested  that  it  is  certain  that 
Vergil  in  his  youth  wrote  a  small  epic  poem  of  this  name,  and  on 
very  much  the  same  subject  as  the  poem  now  extant ;  but  the 
character  of  the  latter  renders  it  most  probable  that  we  have  here 
an  imitation — written  a  few  decades  after  Vergil's  death — ^which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  poem,  which  Vergil  himself 
destroyed. 

1.  Besides  Donatus  (see  §  229, 1)  we  may  quote  the  following  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  composition  of  a  Culex  by  Vergil:  Sueton.  vita  Lucani  (p.  50 
Bffach.)  tU  pretefatume  quadam  aetatem  et  initia  sua  cum  Vergilio  comparana  au$u$ 
$it  dicere :  *  et  quantum  mihi  rettat  ad  culieem  I  *  Cf .  Stat.  Silv.  2,  7,  78  Aoec  prima 
iuvenis  eanet  sub  aevo^  ante  annos  culieis  maraniani.  Statins  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Vergil  wrote  his  Culex  at  the  age  of  XXVI  (not  XVI)  years.  Stat. 
Silv.  1  praef.  et  culieem  legimus  et  btUrachamyomachiam  etiam  agnoscimus;  nee 
quisquam  est  illustrium  poetarum  qui  non  aliquid  operibus  suis  stUo  remissiore 
praeluserit.  It  appears  that  his  impression  was  that  he  still  possessed  VergiPs 
Culex,  though  he  did  not  think  much  of  its  poetical  value.  Mabt.  14, 185  (after 
two  epigrams  on  the  Batrachomyomachia) :  accipe  facundi  culieem^  studios^, 
Maronis^  ne  nucibus  positis  Arma  virumque  legos.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  separate  edition  of  the  Culex,  of  which  Martial  did  not  question  the  Vergil ian 
origin ;  see  also  8,  56, 19  protinus  Italiam  eoncepit  et  Arma  virumque  qui  modo  vix 
culieem  flevtr<U  ore  rudi.  Nor  did  Nonius  211  lahrusoa^  genere  feminino,  Verg.  in 
bueolicis  (5,  7) ;  neutro  Vergilius  in  culice  (v.  58). 

2.  On  account  of  the  MS.  authority  and  because  of  these  early  and  positive 
testimonies,  we  might  easily  conclude  the  Culex  now  extant  to  be  the  work  of  the 
youthful  Vergil,  and  amongst  others  who  held  this  view  were  NIkb  (on  Val.  Cat. 
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Dir.  1,  p.  227),  Teuffel  (PEE.  6,  2657),  Eibbbck  (EhM.  18,  100;  app.  Verg.  p.  23). 
But  to  this  opinion,  though  in  itself  very  plausible,  may  be  opposed  the  most 
cogent  reasons.  First  and  foremost  we  are  struck  by  frequent  imitations  of 
VergiFs  genuine  poems  (see  FBaur  1.1.  571),  though  these  are  not  so  undisgniwed 
as  in  the  Ciris.  Again,  the  poem  is  just  as  crude  in  regard  to  oompoaition 
and  execution  as  it  is  masterly  in  its  careful  and  elegant  metrical  treatment. 
On  this  see  WHrbtzbebo  p.  51,  on  the  strictness  of  elision,  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  Vergil's  later  manner,  FBaub  1.1.  868.  ThBibt,  dg  halieut.  Ovid. 
49.  It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  these  peculiarities  to  Vergil's  youthfulness ; 
this  would  also  have  betrayed  itself  in  the  metre.  "We  should  rather  interpret 
this  technical  elaboration  side  by  side  with  clumsiness  in  all  other  respects  as  a 
proof  that  the  poem  is  by  some  other  author.  Lastly,  the  original  motive  of  tlie 
poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  the  gnat  could  not  rest  in  Hades  and  there- 
fore asked  the  shepherd  (whose  life  it  had  saved)  for  &  decent  burial.  But  this 
very  motive,  without  which  the  poem  loses  its  consistency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant 
Culex,  being  suppressed  in  the  effort  to  give  the  fullest  possible  description  of 
Hades.  So  nothing  is  left  \is  but  to  assume  that  Lucan,  Martial,  and  Statius  were 
mistaken  in  identifying  the  extant  Culex  with  the  one  written  by  Vergil,  even 
if  the  origin  of  the  former  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Augustan  period  (so 
LMClleb,  metr.  42.  217.  817 ;  EhM.  28,  658.  FBaur  1.1.  BJLhbeks  PLM.  2,  28). 
WHebtzbebg  places  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  between  Ovid 
and  Persius.  He3rne  attempted  to  reconcile  the  various  views  by  supposing  the 
Vergilian  Culex  to  have  been  preserved,  but  disfigured  by  strong  interpolations : 
this  untenable  opinion  has  been  pushed  to  extreme  lengths  by  EHildbbbahdt 
(Studd.  auf  d.  Geb.  d.  rOm.  Poesie  u.  Metr.  I ;  V.s  Culex,  Lpz.  1887).  Cf.  in  general 
WHebtzbebq,  introd.  to  his  transl.  p.  5.  -FBaub,  JJ.  93,  857.  EHildebrahdt  U. 
Also  TiiBiRT,  ad  hist.  hex.  (Bonn  1876)  41 ;  de  halieut.  Ov.  47. 

3.  On  the  MSS.  of  the  Culex  see  §  229,  1 ;  cf.  also  EEllis,  joum.  of  phil.  16, 
158.— Criticism:  MHaupt,  op.  1,  88.  55.  8,  68.  258.  Eibdeck,  EhM.  18,  lOLK 
EEllis,  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  8,  271.    EUnuer,  journ.  of  phil.  16,  810. 

2)  Ciris,  the  account  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
Megarian  princess  Scylla  toward  her  father  Nisus,  and  her  trans- 
formation into  the  bird  Ciris.  This  small  epic  poem  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  circle  of  Messalla,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  son 
(cos.  761/3).  The  author  draws  largely  upon  Vergil's  poetry,  but 
still  more  shows  himself  to  be  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Catullus, 
and  repeatedly  reminds  us  of  passages  in  Lucretius  and  others. 
In  its  refined  descriptions  of  psychic  conditions  the  poem  recalls 
VergiPs  manner.  The  metrical  treatment  is  less  careful,  but  the 
style  more  lively. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Vergilian  origin  of  the  com- 
position, but  everything  is  against  it,  nor  does  the  author  himself  attempt  to  foist 
it  iijKjn  Vergil,  but  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  pcKjm  gives  an  extensive  statement 
as  to  his  i>ersoiial  circumstances.  He  represents  himself  as  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
who  after  an  eventful  (political)  life  would  fain  retire  from  public  life  and  write 
a  didactic  poem  on  Epicurean  philosophy.  His  name  is  unknown.  Cornelius 
Gallus,  whom  JHVoss  hit  upon  (so  as  to  make  Vergil  guilty  of  theft  from  the 
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Ciris!),  cannot  have  written  it:  (see  WHbrtzbbrg  l.L  p.  53);  it  might  rather 
be  the  Lynoeus  of  .Propertins  (§  244,  8).  The  conjecture  (by  Teuffel,  PBE.  6, 
2657)  that  Messalla  (v.  54)  who  is  v.  36  addressed  as  iuvenum  docttssime  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  orator  Messalla,  Messalinus  (§  267^  6),  cos.  751/8,  has  been  accepted 
by  WHehtzbbbg  LI.  p.  55,  Bibbeck,  app.  p.  16  and  LSchwabb,  observatt.  in  Cir. 
(Dorp.  1871)  p.  8.  The  poem  then  would  seem  to  have  been  written  somewhere 
near  785/19-740/14,  in  about  the  50th  year  of  the  author.  On  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  written  in  the  Augustan  age,  see  also  LMOller,  de  re  metr.  p.  42. 

2.  The  poem  is  an  elaboration  of  the  theme  expounded  in  VergiPs  lines  ge.  1, 
406-409,  which  for  this  reason  form  the  close  (see  Schwabs  1871  p.  2).  In  its 
general  character,  however,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  manner  of  Catullus  (in  his 
poem  64),  than  to  that  of  Vergil ;  the  setting  is  as  it  were  borrowed  from  Catullus, 
the  suggestion  from  Vergil,  so  that  it  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  cento  com- 
piled from  both  writers.  The  purloining  from  all  the  works  of  Vergil  (from  whom 
are  taken  11  lines  in  their  entirety  and  8  with  only  the  change  of  one  word)  and 
from  Catullus  (esp.  de  nupt.  Pel.  et  Thet  and  the  longer  elegies)  is  traced  by 
JScHRADEB,  emendationes  (Leovard.  1776)  33.  63.  Sillig,  in  Heyne- Wagner's 
Verg.  4  p.  155.  LSchwabe,  1.L  EBahrens,  JJ.  105,  838;  PLM.  2,  186.  JSOss, 
acta  semin.  Erlang.  1,  8.  There  also  occur  detached  phrases  from  other  poems  of 
the  circle  of  Catullus  (§  218);  the  predilection  for  spondaic  lines  (see  Schwabr, 
LI.  9)  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  that  circle.  Deviations  from  Vergil's 
usage,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  F Jacob  on  Prop.  p.  165  and  in  Sillig, 
LL  p.  143.  Haupt,  op.  1, 121.  Deviations  from  his  metrical  system,  WHbetzberg 
1.1.  p.  51  n.  (see  Ins  whole  introduction).    Cf.  also  Bibbeck,  app.  Verg.  16. 

8.  The  poem,  as  far  as  its  subject-matter  is  concerned,  probably  imitates  Greek. 
(Alexandrine)  originals  :  we  have  evidence  for  this  in  the  Greek  character  of  the 
mythology  and  style  (£SiECKs,^4fi.^iao  et  Scylla  in  aves  mutatis,  Barl.  1884),  the  ^/C 
fact  of  its  concluding  witii  a  transformation,  the  etymologieal  derivation  of  the 
name  ciris  (from  Ktlptiv^  v.  488)  and  much  besides.  But  it  cannot  ba  a  translation : 
this  supposition  is  precluded  both  by  the  proem  (1-1(X))  and  the  imitations  of 
Catullus  and  VergiL  Perhaps  it  was  modelled  on  Parthenios.  Sae  Schol.  and 
EusTATH.  on  Dionys.  Perieg.  420.  AMeineke,  anal.  alex.  270.  EBohdk,  gr.  Bom. 
93.  See  also  WHelbig,  arch.  Z.  24, 196.— EHoffmann  (BhM.  40,  150)  wrongly 
supposes  Ov.  lb.  447  qu\(m»  exiguo  e$i  volucris  devota  lihdlo  etc.  to  refer  to  the  \ 
p6.-VergiL  Ciris. 

4.-(>n  the  MSS.  see  §  229, 1.— Criticism  and  explanation:  MHaupt,  op.  1,  55. 
8,  75.  261,  Bibbeck,  BhM.  18,  112,  LSjhwabe,  in  Cirin  observatt.,  Dorpat  1871 ; 
JJ.  107,  617,  MHkbtz,  JJ.  103,  860,  EBaubens,  ib.  105,  833.  107,  773.  -AWaltz,  de 
carmine  Ciris,  Paris  1881.  BUngeb,  d.  Prooem.  d.  Cir.,  Halle  1881 ;  electa  e  Ciris 
commentariis,  Halle  1885 ;  joum.  of  phil.  16,  310.  MKreunkn,  prolegg.  in  Cirin, 
Utr.  1882.  AZingeble,  kL  phil.  Abh.  8  (Innsbr.  1881),  28  (Ovid  and  the  Ciris). 
BEllis,  Americ.  joum.  of  phiL  8, 1.  899. 

3)  Moretum  (the  rural  breakfast),  a  pleasant  idyll  of  the  time 
of  Vergil  and  perhaps  translated  by  him  from  a  Greek  poem  of 
Parthenios,  full  of  vivid  and  detailed  description  and  amiable 
humour,  the  form  being  masterly. 

1.  The  Moretum  is  missing  in  Donatus^  and  Senrius'  enumeration  of  the  lesser 
Vergiliana.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  found  in  MS.  collections  of  these  (see  §  229,  1 
and  below  n.  2).    JQVossius,  de  poet.  gr.  9,  states  that  in  a  cod.  Ambr.  this  poem 
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bore  the  heading :  Partheniut  moretum  BcripaU  in  Oreteeo,  quern  VirgUiu*  imUaiu9 
est.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  the  fresh  apd  lively  style  and 
vivid  description  (Teuffel,  PBE.  6,  2668.  Hehtzbero,  transl.  p.  95)  and  the 
candid  undisguised  appellation  of  things  observed  in  this  poem  do  not  agree  with 
Vergil^s  general  manner.  Hertzbbro  (1.1.  p.  95.  100.  101)  has  justly  concluded 
from  the  name  of  Simylus,  the  metw  of  v.  18  and  from  v.  116,  that  the  Greek 
original  was  pretty  faithfully  translated.  The  124  hexameters  of  this  poem  de- 
scribe how  the  peasant  Simylus  rises  at  dawn,  bakes  his  bread,  prepares  his  mess 
of  herbs  in  the  mortar  and  then  sets  to  work.  Sueius  also  had  written  a'  Moretum 
(§  150,  6),  and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Sueius 
influenced  Vergil  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  At  all  events  the  poem 
belongs  to  the  best  time  of  Roman  literature,  as  appears  e.g.  from  the  estimation 
in  which  the  lactuca  is  held  v.  76  as  compared  with  the  time  of  Martial  (Mart.  13, 
14, 1) :  see  Stauder,  ZfAW.  1858,  290.  Cf.  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  p.  826.  MHauft,  op. 
1,  89.    Hertzbrro^s  Introduction  98.    Bidbeck  app.  p.  14. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  229, 1 ;  also  Vindob.  184  s.  XI,  Monac.  21562  s.  XI/XH, 
806  s.  XI/XII.— FWSchnridewin  in  Jahn's  Arch.  2,  426.  ChrJahk  ib.  4,  627. 
MHaupt,  op.  1,  86.  Stauder,  ZfAW.  1858, 289.  OSieroka,  JJ.  109,  895.  EBabth, 
Sprache  und  Versbau  des  Mor.,  Horn  1879.  KvBeichenbach,  d.  Echtheit  d.  M., 
Znaim  1883.    BEllis  (Heinsiua*  codex  Moreti),  joum.  of  phil.  18,  278. 

4)  Copa  ("  mine  hostess  '*),  a  short  elegy  of  the  best  time, 
in  style  and  diction  quite  according  with  Vergil's  manner,  but 
much  less  resembling  him  in  its  sprightly  contents  and  tone; 
many  passages  of  it  remind  the  reader  of  Vergilian  expressions. 

1.  The  poem  (19  distichs)  has  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  lesser 
Vergiliana  ;  Ciiarisius  also  considered  it  to  be  by  Vergil ;  see  GL.  1, 63,  11  quamvii 
VeryiliuH  lihrum  auum  Cupam  inacripserit.  Cf.  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  p.  164.  On  the 
points  of  difference  in  diction  and  tone  between  the  Copa  and  the  Vergilian  poems 
see  Heutzbkro,  transl.  p.  108.  The  small  compass  of  the  Copa  precludes  us  from 
drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  construction  of  the  metre:  this  yields  no  decisive 
evidence  either  for  or  against  Vergil,  but  we  notice  a  certain  agreement  with 
Propertius.  Hkrtzbero  1.1.  104.  ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  (Bonn  1876)  51. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  removing  the  poem  beyond  the  Augustan  i^eriod. 
V.  27  canfu  runipunt  arhunta  cicadae=geoTQ.  3,  328;  v.  35  cineri  ingr€Uo= Aen,  6, . 
213;  cf.  umhrosin  harundinihus  {y.  8)  with  Aen.  8,  34  umhroaa  harundo.  V.  31  = 
Calpurn.  eel.  11,  46.    Bibbeck,  app.  p.  14. 

2.  The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  of  the  Moretum,  see  §  229,  1  and  above  3,  2, — 
CDIloen,  animadvv.  in  Virg.  Copam,  Halle  1820.  MHaupt,  op,  1,  143.  KZell, 
Ferienschrr.  1,  5.  •  WMOller,  Rom  und  die  BOmerinnen  2, 171. 

5)  Catal  ep to n  (/cara  XeTTToz/),  a  collection  of  fourteen  poems 
in  elegiac  and  iambic  metre  and  on  various  subjects.  Only  a 
few  of  them  are  attested  as  coming  from  the  poet  himself,  but 
only  very  few  can  be  positively  proved  to  be  not  by  him.  This 
much  may  be  stated,  that  all  belong  to  the  period  of  Vergil. 

1.  This  collection  is  in  the  MSS.  entitled  Ve(i)rgili%  c(U<tIeplon  (see  n.  2).  In 
the  so-callod  S»?rvian  vita  it  is,  according  to  the  best  tradition,  called  cata{caU)' 
lepton^  sometimes  catalecton :  so  also  in  Donatus^  vita :  see  §  229,  1 ;  cf .  301,  4. 
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AusoHiUB,  grammaticomast.  (op.  27,  18,  5  see  §  209,  12)  Die  quid  aignijicent 
cataUpta  (so  the  best  MSS.,  see  Schbnkl  ad  loc.:  the  rest  give  catcUecta)  Manmiaf 
in  hia  (2,  8)  al  Cdtarum  posuit,  aequitur  non  lucidiu$  tau.  The  original  title 
was  icard  \eirr6¥,  after  the  precedent  of  Aratos,  who  had  called  a  collection  of 
*  trifles'  by  this  name  (see  vita  Arati  p.  55,  84  Westerm.  iypayj/e  6i  koI  dXXa 
Toi'/ffiaTa  .  .  .  Kol  €lt  M^puf  rbv  ddeX^ir  ^iici^toir  koI  dioaijfUiia  koI  l^Kvdtxbw  [?] 
Kol  irard  Xerrdr  dXXa  and  Stbabo  10,  486  "Aparos  iw  rdis  icard  Xexr^.  From  this 
cata  Upton  was  derived  by  an  abase  cataUpta  and  finally  cataUcta  (icardXe«rra= 
^collected  poems Moes  not  occur  elsewhere).  ThBkbok,  op.  2,  745.  BUngkr,  JJ. 
118,  429.  The  explanations  of  the  name  as  catalepta=icardX€tTTa  '  poems  left  be- 
hind '  (by  EBlHREMS  JJ.  Ill,  142. 150 ;  Tibull.  Bl.  58 ;  cf.  PLM.  2, 86)  or=/cttroXi7irTd 
(by  BPbipeb,  Catall\is,  Bresl.  1875,  65)  are  untenable.— In  the  collection  no.  1.  8 
(in  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  BOchkler  1.1.)  4.  7.  8.  9. 11. 14  are  in  elegiacs, 
6.  10.  12  and  18  are  in  iambics,  2  and  5  in  choliambics.  Immediately  after 
the  collection  there  foUows  in  the  MSS.  an  epigram  by  the  compiler  (AL.  777 
PLM.  2, 177),  which  ends  thus ;  lUitu  (of  Vergil)  haec  quoque  sunt  divini  el^menta 
poetae  Et  rudis  in  vario  carmine  CeUliope.  This  then  agrees  with  the  heading  in 
the  MSS.  (see  above).  No.  2  (on  Annius  Gimber  see  §  209, 12)  is  attested  authentic 
by  Quint.  8,  8,  28  and  Ausonius  (see  above).  A  definite  proof  against  VergiPs 
authorship  is  furnished  only  by  no.  18,  the  first  lines  of  which  contain  allusions  to 
personal  circumstances  of  the  author  which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Vergil. 
The  servile  elegy  to  Messalla  (§  222)  no.  9  of  a.  727/27  cannot  be  by  Vergil  (on 
account  of  v.  17),  but  should  be  assigned  to  a  tiro  displaying  his  mythological 
learning  and  imitating  rather  Ovid's  than  Vergil's  manner.  Bibbeck  (app.  p.  12) 
ascribes  it  to  Lygdamiis  (§  245,  4),  a  conjecture  at  least  more  credible  than 
RUnger's  plea  for  Valgius  (de  Valg.  Euf.  804).  Ed.  et  comm.  instr.  PhWaqmer, 
Lpe.  1816.  Poem  no.  14,  although  it  relates  to  the  Aeneid  and  speaks  in  the  name 
of  Vergil,  is  hardly  by  him ;  BOcheler,  BhM.  88,  528.  The  acerbity  of  the  iambic 
poems  (especially  no.  6, 12  and  10)  is  not  much  in  harmony  with  Vergil's  later  soft 
character,  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fire  of  youth,  the  general  ex- 
citement of  the  period,  and  the  example  of  Catullus.  These  poems,  the  quotation 
from  Catullus  in  6,  6,  further  no.  10,  the  parody  of  Catullus'  poem  4  in  derision  of 
P.  Ventidius  (pr.  710/44,  cos.  711/48.  BCcheleb,  BhM.  88,  518.  BKlotz,  de  Cat.  c. 
IV  eiusque  parodia  Verg.,  Lps.  1868),  and  the  choliambics  no.  5,  also  a  remini- 
scence of  Catullus  in  no.  4,  lead  to  the  assumption  of  a  period  in  Vergil's  poetical 
development  in  which  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Catullus'  manner  and  style. 
No6.  5  and  8  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  Vergil's  personal  circumstances ;  noe. 
1.  4. 7. 11  are  addressed  to  men  of  his  acquaintance.  On  the  whole  question  see 
FNiKE,  Valer.  Cato  p.  221.  WUebtzbeeo's  .  introd.  to  his  translation  of  the  Catal. 
p.  106,  BiBBBCK  app.  p.  6.    MHaupt,  op.  2, 147  and  esp.  BCcheler,  Bh3i.  88, 507. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  this  collection  of  14  poems,  and  included  under  the 
same  title  as  belonging  to  it  (see  n.  1),  we  find  in  all  the  MSS. — and  accordingly 
also  in  Bibbbck's  append,  p.  147.  PLM.  2, 158 — three  poems, '  Vere  rasa '  consisting 
of  two  distichs  (cf .  Mart.  8,  40),  *  Effo  haec '  in  iamb,  senarii,  *  Hunc  ego '  in  the 
priapic  metre,  all  priapea  as  regards  their  contents  and  supposed  to  be  spoken  by 
Priapus.  These  are  the  priapea  mentioned  by  Donatus  and  Servius  (see  §  229, 1) 
among  the  Vergiliana.  Cf.  also  Diomso.  GL.  1,  512  Priapeum  (sc.  metrum)  quo 
Vergiliue  in  prolueumibue  euie  ueue  fuit.  The  two  last  (which  might  really  have 
been  youthful  attempts  of  Vergil)  used  formerly  (from  Victorius  and  Muretus 
down  to  DOring  and  Sillig)  to  be  enumerated  among  the  Catulline  works  as  poems 
20  and  19,  and  besides  this  all  three  used  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
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of  priapea  (§  254,  5),  e.g.  in  LMDller^s  ed.  as  noe.  88,  84,  85;  BGchslbb's  F^tron. 
»1882, 157.  Cf.  WHbrtzbbrq's  transl.  p.  110,  JEWebmickb,  Priapeia  (Thorn  1868) 
p.  9.  108,  FBOcHELER,  BhM.  18,  415,  Bibdeck,  app.  Verg.  p.  4,— The  fact  that 
Plin.  ep.  5,  3,  6  mentions  P.  Vergilius  (§  31, 1)  among  the  honi  who  wrote  erotic 
lu9U8  is  counterbalanced  by  the  silence  of  Ovid,  who  trist.  2,  585  mentions  only 
Aen.  lY  and  the  Bucolics  in  this  department. 

231.  Vergil  obtained  from  the  first  the  highest  reputation: 
his  poems  were  at  an  early  time  admitted  into  schools,  imitated, 
translated,  and  commented  on :  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  commentators  was  M.  Valerius  Probus,  a  later  one 
Servius.  We  still  possess  the  commentary  of  the  latter,  and 
fragments  of  other  works  in  the  various  collections  of  scholia. 
But  Vergil's  poems  were  also  used  for  centos,  and  superstition 
employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  as  an  oracle. 
They  were,  moreover,  industriously  multiplied.  Vergil  himself 
was  in  popular  belief  graduUy  turned  into  a  magician,  upon 
whose  name  all  nations  of  theWest  accumulated  their  fantastical 
fictions  and  legends  for  a  long  time  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Suet,  gramm.  16  Q,  Caecilius  Epirota  (§  263,  1)  .  .  .  primus  dicUur  .  .  . 
Vergilium  et  cdioa  poelaa  novos  pradegere  coepisae.  Quint.  1,  8,  5  optime  intlUutum 
ent  ut  ab  Honiero  atque  Vergilio  lectio  inciperet,  Oros.  1,  18  Aenecte  .  .  .  advetduB 
in  Italiam  quae  arma  commoverit  .  .  .  ludi  litter arii  diaciplina  noatrae  quoque 
vieinoriae  inustum  est.  Augustin.  civ.  dei  1,  8  apud  Vergilium^  quern  propterea 
IKtrvuli  legunt  ut  videlicet  poeta  magnus  omniumque  praeclarisaimua  atque  optimua 
teneris  ehihitua  animis  non  facile  oblivione  possit  aboleri.  Iul.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin. 
5,  2  fertur  in  scholia  saepissime  cantasse  inter  puerulos  *  Arma  amena^^  etc.  (Aen.  2, 
814).  Macr.  sat.  1, 24,  5  Vergilianos  versus,  qualiter  eos  pueri  magistria  praeUgenii- 
bus  canebamus.  (Auson.)  epigr.  137,  1  Arma  virumque  docens  atque  Arma  virumque 
peritus.  Augustin.  confess.  1,  17,  27  cf.  1,  13,  20  shows  that  it  was  school-practice 
to  turn  passages  from  Vergil  into  prose. — On  the  other  hand,  themata  Vei'giliana 
were  set  as  metrical  exercises ;  cf.  n.  2  and  §  230,  2,  2.  427, 1. 

2.  Ovid  often  alludes  to  Vergil  (see  AZinoerle,  Ovids  Verhaltn.  2,  48).  The 
Aeneid  (2,  77)  is  also  quoted  by  Phaedrus,  fab.  3,  praef.  27;  by  Juvenal  2,  99.  8, 
197.  9,  102.  See  Wehle,  obss.  in  Petr.  44.  Eibbeck  prolegg.  200.  Livy  derives 
much  of  his  diction  from  Vergil,  Tacitus  even  more ;  see  EWClfflin,  Phil.  26, 
130.  Verses  on  Vergil  AL.  507-518  PLM.  4,  120.  AL.  555-566  PLM.  4,  128.  For 
the  use  made  of  Vergil  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  see  Sen.  suas.  3,  5  (aol^xit 
Fuacus  ex  Vergilio  multa  trahere).  Serv.  Aen.  10,  18  et  Titianua  et  Calvua  (Catulinua 
Floriac.)  qui  themata  omnia  de  Vergilio  elicuerunt  et  de/ormaverutU  ad  dicendi  uaum 
(ij  3(>4,  4).  Cf.  n.  1  and  Bibbeck  prolegg.  p.  188.  Passages  from  Vergil  were 
found  scribbled  on  the  walls  at  Pompeii:  see  OIL.  4,  p.  259.  Addenda:  ephem. 
epigr.  1,  53.  giom.  d.  scavi  1,  281.  2,  35.  On  a  spoon  (arch.  Ztg.  1848,  110*)  was 
found  engraved  eel.  2, 17 ;  on  a  relief  at  the  Villa  Albani  Aen.  1,  607  above  the 
head  of  a  seller  of  game,  OJahn,  Lpz.  SBer.  1861,  365.  On  a  brick  from  Italica 
near  Seville  is  inscribed  Aen.  1,  1-2  CIL.  2,  4967,  81.  For  the  use  of  Vergilian 
passages  on  tombstones  see  Marini  fratr.  Arv.  p.  826;  papiri  dipl.  p.  882.  Quota- 
tic  ns  incidental  to  everyday  life,  Suet.  Dom.  9.    Dig  75,  10.    Lampbid.  IMadum. 
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8,  7.  Vopisc.  Tac.  5, 1.  Car.  13,  8.  Apul.  apol.  56  and  many  other  instances. 
LFriedlandeb,  SGesch.  3*,  884.— Ancient  illustrations  to  Vergil  or  in  imitation 
of  him:  on  the  MS.  illustrations  see  n.  9.  On  wall-paintings  in  Campania: 
Aeneas  and  Dido  (Aen.  1,  715 ;  cf .  Macb.  5, 17, 5) :  WHklbio,  Wandgem.  Cam- 
paniens  no.  1881 ;  cf.  bull.  arch.  1881,  29  and  the  mosaic  from  Halicamassus 
(Aeneas  and  Dido  in  the  chase=Aen.  4,  151)  bull.  1860, 105.  Laocoon  (Aen.  2, 
200) :  ann.  delP  inst.  arch.  47,  tav.  O.  Aeneas  and  Polyphemus  (Aen.  8, 655) :  giom. 
degli  scavi  8  (1877)  tav.  6.  Aeneas  admiring  the  weapons  brought  to  him  by 
Venus  (Aen.  8,  608) :  Helbio  no.  1882.  Aeneas  wounded  and  cured  by  Venus  (Aen. 
12,  896) :  Helbio  no.  1888.  Cf.  Helbio,  Uuterss.  tlb.  d.  Wandmalerei  4.  HHetde- 
MANX,  Arch.  Z.  29.  122. 

8.  An  inscr.  from  Home  in  Obelli  1179  Wilm.  2481  Q.  Glitius  Fdix,  Ver- 
gilianwt  poeta^  cf.  §  251,  1  (also  Wilm.  2488  medicut  euclepietdius).  But  all  the 
Boman  epic  and  didactic  poets  are  more  or  less  imitators  of  Vergil.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  cento-like  employment  of  Vergil^s  poems  may  be  traced  as  early  as  in  the 
Ciris ;  see  §  280, 2,  2.    For  later  examples  see  §  26,  2. 

4.  VergiPs  poems  were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  resorted  to  for  advice  in 
difficult  positions  of  life,  and  sortes  Vergilianae  were  even  publicly  kept  in  the 
t(*mples,  see  Jul.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin.  5,  4 :  tn  templo  ApoUini*  Cvmani  .  .  . 
cum  soriem  de  fato  8uo  toUeret,  hit  vertibus  ei  dicilur  esse  responsum  (Aen.  6, 857). 
Lampbid.  Alex.  Sev.  4,  6  Attic  sors  in  templo  Prctenestinae  talis  exstitit  (Aen.  6,  882). 
14,  5  ipse  .  .  .  Vergilii  sortibus  kuiusmodi  UlustnUus  est  (Aen.  6,  848).  Spabtian. 
Hadb.  2,  8  cum  soUiciius  .  .  .  Vergilianas  sortes  consuleret  ^Quis  procul  etc.* 
(Aen.  6,  808)  sors  excidit.  Tbxbell.  Poll.  Claud.  10,  4  cum  in  Apennino  de  se 
coMsuleret  responsum  huiusmodi  accepit  (Aen.  1.  265) ;  Hem  cum  de  posteris  suis  (Aen. 
1,  278) ;  item  cum  defratre  (Aen.  6,  669),  In  the  Middle  Ages  (at  the  close  of  which 
Vergil  found  an  ardent  admirer  in  Dante,  cf.  Compabetti,  Virg.  nel  med.  evo  1, 
256  and  below  n.  12)  the  foxirth  eclogue  was  on  account  of  its  prophetic  tone  in- 
terpreted of  the  Messiah  ;  ThCbeizenach,  die  Aen.,  die  4  Ekl.  u.  d.  Pharsalia  im 
MAlter,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1864.  FPipbb,  Virgilius  als  Theolog  und  Prophet  dfs 
Heidentums  in  der  Kirche,  Berl,  1862  (evangel.  Kalender  for  1862,  17).  Vergil 
was  even  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine ; 
cf.  BoBsiGNOL,  Virgile  et  Constantin  le  grand,  Paris  1845.  DCompabetti  (see  n. 
12)  vol.  1. 

5.  Arrianos  (see  §  227,  2,  in  fin.)  translated  Vergil.  Sen.  consol.  ad.  Polyb.  8< 
2  Homerus  et  VeryiliuSj  tam  bene  de  humano  genere  meriti  quam  tu  et  de  omnibus  et 
de  illis  meruisti^  quos  pluribus  notos  esse  voluisti  quam  scripserant.  On  Avienus 
see  §  420,  6 ;  on  Titianus  and  Calvus  §  864,  4. 

6.  On  the  commentators  of  Vergil  see  Bibbxck  prolegomena  critica  cap.  9, 
p.  114,  where  we  find  discussions  on  Q.  Caecilius  Epirota,  Pollio,  C.  lulius  Hyginus, 
(lulius  or  Aufidius,  see  §  282,  1)  Modestus,  L.  Annaeus  Comutus,  Aemilius  Asper, 
M.  Valerius  Probus,  Flavins  Caper,  Urbanus,  Velius  Longus,  Q.  Terentius  ScauruF, 
Caeaellius  Vindex  and  Sulpicius  ApoUinaris,  Helenius  Aero,  Haterianus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Carminius,  Avienus,  Servius,  the  so-called  oommentarii  of  Probus,  lunius 
Philargyrius,  the  scholia  Bemensia  and  scholia  Veronensi*.  To  this  may  be 
added  HHaoem's  introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  scholia  Bemensia  JJ.suppl.  vol.  4, 696. 
JKiRCHMEB,  JJ.  suppl.  8,  471.  On  each  of  these  granunarians  see  below,  in  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  In  a  MS.  s.  XIV  at  Padua '  Fulgentius  super  Bucol. 
et  Qeorg.  Virgilii/  certainly  not  by  the  mythologist  Fulgentius  (§  480),  see  EJumg- 
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MANN,  quaest.  Fulg.  61.  JMDozio,  Cynthii  Cenetensis  (of  the  15th  cent,)  in  Vergfl. 
Aen.  commentar.  (Aen.  I,  II,  III  first  edited  by  AMai,  auct.  class.  7,  823)  e  cod. 
Ambros.,  Milan  1845. 

7.  For  the  scholia  Bernensia  (on  Buc.  and  Georg.)  see  §  472,  9:  there  too 
concerning  both  are  the  explanatione^  bucolicorum  of  Junius  PhUargyrius 
(Filargirius)  and  the  georgicorum  expoeitiones  handed  adwn  in  the  Lanr.  45,  14. 
Paris.  7960  and  Leid.  185  (G  in  Burmann-Lion).  The  (fragmentary)  scholia 
Veronensiaon  the  Aeneid  were  first  published  by  AMai  (Virgilii  intpp.  vett., 
Milan  1818),  then  in'LioK's  Servius  2,  805 ;  best  ed.  by'HKEiL,  M.  Valerii  Probi  in 
Virg.  buc.  et  georg.  conuncntarius  (p.  1-68);  ace.  scheliorum  Veronensium  (p.  71-106) 
et  Aspri  quaestionum  Vergil,  (p.  111-115)  fragm.,  Halle  1848.  In  addition  HKxil, 
RhM.  6,  869  and  FBCcheler  (and  AHerbmann),  J  J.  98,  65.  AHebbmahb,  d. 
Veroneser  Vergilscholien,  Donauesch.  1869.  1871  II.  Cf.  also  GThilo,  BhM.  14, 
535.  15, 119.  ThMommsen.  BhM.  16, 137.— Glossary  on  Vergil,  see  GLOwe,  prodrom. 
gloss.  164.  ABoucHERiE,  fragm.  d^un  commentaire  (very  late,  and  in  barbarous 
Latin)  sur  Virg.  (eel.  and  ge.  1,  1-222),  Montpellier  1875. 

8.  Various  metrical  arguments,  chiefly  of  s.  IV/V,  for  Vergil's  works  have 
been  preserved :  decasticha  on  the  books  of  the  Aen.  under  the  name  of  Ovid : 
AL.  1  PLM.  4,  161.  -  Hexasticha  on  the  Aen.  by  Sulpicius  Apollinaris :  §  357,  2. 
Pentasticha  on  the  Aen.  AL.  591  sqq.  PLM  4, 136.  Tetrasticha  on  all  the  works : 
AL.  2  (cf .  654)  PLM.  4,  173  (cf .  444,  frequently  attributed  to  Ovid).  Monosticha 
on  the  Aen.  AL.  1  PLM.  4, 176  and  AL.  684  PLM.  4, 151 ;  similar  ones  for  all  the 
works  AL.  874  PLM.  4,  177.  Hemistichia  on  the  Aen.  PLM  4,  17a— Argu- 
ments  by  a  certain  Modestinus  in  antiquusitno  Vergilii  eodicef  Bubmanx,  s. 
Anth.  lat.  2, 188  p.  872.— Cf.  LMClleb,  BhM.  19,  114.  28,  654.  Bibbbck,  prolegg. 
Verg.  369.  JMahly,  ZfOG.  22,  331.  'BOpitz,  Lpz.  Stud.  6,  282.  298.— Fragments 
of  a  mediaeval  argument  of  the  Aeneid  in  distichs  from  a  Bern.  s.  XII  / XIII  in 
HHagen,  JJ.  Ill,  696. 

9.  Manuscripts  of  Vergil:  Gell.  9,  14,  7  tells  us  of  persons  who  had  in- 
spected idiographum  librum  Vergilii  (on  ge.  1, 208).  Hyoinus  in  Gell.  1, 21, 2  himself 
collated  on  ge.  2,  247  a  liber  quifuerit  ex  domo  atque  familia  Vergili.  We  possess  (in 
a  more  or  less  complete  state)  seven  very  ancient  MSS.  of  Vergil  in  capital  writing 
(the  exact  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  with  all  manuscripts  in  capitals). 
1.  The  'Mediceus'  89,  1  (M  in  Bikbeck)  s.  V  at  Florence,  with  the  celebrated 
Subscriptio  (cf.  §  473,  6) :  Turcius  Rufius  Apronianua  Asteriua  v.  c.  et  inl.  ex  comite 
domest,  protect,  ex  com.  priv.  largit.  ex  praef.  urbi  patriciua  et  consul  ordin.  (a.  494) 
legi  et  diatincxi  codicem  fratris  Macharii  v.  c.  .  .  .  XI.  kal.  Mai  Romae  (here 
follow  8  distichs,  AL.  3  PLM.  5,  110,  facsimile  in  Bibbeck's  Vergil.  4,  p.  206). 
A  copy  of  this  MS.  by  PFFogoini,  Flor.  1741.  Facsimile  in  Zangemeister- 
Wattknbach's  exempl.  codd.  lat.  pi.  10,  Palaeograph.  society  pi.  86,  Chatelain  t. 
66,1.-2.  The  *Palatinus'  (P)  Vaticanus  1631,  s.  IV-V ?,  facsimile  in  Zanoem.- 
Wattenb.  pi.  12.  Palaeogr.  soc.  pi.  115.  Chatelain  pi.  64.-3.  The  *Bomanus' 
(B),  Vatican.  8867,  s.  IV- V  ?,  in  it  16  illustrations  to  Vergil,  published  by  Bottari 
(see  on  no.  4)  p.  5.  29.  41.  43  and  by  Aoincourt,  hist,  de  Tart  5,  pi.  68-65;  Pde 
NoLiiAc,  les  peintures  des  MSS.  de  Virg.,  in  the  M61.  de  T^cole  frang.  de  Borne 
1884,  pi.  11.  12  ;  cf.  EPlatner  in  the  description  of  Bome  2,  2,  347.  Text-facsimile 
in  Zangem.-Wattenb.  1.1.  pi.  11.  Pal.  soc.  pi.  113. 114.  Chatelain  pi.  65. — 4.  The 
'schedae  Vaticanae'  (F),  Vatic.  322.5,  put  back  without  cogent  reasons  into 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  a  copy  of  this  MS.  by  GGBottabi,  Bome  1741,  in 
which  are  (after  drawings  by  PGBartoli,  which  are  now  in  Windsor,  see 
AMichaelis,  arch.  Zeit.  82,  67)  the  illustrations  of  the  MS.  (origin&Uy  50),  mostly 
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belonging  to  the  Aeneid  ;  there  are  better  specimens  in  Agincourt,  hist,  de  Tart 

5.  pi.  20-25.  PdeNolhac  1.1.  p.  5-10.  Cf.  EPlatner  LI.  845.  Text-facsimile 
in  Zanoem.-Wattknb.  1.1.  pl.  18.  Palaeogr.  soc.  pL  116.  117.  Chatel.  pl.  63. 
— The  following  MS.  fragments  are  of  insignificant  extent:  5.  Schedae 
Berolinenses  (A),  s.  IV?,  three  leaves;  to  the  same  MS.  (at  one  time  in 
St.  Denis)  there  originally  belonged  four  leaves,  now  Vatic.  8^6.  Published  by 
(tHPertz,  Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1863,  97.  Nachtrag,  Berl.  SBar.  1864,  278,  cf. 
JHenry,  JJ.  95,  419.    Facsimile  in  Zanqkm.-Wattenb.  pl.  14.    Chatel.  pl.  61. — 

6.  schedae  Sangallenses  1394  (G),  Facsim.  Zanoem.-W.  pl.  14*.    Chatel.  pl.  62. — 

7.  schedae  rescriptae  Veronenses  40  (V).  Facsim.:  Chatel.  pl.  75,  1. — Together 
with  these  earliest  MSS.  we  have  the  later  ones :  the  cod.  Oudianus  (7)  s.  IX 
three  Berne  MSS.  (a,  b — facs.  Chatel.  pl.  67 — c)  of  s.  IX  and  X,  besides  (of  s. 
X-XII)  the  codex  Minoraugiensis  (m).  On  these  MSS.,  their  connection,  deriva- 
tion from  the  same  original  etc.  see  Bibbeck,  prolegomena  ad  Yerg.  (1866)  218 
sqq.    Other  recent  literature  on  the  Vergil  MSS.:   JHenry,  Aeneidea  1,  Lond. 

'  1878,  p.  xi-lx.  On  a  Prague  MS.  of  s.  IX,  see*  JKvicala,  Vergilstudien,  Prague 
1878  (with  a  complete  collation).  On  a  Vatic,  s.  X  init.  written  by  Bahingus,  a 
monk  of  Flavigny  in  Burgundy,  see  LDelisle,  M41.  d^archfol.  et  d^hist.  6  (1886), 
289.  AJViTRiMGA,  de  cod.  Aen.  Daventriensi  (s.  XV,  valueless),  Daventer  1881. 
MHbchfellner,  eine  Innsbrucker  Virgil-Hs.  (valueless),  Innsbr.  1880.  EChate- 
LAiN,  un  important  fragm.  de  Virg.  (Paris.  7906)  in  d.  M^l.  Benier,  Art.  5. 

10.  Complete  editions  of  VergiFs  poems.  Cf.  the  Notitia  literaria  in 
Heyne- Wagner  4,  685,  Schwbiobr,  class.  Bibliogr.  2,  2,  1145,  Emgelmamn-Preuss, 
bibl.  class.  2,  698.  On  the  earliest  see  also  JHehry,  Aeneidea  1,  lxi-lxxxv.  Ed. 
princ.  Borne  about  1469.  Ven.  ap.  Aid.  1501  and  frequently.  Cum  comment.  Donati, 
Servii  etc.  per  GFabricium,  Bas.  1551  and  frequently.  Argumentis,  explicc.  et 
notis  illustr.  a  JLde  la  Cbrda,  Biadrit.  1608-17  III.  E  rec.  DHeinsii,  Leid.  1686. 
Bee.  NHbimsius,  Amst.  1664. 1676.  Interpretat.  et  notis  illustr.  CBuaeus,  in  us. 
Delph.,  Par.  1675  etc  (with  an  ind.  verbb.).  Cum  Serv.,  Philarg.  etc.  et  nott. 
varr.  ed.  PBurmann,  Amsterd.  1746  IV  (in  vol.  4  is  the  ind.  verbb.  by  NEry- 
thrabus,  first  published  at  Ven.  1587).    Variet.  lect.  et  perpet.  adnot.  illustr.  a 

.  OGHeyme,  Lps.  1767-75  IV;  »Lps.  1798-1800  VI  (with  a  good  glossary  by 
AWSchlboijl)  ;  ♦Lpz.  1880-41  V  (cur.  Ph Wagner,  vol.  4 :  Caniiina  minora  [Copa, 
Ciris,  Culex,  Moretum,  rec.  JSillio],  Wagneri  quaestt.  Vergil.,  notitia  literaria. 
Bd.  5 :  V.  carmina  ad  pristinam  orthographiam  revocata,  ace.  Wagneri  orthogr. 
Vergiliana  etc.).  Bee.  et  illustr.  AFobbiger,  Lps.  ^  1872-75.  Perpetuo  comm.  ad 
modum  JBond  explicuit  FDObmbr,  Paris  (Didot)  1858.  Becensuit  OBibbbck, 
Lps.  1859-^  V  (Prolegomena  critica  1866,  I  Buc.  et  Georg.  1S59,  II.  Ill  Aen. 
I860.  62;  IV  Appendix  Vergiliana  1868).  Vergile,  texte  latin  .  .  .  avec  un 
oommentaire  crit.  et  explioatif  etc.,  par  EBbnoist,  Par.'  1876  III.  With  a  com- 
mentary by  JCoHiHOTOH,  revised  by  HNbttlkship,  Lond.*  1881-88  III.  Explana- 
tory school  editions  by  PhWaghbr  (breviter  enarravit,  Lps.'  1861),  ThLadewig 
(Berl.  7->»  1882-86  III  by  CSchapbr,  cf.  the  same  writer  ZfGW.  81,  65).  EBekoist, 
Par.«  1880,  BHXbnnbdy,  Lond.'  1879,  KKappbb  (Lp8.«  1887).  With  introd.  and 
notes  by  TLPapillon,  Lond.  1882  II.  ASioowicx,  Camb.  1890.  Translations  (prose) 
by  JCoHiVGTOH  (Lond.'  1882),  by  JQLohsdalb  and  JLbb  (Lond.*'  1890). 

Editions  of  the  text  by  HPaldamus  (Lpz.  1854,  with  introd.),  MHaupt  (Lps.' 
1878),  ThLadewig  (cura  PDeuticke  Barl. '  1889),  OBibbbck  (with  introd.,  Lps. 
1867;.  GThilo  (with  introd.  and  short  apparatus,  Lpz.  1886).  WKloucek,  Prague 
1886.87. 

11.  PhWagxbr,  quaestt  Verg.  (in  Heyne's  ed.  4, 888)  and  lectt.  Verg.,  Phil. 
B.L.  Q  Q 
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Suppl.  1,  «07;  together  with  Phil.  15,  851.  16,  587.  17,  170.  WKi.ou6ek, 
Miszellen  zu  V.,  Leitmeritz  1870-78  II ;  critical  and  exegetical  notes  on  V.  (esp. 
Aen.),  Prague  1879;  ZfoG.  85,  588;  Vergiliana,  Smichow  1882.  88.  JKvicala 
(ii.  9  in  fin.).  BBentlbt^s  observations  on  V.,  communicated  by  EHbbickb,  Yaria, 
Progr.,  Quedlinb.  1879  and  AStachelscheid,  EhM.  85,  812;  ZfoG.  85,  588. 
OGOthlino,  curaeVerg. ;  add.  GLimkebi  emendatt.  Yerg.,  Liegnitz  1886.  AKibsch, 
quaestt.  Yerg.  crit.,  Mttnst.  1886. 

12.  Yergil  continued  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  literature  of  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  French,  and  following  them,  German  elaborations  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Aeneid  occur  after  the  12th  cent,  (le  Boman  d^Eneas  by 
Benoit  de  Saint-More ;  Eneit  by  Heinrich  von  Yeldeke).  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dante's  (f  1821)  divina  commedia  transfigured  and  glorified  the 
poet  so  that  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  earth.  But  he  also  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  speech  of  the  people,  in  popular  books  and  so  forth.  The  great  respect  in 
which  Yergil,  in  his  quality  as  a  poet,  was  held  by  posterity  and  which  manifested 
itself  also  in  the  reverence  paid  to  his  burial-place  (§  224,  8  ad  fin.  Plik.  ep.  8, 
7,  8;  cf.  Mabt.  11,  48  sq.  Stat.  silv.  4,  4,  51),  the  superstitious  use  made  of 
his  poems  (above  n.  4),  and  the  interpretation  of  his  name  (from  virga,  a  magic 
wand)  and  that  of  his  mother  (Magia,  §  224,  8),  caused  the  gradual  evaporation  of 
YergiPs  real  character  into  that  of  a  mythical  being.  In  Dohatus*  vita  we  meet 
with  indications  of  this,  §  8-5,  and  in  the  later  additions  8-18,  69  sq.  and  78;  the 
more  we  descend  into  the  Middle  Ages  (esp.  after  saec.  XII),  the  stranger  the 
exaggerations,  the  greater  the  resemblance  of  Yergil  to  such  figures  as  Faustus  or 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  But  Yergil  always  appears  as  a  benevolent  genius  fond 
of  assisting  poor  humanity.  Only  a  Boman  lady,  who  had  wickedly  cheated  his 
love,  must  feel  his  revenge.  Conformably  to  the  romantic  confusion  of  all  names 
and  times,  Vergil  was  now  placed  under  the  fabulous  Emperor  Octavianus,  now 
under  King  Servius  (in  the  Seven  Wise  Men),  now  under  Titus  (G«st.  Bom.  c.  57), 
now  under  Darius  at  Bome  (ib.  c.  120),  even  in  Brittany  under  King  Arthur,  or 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  knight  of  '  Campania  in  the  Ardennes  *  and  of  a 
daughter  of  a  Boman  Senator  under  the  Emperor  Bemus,  who  killed  his  uncle 
Bomulus  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  in  whose  reign  Yergil  studied  at 
the  University  of  Toledo  (German  popular  chapbooks  p.  8-7).  The  ysene  of  his 
exploits  is  at  Rome  and  especially  Naples,  whence  the  Yergil  legend  originated. 
At  Bome  he  performs  miracles  chiefly  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  who,  after 
a  vain  struggle,  appoints  him  his  chief  Senator,  and  the  aim  of  his  deeds  is  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  State  (Salvatio  Bomae)  and  internal  order.  But  at  his 
beloved  Naples,  which  he  founded  and  placed  on  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  he 
voluntarily  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  (even  driving  away  snakes  and 
Hies,  providing  good  meat,  etc.).  In  the  15th  cent,  these  inventions  are  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  chronicle  (ly  myreur  des  histors)  of  Jean  d'Outbemkuse  and  in  the 
Faits  merveilleux  de  Yirgile  (last  printed  in  Geneva  1867).  Principal  work  : 
DComparetti,  Yirgilio  nel  medio  evo,  Livomo  1872  II  (in  German  by  HDOtschke, 
Lpz.  1875) ;  it  contains  reprints  of  the  most  important  documents  2, 169.  GZappebt, 
Virgil  in  Mittelalter,  Vienna  1851  (Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad.  II).  KLBotb, 
der  Zauberer  Virgilius  in  FPfeiffer's  Germania  4  (1859),  257  ;  cf.  KBartsch,  ib. 
287  and  FLiebrkcht,  ib.  10,  406.  CGMilberq,  Memorabilia  Yerg.  (Meissen  1857), 
and  Mirabilia  Verg.  (Meij|pen  1807).  STunison,  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Age, 
Cincinnati,  1889.  Lastly  the  treatises  by  Genthe  already  quoted  (§  226,  1,  4), 
Pii'ER  and  Ckeizksacu  (above  n.  4). 

232.  CorneUus  Gallus  of  Forum  Julii  (684/70-727/27),  the 
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friend  of  Vergil's  youth,  was  the  first  Eoman  poet  who  (apart 
£rom  learned  translations)  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
erotic  elegy  of  the  Alexandrines.  Through  the  favour  of 
Octavianus  he  was  raised  to  high  military  and  political  positions, 
became  too  ambitious,  and  finished  his  life  in  a  tragic  manner 
at  an  early  age. 

1.  Praenomen :  C.  and  Cn.  in  the  MSS.  ap.  Eutbop.  7,  7 ;  C.  in  Hierov.  chron. 
a.  1985  (from  Eutrop.).— Asimus  Pullio  ap.  Cic  ad  fam.  10,  82  extr.  (a.  711/48) 
Chdlum  Comeliumj  famUiarem  meum,  Pbobus  on  Verg.  bnc.  p.  6, 1  K.  iiuinuatuM 
Augtuto  per  Corndium  OaUum^  condiacipulum  suum^  prameruU  (VergiliuM)  ul  etc. 
Vebo.  eel.  10  (a.  715/89)  is  addressed  to  him,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  even 
then  he  had  written  poetry  and  experienced  the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress 
Lycoris  (see  §  210, 1  in  fin.)  cf.  v.  2-6.  10.  22.  42.  72.  Thereon  Skbvius  observes  : 
GaUus  ante  amnea  pritnue  Aegypti  praefeetus  fuit,  poeta  eximiue,  nam  et  Euphorionem 
.  .  .  tranatuLit  in  latinum  sermonem  (cf.  also  on  bnc.  6,  72)  et  amorum  euorum  de 
Cytheride  tcripeU  libroe  quattuor  .  .  .  fuit  autem  amicus  VergUii,  adeo  ut  guartue 
Georgicorum  a  medio  ueqne  adfinem  eiue  laudea  teneret  (see  on  this  §  227,  1)  .  .  . 
hie  OaUua  amavit  Cytheridem  meretricemy  libertam  Volumnii,  quae  eo  spreto  Antcnium 
euniem  ad  Gallic  eet  secuta  (cf.  the  scholion  in  the  cod.  Medic  of  Vergil  [§  821,  9, 1] 
on  eel.  10,  2  in  Zamgbmeistbb-Wattxnbach's  exempla  oodd.  lat.  pi.  10);  Aub. 
Vict.  ill.  82  (§  210, 1).  On  the  personality  of  Lyooris  see  HPlach,  JJ.  119,  798. 
WKoLSTEB,  JJ.  121,  626.  Cf.  also  §  227,  1  and  §  224,  &  Pbob.  on  eel.  10,  60 
Eupharion^  .  .  .  cuius  in  seribendo  secutus  eohrem  videtur  Comdius  ChMus,  Cf . 
AMbikekb,  anall.  Alex.  24.  78  and  above  p.  250,  2.  Ovid,  trist  2,  445  nee  fuit 
opprcbrio  cdebrasse  Lycorida  GaUo,  Cf.  rem.  am.  765.  Mabt.  8,  78,  6.  Quiht. 
10, 1,  98  calls  him  durior  as  an  elegiac  poet.  Only  a  single  pentameter  of  Gallns 
is  extant  in  Vib.  Seq.  p.  5,  21  Bars.  Cf.  also  §  209, 4.  280,  2,  L— We  possess  also 
by  Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (printed  ag.  in  Hbbcbeb^s  Erotici  gr.,  Lps.  1858,  1,  8) 
a  little  book  rrtpl  ipwuciaif  va^fUlrwr,  in  which  erotic  legends  from  Qreek  sources 
have  been  collected  for  the  use  of  Comelias  G^aUos  (aimf  vcl  rapicrai  elt  (ni  koI 
iXeyelat  Me^v  rd  fiaXurra  i^  ainm  ApM^')}  ^  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  by  the 
author.     EBohdb,  gr.  Boman  118. 

2.  Oallus  took  part  in  the  war  against  Antony,  Dia  51,  9.  Suet.  Aug.  66 
Comdium  Gcdlum^  quern  ad  praefecturam  Aegypti  (a.  724/80)  ex  i^fima  fortuna 
provexerat  (cf.  Dio.  51, 17.  Stbab.  17  p.  819.  Eutbop.  7,  7)  .  .  •  o6  ingratum 
et  meUevdum  animum  domo  et  provindis  suis  interdixit,  Gallo  et  aecusatorum 
(§  252,  8)  denuntiationihu  et  senatus  cansuUis  ad  necem  compulso  eta  Hibbok.  chron. 
a.  Abr.  1990=727/27  Cornelius  ChMus  Foroiuliensis  (probably  from  Forum  Julii  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Fr^us)  poeta^  a  quo  primum  Aegyptum  rectam  supra 
diximuSy  XLIII  aettUis  suae  anno  propria  se  manu  interfecit,  Cf .  Ov.  trist.  2,  446. 
am.  8,  9,  68.  Pbopebt.  8,  84,  91.  Dio  58,  28.  Amm.  Mabc.  17,  4,  5.— Suet.  gr.  16 
Q,  CaeeUius  Epirota  .  ,  .  ad  Comelium  Galium  se  contulit  vixitque  una  /a- 
miliarissime  .  .  .  post  deinde  damnationem  moriemque  Gallic  etc.  Cf.  §  263,  L — 
WABeckeb,  Oallus  1',  16.  CChC VOlkeb,  de  a  G.  vita  et  scriptis,  I  Bonn  1840 ; 
II  Elberf.  1844.  ANicolas,  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  C.  G.,  Par.  1851.  CPascal 
riv.  di  filoL  16,  899. 

8.  The  4  poems  (fragments),  first  published  by  AManutius  1590,  of  Gallus 
(reprinted  in  Webksdobf^LM.  8, 188  and  in  Biese^s  AL.  914-917)  have  long  been 
recognised  as  a  forgery.    An  unknown  writer  (probably  himself  the  forger)  in  the 
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year  1587  sent  from  Thessalonica  to  AStatius  in  Borne:  1)  GaUipoetae  darw. 
elegia  in  atUiquo  Ovidii  codice  reperta^  8ed  muUis  in  locit  a  tineii  e&rrupta  (=914  IL). 
2)  versus  quaUuor  sine  authore  el  titulo  (v915).  8)  carmen  imperfectum,  sed  fxdde 
elegans  ut  facUe  ab  eetdem  officina  proferium  videretur  cum  hoc  titulo  '  de  duahus 
aororibus  ex  lUyrio'*  (=916).  StatinA  having  cautiously  reserved  his  opinion,  the 
forger  appears  to  have  brought  a  second  thoroughly  digested  specimen  under  the 
notice  of  other  writers  with  more  success.  Cf .  EChatblain,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  69 ; 
also  BiESE  on  the  AL.  2,  xxxiii.  xl,  not.  28. — An  epigram  (AL.  242  PLM.^ 
188 :  a  petition  to  Augustus  not  to  allow  the  Aeneid  to  be  destroyed  ila  spite  of 
Vergil*s  will)  is  also  attributed  to  Gallus  in  the  Vatic.  1575,  s.  XI  and  in  late 
MSS.,  incorrectly,  as  is  shown  by  its  contents ;  F Jacobs  (anth.  gr.  vol.  18,  p.  897) 
likewise  incorrectly  assigned  to  Cornelius  two  epigrams  from  the  Greek  anthology 
5,  49.  16,  89  bearing  the  superscription  FaXXov  (perhaps  more  correctly  AJXtov 
TcUXow  ?). 

233.  Another  friend  of  Vergil  and,  as  it  seems,  a  writer  of 
elegies  was  Codrus  (perhaps  a  pseudonym).  The  poets  Bavins 
and  Mevins  were  enemies  of  the  poet.  But  as  regards  Anser, 
such  hostility  is  not  proved ;  he  was  an  adherent  of  M.  Antony 
and  wrbte  erotic  poetry. 

1.  Vero.  eel.  7,  21  nymphae  .  .  .  Libethridee,  .  .  .  mihi  carmen  quale 
meo  Codro  cancedite:  proximo  Phodn  versibus  iUefacit,  Cf.  ib.  25.  5, 11.  Similarly 
Valoius  says  of  him  (Schol.  Yeron.  Verg.  eel.  7,  22 ;  cf .  JJ.  98,  66)  Codrueque  Hie 
canit  qwdi  tu  voce  canebas  atque  aolet  numerot  dicere^  Cinna,  tuoe ;  dulcior  ut 
nunquam  Pylio  profluxerit  ore  Neatcrie  aut  dodo  pectore  Demodod,  See  Uhgeb, 
Valg.  p.  XI.  Idle  guesses  at  his  real  name  (Comificius  or  Ginna  or  even  Vergil) 
are  given  by  the  old  commentators  on  the  passage.  The  most  likely  suggestion 
would  be  the  Roman  name  of  Cordus.    See  BUmger,  Valg.  405. 

2.  HiERONYM.  in  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1982=719/35  M,  Baviua  (the  MSS. 
here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  read  Vamtia)  poeta^  quern  Vergiliua  in  bueolieia  nolatj 
in  Cappadocia  morilur,  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  epod.  10,  1  hie  eat  Meviua  importuniaai- 
mua  poeta,  quern  et  Vergiliua  cum  aimili  contumelia  nominal ;  and  on  sat.  2,  8,  289 
de  hoc  (the  son  of  Aesopus  the  actor,  §  13,  4)  Meviua  poeta  acribU,  Verg.  ecL  8,  90 
qui  Bavium  non  odilj  amet  tua  carmina^  Mevi ;  on  which  Servius  observes :  pro  poena 
ei  contingat  ut  diligat  Mevium  peiorem  poetam,  nam  Meviua  et  Baviua  peaaimi  fuerunt 
poetcte,  inimici  tam  Horatio  quam  Vergilio,  unde  HorcUiua  (epod.  10, 1).  Similarly 
Philaroyrius,  probably  from  Suetonius:  dtioa  aui  temporia poelaa  dicil peaaimoa, 
quorum  carmina  ob  humilitatem  abiecta  aunt  ...  ex  quibua  Baviua  curator  fuil, 
de  quo  Domitiua  in  Cicuta  (§  243,  2)  refert  (that  he  lived  with  his  brother  in  peace 
and  community  of  goods,  until  the  latter  extended  also  to  his  wife).  Skrv. 
on  eel.  7f  21  ut  ait  ,  .  .  Thyraia  .  .  .  VirgUii  obtrectaior,  acUicei  ant 
Baviua  aut  Anaer  (n.  3)  aut  Meviua  peaaimi  poetae.  On  georg.  1,  210  reprehentua 
Vergiliua  dicitur  a  Bavio  et  Mevio  hoc  verau  *■  hordea  qui  dixit  aupereat  ut  tritica 
dicat  ^  (cf.  eel.  5,  36) :  this  satirical  line  is  attributed  by  Cleix>nius  GL.  5,  43,  2  to 
a  certain  Comificius  Gallus :  cf.  §  209, 2  ad  fin.  and  below  n.  3  in  fin.  Cf.  generally 
§  225, 3.  Weichert,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  308.  The  more  correct  spelling  is  Meviua^ 
not  Maeviua :  cf .  Mommsen,  arch.  Ztg.  27,  123 ;  and  the  Indices  to  the  CIL.  vol. 
1.  2.  3.  5.  8. 10. 12  and  14  s.v.  Meviua^  further  ib.  6,  44.    21814  sqq.  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Ov.  trist.  2,  435  Cinna  (§  213,  2)  hia  (erotic  writers  such  as  Ticidas  and 
Memmius)  comes  eat  Cinnaque  procacior  Anaer.    He  is  called  poeta  in  Skbv  on 
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Verg.  eel.  7,  21  (see  n.  2).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  conoeming  whom  Cicebo 
(Phil.  13, 11)  jokes :  u  qui  nunc  Mutinam  oppugnant,  2>.  Bruium  obiidenl^  de  FaUmo 
Anaeres  depellantur.  According  to  this  he  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  M.  Antony. 
Servius  on  Verg.  eel.  9,  86  alludit  ad  Anserem  quendam  Antonii  poetam,  qui  eius 
laudes  tcrihebat  (cf.  GL.  7,  548,  21)  ,  ,  .  dehoc  etiam  Cicero  (1.1.)  .  .  .  ip$um 
enim  agrum  (FcUemum)  ei  donarat  AnUmiui,  From  this  passage  of  Servius  is 
derived  the  notice  published  in  the  glossarium  edited  by  CBabth,  advers.  87,  5 
p.  1681  (and  following  this  in  Liom^s  Servius  2  p.  878)  and  by  Moiimsen,  Hem. 
8,  67  (from  a  Vatic,  s.  XV):  Anser  quidam  AnUmii  poeta  fuil,  qui  eiu8  laudes" 
tcriberet,  de  quo  Ci,  in  Philippicis  dixit '  ex  agro  Falemo  anaeres  depellantur^''  quern 
acilicet  agrum  donarat  Antoniua.  It  is  merely  owing  to  some  error  or  corruption 
that  Barth  here  reads :  de  quo  Mel  in  Philippica  Ciceronia  diooit^  which  is  com- 
pleted Melissus  and  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  Aelius  Melissus  (§  852,  4). 
MoMMSEH  1.1.  74.  Perhaps  these  statements  of  Servius  are  founded  merely  on 
inference,  but  it  must  certainly  be  due  to  a  nusoonstruction  that  Servius  1.1. 
states :  quern  oh  hoc  (as  a  partisan  of  Antony)  per  tranaitum  carpait  ( Vergiliua). 
For  the  words  (eel.  9,  85)  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor  nee  dicere  Cinna  digna^  aed 
argutoa  inter  atrepere  anaer  olarea  no  more  refer  to  the  poet  Anser  than  do  the 
words  of  Pbopertius  8,  84,  84  anaeria  indocto  carmine  ceaait  olor.  The  same  mis- 
construction may  easily  have  led  to  the  statement  of  Servius  on  eel.  7,  21  (see 
n.  1)  that  Anser  belonged  to  the  obtreetatores  Vergilii.  The  same  sort  of 
mistake  occurs  also  in  the  appendix  to  Donatus^  vita  Verg.  67  (in  Beifperschbid^s 
Sueton.  p.  66) :  coaevoa  omnea  poetaa  ita  adiunctoa  haibuit  ut,  cum  inter  ae  plurimum 
invidia  arderent^  ilium  una  omnea  coterent^  Variua,  TuccOy  Horatiuay  Gallua^  Pro- 
pertiua,  Anaer  vero^  quoniam  Antonii  partea  aeeutua  eaty  ilium  non  chaervaaae  didtur. 
Cornificiua  (n.  2,  in  fin.  and  §  209,  2  ad  fin.)  ob  perveraam  naturam  iUum  non  tulit. 
Against  Weichert,  poett.  latt.  vitae  etc.  p.  159  see  BUmoer,  de  Ansere  poeta, 
Neubrandenb.  1858.  EHeydbmreich  in  the  CSommentatt.  phiL  semin.  phil.,  Lps. 
1874, 14. 

234.  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  bom  8  December  689/66  at 
Venusia,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  he  received  his  instruction 
at  Borne  and  subsequently  (perhaps  a.  709/46)  at  Athens.  "When 
M.  Brutus  came  there  in  August  710/44,  he  also  won  the  young 
Horace  over  to  his  cause.  Horace  received  from  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  tribunus  militum  and  accompanied  him  in  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  until  the  battle  of  Philippi  (autumn  712/42)  precipi- 
tately ended  his  military  career.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
amnesty  to  return  to  Bome,  and  having  lost  his  paternal  estate 
by  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  veterans,  he  purchased 
the  position  of  a  quaeslorian  scribe.  He  now  began  to  pubhsh 
his  Satires  and  Epodes,  through  which  he  became  known  in 
literary  circles.  In  the  spring  of  716/38  he  was  introduced  by 
Vergil  and  L.  Varius  to  Maecenas,  and  he  was  admitted  to  his 
circle  in  the  winter  of  716/717  =  38/37  b.c.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  accompanied  Maecenas  on  his  journey  to  Brundisium, 
a.  717/37.    From  Maecenas  he  received,  c.  721/32,  an  estate  in 
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the  Sabine  country,  and  probably  through  him  he  was  also  in- 
troduced to  Octavianus,  who  by  his  liberality  set  the  poet  free 
from  aU  cares  concerning  his  Uvelihood,  and  would  gladly  have 
attached  him  to  his  service  and  society.  In  his  middle  age 
Horace  also  composed  lyrical  poems,  in  his  later  years  epistles. 
He  died  within  a  short  time  after  Maecenas,  on  27  November 
746/8,  and  was  buried  near  him. 

1.  The  poems  of  Hovaoe  contain  abundant  information  on  his  life.  We  derive 
also  a  number  of  important  facts  from  the  biography  of  the  poet  by  Sdetonius 
preserved  in  MS8  of  Horaoe  (§  847,  7).  It  was  at  an  eariy  time  prefixed  to  copies 
of  his  poems^  especially  such  as  contained  scholia.  From  the  latter  interpolations 
were  soon  added  to  the  vita,  e.g.  on  the  BpecultUum  cubiculum  (from  Schol.  ep.  1, 19, 
1 ;  see  KFBoth,  BhM.  18,  581.  AKbifferscheid,  Sueton.  p.  889).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  use  of  Suetonius'  work  entailed  its  being  abbreviated,  e.g.  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  poems  of  Horace  (OJahh  ap.  JEteifferscheid  p,  890).  The  text  of 
the  vita  e.g.  in  KLBoth's  ed.  of  Suetonius  p.  297 ;  cf .  p.  lxxx,  and  the  same  writer 
in  RhM.  18,  517.  FRitteh  introd.  to  his  ed.  of  Horace  p.  v.  ABbiffsbschbid, 
Suetoni  rell.  (Lpo.  1860)  p.  44,  cf .  p.  887.  Cf .  Acbo  on  c.  4, 1, 1  (ut  re/eri  SusUmuu 
in  vita  fforcUii)  and  Porph.  on  ep.  2,  1,  1  .(cuius  rei  etiam  SueUmiut  auetor  ett), 
PoRpflYRio  on  sat.  1,  6,  41  mentions  a  biography  of  Horace  by  himself  pairt 
Itberiino  natwn  esse  Horatium  el  in  narratume  quam  de  vita  Ulius  kahui  ostendi, — 
The  other  MS.  vitae  are  worthless,  Bbiffsrscbeid  1.1.  887.  An  enumeration  and 
criticism  of  these  in  CKibchner,  novae  quaestt.  hor.,  Naumb.  1847,  42. 

2.  Among  modem  biographies  of  Horace  we  mention  especially  JMasson,  vita 
Horatii,  Leid.  1708.  ChMitschehlich's  introduction  to  his  ed.  of  the  Odes  p. 
cxLiv,  CPassow,  on  the  life  and  period  of  Horace,  before  his  ed.  of  the  Epistles. 
CFranke,  fasti  hor.  p.  5.  DEWALCKENAia,  hist,  de  la  vie  et  des  po6sies  d'H.,  Par. 
1840.  1858  II.  WTeuffel,  Horaz  (Ttib.  1^3)  p.  1-18;  PKE.  3,  1465.  ANOkl  des 
Veroers,  vie  d'Horace,  Par.  1855  (also  in  the  introd.  to  Di dot's  Horace  ed.  1855). 
LMCller,  Hor.,  e.  literarhistorische  Biographie,  Lpz.  1880.^ — JMay,  d.  Entwick- 
lungsgang  d.  Hor.  von  41-83  v.  Chr.,  Constance  1871 ;  von  85-80  v.  Chr.,  Offen- 
burg  1883-87  II.  Oertner,  H.s  Bemerkk.  tiber  sich  selbst  in  d.  Satt.,  Gross-Strelitz 
1883.  FOnesotto,  Orazio  come  uomo,  Padua  1888.  ACima,  Orazio  e  Meoenate,  in 
Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Florence  1889,  1.  ALasson,  de  iudiciis  Hor.  de  suae  et  prions 
aetatis  poetis,  Stryj  1888.  EVoss,  d.  Natur  in  d.  Dichtung  des  Hor.,  Mdnstereifel 
1889.    Cf.  §235, 1. 

8.  His  praenomen  Quintus  is  mentioned  by  Horace  sat,  2,  6,  87 ;  his  nomen 
carm.  4,  6,  44.  ep.  1. 14,  5 ;  his  cognomen  Flaccus  epod.  15,  12.  s.  2,  1, 18;  Martial 
mentions  the  poet  only  under  his  cognomen  (1, 107,  4.  8, 18,  5.  12,  4, 1).  The  day 
on  which  Horace  was  bom  {sexto  idus  decemhris)  is  given  by  Suetonius,  the  month 
we  know  from  ep.  1,  20,  27 ;  the  year  from  epod.  13,  6.  c.  8,  21,  1.  ep.  1,  20,  27  ;  the 
birth-place  from  ♦*  2, 1,  84.  Venusia  was  in  Apulia  on  the  frontier  of  Lucania :  s. 
2,  1,  34  Lucanus  an  Apidus  anceps.  Martial  is  wrong  in  repeatedly  (5,  80,  2.  8,  18, 
5.  12,  94,  5)  mentioning  Horace  as  having  been  been  in  Calabria.  The  rank  of  his 
father :  Hbertinus  et  {auctionum)  ccactor  s»  1,  6,  6.  45. 86.  ep.  1.  20,  20.  The  state- 
ment that  his  father  was  a  salsamentarius  (in  Suet,  vita  Hor.)  may  possibly 
rest  on  some  slander  circulated  by  the  maligners  of  the  poet ;  AKiesslino,  coniectan. 
I.  (Greifaw.  1888),  7,  On  his  bringing  up  s.  1,  6,  72.  1,  4, 105.  Instruction,  ep.  2, 1, 
69.  2,  2,  41.    Tribunus  militum,  a  1,  6,  48.    On  his  campaigns  with  Brutus  and 
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his  flight  at  Philippi,  see  c  2, 17,  where  v.  10  (rdicta  mm  hem  parimla)  doee  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  previous  valiant  defence  (of.  ep,  1,  20,  28)  and  only 
describes  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  defeats  (cf.  e.g.  Liv,  89,  20  quattuor  milia 
milUum  amitsa  ,  ,  .  el  arma  mtdta,  quae  quia  impedimetUa  fugienlibus  per 
iUveUree  gemitaa  erant  paeeim  iadabantur),  Horace  could  not  prevent  the  general 
flight,  nor  was  he  so  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  of  Brutus  that  his 
honour  should  have  obliged  him  to  court  death.  Sukton.:  tnclie  pariihua  vema 
impetrata  eeriptum  quaeeiorium  comparavtL  Cf.  sat.  2,  6,  8&  (and  ep.  1,  14,  17). 
The  loss  of  his  paternal  estate  is  mentioned  ep.  2,  2,  50:  then  paupert€ui  impulit 
audax  ut  vereue  facerem,  Le.  (with  jocular  mockery  of  his  own  poetic  turn)  *  poverty 
made  me  fearless,  so  I  attempted  to  write  verse  in  order  that  I  might  become 
known  and  get  into  a  better  position.^    Cf.  Fritzscbb,  Hor.  serm.  1,  p.  8,  2. 

4.  The  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Maecenas  s.  1,  6,  41-61 ;  cf .  2, 
6,  40.  He  got  the  Sabine  estate  a.  721/88;  see  Tkupfbl^s  commentary  on  sat. 
II  p.  68.  cf.  ib.  p.  15a  GFGKOTKPEirD,  BhM.  8,471.  Sukt.  v.  Hor.:  vixUpiuri- 
mum  in  teoetu  rurie  tui  Sahini  out  Tihurtini :  domueque  eiue  otlenditur  drea  TUmmi 
fueulum  (cf.  c  1,  7, 18).  The  Sabine  estate  is  mentioned  esp.  epod.  1,  ^.  s.  2,  8,  5. 
80a  2,  6, 1.  la  ea  c  l,  17.  ep.  1,  le,  1-14.  There  is  voluminous  early  literature 
concerning  tlie  situation  of  this  estate;  among  more  recent  works  ANoftL  dbs 
Vbrobrs  (see  n.  2)  in  Didot^s  Horace  p.  xxiii.  PEosa,  buU.  delP  inst.  arch.  1857, 
p.  105 :  cf.  ib.  p.  8a  151.  See  archftoL  Ztg.  16,  155» :  JJ.  77,  479.  WPfitzher, 
Parohim  1864.  GJulliav,  U  vUU  d'Hor.,  M^l.  de  Pteole  fran^.  de  Bome  8  (1888), 
82.  GBoissiKR,  nouv.  promenades  arch^L:  Horace  et  Virgile,  Par.  1886,  p.  1. 
HStich,  BlfbayrOW.  20,  4ia— A  spring  on  his  estate  (s.  2,  6,  2.  ep.  1, 16, 12)  was 
called  by  Horace  fons  Bandusiae  (Ilapieaia?)  after  one  near  Venusia  associated 
with  youthful  recollections,  o.  8,  18.  Cf.  STKo»TMAifN,  pref.  to  his  translation  of 
the  lyrical  poems  59. 

5.  According  to  his  own  statements  Horace  was  in  person  the  very  reverse  of 
Vergil  (§  224,  4),  short  (s.  2,  8,  809.  ep.  1,  20,  24)  and  fat  (ep.  1,  4, 15 ;  cf.  Ado.  ep. 
in  Suetw).  In  his  youth  he  had  dark  hair  (ep.  1,  7,  26,  cf.  c  2,  11, 15.  8, 14,  25). 
Was  he  delicate  ?  Auo.  to  Hor.  in  Sukt.  :  Si  per  valeludinem  iuam  fieri  pateit  (or 
did  Horace  merely  make  this  a  pretext  in  order  to  remain  free  ?).  He  was  after- 
wards trouble!  with  hypochondriacal  fits  (ep.  1,  8).  A  certain  well-to-doness 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  some  expressions,  e.g.  on  his  library  (s.  1,  6,  122.  2,  8, 11. 
2,  6,  61.  ep.  1,  7, 12.  1, 18, 108),  his  journeys  (ep.  1, 15, 1 ;  cf.  1,  7, 11),  his  slaves 
(a.  1,  6, 116.  2,  7, 118)  and  his  parasites  (see  2,  7,  86).  Suit,  vita  Hor. :  (Auffuatue 
Horaiium)  una  et  altera  liberdfiiaie  locuplelavit.  On  the  (very  dubious)  portraits 
of  Horace  see  Viscojiti,  iconographie  rom.  1,  889  (pi.  18)  and  JBbrvodlli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  25a 

6.  The  earliest  poems  of  Horace  (from  about  his  ^th  to  85th  year)  are  the 
cpodes  and  the  satires.  Of  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain,  b.  1  was 
finished  a.  719/85,  book  2  a.  724/80,  while  the  epodes  were  concluded  in  the  same 
year.  Next  follow,  among  the  works  of  his  riper  years,  first  the  first  three  books 
of  the  odes,  published  781/28 ;  then  book  1  of  the  epistles  a.  784/20 ;  after  this  the 
(tarmen  saeculare  for  the  secular  festival  of  a.  787/17,  which  also  in  the  MSS.  stood 
alone  (after  the  epodes);  lastly  book  4  of  the  odes,  concluded  741/18:  Horace  only 
resumed  lyrical  poetry  in  response  to  high  influences.  Subt.  vita  Hor.:  Hcratium 
(Auguetue)  eoegil  propter  hoe  (that  is  propter  Vindeiicam  vietoriam  Tiberii  Drueique 
privignorum  eu&rum  a.  789/15 ;  cf.  c  4,  4. 14)  tribue  carminum  librie  ex  longo  itUer- 
vidlo  quartuM  addere  (c  4, 1,  6  the  poet  caUs  himself  a  man  of  fifty).  Perhaps  at 
the  same  time  as  b.  4  of  the  odes  Horace  wrote  b.  2  of  the  epistles  (consisting  of 
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liters  1  aod  2).  The  liber  de  arte  poetica,  if  we  maBome  'Bar^jrio^ 
cauceming  the  perBooality  of  the  Pisones  to  be  ocnrrect,  mist  be  pboed  in  tlie 
Utter  years  of  Horace  (cf.  §  239.  7). — Literature  coDceming  the  cbrooolafT^  of 
the  poems  of  Horace :  JMassov,  vita  Horatii  (1706) ;  hist.  crit.  de  la  r^btiq 
d#«  lettres  (Amst.  1714)  5,  148.  Bevtlet  in  the  preface  to  his  ed.  pu 
dealt  with  it  sommarilj  bat  pertinently.  CKikckveb,  qnaestt.  Hor.  (NanmbL 
1884)  p.  1-11.  GFObotefevd,  in  Erach  and  Gmber,  Allg.  EncykL  2,  10  (1888i. 
457;  die  schrifstellerische  Laofbahn  des  H^  Han.  1849.  A  new  investigatiao 
by  CFkajtke,  fasti  horatiani,  Ber].  1839;  with  an  epistola  Lachmanni,  p.  295 
(also  in  his  kl.  Schrr.  2,  77).  The  whole  question  reviewed  by  Tkcffei.,  Prolepo- 
mena  zur  horaz.  Chronologie,  ZfAW.  1842, 1103;  die  Abfaasangsaeit  der  Epoden. 
ib.  1844,  508.  1845,  596 ;  der  Satiren,  BhM.  4,  93.  20a  WCmist,  fastomm  Horat. 
epicrisis,  Munich  1877.  WThStbkubeb,  Chronologie  der  horaz.  Dichtongen,  Ba& 
1843.  CGZuMFT,  introd.  to  WOstemann's  ed.  of  the  sat.  p.  2Q  (cf.  RhlL  4,  2M\ 
OBiBBECK,  Episteln  p.  83.  JYahlev,  &ber  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Literatarbrieie 
iWr  Hor..  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1878,  588  (together  with  ThMomxskb,  Herm.  15, 108). 
HNbttle8hip,  transact,  of  Oxf.  philol.  soc.  1882/83,  21.  CBbasdbs,  de  editione 
Matt.  Hor.,  Halle  1885.  OTCselmabb,  qnaestt.  chronol.  Hor.,  Ilfeld  1885.  GGakbsl, 
de  H.  epp.  1. 1  tempp.,  Stettin  1888.  A^rawutschkk,  tempp.  Hor.  cannm.  IL  I-HL. 
Troppau  1889. — On  the  (real  and  supposed)  connections  between  the  poems  of 
Horace  and  tliose  of  Vergil  see  HDChtzeb,  JJ.  99,  318.  MHebtz,  anaL  ad  cannm. 
Hor.  hist.  1,  12.  AKirsslixo  in  his  and  Wilamowitz'  philoL  Untersa.  2,  113. 
EB^iSEHBEBO,  ZfGW.  86,  675. 

7.  The  order  of  the  poems  of  Horace  is  in  the  MSS.  (usually)  the  following : 
carminum  libri  I-IIII,  de  arte  poetica  liber,  epodon  liber,  carmen  saeculare, 
epiHtularum  libri  I-II,  sermonnm  libri  I-II.  The  order  to  which  we  are  now 
accii8torn«d  (carmm.  [-f-carm.  saec.],  epodi,  satt.,  epp.,  a.  p.)  was  meanwhile  not 
unknown  to  antiriuity,  cf.  Diom.  GL.  1,  528,  34  and  §  352,  1.  In  each  book  we 
notice  a  airtain  endeavour  to  give  due  prominence  in  the  arrangement  to  the 
jioenifl  axldn'Rsed  to  the  poet's  most  valued  friends  (see  below) ;  as  for  the  rest,  in 
the  epodes  the  poems  in  the  same  metre  are  placed  together,  while  in  the  odes 
they  are  Heparated ;  at  least  two  sapphic  odes  (25  in  103)  are  never  found  placed 
immediately  together;  only  alcaic  odes,  which  are  more  numerous  (37  in  103),  are 
frequently  found  in  company  (1,  10.  17.  26.  27.  34.  35.  2,  13-15.  19.  20.  3,1-6. 
4.  14.  15).  With  this  exception  there  is  in  the  odes  only  a  single  instance  (3,  21. 
2'))  of  two  poems  of  the  same  metre  occurring  together.  In  b.  1  the  same  metre 
dot's  not  recur  until  c.  10,  and  book  1,  c.  1-11  parades,  so  to  speak,  before  the 
reader  all  the  metres  employed  by  Horace  in  the  odes,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
each  of  which  only  occurs  once  (2,  18.  3,  12.  4,  7).  Horace  addresses  his  very 
first  odes  to  his  aristocratic  and  distinguished  friends  (1,  1  to  Maecenas,  2  to 
Augustus,  3  to  Vergil,  4  to  Sestius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  this  was  pub- 
lished 7231/23,  0  to  Agrippa,  7  to  Plancus).  In  b.  2  c.  1-10  alcaic  and  sapphic 
l>oeins  sucox^ed  each  other  in  regular  interchange.  This  arrangement  was  all  the 
more  practical  as  the  poems  were  originally  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the 
difference  of  metre,  not  by  headings  (cf.  §  240,  3).  On  this  striving  for  alternation, 
and  the  other  motiv(*s  for  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  see  Buchbleb,  ooniectanea, 
Bonn  1878,  15.  AKikshlino,  philol.  Unterss.  2,  48.  PKSchulze,  JJ.  181,  865. 
ERoKKNiiKuo,  BlfbayrfiW.  18,  835.  AElter,  Wiener  Studd.  10,  158.— HStkph anus, 
diatribe  de  titulis  et  ordine  librorum  Horatii,  in  his  ed.  of  Horace.  SCabn,  trias 
Mua(>8ti()num  hor.  (Bonn  1838)  p.  1-17.  Tkuffel,  ZfAW.  1842,  1108.  AHebbmakn, 
curae  hor.,  Celle  1861.    ABiesk,  JJ.  98,  474.    Bibbeck,  Episteln  p.  82. 
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23B.  Horace  is  a  highly  sensitive  nature,  in  which  intellect 
predominates.    It  would  be  idle  to  expect  in  him  great  flights 
of  imagination,  idealism  of  thought  and  feeling,  inspiration,  or 
even  anything  inspiring.     We  find  in  him  rare  lucidity,  calmness 
and  sagacity  of  mind,  a  searching  knowledge  of  his  own  self 
and  of  other  persons  and  situations.     Trustworthy  and  faithful 
towards  friends,  he  is  bitter  towards  his  enemies.     His  sense  of 
independence  disgusted  him  with  the  capital  and  endeared  to 
him  the  quiet  of  country  life.     His  political  opinions  and  his  con- 
duct towards  Augustus  are  a  continual  compromise  between  this 
feeling  of  independence  and  his  perception  of  what  was  possible 
and  what  necessary  under  the  circumstances.     Here  also  he  hit 
upon  the    difficult  via  media,   neither  degrading   himself   nor 
oflTending  others.     He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  but 
he  observed  political  decency.     His  views  were  those  of  a  mature 
mind,  which  had  got  over  the  passions  of  youth  and  could  face 
death  intrepidly.     Hence  his  tone  changes  from  joyous  love  of 
the  pleasures  of  human  life  to  calm  resignation  of  the  enjoyments 
refused  to  us :  he  seldom  cares  to  rise  above  neutral  moods  and 
subdued  tones.     The  aim  constantly  pursued  by  Horace  is  quiet 
equability,  undisturbed   by  the  storms  of  passion,  by  external 
occurrences  or  by  the  demands  of  other  men.      His  intellect 
sharpened  his  taste  and  imparted  to  his  style  its  peculiar  lucidity, 
which  we  miss  only  in  those  parts  where  he  cannot  render  his 
own  impressions.     Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  him  than  exagger- 
ation and  bombast.     ELis  knowledge  of  the  limitation  of  human 
existence  makes  him  talk  humorously  of  himself,  and  ironically 
of  all  who  deem  themselves  great;  and  it  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  his  vein  of  good-natured  raillery. 

1.  WTbuffbl,  Charakteristik  des  Horaz  (Lpz.  1842),  esp.  p.  85 ;  on  Hor.  (Ttib. 
1868)  p.  84.  WEWeber,  Q.  Hor.  Fl.  als  Menroh  u.  Dichter,  Jena  1844.  SKabstbh, 
Q.  Hor.  Fl.,  transl.  from  the  Dutch  (Utr.  1861)  by  MSchwach  Lpz.  1868.  FDGeb- 
i.ACH,  Leben  u.  Dichtung  des  Horaz,  Bas.  1867.  OWeisskhfbls,  Horaz,  s.  Bedeutung 
uswr.,  Berl.  18K ;  cf.  §  284,  2. 

2.  His  relations  with  his  friends.  In  the  most  important  passage  (sat.  1, 10, 81) 
Horace  mentions  as  his  friends  in  learned  and  aristocratic  Bome  the  following : 
Piotius  §  228,  2,  V&rius  §  228,  1,  Maecenas,  Vergilius,  Valgins  §  241,Octavias  §  256, 
5,  Fuscus  §  242,  1,  Visoorum  nterque  §  242, 1,  Pollio  §  221,  Meesala  §  222  *  com 
fratre'  §  267, 1,  Bibulus  §  255,  2,  Servius  §  242,  8,  Fomius  §  209,  9.  At  the  same 
place  (sat.  1, 10,  78)  Horace  also  mentions  some  of  his  literary  adversaries,  who 
were  however  entirely  obscure  writers,  and  who  seem  to  have  made  even  less  im- 
pression on  the  public  than  did  the  assailants  of  Vergil  (§  225,  8):  Pantilius, 
Demetrius,  who  played  off  the  early  writers— Gatollos  and  Calvas—^gainst  Horace 
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(cf.  8. 1, 10, 18),  Pannius  (the  poetaster  ;  cf.  8. 1, 4,  21)  and  Tigellius  Hennpgenes 
(cf.  8.  1,  10,  18).  FJacobs,  verm.  Schr.  5,  8.  Frandskn,  Maecenas  (1843)  p.  198. 
GFGbotkfend,  des  Horaz  Freunde  u.  Bekannte,  Phil.  2,  280.  HPaldamus,  Horaz 
n.  Maecenas,  Zf  AW.  1848,  Nr.  118.  FJacob,  Horaz  n.  8.  Freunde,  Berl.  1862  II. 
JGFEsTsi,  Horatiana  prosopographia,  Amsterd.  1846.  FHabna,  znr  Prosopogr. 
Hor.,  Krems  1885.  86  II.    SJaffe,  de  personis  horat.,  Halle  1885. 

8.  Concerning  Horace's  relations  with  AnguBtns,  Snetonios  relates  some  in- 
teresting particulars,  which  show  how  greatly  Augustus  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
poet  in  his  favour,  and  how  slow  the  latter  was  to  conform  to  his  wishes.  The 
same  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  poems  were  kept  back  so  very  long  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  personal  relations  implied  by  Horace's  intimate  intercourse  with 
Maecenas,  it  appears  again  when  he  broke  his  silence,  since  his  communications 
merely  contain  facts,  and  steer  clear  of  the  writer's  personal  convictions.  In  those 
cases  in  which  Horace  could  not  possibly  avoid  urgent  demands,  external  compul- 
sion is  easily  felt  in  the  tone  of  the  poems  in  question.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  at  last  did  homage  to  success.  But  he  did  not  yield  to  these  demands  until  the 
monarchy  was  firmly  established,  when  it  would  have  been  scarcely  wise  to  keep 
aloof  much  longer,  and  even  then  he  acted  with  dignity,  not  disowning  old  friends, 
nor  stooping  to  denounce  those  who  were  differently  miuded  from  himself.  It  has 
been  maintained  entirely  without  grounds  (CPeteb,  Gesch.  Boms  8,  110)  that 
Horace  recommended  temperance  and  unambitious  enjoyment  of  life  especially  to 
those  men  whose  high  descent,  riches  or  pride  might  inspire  Augustus  with  dis- 
trust. Literature:  Wielahd's  introd.  to  ep.  2,  1.  FJacobs,  verm.  Schrr.  5,  818. 
GiESBBRECHT,  quid  de  Horatio  senserit  Augustus,  Prenzlau  1829.  Feldbausch,  de 
Horatio  non  adulatore,  Heidelb.  1839  (cf.  Teuffel,  JJ.  28,  827).  WEWbber, 
Horaz  als  Mensch  (1844)  p.  168.  OJahn,  aus  der  Alt.-Wi8S.  (Bonn  1868)  p.  800 
and  others. 

4  With  regard  to  the  morality  of  Horace,  it  may  be  granted  that  only 
in  his  later  and  more  mature  poems  his  views  88  to  sexual  relations  rise  above 
those  of  his  period.  But  not  all  psissages  in  the  odes  touching  this  point  should  be 
understood  literally  (cf .  c.  1,  6, 19  cantamus  vacui  »ive  quid  urimur) ;  on  the  contrary 
most  of  his  'mistresses'  owe  their  existence  only  to  the  poet's  fancy  and  to  his 
literary  studies.  He  was  preserved  from  seriously  giving  himself  up  to  women 
by  his  cool,  sagacious  temperament,  so  that  he  should  rather  be  called  a  depiser 
of  women  than  one  of  their  votaries.  Literature:  Lbssing,  Bettungen  des  Horaz 
(Werke  4,  215;  ed.  of  1857  8,  1).  Teuffel,  de  Horatii  amoribus,  Jahn's  Archiv 
6,  825.  7,  648;  Charakteristik  des  Horaz  85.  HDOntzeb,  Krit.  u.  Erklar.  d. 
Hor.  3,  35.    WEWedbr  in  Jahn'a  Archiv  9,  248. 

5.  We  may  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Horace  in  so  far  as  we  mean  his 
general  views  of  the  world,  and  so  far  as  Horace  assumed  a  certain  position  towards 
the  two  principal  systems  then  current  at  Rome,  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophy. 
At  first  a  decided  follower  of  Epicurus  (study  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius :  AKiess- 
LiNG,  ooniectanea  3  (Greifsw,  1886),  vii.  s.  1,  6, 101=Lucr.  5,  88.  Cf.  besides  ep.  1, 
4,  16)  and  adversary  of  Stoicism,  Horace  betrayed  even  then  (s.  1,  8.  2,  3.  7)  a 
certain  interest  in  the  latter  system  by  his  repeated  recurrence  to  it  (cf.  Teuffel 
on  sat.  2,  7.  p.  175).  In  spite  of  his  hedonistic  views  of  life  Horace  had  a  philo- 
sophical bent  and  gradually  came  to  esteem  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Stoic 
system  independently  of  its  strange  excrescences ;  he  gradually  ceases  to  combat  it 
and  assimilates  more  and  more  of  it  (cf.  ep.  1, 1, 17),  though  he  never  really  became 
a  convert,  but  rather  maintained  towards  the  various  systems  a  critical  attitude  or 
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the  eclectic  position  of  a  dilettante  (ep.  1, 1, 14).  c.  1, 84  is  rather  the  expression 
of  a  transient  mood  than  the  result  of  a  thorough  change  of  mind.  The  con- 
yersion  supposed  to  have  taken  place  then  does  not  prevent  the  poet  calling  himself 
^picuri  de  grege  porcum  (ep.  1,  4,  16)  even  later.  But  c.  2,  2,  19  proves  that 
when  he  was  turned  forty  (c.  a.  780/24)  he  hegan  to  render  more  justice  to  the 
Stoic  system.  Becent  literature:  JHBFortlagb,  de  praeoeptis  Hor.  ad  artem 
beate  vivendi  spectantibus,  OsnabrQck  1885.  AAhkold,  das  Leben  des  Hor.  und 
sein  philosoph.,  sittl.  u.  dichterischer  Charakter,  Halle  1860.  ThVooel,  die 
Lebensweisheit  des  Hor.,  Meissen  1868.  AJBbisacker,  Hor.  in  s.  Verh&ltn.  zu 
Lucrez  u.  in  s.  kulturgeschichtl.  Bedeutung,  Bresl.  1878,  see  also  WbinoIrtner 
§  240, 10.  EChrBibdl,  Hor.  Welt-  und  Lebensansohauung,  Trieste  1878.  AKirch- 
HOFP,  d.  Stellxmg  des  Hor.  zur  Philos.,  Hildesh.  1878.  FABbck,  Hor.  als  Kunst- 
richter  u.  Philosoph,  Mayenoe  1875.  HWeisk,  de  Hor.  philosppho,  CJolberg  1881. 
KAIaibr,  d.  philosoph.  Standpunkt  des  Hor.,  Kremsier  1888. 

6.  Horace  has  been  reproached  with  a  certain  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  matters 
of  history,  especially  Boman ;  but  what  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this  is  not  very 
sound  (cf.  also  e.g.  OEbller,  Epileg.  zu  Hor.  826).  The  worst  passage  is  c.  4,  8, 17, 
where  the  incendia  Carthagxnis  are  attributed  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  which 
is  as  bad  a  confusion  as  if  *  a  Prussian  poet  had  attributed  the  capture  of  Paris  to 
Frederick  the  Great  ^  (Haupt,  op.  8, 49) ;  but  that  line  is  altogether  to  be  suspected 
as  a  late  interpolation.  It  is  not  correct  to  assume  the  same  confusion  s.  2, 1,  71 
(cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22),  while  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Hor.  s.  1, 6,  21 
is  an  allusion  in  bad  taste  to  the  old  Appius  Caecus  (§  90) :  Horace  is  here  evidently 
alluding  to  the  severe  (cf.  also  p.  862, 1.  8)  censorship  (Dio  40,  68)  of  App.  Claudius 
Pulcher  704/50  (§  199, 1),  who  proceeded  rigorously  in  the  Senate  against  the  sons 
of  freedmen ;  those  proceedings  Horace  had  witnessed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and, 
himself  the  son  of  a  freedman,  had  retained  them  in  his  memory.  The  rest  of 
the  supposed  blunders  (c.  1, 12,  87.  s.  1,  6, 12.  ep.  1,  6, 40.  AP.  276)  are  no  more 
satisfactorily  proved. 

236.  The  branch  of  poetry  first  cultivated  by  Horace  was 
satire  (sermones).  Following  in  the  wake  of  Lucilius,  Horace 
employed  satire  to  display  his  own  individuality  and  his  personal 
views  on  various  subjects.  But  after  the  horrible  events  of  the 
preceding  years,  it  was  not  possible  to  touch  upon  political  topics 
without  tearing  open  scarcely  heeded  wounds,  and  a  writer  who 
had  been  a  partisan  of  the  conquered  side  could  only  keep  silence 
on  politics  to  avoid  damaging  his  character.  Hence  the  subjects 
of  Horace  and  the  aims  of  his  criticisms  are  exclusively  social 
and  literary.  The  satirist  rests  his  satire  on  a  serious  basis,  and 
endeavours  to  gain  proselytes  for  his  ethic  ideal  by  assailing 
those  who  disfigure  it;  but  this  he  does  with  the  weapons 
of  jest,  treating  what  is  perverse  and  objectionable  as  merely 
ridiculous.  The  method  of  discussion  is  disguised  by  an  appear- 
ance of  laxity,  though  it  is  anything  but  planless.  The  poet 
with  good  reason  avoids  direct  exposition.  Most  of  the  satires 
of  the  second  book  are  dressed  up  as  dialogues  or  in  a  dramatic 
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form,  and  show  a  more  mature  artistic  faculty  than  those  of  the 
first.  As  regards  his  form,  Horace  voluntarily  confined  himself 
to  epic  metre,  this  being  indeed  most  in  harmony  with  the 
general  didactic  character  of  his  satires,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  example  of  Lucilius.  In  his  verse  Horace  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  lightness  and  unconstraint  proper  to  satirical  poetry. 
The  satires  are  (together  with  the  epistles,  which  see)  the  master- 
piece of  the  poet:  in  them  we  see  in  their  fullest  and  finest 
development  his  gift  for  description,  his  lively  and  striking 
diction  and  characterisation,  his  cultivation  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  lastly  his  fine  free  humour,  thoroughly  at  home  with 
men  and  the  human  heart,  which  with  happy  ease  and  without 
blustering  or  scolding  holds  up  the  mirror  to  all  the  follies  of 
his  time. 

1.  On  the  position  of  the  satires  in  the  MSS.  see  §  284,  7.  These  are  both  in 
the  headings  and  subscriptions  of  the  MSS.  entitled  without  exception  $emumea 
(see  also  §  289, 1).  But  Horace  includes  under  this  name  (= tittle-tattle)  both  lus 
satires  (see  1,  4,  42.  ep.  1,  4,  1)  and  his'  epistles  (ep.  2,  1,  4.  250),  because  both 
approach  the  manner  of  the  sermo,  the  every-day  language  of  cultivated  people 
(sat.  1,  4,  56 ;  cf .  Musa  pedestris,  sat.  2,  6, 17.  ep.  2,  8,  95).  But  as  the  epistles  are 
also  sermones^  it  becomes  more  advisable  to  designate  the  satires  as  scUirtMe^  especi- 
ally as  s.  2,  1,  1.  2,  6,  17  show  that  this  apx)ellation  is  in  conformity  with  the 
poet's  intention  while  it  characterises  better  the  position  which  these  poems  occupy 
in  literature  and  their  relation  to  the  predecessors  and  successors  of  Horace  in  this 
department  of  poetry. 

2.  Editions  of  all  the  Satires  (independently  of  the  complete  editions  of  the 
works  §  240,  8).  Translated,  with  notes  and  introductions  by  CMWieland,  Lpz. 
1786.  II.  ♦  1819 ;  the  translation  also  at  Bresl.  1881.  Explained  by  LFHeindorf, 
Bresl.  1815  (EFWustemann,  Lpz.  '  1848 ;  Doderlein  «  1859).  Critically  revised, 
translated,  and  explained  by  CKirchner,  I.  Strals.  1829.  Translated  and  explained 
by  WEWeber,  edited  by  WTeuffel,  Stuttg.  1852.  Critically  revised,  and  translated 
with  explanatory  commentary  by  CKirchker.  Lpz.  1854-57  II  (the  commentary 
on  b.  2  by  WTeuffel).  Latin  text  and  German  translation  by  LDOderlein,  Lpz. 
1860.  Recensuit  PHofmann-Peerlkamp,  Amsterd.  1863.  Explained  by  HFritzsche, 
Lpz.  1875.  76,  II;  by  APalmer,  Lond.  1883;  by  KOBREiTHAUPT,Gk)tha  1888.— Poetic 
s?rmones,  Lat.  and  German  with  notes  by  JSSthodtmann,  Lpz.  1855.  Satires  and 
epistles,  in  German  with  notes  and  introductions  by  EMunk,  BerL  1867.  Sermones 
aliquot  a  MHertzio  germanice  redditi,  Bresl.  1875. 

4 

3.  Recent  editions  and  discussions  of  individual  satires  Ccf.  Tecffel,  on 
Horace  1868, 11)  e.g. :  1,  1  (by  FAWolf),  Berl.  1813  (=  kl.  Schn*.  2, 992) ;  KReisig's 
Vorless.  lib.  Sat.  1,  1,  edited  by  EFEberhard,  Cob.  18'10;  FGumpert,  Buxtehude 
1888;  FAEcKsiEiN,  familiaris  interpretatio,  Lps.  1865;  on  allusions  to  VergiFs 
georgica  in  1,  1  see  MHertz,  anal.  hor.  1,  12.  1,  3  MSchhidt,  J  J.  121,  249.  1,  4 
ChCron,  epist.  ad  EOfpenrieder,  Augsb.  1880.  1,  5  EDesjardins,  rev.  d.  philol.  2, 
144.  ABibciioFF,  Landau  1880.  AWaltz,  ann.  de  Bordeaux  2,  2,  256.  1,  6 
PWiLLEMS,  notes  de  crit.  et  dVxdg^se,  Brussels  1878.    1,  9  FGumpebt,  Buxtehude 
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1881.  HBoBT,  jonrn.  of  philol.  18,  288.  2, 1  AArlt,  Wohlau  1888.  2,  8  FTsicb- 
)cOu.Bs,  Yersuch  einer  Sichtung  von  Hor.  Sat.  2,  8,  Berl.  1872.  EKammsb,  J  J.  Ill, 
61.  2,  5  HBlOmnkb,  BhM.  84, 166. — JApitz,  coniectan.  in  Hor.  satt.,  Berl.  1856. 
CNippKBDBT  (de  locis  quibusd.  Hor.  ex  libro  I  satt.),  op.  469.  TMommsbn,  Bemer- 
kungen  eu  Hor.  Sat.  I,  Frankf.  1871.  ALowinski,  zor  Krit.  der  hor.  Satt.,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1889.  Sat.  1,  9:  JBMispoulst,  rev.  de  philol.  12,  1.  2,  8:  JHembold, 
Mdhlhaosen  i/£ls.  188a 

4.  DHbinsius,  de  sat.  Hor.  liber,  in  his  ed.  of  Hor.,  Leid.  1612  and  elsewhere. 
Manso  in  the  supplements  to  Sabser  4, 446.  BGNiebuhr,  Brief  an  einen  Philologen, 
published  by  Jacob  p.  185.  Teuffbl,  Charakteristik  des  H.  (1842)  p.  47.  FABbck, 
das  Wesen  der  horaz.  Satire,  Giessen  1859.  ESzblihski,  de  nominibus  personanun 
.  .  .  apud  poetas  satiricos  rom.  (KOnigsberg  1862)  p.  10-42.  ThFbitzscbe, 
Menipp  und  Horaz,  G(istrow  1871 ;  Phil.  82,  744.  HFbitzsche,  ed.  of  Hor.  sat.  1,  p. 
28.  2,  p.  90.  Abmdt,  Hor.  sitne  imitatos  Menippnm,  Harborg  1884.  AHbinbich, 
Lukian  u.  Hor.,  Graz  1885.  MAHbbwio,  Hor.  quatenus  recte  de  Lncilio  iudica- 
▼erit,  Halle  1878.  JJIltobm,  de  Hor.  Lucilii  aemnlo,  Montabaur  1872.  LTbibmei., 
lib.  Lucil.  u.  s.  Verb,  zu  Hor.,  Kreuzn.  1877.  BYTtbbbll,  Hor.  and  LnciL,  Her- 
math.  4,  855.  YZawadzki,  qua  tenus  in  satt.  Hor.  videatnr  imitatus  esse  Luciliun>, 
ErL  1881.  FHamna,  der  apolog.  Charakter  der  hor.  Satt.,  Nikolsb.  1878.  79  II ;  cf. 
§  285,  2.  EBowB,  quo  iure  Hor.  in  satt.  Menippum  imitatus  esse  dicatur,  Halle 
1888.  BHbinze,  de  Horatio  Bionis  imitatore,  Bonn  1889.  HSchbOdbb,  Beziehungen 
auf  Tagesereignisse  u.  Polemisches  in  Hor.  Satt.,  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Strassb.  protest. 
Gymn.  1888.  A£Hou8man,  joum.  of  phil.  18,  1  (Satt.  and  Ep.)— Metrical  and 
linguistic  works  on  the  satires :  see  e.g.  AKibsslino  introd.  to  his  ed.  2,  ziy.  On 
the  construction  of  the  Horatian  hezam.  see  e^^.  FGHultgbbh,  JJ.  107, 150.  Yoobl, 
d.  Struktur  des  hor.  Hex.,  Daren  1887.  ThFbahzen,  d.  Unterschied  d.  Hex.  bei 
Virg.  u.  Hor.,  Cref.  1881.— FBabta,  sprachL  Studd.  z.  d.  Satt.  d.  Hor.,  Linz  1879. 
81 II.    BiKBB,  d.  Metaphem  i.  d.  Satt.  d.  H.,  Strals.  1888. 

237.  The  epod  es,  which  were  written  about  the  same  time  as 
the  satires  are,  like  these,  of  an  aggressive  character ;  they  are, 
however,  directed  against  individuals,  while  the  satires  contain 
criticisms  of  general  application.  Hora.ce  appears  here  as  an 
ardent  and  skilful  imitator  of  Archilochos  and  his  versification. 
Besides  the  acerbity  and  animosity  which  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  Horace  imitated  also  its  peculiar 
alaxpoXoyia.  The  whole  collection  forms  a  book  of  studies,  the ' 
satirical  element  of  which  Horace  developed  in  the  sermones, 
the  formal  (melic)  element  in  the  odes,  in  both  cases  with  greater 
success.  The  later  pieces  of  this  collection  are  more  quiet  and 
mature  and  approach  the  style  of  the  carmina,  just  as  many  of 
the  latter  might  well  be  ranged  among  the  epodes  in  regard 
to  form  and  contents. 

1.  Iambi  is  the  name  which  Horace  himself  gives  to  the  collection  dedicated  to 
Maecenas  14,  7  {deu9  nam  me  vdal  incepiot  o2tm,  promietum  carmen^  iambot  ad  vm- 
bUieum  addueere) :  cf.  c  1, 16,  8.  24.  ep.  1, 19, 28.  2, 2, 50.  Therefore  the  last  epode 
17  (in  iambic  trimeters)  is  entitled  to  form  port  of  this  collection.     The  name  of 
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ixtpSol  and  rd  irtfidd^  epodon  liber ^  is  an  addition  of  the  grammarians,  taken  from  the 
metrical  character  of  most  of  the  pieces.  The  name  of  epode  suheequently  became 
usual  for  all  those  kinds  of  metre  in  which  a  long  and  short  line  (the  latter  called 
6  ir(fi86s  sc.  ffrixos)  are  combined,  especially  an  iambic  trimeter  and  dimeter,  e.g. 
epod.  1-10.  Thus  e.g.  Schol.  Hehmoo.  in  Walz^s  Bhetores  gr.  7,  820  icrl  8^  Atl  t6 
eT<^w  ppax^tpw  ToO  Tp6  aubrov  crlxov  0i;\Xa/3&t  Tirrapaf.  The  single  poems  are 
called  by  Pohphtbio  eglogcte  (see  §  226, 1 1. 14).  For  the  relation  of  these  poems  to 
Archilochos  see  ep.  1, 19,  28-25.  The  treatment  of  the  trimeter  in  Horace  exactly 
agrees  with  the  manner  of  Ajx^hilochos.  But  epod.  16,  the  earliest  of  all  the  lyrical 
poems  (a.  714/40),  shows  exclusively  pure  iambics  (and  no  elision  in  the  hexa- 
meter) after  the  manner  of  Catullus  (4,  29).  As  regards  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  latest  epodes  with  the  earliest  odes  cf.  epod.  9  with  c.  1,  87.  A  spirit  similar 
to  that  of  most  of  the  epodes  appears  also  in  c.  8, 15 ;  and  c.  1, 4.  7.  28.  2, 18.  4, 7 
might  as  well  form  part  of  the  epodes,  as  far  as  their  metrical  form  goes — but  that 
collection  was  already  completed  when  the  odes  were  composed.  The  four-line 
strophe  (§  288, 4)  is  not  employed  in  the  epodes,  neither  is  it  possible  to  trace  in 
them  any  antistrophic  arrangement. 

2.  PhButtmann,  M3rthologus  1,  818.  Vanderbouho^s  ed.  2,  2,  549.  CFbakkk, 
fasti  hor.  43.  WFObstenau,  de  carm.  hor,  chronologia  11.  Teuffkl,  Zf AW.  1884 
sq.  (see  §  284,  6).  MAxt,  zur  ErkL  u.  Krit.  der  hor.  Epoden,  Creuxn.  1846.  Lkid- 
LOPF,  de  eix)don  Hor.  aetate,  Holzminden  1856.  FMabtin,  de  Hor.  epodorum 
ratione  antistrophica  et  interpolationibus,  Poeen  1860.  Cf.  against  this  AButt- 
MANN,  ZfGW.  16,  678.  758.  CBbck,  de  vera  epodon  horat.  indole,  Troppau  1878. 
On  epod.  2  sae  Ammann,  Bruchsal  1888 ;  epod.  9  GFaltiv,  JJ.  181,  617 ;  epod.  14 
JCPoHL,  ZfGW.  88,  575.    OHabnbckeb,  ib.  86, 428. 

238.  When  Horace  was  already  midway  between  tliirty  and 
forty,  he  resolved  to  use  the  technical  skill  and  mastery  of  style, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  composing  his  epodes,  for  the  purpose 
of  transplanting  Alkaios  and  Sappho  into  Roman  soil.  He  was 
thus  employed  for  at  least  eight  years,  and  the  result  is  the 
first  three  books  of  the  carmina,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  a  fourth,  under  external  pressure,  after  a  long  interval. 
Being  the  production  of  the  ripest  years  of  Horace,  and  of  refined 
artistic  consciousness,  the  lyrical  poems  are  in  point  of  form 
the  most  perfect  of  his  creations,  remarkable  for  the  thoughtful 
lucidity  of  their  design,  the  care  and  finish  of  the  work,  the 
evenness  of  the  execution  (showing  preference  for  a  tripartite 
arrangement)^  the  severe  regularity,  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
verses  and  the  delicate  linguistic  perception.  But  they  are  not 
the  immediate  expression  of  inner  experience  which  the  poet 
puts  forth  to  relieve  and  unburden  himself  of  it,  nor  are  they 
the  outpouring  of  inspiration  and  overflowing  imagination  ;  they 
chiefly  manifest  a  clear,  Valm  and  mature  mind  and  careful 
reflection  on  the  questions  of  life.  There  are  not,  however, 
wanting  indications  of  tameness  and  frigidity ;  some  turns  and 
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expressions  are  rather  prosaic  and  affected,  and  art  is  too  often 
distorted  into  artificiality ;  we  meet  with  exaggerations  quite 
at  variance  with  the  poet's  general  good  taste,  and  repetitions 
occur  in  the  whole  collection,  but  with  especial  frequency  in 
the  additional  fourth  book.  These  faults  appear  most  of  all  in 
those  poems  which  are  either  mere  abstract  compositions  or  even 
written  to  order;  but  when  Horace's  heart  was  interested,  he 
often  rose  to  real  beauty.  He  began  his  lyric  poetry  with 
imitations  of  Greek  works,  gradually  attempted  independent 
composition  in  their  spirit,  and  last  of  all  treated  original  sub- 
jects, chosen  from  contemporary  history,  or  manifestations  of  his 
own  mind,  in  the  Greek  moulds. 

1.  Self-criticism  of  Horace :  operota  parvus  carmina  fingo^  c.  4,  2,  81.  In  epod . 
11  and  14  he  confesses  that  love  prevented  him  from  working  (writing),  and  c.  1,  1, 
19. 29  harmless  enjoyment  of  life  is  contrasted  with  poetical  studies.  Again  s.  1, 4, 
89  Horace  excepts  himself  from  the  number  of  real  poets,  though  in  other  places 
he  speaks  complacently  of  his  lyrical  performances  (especially  in  th'e  last  poems 
of  books  2  and  8  of  the  odes) :  but  the  great  care  and  industry  bestowed  upon  his 
compositions,  and  the  renown  he  gained  by  them,  gave  him  a  right  to  do  so.  Char- 
acterisation of  Horace  as  a  lyric  poet  in  MHaupt^s  op.  8,  52. 

2.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Hor.  are  entitled  carmifia  in  the  MS.  headings  and 
subscriptions,  and  likewise  in  the  later  grammarians,  iiTwhom  however  the  name 
odtie  also  occurs.  Horace  never  employs  the  word  ods.  He  repeatedly  calls  his 
poems  aeciium  or  le$hium  carmen^  e.g.  c.  8,  80, 18.  4,  8, 12.  1,  26,  11.  1,  82,  4 ;  cf . 
4,  6,  85.  Their  connection  with  Aeolic  melic  poetry  (in  which  Catullus  preceded 
him)  is  indeed  their  chief  characteristic,  and  it  is  a  special  merit  of  Horace  that 
he  fell  back  upon  the  genuine  classical  melic  poets  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  Alkaios, 
Sappho,  and  Anakreon— an  immense  gain  in  naturalness.  Tet  he  did  not  do  so 
throughout  and  consistently,  but  in  place  of  nature  he  often  started  with  artificial 
and  rhetorical,  or  even  academic  motives.  Cf.  also  AKibsslino,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Odes  of  Horace  in  the  first  century,  in  the  Verhandl.  d.  Kieler  Philo- 
logenvers.  (Lpz.  1870)  p.  28.  As  translations  (metrical  imitations)  we  may  safely 
consider  1,  9  and  18,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  1,  87.  In  all  these  instances  we 
see  how  far  Horace  was  from  the  fresh  native  energy  of  his  originals,  but  also  how 
clearly — showing  himnftlf  in  this  rather  a  scholar  than  a  poet — he  knew  what  he 
had  to  omit  or  change  and  what  to  adopt,  what  minute  attention  he  gave  to  his 
transitions  and  connections,  and  to  the  working  out  of  details,  .and  how  he  brings 
his  poem  within  the  immediate  scope  of  his  reader  by  adding  traits  of  contemporary 
history.  But  independently  of  the  intentional  imitations  we  meet  also  with  frequent 
reminiscences  of  Qreek  poets,  which  however  we  must  not  suppose  to  have  been  de- 
liberately collected  with  bee-like  industry. — On  Horace^s  relation  to  the  Greeks  see 
GFGkotbperd,  die  Originalit&t  des  Horaz  in  s.  Oden,  Zf AW.  1844,  no.  19.  ThAbhold, 
de  Horatio  Graecorum  imitatore,  Halle  1845 ;  die  griech.  Studien.  d.  H.,  HaUe 
1865.  1856.  GObel,  Hor.  u.  Euripides,  ZfGW.  1,  298.  HHGabcke,  Hor.  carm.  libri 
I  oollatis  scriptoribus  graecis  illustrati  specimen,  HaUe  1858.  1860 ;  quaestionum 
de  graecismo  Hor.  pars  prior,  Halle  1860.  EThallwitz,  de  Hor.  Graecorum  imit. 
I,  Lps.  1874.  JFCCampe,  Hor.  u.  Anakreon,  Phil.  81,  667.  (An  attempt  at  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Horace  by  BAjuiold,  Munich  1858.)  See  further  §  240, 10. 
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8.  In  his  treatment  of  the  metres  which  he  imitates  we  find  various  diver- 
gences in  Horace  as  compared  with  his  Qreek  models :  here  Horace  has  not  been 
(as  used  to  be  supposed)  exclusively  influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
tongue  (e.g.  its  wealth  of  spondees);  he  has  been  guided  likewise  by  the  rules 
of  metre  at  that  time  prevailing  and  circulated  in  various  text-books :  the  poet.^ 
practice  accords  noticeably  with  these  theories    in  several  points,  e.g.  in   his 
preference  for  the  long  syllable  in  many  instances  and  in  his  treatment  of  the 
caesura.    WChrist,  d.  Verskunst  des  Hor.  im  Lichte  der  alten  Cberlieferung, 
Mdnch.  Sitzungsberichte  1868, 1  sqq.    AKiesslikg,  introd.  to  his  edition  of  Horace 
1,  VII.     GScHULTz,  Henn.  22,  270.     But  adherence  to  theory  will  not  in  itself 
account  for  the  gradually  increasing  strictness  in  the  radical  use  of  the  spondee. 
C.  1,  15  (ascl.)  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest  attempts  by  the  fact  that  at 
V.  86  Horace  still  employs  the  trochaic  basis  instead  of  the  spondaic.    In  the  same 
way  in  the  anacrusis  of  the  alcaic  line  Horace  has  admitted  a  short  syllable  five 
times  in  the  first  book,  three  times  in  the  second,  twice  in  the  third,  while  he 
avoids  it  in  the  fourth.    With  regard  to  the  caesura  we  find  in  Horace  strict 
regularity :  e.g.  in  the  alcaic  and  sapphic  line  of  eleven  syllables  he  places  the 
caesura  each  time  after  the  fifth  syllable,  because  according  to  the  theory  which 
he  folioT^-s  the  joining  between  the  two  parts  of  the  line  occurs  at  this  place-    A 
careful  study  of  Horace^s  treatment  will  also  show  that  he  steadily  laboured  at  the 
perfection  of  the  outward  form  of  his  poetry.    In  his  alcaic  strophes  Horace  gives 
to  the  third  Hne  of  nine  syllables  in  the  odes  of  the  first  two  books,  as  he  does  to 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  strophe,  the  caesura  T€P0rifufup^s  (i.e.  division  of  5+4). 
But  subsequently  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rendered  the  line  monotonous 
(the  general  defect  of  the  Horatian  metres),  hence  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he 
carefully  avoided  this  caesura  of  the  third  line  and  replaced  it  by  others  (especially 
the  division  of  6+8,  sometimes  also  7+2,  with  separate  division  of  the  first  part). 
Cf.  CLachmann's  note  on  Franke's  fasti  hor.  238.     The  T€y$rifufi€p^  in  the  sapphic 
strophe  which  is  used  in  b.  1-3  almost  exclusively  (see  above)  has,  in  the  fourth 
book  and  the  carm.  saec.,  to  share  with  the  caesura  koctA  rplrov  rpoxo-^ot''    Division 
of  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  in  the  same  strophe  does  not  occur  in  the 
fourth  book  or  in  the  carm.  saec.    Horace  is  here  more  strict  than  in  b.  1-3  with 
regard  to  elision  (Lachmann  on  Lucr.  p.  219).  Cf.  AWaltz  (§  240, 10).    OTCselmakn 
(§  284,  6  in  fin.)  17. — On  the  metres  of  the  Horatian  odes  in  general  see  summaries 
before  the  editions  and  Tkuffkl  introd.  to  GLudwig^s  new  translation  of  the  odes 
(Stuttg.  1860),  24.     A  comparison  of  the  Hor.  metres  with  the  Greek  originals  in 
CBocK,  de  metr.  Hor.  lyricis,  Kiel  18S0.    See  in  addition  EUrban,  Vorbemerkk. 
z.  e.  Hor.-Metrik,  Insterb.  1885.    HSchiller  (for  the  use  of  schools,  Lpz.»  1875). 
KKOpke,  Berl.'  1886.    On  the  elisions  (synaloephae)  see  KLehrs,  Horatius  (1869) 
p.  i-xxii  and  JSchultz,  die  prosodia  satiricc.  R  >m.,  KOnigsb.  1864.   FLindemank, 
de  hiatu  in  versibus  Hor.  lyricis,  Zittau  1825.    Cadenbach,  de  alliterationis  apud 
H.  usu,  Essen  1888.    On  the  metre  of  c.  1, 10  ThKock,  RhM.  41, 315.    ThBEiCHARDx, 
de  metrorum  lyric.  Hor.  artificiosa  elocutione,  Marb.  1889. 

4.  Strophic  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  an  ancient  fU\os.  Hence 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  odes  of  Horace.  Yet  not  only  in  Pindar,  but  also  in 
Alkaios  and  Sappho  we  often  see  sense  and  grammatical  construction  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  strophes  (Westphal,  gr.  Metrik  2^,  p.  295),  so  that  there 
ia  nothing  strange  in  Horace  taking  the  same  liberty ;  and  even  e.g.  in  the  fourth 
book  (which  is  otherwise  more  strict  in  its  construction,  see  n.  3),  in  his  favourite 
metre,  the  alcaic,  he  allows  the  close  of  the  strophe  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
sense  more  rarely  than  in  b.  1-8  (Kiksslinq  in  the  philol.  Unterss.  2,  82 ;  intr. 
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to  his  ed.  1,  xv).  The  smallest  compass  of  a  strophf*  embraces  two  liaes,  like 
the  elegiac  distich,  and  the  epodes  of  Archilochos  and  Horace  ksep  within  this. 
But  the  sapphic  and  alcaic  strophes  consist  of  four  lines  each,  likewise  those  forms 
of  the  asclepiadean  metre  in  which  tliree  asclepiadean  lines  are  joined  to  a  gly-  - 
conean,  or  two  asclepiadean  lines  and  one  glyconean  are  joined  to  a  pherecratean. 
If  an  asclepiadean  is  joined  to  a  glyconean  line,  the  result  is  a  strophe  of  two 
lines ;  cf .  however  c.  3,  9  the  dialogue  with  speech  and  rejoinder  each  of  4  lines 
in  8  groups;  if  the  asclepiadeus  minor  or  maior  is  simply  repeated  through  the 
whole  poem,  we  have  an  api>arently  monostichic  comix»ition.  But  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wetzel,  CLachmann  (kl.  Schrr.  2,ftl)  and  AMeikkkk  (pref.  of  his  edition) 
have  made  the  observation  that  not  only  with  the  latter  metres,  but  also  in  the 
carmina  which  resemble  epodes,  in  fact  in  all  the  poems  of  the  four  books  (except 
the  very  corrupt  c.  4,  8,  see  also  §  285,  6),  the  number  of  the  lines  is  divisible  by 
four,  from  which  they  drew  the  probable  though  not  absolutely  certain  conclusion 
that  Horace  himself  al^'ays  designed  his  poems  in  strophes  of  four  linos  each.  On 
the  influence  of  this  discovery  on  the  criticism  of  Horace  spe  LDOderlein.  Beden 
(1860)  p.  388.  408.  Cf.  also  WFurstkr,  qiiaestt.  hor.  2  (Briinn  1870),  3.  CBock,  de 
Hor.  metr.  lyricis,  Kiel  1880,  55. 

5.  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10, 49  tenuit  nattras  nuhttrosu-i  Horatins  aures.  dumferit  aii9onia 
carmina  culta  lyra.  Petrox.  118  Uoraiii  curiosa  feUcitas.  Quint.  10,  1,  9<> /^ri- 
corum  (rom.)  Horatiusfere  sofits  legi  dignua.  nam  et  xMurgit  alyiuando  et  plenus  est 
tHCundUatU  et  gratiae  et  variis  fignris  et  verbis  felicissime  attdax.  Paneo.  in  Pis. 
229.  Fronto  p.  23  Nab.  {memorahilU  poela).  Apoll.  Sidox.  ep.  8,  11.  carm.  9, 
218-222.  Jan  I  pref.  to  his  edition  1,  civ.  Makso  in  his  additions  to  Sulzer  5, 
301.  BHanow,  ist  H.  ein  kleiner  Dichter?  Halle  1838.  AStahr,  in  the  Hall. 
Jahrb.  1840,  1652.  Telffel,  ib.  1841,  no.  106-112,  and  Charakter.  d.  H.  (Lpz. 
1842),  13.  73.  AGtGernuard,  de  compositione  carminum  Hor.,  Weim.  1841-1842 
II.  ELTrohphellbr,  Beitriige  z.\Vurdigung  d.  horaz.  Diehtweise,  Coburg  1^5-74 
V.  CPrien,  d.  symmetrische  Ban  der  Oden  d.  Hor.,  BhM.  13,  321.  FMartik, 
de  aliquot  Hor.  carminum  ratione  antistrophica  et  interpolationibus,  Posen  1865. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  epodes,  Martin  simply  proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  eliminat- 
ing as  spurious  all  passages  which  are  at  \'ariance  with  his  assumed  laws  of 
symmetry ;  so  also  CPrien,  FJSciiwerdt,  and  others.  Such  mechanical  views  of 
the  general  i)oetical  method  of  Horace  have  been  wrongh' deduced  from  the  strictly 
systematic  arrangement  of  several  of  his  lyric  iKH»ms. — FPkters,  z.  Wortstellung 
in  den  Oden  d.  H.,  Mtlnster  1870. 

6.  Horace's  predilection  for  the  same  number  (three)  in  hln  illustrations  Ls 
very  conspicuous,  just  as  he  also  frequently  repeats  himself ;  Tel'ffel,  on  Horace 
(1868)  18.  Prosaic  illustrations  and  turns  occur  e.g.  8,  1,  25.  84  sqq.  8,  4,  69  sq.  3, 
5, 12.  3,  11,  18  sq.  4,  4,  37  sq.  Prosaic  particles  like  ergo  (epod.  2,  9),  quodsi  (1,  1, 
85.  8,  1,  41.  epod.  2,  »).  10,  21.  11, 15.'  14,  13),  atqui  (1,  23,  9.  3,  5,  49.  3,  7,  9), 
quatenui  (3,  24,  30),  eiu$  atque  (8,  11,  18  cf.  4,  8,  18),  also  probably  namque  (1,  22,  9. 
1,  84,  5.  4,  1,  13).  An  elevated  tone  does  not  suit  Horace,  and  whenever  he  strikes 
upon  it,  he  soon  drops  it  again ;  sometimes  indeed  one  may  doubt  whether  this  is 
not  done  with  intentional  humour,  e.g.  when  he  says  of  Venus  4,  1,  21  sq. :  naribus 
dueet  turoy  or  ib.  4,  7,  5  sq.  2,  20,  9  sqq.  It  sounds  like  parody  to  read  in  a  aapphic 
ode  of  terete$  turae  (2,  4,  21)  or  in  an  alcaic  ode  of  olentU  uxore$  mariti  (1, 17,  7).  Bad 
taste  of  this  kind  appears  in  auritae  quercut  (1,  12,  11  sq.),  the  libido  quae  solel  matre* 
furiare  equorum  (1,  25,  13  sq.),  clavi  irahalet  etc.  (1, 85,  18  sqq.),  hjfdropt  and  aqno9U9 
languor  (2,  2,  13  sqq.)  and  in  the  rude  expressions  2,  5,  2  sqq.  2,  11,  21.  3, 11,  19. 
4, 18.    epoi.  9,  85.    In  the  same  way  vittea  Ciree  (1,  17,  20)  and  purpurei  olore»  (4, 
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1,  10)  are  not  exactly  elegant  epithets.  See  OKeller,  BhM.  19,  211.— It  alflo  hai>- 
pens  frequently  that  Horace  overdoes  his  illustrations,  heaping  one  upon  another 
with  the  immoderation  of  a  rhetorician :  of.  1, 1.  8, 1,  9  sqq.  41  sqq.  8,  27, 1-16. 
opod.  2.  Neither  2,  20  nor  3,  30  can  be  called  moderate.  Learning  is  put  in  quite 
out  of  its  proper  place  2, 17, 13-20.  2, 18, 85  sqq.  Exception  may  be  most  frequently 
taken  to  the  long  odes,  where  Horace's  inadequate  talent  for  lyric  poetry  becomes 
most  conspicuous.  Teuffel,  die  horazische  Lyrik  und  deren  Kritik,  Tdb.  1876, 18 
makes  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  odes  and  epodes  in  order  of  merit:  he  distin- 
guishes four  degrees:  1.  imperfect  poems,  in  which  the  deficiencies  preponderate, 
the  majority  being  youthfully  immature,  unmeasured  or  forced  (14  poems).  2.  Me- 
dium work  not  without  defects  (considerable  either  in  number  or  character),  in 
which  however  good  work  preponderates  (80).  3.  Gk>od  examples,  without  important 
defects  (24).  4.  Excellent  work,  with  decided  preeminence  both  in  substance  and 
form  and  (almost)  without  any  real  defects  (8  poems,  viz.  c  8,  7.  9.  29).  (Joethe's 
language  (Bieueb's  Mitteil.  2,  648)  is  equally  exaggerated  and  incorrect,  where  he 
says  that  he  recognises  Horace's  poetical  talent  only  in  regard  to  technical  and  lin- 
guistic perfection,  i.e.  successful  imitation  of  the  Greek  metres  and  poetical  diction , 
and  this  combined  with  a  fearful  realism,  devoid  of  any  real  poetry,  especially  in 
the  odes ;  and  so  are  Gruppe's  dictum  (Minos  412)  *  Horace  is  himself  only  in  his 
odes'  and  KLehrs'  paradoxical  opinion  (N.  Schweiz.  Mus.  1861,  64)*  The  real 
Horace  is  never  found  in  his  odes,'  On  the  contrary,  the  same  individuality  which 
is  ssen  in  the  satires  and  epistles  appears  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  odes ; 
whence  we  should  also  explain  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  latter.  An  im- 
partial criticism  on  Horace's  lyrics  by  GBernhabdy,  Berl.  Jahrbb.  1885,  750. 
Lkhrs,  Horatius  p.  lxxv,  justly  says,  *  we  should  learn  not  to  exaggerate  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  Horace  and  even  be  prepared  to  meet  with  great  defects.'  But  he 
iloes  not  act  up  to  this  maxim  ;  see  n.  7.    Cf.  also  the  remarks  in  MHaupt's  op.  3,  .52. 

7.  An  opinion  which  still  ^s'idely  obtains  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Horace 
is  a  faultless  lyrical  poet.  An  attempt  is  made  to  support  tliis  by  arbitrary  construc- 
tion (recently  either  a  vapid  mystic-melancholy  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
which  readily  discovers  deep  sentiment,  or  else  a  humoristic  one,  which,  when  at 
fault,  detects  charming  sallies  and  conceits) :  while  others  assert  that  the  Hora- 
tian  poems  Imve  been  very  largely  interpolated.  It  is  of  course  open  to  each  writer 
«ind  to  every  age  to  praise  or  to  blame  the  poet  according  to  their  own  standard, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  to  judge  solely  by  the  criterion  of  modem  aestheticism, 
wliat  is  and  what  is  not  the  work  of  the  poet.  The  strong  rhetorical  alloy  in  the 
odes  is  often  displeasing  to  us,  while  it  delighted  the  Eomans.  The  absence  of  a 
tlominant  motive  and  of  warm  feeling,  which  seems  to  us  a  defect,  was  to  the 
Romans  amply  compensated  by  the  musical  and  artistic  quality  of  the  language  in 
its  metrical  mould.  Again,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  Horace  produced  his  odes 
by  slow,  deliberate  polishing,  remodelling  and  gradual  elaboration  (§  238,  1,  2. 
Kiesslimq  1.1.),  aiid  likewise  that  the  poet  reckoned  upon  careful  readers,  capable 
of  following  up  concealed  allusions.  It  became  usual  to  declare  spurious  every- 
thing which  contradicted  the  unfounded  assumption  of  the  perfection  of  the  odes. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  after  the  most  extensive  omissions,  much  re- 
mains which  might  justify  renewed  objections,  and  consequently  new  omissions,  so 
that  we  should  never  have  done  with  them.  This  method  of  holding  interpo- 
lators responsible  for  everything  which  did  not  exactly  suit  the  casual  reader  (no 
trouble  being  taken  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  interpolation)  caused  the  poems 
to  bo  unjustly  criticised ;  passages  which  deserved  no  blame  at  all  were  treated 
superciliously  and  immoderately  censured.    The  first  writer  who,  following  certain 
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predeoesBon  such  as  DLambinus,  TFabkb  and  especially  FGuyet  (see  his  objections 
•enumerated  in  the  Phil.  85, 479),  appUed  this  fixed  idea  of  the  absolute  perfection 
•of  Horace's  lyrical  poems  in  a  one-sided  way,  even  making  it  the  test  of  the  genuine 
or  spurious  origin  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  odes,  was  the  Dutch  scholar  PHok- 
man-Pkkrlkamp  (ed.  of  the  odes  of  1884).  Cf.  GBeuhhabdy,  BerL  Jahrbb.  1885, 
787.  TsuFFEL,  Peerlkamp  uud  seine  Bestreiter,  JJ.  41, 488 ;  Jahrbb.  der  Gegenwait 
1848,  no.  50  sqq.^Correspondenzblatt  f.  d.  wtirttemb.  Ghelehrtenschulen  1859, 196 ; 
tlber  Horatius  (TtLb.  1868),  20;  die  horaz.  Lyrik  u.  deren  Kritik,  at  the  Tubingen 
PhiloL-Versammlung,  Tdb.  1876,  p.  1.  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  1,  98.  LMClleb,  JJ. 
^7, 171. 176;  Gesch.  d.  class.  PhiloL  in  den  NiederL,  Lpz.  1869,  18.  Among  those 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Peerlkamp  must  be  mentioned  FMaktin  (in  the  Posen 
Programme  of  1841. 1858. 186a  1865 ;  cf.  n.  5  and  9  and  §  287,  2),  AMbinbkk  (in  his 
ed.),  CPaikn,  GLinksr  (ed.  of  li^  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  Breslau,  Frank- 
fort, Meissen,  Halle,  Innsbruck,  Wiesbaden  and  Gera  Philologenversammlung ; 
•quaestt.  Hor.,  Festschr.  z.  Tiibinger  Jubil£Lum,  Prague  1877  etc),  OFGbuppe  (Minos ; 
on  the  interpolations  etc.,  Lpz.  1889 ;  Aeacus,  Berl.  1872 ;  cf.  Tbuffbl,  BhM.  28, 
•684  and  on  Gruppe's  self-contradictions  MHebtz,  JJ.  98,  577),  KLbhbs  (Horatius, 
Lpz.  1869)  and  others.  Cf .  besides  KGeskll,  de  interpolatt.  mythoL  ap.  Hor.,  Bonn 
1865.  On  the  other  side  ABischoff,  hor.  Lyr.  I.  Schaffh.  1872,  81.  NMadvig,  ady. 
•crit.  2,  50;  Scheble,  Horatiana,  Merseb.  1874.  IOlssob,  Lund  1882.  1885  and 
others.~More  circimispect  investigators  have  long  since  recognised  that  only  a 
few  passages  necessitate  the  assumption  of  interpolations:  PhButtmahn,  Mytho- 
logus,  2,  864,  MHaupt,  op.  8,  42  (cf.  ChbBeloeb,  MHaupt  als  akad.  Lehrer  (Berl. 
1879],  187),  also  LMOllee  in  his  editions,  AKiesslino,  zur  Literpol.  u.  Inter- 
pretation der  Oden,  in  his  and  Wilamowitz'  phiL  Unterss.  2,  75 ;  cf.  also  SHeymk- 
jiANN,  de  interpolationibus  in  carm.  Hor.  certa  ratione  diiudicandis,  Bonn  1871 
(against  this  FAHoffmanx,  vindic  Venusinae,  Neisse  1878).  A  review  of  the 
Atheteses  of  Peerlkamp  and  his  followers  in  the  odes  in  ThFbitzsche,  de  interpol. 
hor.  1,  Gtistrow  1878 ;  a  supplement  on  FGctet,  Phil.  85,  477. 

8.  Becent  separate  editions  of  the  odes  (and  epodes)  (cf .  the  general  editions 
^  240,  8)  by  ChDJahi  (Lpe.«  1869  11),  ChWMitscheelich  (Lips.  1800  II),  CFPbeiss 
<Lpz.  1805-1807  IV),  ChVaxdebboubo  (ad  fidem  XVIII  MSS.  Paris,  rec.  etc.  Par. 

1812  II),  PHoFjf  ak-Peeblkamp  (Harlem  1884 ;  «Amsterd.  1862.  Cf.  above  n.  7), 
FLObkeb  (commentary  on  b.  I-HI,  Schlesw.  1841 ),  ThObbaeius  (Jena  1848),  CIGrtsar 
■(Vienna  1858),  LMOller  (with  notes,  Giessen  1882),  JMMarshall,  Loud.  1874, 
TEPaoe,  Lond.*  1890,  ECWickham,  Lond.»  1887,  AFrigell  (^Upsala  1888;  also 
4idnott.  ad  H.  carmm.,  Ups.  1888),  EBosexbebo,  Gotha  1888. 

9.  Beviews  of  and  discussions  on  single  odes,  esp.  recent  ones :  1, 1-4  EAnspach, 
Cleves  1888.  1,  1  by  GHebmamn,  op.  8,  895 ;  ChbJahn,  Lpz.  1845 ;  cf.  JJ.  48,  462 ; 
HScHWALBE,  Eisleben  1865 ;  ALowinski,  Deutsch-Krone  1878;  Miscellen,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1886 ;  JChFCampe,  JJ.  101, 125 ;  ADObino,  Phil.  38,  718 ;  HStOpleb,  Darmst. 
1881 ;  LBeinhabdt,  JJ,  129,  42a  TuPlOss,  JJ.  188, 115.  1,  2  (and  2,  18  sq.)  by 
HBunge,  Osnabr.  1871 ;  EBenoist,  rev.  de  phil.  2,  62.  1,  1.  8.  12.  20  GBoissieb, 
rev.  de  phil.  2,  204.        1,8JBabt8Ch,  JJ.  109,  275;  EBosenberg,  ZfGW.  So,  896. 

1,  8.  4, 12  EWOlfflin, PhiL 89,  867.  1, 4  ThPlCss,  JJ.  183,  7^.  1,  6ThPl088, 
J  J.  1^,  189;  MGitlbaueb,  philoL  Streifz.  1, 125.  1,  4  and  12  ABeiffebscheid, 
anall.  hor.,  Bresl.  1870.  1,  7  JBabtsch,  JJ.  Ill,  701 ;  KSchcnkl,  ZfoG.  29, 1 ; 
ABeiffebscheid,  BresL  ind.  schol.  1879/80, 1 ;  1884/5,  11.        1,  12  JBebnats,  op. 

2,  800;  MHaupt,  op.  8,  55;  ThPlCss,  JJ.  107,  111;  WHebbst,  JJ.  Ill,  119; 
JStbeuge,  Friedl.  i.  M.  1882 ;  ThKoce,  Herm.  17, 497.  1, 5-12  EAbspach,  Cleves, 
1889.         1, 14  BUnqeb,  JJ,  115, 768 ;  TuPlOss,  J  J.  129,  8J8.         1, 16  KNiembyeb, 
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JJ.  133,  129.  1,  20  AK1E88LIKO,  WieslDed.  Philol.-Vere.  142 ;  cf.  Phil.  Anz.  8,  447. 
1,  20.  30.  2,  11.  4,  3  FAEcKSTKiN,  acholae  Horat.,  Lpz.  1869.  1,  22  KSrsPFn, 
Lpz.  1882.        1,  22  and  3,  8  ARuhe,  MtiMt  1873.        1,  25  ThPlOss,  JJ.  127,  49a 

1,  28  BGWkiskk,  JJ.  12,  849;  CPraktl,  Munich  1842;  AMbikekk,  Phil.  5, 171; 
LDoDRRLKTN,  Erlang.  Philol.-Vers.  51;  cf.  59;  CO^ti.ino,  ges.  Abhh.  2,  214; 
JMahi.y,  RhM.  10,  127 ;  FMartin,  Posen  1858;  HJHellbh,  PhU.  16,  781;  AMsmi, 
FestRchr.  v.  Parch im  1877,  p.  45 ;  FAdam,  Patschkau  1881 ;  IX^ahtabblli,  riv.  di 
filol.  11,86;  ABktffkrscheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1884/85,  12;  ThPlCiw,  JJ.  188; 
123.  1,  32  EBrocks,  Schwetz  1881.  1,  34  GLikker,  Wieshad.  PhiloL-Vera. 
107.  1,  34.  3,  1  Kkrk,  Ulm  1878.  1, 37  HProb8t,  Essen  1871.  2, 1  FBitschl, 
op.  3,  002;  FMartin,  Posen  1858;  ThPlOss,  JJ.  117,  641;  QBoibbieb,  ann.  de  la 
far.  do  Bordeaux,  1, 80.  2,  2  KFi«ch,  Frauenfeld  1888.  2,  5  ThPlOss,  JJ.  181, 
272.  2,  0  JCFCampk,  JJ.  115,  136;  ThPlOss,  JJ.  117,  187;  JBabtsch,  ib.  Ill, 
703;  ALucus,  Erl.  1888.  2,  7  Walbntik,  Frankf.  1887.  2,  11  ThPlCss,  JJ 
119,  20<).  2,  12  JProrchberobr,  BlfbayrGW.  23,  201.  2,  18  WHBoschbb,  JJ 
135,  670.  2,  19  ThPlC88,  ZfGW.  35,  720.  2,  20  ThPlCss,  JJ.  123,  189.  8, 
1-G  HWabschauer,  de  Hor.  1.  Ill,  1-6  carmm.  p.  I  (osp.  on  3,  3),  Bresl.  1877. 
In  addition  ThPlOss,  ZfGW.  38,  707 ;  ERoskniikro,  ZfGW.  34,  809  ;  ThMommsbv^ 
preuiis.  Akad.  24  Jan.  1889.  3,  3  CLStruve,  op.  2,  339 ;  CKIB8B^  Dttsseld.  1845 
FBAMnKRGER,  op.  200;  RRAircHKNSTEiN,  N.  schweiz.  Mus.  1,  129;  HScrwalbk,  Easi 
1KG3;  EBo8K.NnKRO,  JJ.  133,  344.  3,  4  GSchkpss,  BlfbayrG.  24, 185;  ATbubbt, 
JJ.  139, 147.  3,  5  sq.  16  sq.  Schkrle,  Merseb.  1874.  8,  8  ARuhb,  Mtlnst.  1878 
FHardfu,  JJ.  129,  412.        3,  11  FNakk,  op.  1,  73.        8,  12  KLachmakk,  kl.  Schr 

2,  84;  PKnapp.  J  J.  115,  326;  LQuicherat,  melanges  (Par.  1879)  59.  3,  25  Tir 
Piaiss,  Pforta  1879.  3,  27  ThSchXker,  Lpz.  1868;  ThPlCss,  ZfGW.  82,  649 
LB(»Li.K,  J  J.  134,  578;  RBlack,  Class,  review,  3,  3  p.  107.  3,  80  ESchulze,  JJ 
IHH,  (;2I ;  EAnspaoii,  JJ.  137,  383.  4,  2  and  8  FSuss,  St;  POlten  1883.  4,  2 
KZiwsA.  ZfoG.  31,  246;  BuaiKLEH,  RhM.  44,  317.  4,  0  FBCcheleb,  RhM.  14, 
ir»H.  4,  7  FMartin,  Berl.  1837;  HProbht,  JJ.  131,  140-.  4,  8  KLachmas.n,  kL 
Sc'lir.  2,  95;  GHekmank,  op.  8,  401;  AKikshi.ino,  Greifsw.  1874;  JHai'ssxer, 
Freil).  i.  Br.  1876;  HJordan,  Herm.  14.  270. ;  AWVerrall,  joum.  of  phU.  17,  145. 
4,  11  MGiTLiiArKu,  philol.  Streifz.  1,  130.  Carm.  saecul.:  JWSteiner,  Kreuzn- 
1841 :  CFHehmann,  de  loco  Ai)ollinis  in  c.  s.,  G(3tt.  1843 ;  AKOhn,  Bresl.  1877 ; 
HBkhhkk.  JJ.  133,  692.  MMesmina  Faulji-si,  il  carm.  sec.  de  Dr.,  Catania  1889. — 
(!ritic4il,  liii^istic  and  other  writings  on  Horace's  odes,  e.g.  in  Lachmakn^s  kL 
Schr.  2,  Hi,  Madvio's  adv.  2,  50,  Bucheler's  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  10;  RhM.  87, 
22(».  TiiFjiitzhchk,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  dcs  Hor.,  Gtistrow  1877.  RUnoer,  analecta 
Hor.,  Halle  1877.  HThPi.Osh  Horaz-studien  .  .  .  iiber  horaz.  Lyrik,  Lpz.  1882. 
ERorkniikkg,  d.  Lyrik  des  H.,  Gotlm  1883.  WGebhardi,  ilsthet.  Commentar  z,  d.. 
lyr.  Dichtt.  d.  Hor.,  Paderborn  1885.  FBonuiK,  Horaz.  Entdeckungen  (!!)  u. 
PWitchungen  I,  Lpz.  1885  (compare  FCiksciimann,  Darmst.  18®).  AWVerrall, 
Sttidies  ...  in  the  odes  of  H.,  Lond.  1885.  JJCorkklissen,  Mnemos.  16,298. 
LlidLLF:,  d.  Realien  in  den  Oden  d.  H.,  Wismar  1882,  and  others. 

10.  Translations  of  the  odes  esi)ecially  by  KWRamler  (Berl.»  1818 II),  WBinder 
(Stuttg.*  1^5),  v.d.Decken  (Brunswick  1838  II),  JSStrodtmann  (with  Lat.  text  and 
jioU^,  Lpz.  1852),  GLuDwio  (Stuttg.  1^3.  1860),  ABacmeister  (Stuttg.  [1871])^ 
ThKay.ser  (Od.  and  Epod.,  text  and  transl.  with  notes, Tiib.  1877),  CBruch,  Minden 
1855.-50  odes  translated  in  EGeibel^s  class.  Liederbuch,  Berl.*  1882.  12  odes  and 
eptidcs  transl.  by  LMCller,  Petersb.  1882.  English  verse :  JConington,  Lend.*®  1888. 
By  varit)U9  translators  :  ed.  CWFCoopeu,  Lond.  1880.    SdrYere,  Lond.*  1888. 

11.  The  musical  settings  of  some  of  the  odes  are  extant  proyiog  that  Horace 
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vas  occasionally  sung  in  convents:  see^OBELi.i-BAiTER^s  ed.  2,  p.  915.  Kirchnkk, 
novae  quaest.  Hor.  37. — BVLiliencron,  d.  horaz.  Metren  in  deutschen  Coinpositt. 
des  16.  Jahm.,  Lpz.  1888. 

239.  The  epistles  are  written  in  the  same  metre  as  the  satires ; 
they  share  with  the  latter  the  general  character  of  sermones  and 
together  with  them  constitute  the  most  remarkable  production  of 
the  muse  of  Horace.  In  freshness  and  liveliness  they  are  indeed 
inferior  to  the  satires,  and  in  not  a  few  passages  they  are  mere 
prose  done  into  verse  as  regards  their  structure,  but  they  atone 
for  these  defects  by  a  more  mature  tone  and  form,  refinement, 
and  moderation  of  view,  and  conscious  power.  Now  portraying 
the  character  of  the  author,  now  absorbed  in  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  a  letter,  now  dealing  with  a  given  subject  in  quite  a 
didactic  style,  they  are  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  nice  tact 
with  which  difficult  questions  touching  personal  or  social  rela- 
tions are  treated,  sometimes  by  their  abundance  of  sound,  sug- 
gestive matter.  The  latter  especially  applies  to  the  letters  (in  b. 
2  and  in  the  epistle  de  arte  poetica  extant  in  a  separate  form)  in 
which  Horace's  literary  views  are  defended  with  much  warmth 
and  in  some  passages  with  partiality,  his  contention  being  that 
the  Romans  ought  to  fall  back  upon  the  genuine  Greek  models 
and  endeavour  after  their  formal  polish  rather  than  imitate  the 
negligence  and  disregard  of  form  peculiar  to  the  old  Roman 
poets.  The  most  famous  of  these  epistles  is  the  one  addressed  to 
the  brothers  Piso,  in  which  a  number  of  aesthetic  questions  are 
dealt  with  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  somewhat  on  Greek  lines, 
but  with  considerable  originality. 

1.  The  epistles  speak  of  themselves  (ep.  2, 1,  250)  as  sermones  (i.e.  in  antitht'sis 
to  compositions  in  an  elevated  style),  though  this  is  not  meant  to  stand  for  thoir 
title,  which  is  constantly  given  as  epistulas  by  the  grammarians  and  MS8.  Cf. 
PoBPiiYR.  on  ep.  1, 1,  1  Flacci  epistukurum  libri  titnlo  tantuvi  dissimiles  a  sermonum 
sunt,  nam  et  metrum  et  materia  verborum  et  communis  adsumplio  eadem  est;  the 
same  writer  sat.  1,  1,  1  qua tn vis  sat u ram  esse  hoc  opus  suuia  Uoratius  ipse  conJUeatur 
(sat.  2,  1,  1),  tamen  proprios  titulos  voluit  ei  adcommodart,  nam  hos  priores  lihros 
duos  sermomtnij  posteriores  epistularum  inscripsit.  iu  sermonum  autem  tuU  intdleui 
quasi  apud  praesentem  se  loqui,  epistulas  vero  quasi  ad  ahsentes  miss€U, 

2.  Regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  poet's  moods,  the  letters  present  groat 
variety ;  cf.  ep.  1,  8  with  7  and  10 ;  1,  15  with  14.  On  the  whole  they  show  a  more 
highly  matured  art,  and  this  even  in  details;  for  instance,  elisions  in  th<i  epistles 
are  comparatively  far  less  numerous  (by  about  §)  than  in  the  satires.  JJkkp,  de 
«lisionibu8  Horat.,  Wolfenbttttel  1844.  Long  vowels  are  very  rarely  elided  before 
«ihort  (i.e.  invariably  short,  which  AMichaklis,  comment.  Mommsen.  428  dis- 
regards) in  the  Epistles  (and  never  in  the  AP.).  MUaupt,  op.  1,  91 ;  cf.  121. 
LACHiiAN.f  on  Lucr.  p.  77.    Cf.  also  ThBibt,  hist.  hex.  lat  Bonn  1876,  88. 
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8.  Separate  editions  of  the  epistles  (cf.  the  collective  editions  §  240,  8). 
Explained  by  FEThSchmid,  Halberst  182a  80  II  (without  An  poeU).  Oommen- 
tariis  uberrimis  instructas  ed.  SObbarius,  Lps.  1837-47  11  (without  book  Uy. 
With  an  introduction  etc.,  by  OBibreck,  Berl.  1869  (against  thi»e.g»OLBMCKS, 
.Tena  1874).  By  ASWilkiks,  Lond.'  1889.  B.  1  by  ESSHUCKBUsoa,  Cambr.  1888. 
With  Satt.  and  AP.,  by  ECWickham  (forthcoming). 

4.  Latin  and  Oerman  by  JSStrodtmaxn  (Lpz.  1^4),  LDOdsslsiv  (Lps.  1868. 
58  II).  Other  translations :  by  CMWieland  (Dessau  1782.  Lpz.  1887  IL  Bresl^ 
1888),  CPassow  (Lpz.  1888 ;  without  AP.),  JMebkel  ( Aschaffenb.  1841),  WEWnsa 
and  WTbuppsl  (Stuttg.  1^8.  1859),  FList,  ErI.  1888.  CBardt,  Bielef.  1887. 
JOoKiKOTOv  (Lond.^  18%,  with  Satt.,  in  verse). 

5.  CMoRUEXSTSRN,  de  sat.  et  epist.  hor.  discrimine,  Lpz.  1801.  CPassow 
(see  n.  4)  cxxxix  n.  178.  180.  282.  Teuffel,  Charakteristik  des  Hor.  (1842)  61. 
BOifTZER,  Kritik  u.  Erkl.  8,  78.  WEWeber,  Horatius  (1844)  281.  Schibrrxbebo, 
die  Personcn  der  Brief e  d.  Hor.,  Detmold  1846.  Makso,  Hor.'s.  Beurtheil.  d. 
altercn  rOm.  Dichter,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Treatises  (Bresl.  1821)  87. 
KRkichel,  Hor.  u.  die  ttltere  rOm.  Poesie,  Pressb.  1852.  ABarkholt,  Horatii  de 
vett.  Bom.  poetLs  sententiae,  Warburg  1876.  EMeissner,  d.  Kampf  d.  H.  ftlr  eine 
bessere  C^eschmacksrichtung  in  der  Poesie,  Dresd.  1867.  Bbrkino,  d.  Qeiat  der 
horaz.  Briefe,  Becklingsh.  1856.  LDOderlein,  translation  p.  78.  KLbhrs, 
Horatius  (1869)  p.  clvii.  WHKolsteb,  die  Episteln  des  H.  welche  ersichtlich 
Antwortschreiben  sind,  Meldorf  1867. 

6.  Hofman-Peerlkamp,  adnott.  ineditae  ad  Hor.  epp.,  Mnemos.  14,  805. 
HKrck,  de  Hor.  epist.  libro  I  critica  ad  L.  Doederleinum  epistola,  Kiel  1857. 
HMuTUKu,  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  u.  z.  Emendation  der  horaz.  Epp.,  Cob.  1864.  FPahle^ 
zur  Erkl.  von  Epp.  I,  J  J.  97,  185.  269.  LCM  Albert,  adnott.  in  I  H.  epp.  libr., 
Tidrtkr.  f.  fil.  9,  170.  MBedjank/,  de  H.  epp.  1.  1,  pars  I,  Serajewo  1883.  FCBirch, 
Tidskr.  f-filol.  8, 161.  9,  186. — Bevisions  of  and  discussions  on  particular  epistles : 
1,  1  APlanck,  Corr.-Bl.  f.  d.  wtlrttemb.  Gel.-Sch.  31,  521.  1,  1  and  7  LDrbwbs, 
JJ.  113,  705.  1,  2  the  same  writer  in  JJ.  Ill,  705.  1,  5  ThFritzschb,  Phil.  42^ 
7G9.  1,  6  APlanck,  wOrtt.  Corr.-Bl.  32,  542.  1,  G  and  10  OLemcke,  Jena  1874. 
1,  (>.  10.  16  GBipPART,  Prague  1887.  1, 7  by  BHaspkr,  Naumb.  1874  ;  ThOstbrlen, 
wurtt.  Corr.-Bl.  29, 283.  1, 11  and  14  JChFCampe.  Phil.  29, 448.  1, 11  Teuffel, 
BhM.27,347;  AKNOTOEN.Oppeln  1882;  ABeipfkhscheid,  Bresl.  ind.schoL  1884^/85, 
15 ;  (IFaltin,  JJ.  187,  567.  1,  12  JArnoldt,  JJ.  101,  619 ;  JChFCampe,  JJ.  115, 
12^*;  AHc'hubert,  Anklam  1879.  1,  14  WOillischewski,  Lauban  1885.  1,  Ih 
MHchakz,  Verhandl.  d.  Wtirzb.  Philol.-Vere.  (Lpz.  1869)  115;  Coortoy,  rev.de 
riiiwtr.  publ.  en  Belg.  11,4  ;  BDuncker,  J  J.  129,  57.  1,  16-18  PGbybr,  de  Hor.  ep. 
1,  16-18,  Jena  1872.  1,  18  JBaro»,  lambor  1881.  1,  19  FClausem,  Jena  1868. 
1,  20  OMOllkb,  ein  Begleitschreiben  des  H.  zu  s.  Sermonen,  Berl.  1876.  2,  1.  2 
and  AP.  JVahlen,  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Literaturbriefe  des  H.,  SBer.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1878,  688,  compare  TuMommsex,  Herm.  15, 103;  AKeisslxno,  Griefsw.  ind. 
hnjt.  1887/88.  2, 1  by  KZell,  Heidelb.  1819 ;  HBiedel,  Groning.  1881 ;  JVauleh. 
ZfoG.  22,  1.  254  (against  Bibbeck,  ib.  241).  24,  18;  JNFischer,  ZfoG.  85,  481. 
KMackk,  JJ.  187,  697.  2,  2  ALowimski,  scholae  crit.  in  H.  ep.  2,  2,  DKrone  1875 ; 
JVahlem,  ZfoG.  25,  12;  AOPrxckard,  transact,  of  Oxf.  philol.  soc.  1886/87,  9. 

7.  In  the  MSS.  the  liber  de  arte  poetica  follows  inunediately  after  the  odes 
(§  234,  7).  This  work  is  already  quoted  by  Quintilian  (8,  3,  60  Horatius  in  prima 
jtarte  libri  de  arte  poetica)  \  cf.  Svmmach.  ep.  1,  4.  Apoll.  Sid.  carm.  22  {lyricus 
Jl7acatH  in  artia  jxteticae  volumine)^  and  9,  220.     Pbihc.  GL.  3,  254,  10  {Horaiiut  dt 
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arte  poelica),  Ghabis.  GL.  1,  202,  26.  204,  5  inolodes  the  Ars  poet,  amonp;  the 
epistles,  and  since  HStephjotus  and  Cbuquxus  it  has  been  acooonted  the  third  epistle 
of  b.  2.  This  epistle  is  usually  considered  to  be  among  the  latest  works  of  Horace, 
or  is  even  taken  to  be  the  very  last  (cf.  Teupfbl*s  transl.,  Stuttg.  1859,  804  together 
with  ABiBSE,  JJ.  98, 476 ;  see  also  above  n.  2  ad  fin.).  See  however  AMxchailis, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  420,  who  for  reasons  not  quite  conclusive  holds  (with 
Bbenem)  that  the  Horatian  Pisones  are  Gn.  Galpumius  Piso  (cos.  781/28)  and  his 
sons  (coss.  747/7  and  753/1)  and  believes  the  Ars  poetica  to  have  been  composed 
simultaneously  with  the  first  book  of  the  epistles,  about  784/20.  Gf .  also  Mommsbx, 
Herm.  15,  114.  20,  282.  HNErrLESHip,  joum.  of  phil.  12, 48. — Pobphybio  at  the 
commencement  (p.  844  Meyer) :  hunc  librunij  qui  itucribitur  de  arte  poetica^  ad  L. 
Pisonem  qui  postea  urhia  custoa  fuit  (=cos.  789/15)  .  .  .  eiu*que  liberoe  misit 
.  .  .  in  quern  Ubrum  cangessU  praecejpla  Neoptdemi  toG  Uapiopov  de  arte  poetica^ 
non  quidem  omnia,  sed  eminentieeima.  This  distinct  statement  of  Porphyrio  pre* 
eludes  the  conjecture  of  Meineke,  who  suggests  the  work  of  that  Alexandrian 
writer  xtpl  drrtXafiCiifj  though  again  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  Horace 
availed  himself  of  such  an  inferior  authority  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was  complete 
master.  But  Aristotle^s  treatise  on  poetry  could  neither  be  ignored  nor  over- 
looked by  Horace;  a  parallelism  between  Aristotle^s  poetica  and  this  epistle, 
though  partly  exaggerated,  is  given  by  Stbbcbnbb,  l.L  72. 

8.  Editions  of  the  Ars  poetica  e.g.  by  FvPHocubdbb  (Passau  1824),  PHopman- 
Pbbblkamp  (Leid.  1845).  MAlbbbt  (Par.  1886).  Various  experiments  in  criticism 
by  Pbbblkamp,  JGOttbma  (LOwen  1846),  Gbuppb,  Bibbbck  (against  him  Bbobb, 
die  AP.  des  Hor.,  Passau  1878),  Lbhbs,  MSchxidt  and  others  (see  n.  9).  See  also 
Tbupfbl,  BhM.  28,  498 ;  LSpebgbl,  Phil.  88,  574.  Translations  (cf.  n.  4  and  9)  by 
AAbnold  (Barl.  1886)  and  another  AAbhold  (in  rhyme,  Erfurt  1%8.  Halle  1860), 
JMiLHLY  (Jahn's  Archiv  19,  486;  rOm.  Lyr.  [1880]  60),  TuKaysbh,  Stuttg.  1888 
and  others. 

9.  Explanatory  treatises  on  the  Ars  poetica.  YakBbbnbn,  dissertat.  philoL 
crit.  etc.,  Amst.  1806.  Exchstadt,  quo  tempore  et  ad  quos  scripta  sit,  Jenae  1811. 
Bosch,  curae  secundae  in  Hor.  epist.  ad  Pis.  Jenae,  1812 ;  cf.  Ebnesti  Parerga  p. 
LI.  EMCllbb,  Gesch.  der  Theorie  der  Kunst  bei  den  Alten  2  p.  269-284.  WTu 
Stbeubbb,  Basl.  1889.  Lindemakn,  Zittau  1841 II.  FJacob,  on  the  relation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Horace  to  his  Satires  (Ldb.  1841),  7.  Teufpbl,  on  the  character  of 
Horace  (1842)  64.  GBebmhabdy,  prooemium  de  Hor.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Halle  1847. 
AMxchablis,  de  auctoribus  quos  Hor.  in  arte  poetica  secutus  esse  videatur,  Kiel 
1857 ;  die  horaz.  Pisonen,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  420.  BBGchsbnschOtz,  Phil.  12, 
150.  LSpxnobl,  ib.  18,  94.  AKibne,  Composition  der  etc.,  Stade  1861,  likewise 
Walektin,  Prankf.  1876.  FABbck,  Beitr.  xur  Wtirdigung  der  AP.,  Giessen  1868. 
FBbck,  die  Ep.  an  d.  P.  nach  ihrem  Znsammenhang  etc.,  Eos  1,  196.  JVaulbx, 
ZfoG.  18,  1.  MScHMiiyr,  horazische  Bl&tter,  Jen.  1874  p.  1-57.  EBIhbbms,  miscell. 
critt.  (GrOn.  1878)  85.  YZambba,  Tepistola  ai  Pisoni,  Trent  1875-79  IV.  OWbis- 
8BNPBL8,  ftsthet.-krit.  Analyse  der  AP.,  GOrlitz  1880.  Adam,  Cic.'s  Orat  ii.  Hor. 
AP.,  Urach  1882.  GPaltiic,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1884,  1228 ;  Horaastudien  I :  d. 
Zusammenh,  d.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Keuruppin  1886.  GAntonibon,  studj  suir  A.P.  di 
Oraz.,  Bassano  1888.  V  A.P.  commentata  da  GBBonino,  Turin  1888. 

240.  The  poems  of  Horace  obtained  immediate  recognition, 
and  maintained  their  position  throughout  antiquity.  Their  use 
as  a  text-book  for  schools  contributed  to  this  in  a  great  degree. 
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The  necessity  of  having  numerous  copies  of  them  rendered  inter- 
polation extremely  difficult,  and  any  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
soon  rejected  and  remained  without  influence  upon  the  text. 
These  poems  were  also  commented  on  at  a  very  early  time  by 
Julius  Modestus,  Valerius  Probus,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus,  Helenius 
Aero,  Pomponius  Porphyrio,  perhaps  also  Claranus.  Scholia  by 
Porphyrio  are  extant.  Those  which  bear  the  name  of  Aero  are 
of  a  later  period.  The  number  of  MSS.  of  the  works  of  Horace 
is  very  considerable,  but  none  of  them  goes  beyond  the  ninth 
century. 

1.  Horace  himst*lf  fep.  1,  20,  17)  prophesied  that  he  would  become  a  school- 
author,  and  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  (7,  226)  he  had  regularly  taken 
that  position.  On  the  reception  and  spread  of  H.'s  works  in  the  l«t  cent,  see 
JHLMeierotto,  de  ivbus  ad  auctoi^es  quosdam  class,  pertinentibus  dubia,  Berl. 
1785.  SHeynemann,  de  interpi^latt.  in  carm.  Hor.,  Bonn  1871.  AKiesslimo,  Verh. 
der  Kieler  Philol.-Vei-s.  1869,  28.  Cf.  §  219,  17.  §  332,  4.  Hor.  is  often  cited  by 
Quintilian  who,  as  well  as  other  authors,  quotes  passages  (e.g.  c.  1, 12,  40  in  Quint. 
9,  3,  18;  c.  2,  17,  17  in  Persius  5,  45)  which  have  been  doubted  by  the  hyper- 
critical wis<lom  of  modern  times ;  Caesius  Bassus  and  Martial  also  quote  him. 
List  of  the  quotations  from  Horace  in  the  editions  of  Ritter  and  Keller-Holdkb, 
WDiLLEXBCRGER,  testimouia  zu  Hoi*az,  ZfGW.  22,  322.  Cf.  Haupt,  op.  3,  47.  Be- 
sides Persius  (see  §  3(>2,  4)  Horace  had  for  his  imitators  esp.  Seneca  (tragedies), 
Statius,  Ausonius,  and  Martial,  Claudian,  Prudentius  etc.  HPaldamus,  de  imita- 
tione  Hoi-atii  (Groifsw.  1851).  AZingeklk,  zu  spat.  lat.  Dichtem  1  (Innsbr.  1873), 
XII  and  1 ;  Ovids  Wrhaltn.  zu  s.  Vorgiing.  3  (Innsbr.  1871),  9  and  esp.  MHkrtz, 
analecta  ad  caiTninum  Hor.  historiam,  Bresl.  187G-82  V. 

2.  Suetonius  (HeifTersch.  p.  47)  vcncrutit  in  manus  meas  et  cleyi  sub  tituio  eiut 
ct  epistola  prosa  oratione  ijuaai  toiamemlanth  tfc  Maeceuati,  sed  utraque  falna  puto 
(see  §  4(i,  7).  nam  clcyi  culf/ares.  cpiatola  ctiam  ohncura^  quo  vitio  minime  tenehatur. 
These  attemptt*d  deceptions  were  so  strongly  3*ejected  by  general  tradition,  that 
they  do  not  even  survive  in  a  single  MS.,  nor  do  we  j)erceive  any  fluctuation  as 
conc<Tiis  the  extent  of  the  existing  works.  No  doubt  Horace  himself  suppressed  his 
youthful  Greek  poems  (see  1,  10,  81).  The  two  new  odes  asserted  by  PaUavicini 
to  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  Vatican  libi-ary  (printed  1788  in  Villoipos, 
aniniadv.  ad  Long.  p.  310,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  magazine,  also  in  Jani'S  edition 
I  p.  cvi ;  Pkeiss  1,  110,  Pekrlkamp  p.  xxviii  and  elsewhere)  are  the  production 
of  a  very  late  time;  cf.  VAXDEKuouRti  1,  356.  BALLENSTEnx,  Hanover  1788.  A 
dissei-tation  concerning  two  tides  of  Hor.,  London  1789.  Richtkr,  vita  Horatii 
p.  127. 

3.  Commentaries:  Hieroxvm.  apol.  c.  Rufin.  1,  16  (cf.  §  41,  4)  puto  quod  puer 
hgerin  .  .  .  commentarion  .  .  ,  et  aliorum  in  alios^  Plnutum  videlicet,  Lucre- 
tiuni,  Flaccum  etc.  The  vita  in  the  Bern.  363  (B)  and  Paris.  7975  (7),  with  which 
Pseudo-Acro  intnxluces  his  expositions,  says  :  coininentati  in  ilium  tunt  Porphyrton 
(§  3V4,  3),  Modestus  (§  231,  6.  282,  1)  et  Helenius  Acron  (§  374,  1)  omnihua  meliut. 
On  Valerius  Pn)bus  §  300.  On  the  supposed  commentator  of  Horace,  C.  Aemilius, 
nee  FHautiial,  RhM.  5,  51().— The  Scaurus  quoted  by  Porphyi'io  on  sat.  2,  5,  92  is 
no  doubt  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  §  352,  1.    On  the  supposed  Chalcidius  §  407,  5. 
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The  headings  of  the  poems  In  the  MS8.  sometimes  only  name  the  I'ecipient 
(^ad  Maecenatenij  ad  d.  Auytistum  etc.)  sometimes  they  add  in  Greek  technical  terms 
a  designation  of  the  metre  (monocolos.  dicolat,  tetretadot  etc.)  and  of  the  contents 
(encomieuticej  erotice^  Jiymnut,  paraenetice,  pragnuUiee^  pro$euctice,  prosphonetice  and 
r»o  forth).  Not  one  of  these  notices  is  by  the  poet  himself :  but  in  several  of  the 
designations  of  recipients  we  can  discern  the  traces  of  an  expert  scholar  of  a  good 
period ;  cf.  esp.  the  heading  to  c.  1,  4  a<Z  Sestiuni  Quirinitm,  owing  to  which  it  has 
been  feasible  to  fix  this  name  (that  of  the  consul  of  a.  731/23)  in  a  fragment  of  the 
fasti  Capit.  (OIL.  1,  p.  411).  AKiessliko,  de  horatian.  carmm.  inscriptionibus, 
•Greifsw.  1876.  WHenzkn,  ephem.  epigr.  3, 15.  Those  data  concerning  contents 
and  metre,  which  are  entirely  external  in  their  character,  are  derived  from  the 
schools,  in  which  Horace  was  treated  of  and  commented  upon  according  to  the 
canons  of  rhetoric.  EZarnckk,  de  vocab.  gitiecanicis  in  inscriptt.  carmm.  Horat., 
^Strassb.  1880 ;  JJ.  123,  7®. — There  were  writers  qui  de  peraonis  horatianis  scrip- 
Merunt  (Pokpii.  on  sat.  1,  3,  21.  91),  who  have  been  made  use  of  in  Porphyrio's 
commeutai-y :  the  notices  fron*  this  have  been  collected  by  AKiesslino,  de  personis 
horat.,  Greifsw.  1880. 

The  so-called  Commentator  Cruquianus  is  a  collection  of  glosses  from  among 
his  MSS.,  especialh'  the  Blandinii  (n.  5)  and  other  authorities  (amongst  them  more 
i-ecent  ones,  e.g.  the  Basle  editions  of  1527  and  1555)  carelessly  compiled  by 
JCruquius;  cf.  Chuquius  on  ep.  1,  18,  15  (p.  581  a):  Blandin.  antiquissimus^  ex  quo 
comment.  descrijMtimus.  A  number  of  scholia  formerly  only  known  from  the  comm. 
Cruq.  ai-e  to  be  found  in  the  Paris.  *7975  s.  XI  (n.  6) :  cf.  H Jordan  1.1.  3  and 
AKuRSCiiAT,  unedierte  Hoitiz-Scholien  d.  Par.  7975  (7)  zu  c.  1.  IV,  epod..  carm. 
-saec.,  sat.  1. 1,  Tilsit  1884.  The  comm.  Cruq.  contains  many  excellent  notices  not 
to  be  found  elsewhei*e.  KZangemeister,  KhM.  19,  333.  WHirschfeldek,  quaestt. 
hor.  spec.,  Berl.  18()2 ;  ZfGW.  18,  5<)8.  FMatthiah,  quaestt.  Blandinianae,  Halle 
1882,  29.  HJoRDAN,  de  commentatore  Hor.  Cruquiano,  KOnigsb.  1888.— In  the 
Vindob.  213  s.  X-XI  are  pi-eserved  scholia  on  the  Ars  poetica  by  Alcuin  (or  be- 
longing to  his  school),  founded  on  the  so-called  Acron  (see  §  374,  2),  cf.  Schol. 
VixDoii.  ad  Hor.  a.  p.  ed.  JZechmeistek,  Vienna  1877;  cf.  OKeller,  ZfoCJ.  28,  516. 
H?e  for  similar  scholia  on  the  AP.  and  other  epistles  in  the  Monac.  14(>1I3  s.  XI, 
JHiEMER,  Wien.  SBer.  9(>,  50(i. 

4.  Editions  of  the  scholia  by  OFabricius  (Basle  1555),by  FPAULY'(Prague  1858 
sq.  II,  see  on  thpse  JMCtzei.l,  ZfOW.  9,  850;  cf.  FPauly,  Beitr.  zu  Porph.,  Prague 
187(>;new  additions  Prague  1877)  and  by  FHauthal,  Berl.  1864.  1866  II  (cf. 
OKellkr,  J  J.  91,  175.  Haitual,  ZfGW.  20,  398).  Porphyrionis  commentarii  in 
Horatium,  rec.  WMeyer,  Lps.  1874  (see  the  same  author  in  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des 
Porph.,  Munich  187(>).  0)nceming  the  scholia  see  WHDSurinoar,  hist.  crit. 
scholiastai*um  latt.  Vol.  Ill,  Leid.  1835.  WDilij^kourokr,  Horatiana,  Aachen 
1841.  WTkufkel,  RhM.  3,  473.  CKirchxer,  novae  quaestt.  hor.  1847,  59. 
CLRoTii,  RhM.  13,  517.  GLinker,  ZfoG.  9,  813.  HUsexkr,  de  scholiis  horat., 
Berne  18()3.  OKeller,  RhM.  19,  154  ;  symbola  philolog.  Bonnens.  (Lps.  1867)  491. 
£8(:uwEiKERT,  de  Porphyrionis  et  Acronis  scholiis  horat.,  Miinst.  1865;  de  Acrone 
qui  fertur  Hor.  scholiasta,  Gobi.  1871.  MGitlbaiter,  Porphyrion*s  text  of  Horace 
in  his  phil.  Streifziigen  120.— Textual  criticism  MPxTsciiKNiOf  ZfoO.  22,  649.  27, 
721.30,801;  Progr.  of  Klagenfurt  1872;  of  Graz  1878.  Critical  estimate  of  the 
iSchol.  of  HRUnueu,  J  J.  115,  41K).  WAHokkmans,  in  schol.  hor.  quaestt.  MUnst. 
1874. 

5.  The  number  of  the  ^IS8.  of  Horace  amoimts  to  about  250,  most  of  which 
come  from  France^    In  Italy  the  MSS.  of  Horace  are  much  more  scarce,  and  almost 
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all  of  late  date.  Horace  was  not  really  acclixnatiBed  in  G^many  until  the- 
middle  of  the  10th  century ;  previous  to  this  period  the  odes  especially  were  known 
only  to  the  most  learned  scholars  in  the  convents  (see  EVoiot  LI.  27).  Of  the 
1175  hexameters  of  the  echasis  captivi  (a  beast-«pic  of  s.  X  edited  by  EVoiot, 
Strassh.  1875.  Cf.  AEbkrt,  Lit.  d.  MAlt.  8,  276.  CBubsian,  Gesch.  d.  class.  Phil, 
in  Deutschl.  49 ;  Mtiuch.  SBer.  1878, 457)  250  are  derived  from  Horace  (esp.  from 
the  satt.  and  epp.). — Enumerations  of  the  MSS.  e.g.  in  Kelleb-Hou>bb,  praef.  to 
vol.  I  and  II. — The  codices  Blandinii,  which  were  in  the  Abbaye  de  St.  Pierre  au 
mont  Blandin  (at  Ghent)  and  perished  when  it  was  destroyed  a.  1506,  we  know 
(apart  from  insignificant  notices  in  the  miscell.  of  PNakmius?)  only  through  the 
information  supplied  by  JCbuquius  in  his  separate  and  collective  editions  (see  n.  8) 
of  Horace:  see  on  this  KZanobmkisteb,  BhM.  19,821  and  £ScHWBiKBBT,Cruquiaiia, 
MGladbach  1879.  Cf.  also  JMOtzbll,  ZfGW.  9,  860.  KHalm,  ib.  946.  PBittbi, 
ib.  11,  859  and  against  him  HDCmtzkb,  ib.  11,  927.  18,  876.  Among  these  codd. 
Blandinii  the  antiquissimus  is  by  BBentlev,  KLacumanm  (ad  Lucret.  p.  87)^ 
MHaupt  (see  e.g.  op.  8,  45),  KZanqemeisteb  (BhM.  19,  821)  and  othens  rightly 
considered  to  be  the  principal  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  text,  while  ThBbbok 
(op.  1,  787.  JJ.  88,  861)  maintained  that  the  statements  of  Gruquius  on  his  MSS.  of 
Horace  were  partly  falsifications.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  OKxllkb 
(BhM.  18,  281.  19,  684 ;  Epilegomena  zu  Hor.  292.  800).  See  the  palaeographic 
juggling  in  AHoldbb,  Herm.  12,  501  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  awkward  reading 
in  the  Bland,  antiquiss.  (s.  1,  6, 126),  which  in  itself  shows  the  superiority  of  this 
MS.  over  the  others ;  another  *  methodical '  essay  with  the  same  intention  in  OKbl- 
i.BB,  Epileg.  483.  Unfortunately  the  text  of  the  Blandine  MSS.  of  Gruquius  has 
been  transmitted  incompletely,  superficially  and  with  numerous  errors  and  con- 
fusions; but  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  likelihood  of  his  having  falsified  it. 
The  still  extant  cod.  Divaei,  now  Leid.  127  A  s.  XII,  has  likewise  been  used  by 
Gruquius,  also  with  great  carelessness,  but  without  falsification  :  JHIussneb,  phil. 
Bundflchau  1883,288.  FMatthias,  quaestt.  Bland.  52.  Becent  treatises :  WDitten- 
iiKBOER,  ZfGW.  35,  321.  WMkwes,  de  codicis  Hor.  Blandin.  vetustiss.  natura  et 
indole,  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.-Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1881,  51  (compare  BKukula, 
phil.  Rundsch.  1882,  1001) ;  der  Wert  des  cod.  Bland.  Vetust.,  Berl.  1882.  FMat- 
thias, quaestt.  Blandiniarum  capp.  Ill,  Halle  1882.  PHOun,  d.  cod.  Blandin. 
antiquiss.,  Jena  1883.  JHaussner,  Gruquius  u.  die  Horazkritik,  Bruchsal  1884 ; 
phil.  Bimdsch.  1884,  430.    RCKukula,  de  Cruquii  codice  vetustissimo,  Vienna  1885. 

().  Among  the  MSS.  of  Horace  preserved  to  us  (of  which  not  one  was  written 
in  uncial  letters,  the  Blandin.  antiquiss.  had  barbarissimoe  cliaracteres^  see  Cruq.  on 
sat.  2,  7,  64,  therefore  was  likewise  not  in  uncials)  the  following  are  notable  for 
their  antiquity  and  excellence:  Bemeusis  368  [Bongarsianus]  s.  VIII-IX  (B  in 
Keller-Holdeb  ;  on  critical  marks  in  this  MS.  see  HHaoen,  ZUricher  Philol.-Vers. 
1887),  Sueco-Vaticanus  1708  [from  Weissenburg  in  Alsace]  s.  IX-X  (B),  Harleian. 
2725  [Graevianus]  s.  K-X  (8).  Harleian.  2688  s.  IX-X  (d),  Paris.  7972  [MenteUa- 
nus)  8.  IX-X  (X),  Palis.  10310  [Augustodunensis,  Autissiodorensis]  s.  IX-X  (t) 
(Chatelain,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  13 ;  MHebtz,  anall.  ad  hist.  Hor.  5,  24);  Argentora- 
tensis  s.  (IX-)  X,  burnt  a.  1870  (D),  Einsidlensis  3(U  s.  X  ineuntis  (e),  Paris.  7978^ 
s.  X  in.  (u),  Ambrosian.  O  136  [from  Avignon]  s.  X  in.  (a),  Dessaviensis  s.  X  in.  (r), 
Leid.  28  [from  BeauvaisJ  s.  X  in.  (1),  Paris.  7900*  [Puteaneus]  s.  X,  a  few  leaves  of 
this  are  in  the  town  library  at  Hamburg,  see  AKibsslino,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  158  (A), 
Turicensis  s.  X  (r),  Paris.  7974  s.  X  (<f>),  Paris.  7971  s.  X.  (^),  Lips.  s.  X  (L),  Paris. 
7i>75  s.  XI  (7;,  Mellicensis  s.  XI  (M)  and  others.  Photographic  facsimiles  of  most 
of  these  MSS.  (and  of  a  few  others)  in  Chatel.vin,  paleogr.  des  class,  lat.  pi.  76-90^ 
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— In  8  MSS.  (e.g.  in  A,  X,  1,  and  also  in  the  Oothanus  s.  XV,  in  which  alone  of  all 
the  MSS.  sat.  1,  6,  126  agrees  with  the  Bland,  vetostiss.)  we  find  after  the  epodes 
the  following  subscriptio:  Vetlius  Agoriuf  BtuHiuB  Mavortiua  v,  e.  et  inl,  excom.  dam, 
ercons.  ord.  legi  et  ut  j)otu%  emendavi  conferenU  mihi  magUtro  Fdice  (§  452,  6)  oratore 
urbis  Romae  (OKbllsr,  Epilegom.  415.  785).  Cf.  below  §  477,  8.— Hitherto  it  has 
not  been  feasible  to  establish  an  authentic  pedigree  for  the  MSS.  Certain  more 
or  less  closely  related  groups  may  indeed  be  distinguished  among  the  mass,  but  the 
differences  between  these  groups  are  so  slightly  marked,  their  readings  are  so  mixed 
and  interchanged,  that  the  decision  between'  the  various  readings  of  the  earliest 
MSS. — for  these,  of  the  MSS.  named  above,  especially  B  and  B,  must  naturally 
first  be  consulted — rests  less  upon  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  this  or  that  group 
than  upon  other  grounds,  such  as  the  poet's  language  elsewhere,  and  the  logic  and 
cohesion  of  the  passage.  The  text  has  been  transmitted,  on  the  whole,  with  very 
remarkable  uniformity,  and  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  Horace  (see  n.  1) 
in  later  authors  show  no  important  divergence  from  our  MSS.  There  is  not  much 
scope  for  conjectural  criticism  in  the  Horatian  text. — MHaupt,  op.  8,  45  '  the  MSS. 
of  Horace  are  the  better  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  earliest  of  the  lost  Blan- 
dines  ...  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  Horatian  criticisms  that  there  be  no  un- 
necessary departure  from  this  Bland ine  MS.,  even  where  it  is  unsupported.*^ 
AKiBSSLuro,  de  horat.  carm.  inscript.  (Oreifsw.  1876)  p.  8.  LMCllbb,  pref.  to  his 
ed.  of  Hor.  (Lpe.*  1879)  p.  vii.  OKsllbb,  BhM.  19,  225.  88, 122;  Epileg.  p.  vii. 
790  and  in  the  prefaces  of  the  ed.  mai.  (cf.  besides  JJ.  188,  509)  distinguishes  8 
classes  of  MSS.  (he  reckons  e.g.  in  I :  MB^Dr ;  in  II :  AB,  the  revision  by  Mavor- 
tius ;  in  HI :  0^8).  Teuffsl,  z.  Beurtheil.  der  Hss.  des  H.  in  the  BegrQss.-Schrif t 
f.d.  Tabinger  Philol.-Vers.  (Tab.  1876)  p.  19  unites  in  one  Keller's  classes  I  and  U, 
see  on  this  Kbllbr,  BhM.  88, 127. 

7.  Horace^s  influence  on  German  literature:  see  Teupprl,  Charakt.  d.  H.  (1842) 
50.  HFbitzschb,  JJ.  88,  168.  CLCholbvics,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Poesie  nach  ihreii 
antiken  Elementen  1  (Lpz.  1^4),  885.  469.  488.  2  (1^6),  75.  485.  ALbhbbbt,  d. 
deutsche  Dichtung  d.  17.  u.  18.  Jahrh.  in  ihrer  Bez.  z.  Hor.,  KOnigsb.  1882. 

8.  Complete  editions.  The  ed.  princ.  (fol.)  s.  1.  et  a.,  (though  printed  in 
Italy  about  1470-78).  Further  may  be  mentioned :  with  the  commentary  of  Chk 
Landinus,  Flor.  1482.  GFabbicius,  Bas.  1555.  With  Mubetus*  Comm.,  Yen.  1555. 
DLambin's  ed.,  Lugd.  1561  II.  Par.  1567. 1579. 1587  II  and  frequently ;  reprinted 
Coblenz  1829  U.  Ed.  HStbphabcs  1577  and  subsequently.  JCbuquius  (Cruucke), 
first  separately  Od.  b.  IV,  BrOgge  1565 ;  epod.  and  carm.  saec.  1567 ;  satt.  1572,  then 
complete  Antverp.  1578  (see  n.  5) ;  (subsequently  with  JDousa's  conmientaxy)  1597 
and  1611.  Ed.  LTobbentius,  Antv.  1608.  DHbihsics,  Leid.  1612  and  frequently.  Ed.. 
MdbMabollbs,  Par.'  1660  (in  this  are  FGuybt's  atheteses,  reprinted  Phil.  85, '478; 
otherwise  Bfarolles  is  entirely  untrustworthy ;  JUbi,  un  cercle  savant  au  XVU 
sitele:  FGuyet,  Par.  1886).  (WHebtz,  de  Hor.  exemplari  olim  Guyetiano  I,  Bresl. 
1889.)  A  translation  into  French,  with  crit.  and  histor.  notes  by  Dacibb,  Par. 
1681  X ;  Amstel.^  1727. — Leading  epoch-making  work :  ed.  BBebtlby,  Gantabrig. 
1711  (republished  Amsterd.  1718.  1728.  Lps.  1764.  1B26.  Berl.  1869  H).  Ed. 
ACdnxboham,  Hag.  Com.  1721.  Chronol.  arrangement,  French  translation  and 
notes  by  NCSamadob,  Par.'  1756  VHI.  JMGbshbb  (after  WBaxtbb,  Lond.«  1725), 
Lps.*  1772.  GWakbfibld,  Lond.  1794  U.  JFHabbbpblut,  Vorless.  ab.  die  class. 
Dichter  der  BOmer,  Lpz.  1800  IV.  CFba,  Borne  1811  II  *,  denuo  rec.  FHBothb, 
Heidelb.  1821.  1827.  FWDObxvo,  Lps.  1808  (Vol.  I,  cur.  Bbobl>1889;  YoL  II., 
n886);  ed.  minor,  Lps.  1880.  JCObblli,  Berl.«  1885  sqq.  (by  WHibschpblobb). 
At  the  same  time  an  editio  minor  (^  1881-84  by  WHiitst  hkbldbb).    HDOmtbbb^. 
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Kritik.  u.  Erklili*.  der  horaz.  Gedichte  (without  Text),  Brunsw.  1840-45  V;  with  the 
text,  Brunsw.  1849.  Explanatory  school  edition  Paderb.  1868  sq.  WDilles- 
BURUER,  Bonn^  1881.  Explained  by  CWNauck,  and  GTAKhCger  (and  GKbC- 
hjer),  Lpz.*'-**  18^  II.  Cum  novo  comm.  ad  modum  JBondii  (with  illustra- 
tions) Par.  (Didot)  1855.  Ad  codices  saec.  IX  et  X  exact,  comm.  critico  et  exeget, 
illustr.  ed.  FRitter,  Lps.  1850  sq.  II.  In  us.  scholarum  brevi  annot.  instr. 
PRiTTER,  Lps.  1857.  Ed.  with  notes,  by  AJMacleanb  (Lond.  1869),  by  JEYomob 
(Lond.  1867).  Cura  WHMilman,  Lond.  1868.— Eecensuerunt  OKelleb  (cf.  RhM. 
18, 271.  19,  211)  et  AHolder,  Lps.  1864-70  H;  ed.  minor,  Lp8. 187a  In  addition, 
OKeller,  Epilegomena  zu  Hor.,  Lpz.  1879-80. — With  a  commentary  by  ECWicx- 
iiAM,  Vol.  I>,  Oxf.  1878.  Edited  with  special  regard  to  the  spurious  passages  and 
poems  by  KLehrs,  Lpz.  1,869;  a  supplement  to  this,  Lpz.  1871.  Explained  by 
HSchCtz,  Berl.«  1880-83  III.  Expl.  by  AKiessling,  Berl.  1884-88  III.  By 
AWaltz,  Par.  1887. 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  AMEiNEKh^  Berl.*  1854.  MHaupt  (and  JVaiilen), 
Lps.*   1881    (compare    Haupt,    op.    3,  42   and  JVahlen,    Berl.   ind.  lect.  1886). 

•GLinkeh,  Vienna  1856.    Recogn.  et  praefatus  est  LMCller,  Lps.*  1879  (cf.  RhM. 

.25,  561),  ed.  min.  ib.  18^  and  (ed.  nitida)  ib.  1874  (cf.  LMCller,  lectiones  Hor.  in 
the  Petersb.  Mel.  Gr6co-rom.  3,  688)  and  Chicago  1882.  Ed.  FAEckstein,  Bielef. 
1876  (e<litio  bibliophilorum).  Ed.  MPetscuenig,  Prague  1888,  edd.  OKeller  et 
JHausrnkr,  Pi-ague  1885.— Illustrated  edition  by  Milman,  Lond.  1850.  Hor.  opera 
illustrated  from   antique  gems   by    CWKin(j,  the  text  revised  with  an   intro- 

♦duction  by  HAJMuxro,  Lond.  1869.    See  also  above  the  Paris  ed.  of  1%5. 

0.  Recent  general  explanatory  works  on  the  poems  of  Horace  e.g.  JHorkel, 
analecta  Herat.,  Berl.  1852.  ELTRO»n»HELLER,  Beitrftge  (§  288,  5).  GBippart, 
Beitr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  H.,  Pi-ap^e  1864.  AKiehslino,  Hor.  Kleinigkeiten,  Bas. 
1867.  RUnukh,  oniendatt.  Hor.,  Halle  1872;  analecta  H„  Halle  1877.  Madvio,  ad- 
vers.  2,  51.  TiiFiiiTzsriiE,  B<Mtr.  z.  Krit.  des  Hor.,  Giistrow  1877.  GSanoer,  Ver- 
besseriiiifren  z.  Text<»  d.  H.,  Kiew  1878-81  III.  EBahrenh,  lectt.  Hor.,  GrOn.  1880. 
-<iStiek,  Hoi-atiana,  Zerbst  1884.  HNettlfship,  lectui-ps  and  essays  143. 
TiiOsTKKLKN,  Studd.  z.  Verg.  u.  Hor.,  Tub.  188r»;  Komik  u.  Humor  bei  H.,  Stuttg. 
1885-87  111.  OJacjek,  Nachlese  zu  H..  Cologne  1887  etc.-  FSFELDUAUsni,  zur  Erkl. 
d.  H.;  Einleitt.  in  dieeinzelnen  Gedichte,  Heidelb.  1851-1853  III. 

10.  Language  etc.:  indices  by  TiiTketer,  Antw.  1576;  DAa^em an,  Brunswick 
.H>()7.  The  latter,  augmented  by  JVkrburg,  in  repeated  in  the  ed.  of  Bentley's 
Horac4^  of  a.  1713  and  othert  (e.g.  also  in  the  ed.  published  at  Lpz.  1826) ;  again 
(augmentetl )  in  FRitter's  edition;  new  indices  (by  WReoel)  in  DOring's  ed. 
of  1836  and  especially  (by  KZanoemeikter)  in  the  Berlin  ed.  of  Bentley's  Horace 
of  a.  1869.  Separate  indices  for  the  lyrical  poems  and  for  the  satires  and  epistles 
in  Kellkr-Holdeh'h  ed.  maior. — JHMErxerti,  clavis  horatiana,  Lps.*  1823  III. 
(tAKocu,  Worterb.  zu  Hor.,  Hanov.*  1879. — GEreling,  de  casuum  usu  Horatiano, 
Wemigenxle  186();  de  imperativi  usu  Hor.,  ib.  1870.  HDittel,  de  dativi  ap. 
Hor.  usu,  Landhkron  1878.  EOtt,  d.  Congruenz  des  Piiid.  m.  mehreren  Subjecten 
.im  Numerus  bei  H.,  Bohm.  Leipa  1887.  Abt.  2,  1888.  FTketz,  de  verbb.  com- 
positorum  ap.  H.  stnictura,  Halle  1885.  JAVokjt,  d.  Gebi-auch  des  Adjectivs  bei 
H.,  Halle  1844.  OLautexsacii,  analecta  hor.  grammatica  (on  the  connection 
between  the  noun  and  its  attribute),  Greifsw.  1878.  FWDahleke,  de  usu  in£ni- 
tivi  hor.  1,  Bi-esl.  1K>4.  FJHjaiTEH,  de  infinitivi  .  .  .  ap.  Hor.  usu,  MUnst. 
1858.  HOlsDERKTou,  de  usu  infinitivi  Hor.,  Upsala  1875.  AGrabesbtein,  de^in- 
terixigationum  enuntiativanini  usu  Hor.,  Halle  1883.  LUnterberger,  die  Byntak- 
tischen  (JriLcismen  bei  H.,  Brixen  1877.     ARuhe,  de  omamentis  elocutionis  quibus 
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in  componendis  carmm.  Hor.  usus  est,  Coesfeld  1870.  OCebny,  das  epitheton 
omans  in  den  hor.  Oden,  Briinn  1878.  HEoqkrs,  dc  ordine  et  figuris  verborom  in 
H.  carmm.,  LOwen  1877.  GBkste,  de  generis  dicendi  inter  H.  carmina  sermonesque 
discrimine,  MUnst.  1876.  FBarta,  sprachl.  Stud,  zu  d.  Satt.,  Linz  1879. — 
HHabemicht,  d.  Allitteration  b.  H.,  Eger  18%.  AWeinhold,  quaestt.  Hor., 
Grimma,  1882. — JNeuss,  quaestt.  hor.  gramm.,  Mtinst.  1870.  ABothmalrr,  de 
Hor.  verborom  inventore,  Berl.  1862.  CZanokmbisteb,  de  Hor.  verbis  singularibus, 
Berlin  1862.  AWeinqartner,  de  Hor.  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  AWaltz, 
des  variations  de  la  langue  et  de  la  m^trique  d'H.  dans  ses  difil&rents  oavrages, 
Par.  1881.  On  the  metre :  see  the  summary  before  the  various  editions  and  e.g. 
the  Avritings  cited  §  288,  3.  281),  2. 

11.  Translations  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  into  German  by  JHVoss  (Heidelb. 
»  1820  11),  KGKeumann  (Treves  «  1868),  JSStrodtmakn  (Lpz.  »  1860),  WBindbr 
(Stuttg.  1855),  POvNoRDEKFLYCHT  (Berl.  1861.  Bresl.  1874.  1881)  and  others.— 
Hor.  in  neaen  metrischen  Obersetzungen,  ausgew&hlt  von  TiiObbarius,  Paderb.  ' 
1872.  English  (verse),  by  TiiMartin,  II.  Lond.  1881 :  (prose),  by  JGLoksdale  and 
JLee,  Lond.*  1890. 

241.  On  friendly  terms  with  Horace  was  C.  Valgius  Bufus, 
COS.  742/12,  the  author  of  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  work  on  herbs, 
a  Latin  version  of  the  rhetoric  of  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon 
his  master,  and  of  grammatical  disquisitions  in  epistolary  form. 

1.  C.  Valgius  C,  f.  Bufus  was  in  the  year  742/12  co6.  (soff.)  with  P.  Sulpicius 
Quirinos ;  see  JKlein^s  fasti  cons,  for  that  year.  Porphtbio  on  Hor.  c.  2, 9  Valgium 
consularem^  amicum  mum  (cf.  v.  5),  ronsolatur  morte  delic€Ui  pueri  gravUer  ad/ectum. 
To  judge  from  the  tone  of  this  poem,  he  was  probably  younger  than  Horace.  He 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  Maecenas ;  Hok.  s.  1,  10,  82.  Perhaps  he  is  meant  by  the 
Pyrrhus  (irvpp6t  =  rufus)  of  Hob.  c.  3,  20  (Bambebobr).  paneg.  ad  Messal.  (Tin.  4, 
1)  179  est  tibi  qui  poasit  rnagnia  se  accingere  rebus  Valgius^  aeterno  propior  non  alter 
Homeroy  words  at  least  expressive  of  the  expectations  cherished  of  his  talent  for 
epic  poetry  in  these  circles ;  cf.  Hor.  c.  2,  9,  18  (probably  of  a.  727/27).  Schol. 
Vebon.  on  Yerg.  buc.  7,  22  (p.  74,  10  Keil)  similiter  hunc  Codrum  in  degiis  Valgius 
honorifice  appdlat  et  quctdam  in  ecloga  de  eo  ait  etc.  (see  §  288,  1).  Sbbvius  ib. : 
Codrus  poeta  eiusdem  temporis  fuit^  ut  Valgius  in  elegiis  suis  referi ;  ad  Aen.  11,  457 
Valgius  in  elegis,  Isiuob.  orig.  19,  4,  8  (Valgius:  a  distich).  Uhoeb,  Valg.  1.1. 
238.  In  these  poems  Valgius  liad  probably  also  sung  of  and  bewailed  his  favourite 
slave  Mystes  (Hob.  c.  2,  9,  9).  Chabis.  GL.  1, 106,  7  Valgius  in  epigrammatis  (a 
phalaeoean  verse  follows).  Ungeb  considers  Valgius  to  be  also  the  author  of  the 
elegy  on  Messalla,  see  §  230,  5,  n.  1 1.  24.  Philabqtb.  on  georg.  3, 177  {ul  Valgius 
ait)  quotes  two  hexameters,  which  Ungeb  1.1.  265  assigns  to  alleged  Bucolica  by 
Valgius. 

2.  A  book  on  herbs :  Plin.  NH.  25,  4  post  eum  (see  §  53,  1)  unus  illmstrium 
temptavit  C  Valgius  eruditiane  spectatus^  imperfecta  volumine  ad  divum  Augustum, 
incofuUa  etiam  prae/atione  religiosa^  ut  omnibus  maiis  humanis  illius  potissimum 
principis  semper  mederetur  maiestas.  According  to  this  the  work  must  neverthe- 
less have  been  published  (which  e.g.  HMobsch,  de  Verg.  ge.  52  erroneously  denies). 
C.  Valgius  is  also  quoted  by  Plxmt  among  his  authorities  for  b.  20-27  (medicinal 
botany).  For  BUmoeb^s  conjecture  on  Quint.  10, 1, 56  Macer  atque  Valgius  (instead 
of  Vergilius)  see  §  227,  2. 

8.  Gbll.  12,  8, 1  Valgius  Rufus^  in  socundo  librorum  quos  iuseripsit  de  rdms  per 
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'iBpUtulam  quaesitisj  lictoreni  dicit  a  ligando  appellatum  ease.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 106,  2B 
( Valgiua  tie  rebut  per  epistulam  qutteeitit  tolitaurilia  dicta  ait  e$9e  etc) ;  ib.  185,  28 
*(  VcUgius  de  rebus  per  epist.  quaes,  in  support  of  lacer),  Henoe  also  ib.  102, 10  (et 
Valgius  et  Verrius  et  Tragus  de  animalibus  lade  dicunt)  and  148,  24  (seeumda  ratio^ 
qua  Flinius  ait  Valgium  niti).  Uxoeb  l.L  168.  Diom.  GL.  1,  887,  6  Valgius  de 
transliUiane  (ait) :  comesa  (not  coniesta)  patina.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  formed 
part  of  his  version  of  the  Wx*^  o^  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon  (§  44, 10.  202, 1.  206, 
5.  248,  8.  268,  8.  276,  6 ;  also  Sen.  contr.  2,  5, 11  AUieo  Vipsanio,  ApoUodori  dU- 
dpulo).  Quint.  8, 1,  18  (see  §  44, 10).  8,  5, 17  (causam  finit  ApoUodorus,  ut  inter- 
■pretatione  Vtdgii,  diseipuli  eius^  utar,  ita),  5, 10,  4  (epichirema  Valgius  aggressionem 
voceU).  BiTscHL,  op.  3,  269  calls  attention  to  the  iambic  rhythm  of  the  quotations 
from  Valgius'  Ars  in  Quint.  8,  5,  17  (cf.  §  248,  8).  See  also  Uhoer  1.L  145. 
Vague  quotations  in  Sen.  ep.  51,  1  (Aetnam  quare  dixerit  Messala  unicunij  sire 
ValgiuSj  apud  utrurtujue  enim  legi).  In  the  little  book  de  dubiis  nominibus  GL.  5, 
586  we  read:  VaUius  ^ perfusam  pelvem,^  where  Haupt  conjectures  Valgius. — 
Weichert,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  209.  BUnoeb,  de  C.  Valgii  Bufi  poematis,  Halle 
1848  (510  with  xviii  pp. !).    The  scanty  fragments  also  in  FPR.  842. 

242.  Other  friends  of  Horace,  who  themselves  wrote  in  metre, 
were  Aristius  Fuse  us,  the  two  Visci,  Fundanius,  Servius  Sul- 
picius  and  Florus,  and  Titius  and  luUus  Antonius. 

1.  Heading  of  Hon.  c.  1,  22  ac2  M,  Aristium  Fuscum.  In  the  same  way  Hoh. 
ep.  1,  10  is  addressed  to  him  (heading :  ad  Fuscum  Aristium  grammaticum,  cf. 
PoRPUYR.  on  sat.  1,  9,  60  Arist,  Fusc.us  praestantissimus  grammaticus  illo  tempore  et 
amicus  Jloratii  fuit) ;  cf.  sat.  1,  9,  61.  1,  10,  83.  Porph.  on  ep.  1,  10  ad  Aristium 
Fuscum  scriptorem  comoediarum ;  but  in  part  of  the  MSS.  of  Acro  on  ep.  1,  10, 
1  (p.  422  H.):  alloquitur  Aristium  scriptorem  tragoediarum,  which  renders  the  whole 
notice  dubious.    The  Van'onian  excerpt  GL.  7,  35  relates  to  Aufustius  ;  see  §  199, 

•8. — Together  with  him  Hok.  s.  1,  10,  83  mentions  among  his  learned  friends  Vis- 

voruvi  ntei'que:  on  this  the  comment. Cruq.(  =  Porph yrio;  see  AKiesslixo  ad  loc.): 

Visci  duo  fratrcs  fuerunt  optimi  }X)ctae  et  iudlces  critici^  quorum  pater  Vihius  Viscus 

etc. 

2.  Hoh.  s.  1,  10,  40  arguta  meretrice  potes  Datoque  Chremeta  eludente  senem 

(hence  palliatae)  rcwi/.v  garrire  (at  recitationes)  libellos  unus  vivorum^  Fundani, 
Cf.  Pori'H.  ad  loc. :  solum  illis  temporibus  Gaium  Fundavium  dicit  comoediam  bene 
scribere.    Cf.  also  Hok.  s.  2,  H,  19. 

3.  Hou.  8.  1,  10,  8G  te  diccre  possum  (among  the  docti  et  amici)  .  .  .  Servi, 
Perhaps  he  is  identical  with  the  Ser.  Sulpicius  whom  Pliny  (ep.  5,3,  5 ;  see  §  31,  1) 

'<inumerates  among  the  writers  of  erotic  i)oetry  ;  cf.  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  nee  sunt 
minus  improba  Servi  carmina.  As  far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  he  might  be  the 
son  of  the  jurist  Serv.  Sulpicius  Rufus  (§  174,  2),  the  husband  of  Valeria  Mes- 
salarum  (that  is  of  Corvinus  §  222  and  of  Potitus  cos.  722/82)  soror  (Hieron.  adv. 
lovin.  1,  46  Vail.)  and  the  father  of  TibuUus'  Sulpicia  (§  245,  3).  Cf.  MHauit,  op. 
3,  502. 

4.  Hor.  ep.  1,  3  and  2,  2  are  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  who  was  according 
to  PoRrii.  on  ep.  1,  3,  1  a  saturarum  scriptor^  cuius  sunt  electae  ex  Ennio^  Lucilio^ 
Varrone  saturae. — HoR.  ep.  1,  3,  0  quid  Titius,  romana  brcvi  venturus  in  orat 
Pindar ici  fontls  qui  non  expalluit  fiaustus,  fastidire  locus  et  rivos  ausus  apertosf 
,     ,     .    fidibusne  latin  is    Tliebanos  aptare  modos  studet  auspice   Musa  an    tragica 

^desaevit  et  amjmlUitur  in  artcf  We  do  not  know  whether  anytliing  of  the  kind 
was  ever  finished.     He  is  probably  also  referred   to  by  Tib.  1,  4,  73.  74  (see 
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lIHCoNER,  Herm.  14,  309).  He  is  perhaps  the  son  of  M.  Titius,  cos.  suff.  728/81 
<PB£.  6,  201).  8ee  also  §  254,  8.  At  all  events  he  belongs  to  Horace's  junior 
friends.  See  FJacobs,  verm,  schrr.  5,  344.  Tlufpel,  translation  of  the  epistles  of 
Horace  (Stattg.  1859)  20a 

5.  Of  Albinovanus  Celsus  also  (schol.  Hor.  ep.  1,  8),  the  cornea  and  acrtba  of 
•(Tiberius)  Nero  (ib.  2)  about  a.  784/20,  who  is  warned  (ib.  1,  8, 15)  to  beware  of 
plagiarism,  it  is  unknown  whether  he  ever  published  his  poems.  He  may  be  the 
•Celsus  whose  death  is  mourned  by  Ovid  Pont.  1,  9.  Cf.  ib.  87-40  to  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus :  muUos  habeas  cum  dignua  amicoe^  nan  fuU  e  muUia  quolihet  iUe  minor ;  si  modo 
nee  census  nee  darum  wnaen  avorum,  sed  probitas  magnos  ingeniumque  facit.  He 
was  probably  a  relation  of  Albinovanus  Pedo  §  252,  6 ;  see  EHObner,  ephem.  epigr. 
12,33. 

6.  Julius  Antonius  (on  the  praenomen  luUus^  which  is  now  established  by  in- 
scriptions, and  is  also  found  in  Hoh.  c.  4,  2,  2  and  must  be  read  there,  see  Chr 
HClsen,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1888,  667.  Cf.  Mommsbk,  rOm.  Porsch.  1,  85.  Herm. 
24,  155.  FBOcHELER,  BhM.  44,  817.  Borghesi,  op.  1,  468),  triumviri  (M.  Anto- 
nius) Jilius  (Suet.  gr.  18,  cf.  §  268,  2),  born  c.  710/44;  praet.  741/13;  cos.  744/10; 
t  752/2.  PEE.  1»,  1181,  c.  According  to  Acro  on  Hor.  c.  4,  2,  88  Jieroieo  metro 
AioftrfS€las  XII  libros  acripsU  egregioe^  praeterea  et  prosa  aliqua^  cf.  comm.  Cruq.  ad 
loc.— Cf.  AKiESSLiNG,  de  horat.  carmm.  inscriptt.  p.  6. 

243.  Domitius  Marsus,  (700/64-750/4?)  a  younger  contem-  / 
porary  of  Horace,  is  never  mentioned  by  the  latter ;  he  made  him- 
-self  known  by  a  collection  of  pointed  epigrams  (Cicuta)  and  comic 
narratives  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  application  of  "wit  in 
oratory  (de  urbanitate).  He  also  wrote  an  epic  (Amazonis)  and 
perhaps  erotic  elegies  (on  Melaenis). 

1.  Marsus  possibly  enjoyed  like  Horace  the  instruction  of  Orbilius  (§  200,  3), 
though  scarcely  at  the  same  time  with  Horace.  He  was  still  living  after  785/19 
(in  which  year  Vergil  and  Tibullus  died),  but  had  long  been  deceased  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  exile,  (a.  761/8  a.d.)  ;  eee  Ovid.  Pont. 4, 16,  Sfamaque  post  cineres  maior  venit ; 
et  mihi  nomen  tunc  quoque  cum  vivis  adnunurarer  (before  my  exile)  erat;  cum  foret 
-et  Marsus  magnique  Rahirius  oris  etc.  For  his  relations  to  Augustus  or  his  inti- 
mate friends,  especially  Maecenas,  see  Mart.  8,  56,  21  (cf.  §  228,  3) :  quid  Varios 
Marsosque  loquar  ditataque  vatum  nomitia  f  ib.  7,  99,  7  (n.  2).  Horace's  silence 
cionceming  him  (cf.  §  219. 17)  may  possibly  have  originated  in  the  offence  taken 
by  the  self-conscious  and  sensitive  satirist  at  the  acerbity  of  the  epigrammatist. 
(Perhaps  Hor.  c.  4,  4,  20  is  in  ridicule  of  the  Amazonis  of  Marsus ;  see  MHaupt, 
op.  8,  332).  It  was  easier  to  get  on  with  such  sterling  men  as  Vergil  and 
Tibullus ;  Marsus'  epigram  on  the  death  of  Tibullus;  see  §  245, 1. 

2.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Martial  as  his  predecessor,  e.g.  in  the  preface  to 
1  concerning  the  lasciwa,  verborum  cerilas:  sic  scribit  Catullus^  sic  Marsus^  sic  Pedo, 
sic  Oitetulicus  etc.  5,  5,  5  sit  locus  et  nostris  aliqua  tibi  parte  libdlis,  qua  Pedo,  qua 
Marsus,  quaque  CcUuUus  erit,  7,99,  7  nee  Marso  nimium  minor  est  doctoque  CatuUo. 
S,  56,  24  Vergilius  non  ero,  Marsus  ero,  2,  71,  8.  2,  77,  5  {Marsi  doctique  Pedonis 
saepe  duplex  unum  pagina  traetat  opus).  The  collection  of  his  Epigrams  was 
entitled  Cicuta  (Berok:  Scutica).  Puilaro.  on  Verg.  buc  8,  90  Domitius  in 
Cicuta :  here  follows  an  epigram  on  Bavius  (§  288,  2)  and  his  brother,  recently 
supplemented  from  a  Paris  MS.;  see  HSAurrs,  Lps.  SBer.  1852,  185,  and  the  d is- 
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cussions  on  it,  Phil.  18,  222.  14,  217.  19,  150 ;  RhM.  15,  132.  152.  18,  476.  688, 
JJ.  91),  268.  From  the  same  are  probably  derived  the  hexameters  on  Orbilins 
(Suet.  gr.  9)  and  Caecilius  Epirota  (ib.  16),  the  incomplete  line  ap.  Pbisc.  GL.  2^ 
168, 16,  as  well  as  the  hemistich  ap.  Diok.  OL.  1,  819,  18.  BIJNaEB,  epistola  de 
Marsi  Cicuta,  Friedl.  1861. 

3.  Charis.  GL.  1,  72,  4  Marsus  fabellarttm  Villi  (hexameter) :  perhaps  anec- 
dotes, miscellaneous  trifles  in  verse,  like  much  in  Lucilius  and  Horace? — Qcint. 
6,  8,  102  Damitius  Marsus^  qui  de  urbanitate  diligentiasime  scripait.  From  this  are 
derived  the  definitions  of  urbanitas  and  the  urhanus  ib.  104  sq.  Cf.  ib.  108  (Jfartt, 
hwninU  eruditiasimv)  and  111  (dictum  Pompeii^  quod  refert  Mar»u9y  in  Cieeronem). 
This  work  has  perhaps  been  made  use  of  by  Macr.  sat.  b.  2,  see  GWissowa,  Hcrm- 
IG,  499. — Mart.  7,  29,  7  et  Mciecenatis  Maro  cum  cantaret  Alexin^  nota  tameti  Marti 
fusca  Melaenia  erat:  accordingly  the  composition  of  erotic  elegies  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  Marsus :  epigrams  might  also  be  alluded  to  (n.  2). — Mart.  4,  29,  7  taepius 
in  libro  numeratur  Persius  una  quam  levis  (perhaps  on  account  of  his  erotica)  in 
tola  Marsua  Aniazonide  (Wklcker,  ep.  Cykl.  1,  319) ;  see  n.  1  in  fin. — Marsus  is  pro- 
bably also  indicated  by  Quint.  8,  1,  18  ceteras  missa  ad  Domitium  epiatola  non 
affuoHcit  (Apollodoros  of  Pergamon).  Cf.  §  241,  3.  Marsus  poeta  is  mentioned  by 
Plin.  NH.  as  an  authority  for  b.  34  (aeris  7netalla) :  conjectures  concerning  this  in 
Ukliciih,  d.  Quellen register  zu  Plin.  (Wiirzb.  1878),  11. — Wkichkrt,  poett.  latt. 
vitae  etc.  p.  241.    The  fragments  also  FPE.  346. 

244.  Among  the  poets  of  this  period  we  should  also  mention 
Pupius,  the  author  of  lacrimose  tragedies,  and  Maecenas'  freed- 
man  C.  Melissus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  learned  variety  of  the 
national  Roman  comedy  (the  trabeata)  and  the  editor  of  a  volu- 
minous collection  of  anecdotes.  Propertius'  Lynceus  seems  also 
to  have  published  poems. 

1.  HoK.  op.  1,  1,  67  ut  propius  s})ectes  Jacrimasa  poemata  Pupi.  On  this  Acro 
(p.  3G4  H.)  tragoedi  vel  traf/oecliof/raphi.  Pupius  tragoediographus  ita  adfectus  Sfjec- 
tantium  movit  ut  eos Jlere  com}}eHeret.  uude  distichoti  fecit:  ^Plehunt  amici  et  fjcue  nofi 
mortem  meam  ;  nam  }X)pulus  in  me  vivo  farrimavit  satis.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  these  senarii  contain  a  joke  made  on  him  by  others  and  placed  to  his  account. 

2.  Suet,  gramm.  21  (\  (Cn.  in  Acro,  see  §  254,  3)  Melissus  Spoleti  natus 
ingemms,  sed  oh  dist'ordiam  parenium  expositus^  cura  et  itidustria  educatoris  sui 
ahiora  studia  j^ercepit  ac  Macceuati  j^o  grammatico  munere  datus  est.  cui  cum  se 
gratum  et  acxeptum  in  modum  omici  videret,  quavuptam  asserente  matre,  jtermansU 
famen  in  statu  sej^itutis,  .  .  .  quare  cito  manujnifsus  et  Augusto  insinuatus  est,  quo 
delegante  curam  ordinatularum  hyhliothecarum  in  Octavioe  porticu  suscepit.  atque,  ut 
ipse  tradit,  sexagesimum  aetatis  annum  agens  libellos  Ineptiarunij  qui  nunc  locorum 
inscrihuntur,  comj^nere  instituit,  ahsolvitque  CL,  quibus  et  aUoi  diversi  operis  postea 
addidit.  fecit  et  novum  genus  togatarum  inscripsitque  trabe^tas  (above  §  17,  1). 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  39  tua  cum  socco  Musa,  Melisse,  levis.  Lachmann  proposed  to  take 
l)aneg.  in  Pis.  237  Maecenas  alta  tonantis  {apta  togatis  Lacum.)  emit  et  populis  ostendit 
nomina  Grais  (acumina  Gai  Laciim.)  in  reference  to  the  trabeata  of  Melissus,  see 
Haui't,  op.  1,  406,  and  against  him  BCjcueler,  BhM.  36,  336  and  below  §  246,  4. 
These  ineptiae  or  ioci  were  a  collection  of  witty  sayings,  in  which  earlier  ones 
(e.g.  those  of  Cato  §  121,  6,  of  Tiro  §  191,  2,  of  Caesar  §  195,  5,  of  Furius  Bibaculus 
§  192,  4 ;   cf.  besides  §  207,  4.    243,  3)  were  included,  sifted  and  added  to.    His 
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literary  activity  must  belong  to  the  later  Angiistan  period.  Hikbox.  chron.  ad  a. 
Abr.  2013=750/4  b.c.  Melissus  SpoUtimu  grammatieuB  agnoscitur.  Plin.  NH,  28, 
02,  triennio  Mawenatem  Mdissum  accepimug  MUentium  sibi  imperavvtae.  He  is  proba- 
bly the  same  Melissus  who  is  named  as  his  authority  by  Pliny  in  b.  7  (man),  9, 
(aquatic  animals),  10  (birds),  11  (insects),  35  (painting),  and  also  the  Mdisttm,  qui 
de  apibua  scrips'U  (see  FGixKkneh,  RhM.  83,  159),  mentioned  by  Serv.  Aen.  7,  66. 
By  the  same  author  may  also  be  the  notice  on  Vergil  in  Donatus'  vita  (see  §  224, 
4).  But  the  references  in  Serv.  Aen.  4, 146  {hot  Melissus  ah  Homero  Adiahas  appd- 
2ari  ait),  Poup.  6L.  5,  287  (on  pronunciation)  and  gramm.  de  dub.  nom.  GL,  5, 
575  (dibanus  generis  niasculini^  ut  Mdissus  docH),  should  rather  be  traced  back  to 
the  grammarian  Aelius  Melissus  (§  852,  4)  in  the  time  of  Gellius. 

8.  To  Lynceus  (with  a  fictitious  name),  an  older  friend,  who  had  formerly 
been  attracted  to  philosophy  and  tragic  poetry,  Propertius  8,  34  gives  the  advice 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  Alexandrine  erotic  elegy.  Cf.  TuBirt,  Bh\L 
82,  409.    OHaubk,  de  carm.  ep.  29.    See  also  §  230,  2,  1. 

245.  Among  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Albius 
Tibullus  (c.  700/64-736/19)  followed  indeed  the  Alexandrine 
poets  in  his  almost  exclusive  choice  of  erotic  subjects,  but  he 
discarded  their  inevitable  aroma  of  learning  and  based  his  poems 
on  w£Lrm  and  real  feeling.  Being  less  remarkable  for  power  and 
talent  than  for  depth  and  sentiment,  he  generally  prefers  a 
medium  key.  But  though  he  is  perfectly  natural  and  his  diction 
exceedingly  simple,  Tibullus  succeeds  in  imaging  each  successive 
mood  in  lively  hues,  and  expresses  the  fluctuations  of  feeling 
with  consummate  art.  His  genial  and  gentle  spirit  is  agreeably 
impressed  on  his  poetry,  his  passion  for  the  peaceful  calm  of 
rural  life,  his  yearning  after  true  love  impart  to  his  elegies  a 
strain  of  tender  melancholy.  His  most  perfect  poems  are  those 
to  Delia.  In  others  it  is  discernible  that  the  poet  was  surprised 
by  an  early  death  before  he  had  finally  polished  them.  The  first 
editor  added  to  this  collection,  consisting  of  two  books,  a  third, 
which  comprised  besides  Tibulline  poems  elegiac  poems  by  other 
members  of  the  circle  of  Messalla,  among  which  we  should 
mention  the  song  in  praise  of  Messalla,  the  elegies  of  a  certain 
Ly^amus  and  those  of  Sulpicia. 

1.  We  have  in  our  best  MSS.  of  Tibullus  (n.  7)  and  at  one  time  it  was  also  to 
be  found  in  the  original  (perhaps  it  might  be  traced  back  to  Sueton.  de  poetis; 
cf.  EBXHREN8,  tib.  BlUtter  [Jena  1876]  8.  ABeifferscheid,  JB.  1880  8,  284. 
EHiLLRs,  Herm.  18,  Sbl) :  DoniUii  Marsi  (§  248, 1 ;  this  heading  is  found  only  in 
the  best  M6.  F,  see  n.  7):  *  Te  quoque  Vergilio  cotnitem  mm  aequo ^  Tibulte^  Mors 
iucenem  compos  misit  ad  Eiysios,  Neforet  aut  degis  molies  quifieret  amoresAut  coneret 
forti  regia  hdia  pede."*  Albius  Tibullus  eques  R.  (eques  regalis  in  the  MS8.)  insigms 
forma  (Hob.  ep.  1,  4,  6)  cultuque  corporis  obsercabUis,  ante  olios  Corvinum  Messalam 
($222, 1)  oratoreTii  (originem  in  the  M89.)  diUxitf  cuius  el  conlubernalis  aquitamco 
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hello  (a.  726/28  sq.)  milUaribus  donis  donatus  est.  hie  muJtorum  iudicio  prineipem 
inter  degiographoa  obtinet  locum  (cf.  Quint,  above  §  82,  1).  epittolae  quoque  eiut 
emiatoriae  quamquam  breves  (those  of  b.  lY  ?)  amnino  utiles  {subtUes  BIhrens)  sunt, 
obiit  aduI^scenSf  ut  indicat  epigramma  supra  seriptum.  Thus  according  to  Domitios 
Marsus  T.  died  785/19  at  the  latest,  being  still  iuvenis.  Or  id.  trist.  4,  10,  51 
VergUivm  vidi  tanfum  nee  amara  Tibullo  tsmpus  aniieitiae  fata  dedere  meat, 
successor  fuit  hie  tibif  Galle  etc.  (above  §  82,  1),  ib.  2,  468  legiturque  Tibullus  et  placet 
et  iam  te  (Augustus)  principe  notus  erat,— The  praenomen  of  the  poet  is  unknown ; 
it  was  perhaps  A. — He  seems  to  have  been  well  off  originally  (el.  1,  1,  41 ;  cf.  4, 1, 
1B8?),  but  to  have  suffered  afterwards  through  th«  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  718/41 ;  he  got,  however,  into  comfortable  circumstances,  perhaps  through  the 
recommendation  of  Messalla  (Hob.  ep.  1,  4,  7,  11.  cf.  Tib.  1,  1,  49  sqq.  77  sq.). 
When  Messalla  was  going  to  Asia,  Tibullus  at  first  refused  to  join  him  (el.  1, 1), 
but  subsequently  travelled  after  him  (1,  8,  9).  and  remained  ill  at  Corcyra  (1,  8,  8). 
Horace  addressed  to  Tibullus  c.  1,  38  and  ep.  1,  4  (against  this  Bahreks,  tib.  Bl. 
7 ;  see  however  KPScmuLZE,  ZfGW.  31,  658.  LGrasbebokb  1.1.  WMkwes,  ZfG W. 
Jahrcsber.  5,  85) ;  Ovid.  am.  8, 9  is  a  poem  on  his  death.  Belations  between  Tibullus^ 
and  Proi)ertius :  Zinoeblk,  kl.  philoL  Abhh.  2,  84.  WOlskn  in  the  commentatt. 
sodal.  philol.  Gryphiswald.  27.  FWiddeb,  de  Tib.  codd.  85 ;  see  §  246,  2  ad  fin. 
— HAWSpohn,  de  Tib.  vita  et  carmm.  I,  Lpz.  1819.  NOestliko,  de  Tib.  vita  et 
carmm.,  Upsala  1860.    LGbasbkroeb,  JJ.  125,  888. 

2.  Tibullus  himself  mentions  as  his  mistresses  Delia  (and  Marathus,  b.  1)  and 
Nemesis  (b.  2) ;  Ovid.  am.  8,  9,  81  sic  Nemesis  langumy  sic  Delia  nomen  habebunt, 
altera  (Nemesis,  see  v.  57  nie — Nemesis  is  the  speaker — tenuU  moriens  defidente 
manu)  cura  recens,  altera  primus  amor.  Mart.  8,  78,  7  faina  est  arguti  Nemesis 
formosa  Tibulli.  14,193,1.  Ai*ul.  apol.  10  acc««e»/  .  .  .  Tibullum  quod  ei  sit 
Plania  in  animOy  Delia  in  versa  (cf.  j^anu8=d7)\oi'j  a  gens  Plania  is  not  other- 
wise* known).  In  Hou.  c.  1,  33,  2  Glycera  is  named  as  a  mistress  of  Tibullus. 
Fragments  of  the  miserabiles  cleg  I  he  wrote  on  her  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
Tin.  4,  18  sq.  (if  indeed  Glycera  is  not  rather  one  and  the  same  with  Nemesis,  sef* 
AKijawLiNO  on  Hor.  1.1.).  Cf.  Teufpbl,  Stud.  (1871)  347.  Spohx  1.1.  32.  HA 
DiKTKKicH,  de  Tibulli  amoribus,  Marb.  1844.  OBichter,  BhM.  25,  518.  GDoncikux,. 
de  Tib.  amoribus,  Par.  1887.  EScheidemantkl,  (M)mmentatt.  Bibbeck.  378 
(Marathus  odes).  See  also  n.  3. — Epigrams  on  this  (?)  Delia  are  to  be  found  AL^ 
401  aq.     PLM.  4,  80.  81. 

3.  In  the  MSS.  the  Tibulline  collection  is  divided  into  three  books :  most 
editions  reckon  four,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  thii*d  (we  here  quote  in  accordance 
witli  this,  the  usual  method).  B.  1  (10  elegies,  principal  subject:  Delia  [and 
Marathus])  was  published  by  the  poet  himself.  B.  2  (6  elegies,  chief  subject : 
N«^m(*sis)  probably  published  soon  after  the  poet^s  death.  B.  3  adds  to  these 
earlier  collections  of  the  Tibulline  poems  in  two  book»  a  supplement,  which 
IjoloiigCHl  to  the  family  of  Messalla,  containing  works  both  by  Tibullus  and  by 
otlier  authors,  first  6  elegies  (=3,  1-6  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  see  n.  4),  then  (here 
begins  b.  4)  pauegyricus  Messallae  (=4,  l),then  5  short  familiar  elegies  of  Tibullus 
(—4,  2-6)  relating  the  love  between  Sulpicia  (Messalla^s  niece,  cf.  §  242,  3)  and 
Oerintlius  ( =Comutus  2, 2.  2, 3),  variations  on  the  theme  ahready  announced  in  the 
G  charming  poetical  letters  by  Sulpicia  herself  which  follow  (=4,  7-12 ;  Teuffel, 
Stud.  365;  on  the  supposed  heading  Sulpicia  before  4,  8  see  EHiller,  BhM.  2i^, 
lOG).  A  short  elegy  and  an  epigram  (=4,  13. 14)  form  the  close.—Among  these 
poems  the  earliest  is  the  Pauegyricus  Messallae  (4, 1)  of  a.  723 /8L  If  this  ode 
wore  really  by  Tibullus  (whose  authorship  is  not  expressly  certified  in  the  MSS.),. 
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it  would  represent  to  us  the  poet's  period  of  Alexandrine  transition.  It  is  built 
after  the  method  of  Greek  hymns  (OCrusius,  WschrfklPhil.  2,  1299;  Zurich 
Phil.-Vers.  265),  it  attests  a  certain  talent,  but  still  more  evidently  unripe  taste 
and  low  views,  and  betrays  the  exaggeration  and  want  of  tact  peculiar  to  a  youth 
just  come  from  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  features  by  which  some  scholars 
have  with  good  reason  been  led  to  deny  TibuUus'  authorship  of  it ;  see  Lachmakn, 
kl.  Schr.  2, 149.  EBahhens,  tib.  Bl&tter  41.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  49.  HHartung, 
de  paneg.  ad  Mess,  peeudo-tibulliano,  Halle  1880.  Cf.  in  favour  of  the  Tibulline 
authorship  Teupfkl,  Stud.  852.  FTkufel,  de  Catulli  etc.  vocibus  sing.  (1872)  48 
and  FHankkl,  act.  societ.  phil.  Lips.  5,  45.  VVaccaro,  de  avOevHqi  Tib.  in  Mess, 
paneg.,  Palermo  1887.  Of  pretty  much  the  same  kind,  though  somewhat  superior 
(OCrusius  1.1.),  is  the  poem  on  the  triumph  of  Messalla  (a.  727/27)  1,  7.  Similarly 
the  elegies  on  Marathus  (1,  4.  9.  8)  and  1, 10  show  mistakes  and  faults  (especially 
1, 4  the  same  far-fetched  mythological  allusions  and  the  same  rhetorical  manner  as 
1,  7),  though  they  also  exhibit  a  decided  progress  in  the  artistic  grouping  of  the 
subject-matter  (Teuffkl,  Stud.  8^).  But  the  highest  stage  of  the  poetical  develop- 
ment of  Tibullus,  his  literary  prime,  was  attained  in  his  elegies  on  Delia  (1, 1.  8. 
5.  2.  6)  perhaps  a.  780/24  sqq.  They  form  a  cycle  containing  a  piece  of  genuine 
biography,  a  complete  romance.  Cf.  OBichter,  BhM.  25,  518.  Bahrens,  tib.  Bl. 
16.  OBibbeck,  BhM.  82,  445.  GGorz  ib.  88,  145.  FLeo  1.1.  10.  On  the  same 
eminence  we  may  place  the  elegies  treating  of  the  love  of  Sulpicia  (4.  2-6).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  elegies  of  the  second  book  lack  final  {wlish,  which  treat  of 
Tibullus'  liaison  with  Nemesis  (Teuffel  1.1.  870).  In  general  see  KLachmamh,  kl. 
Schr.  2, 149.  OFQbuppe,  rOm.  Elegie,  Lpz.  1888,  and  WHebtzbero,  Hall.  Jahrbb. 
1889  1,  1009.  Pabsow,  de  ordine  temporum  quo  libri  I  elegias  scripsit  Tib.,  in  his 
op.  (Lps.  1885)  p.  280.  BSchultz,  quaestt.  in  Tib.  L  I.  chronologicae,  Lps.  1887. 
PKiKDscHER,  Chronol.  d.  Gedd.  T.8,  ZfGW.  18,  289.  APetbrsen,  de  libri  IV  Tib. 
elegiis  earumque  auctore,  Gliickst.  1849.  AZivoerle,  on  the  Sulpicia  elegies,  in 
his  kl.  philol.  Abh.  1, 22. 2, 45.  Also  WA\"Olfflik,  act.  semin.  Erl.  1, 100.  JNMosl, 
Sulpiciae  el.  V ,  in  the  S3rmb.  phil.  ad  LSpengel,  Munich  1877, 17.  More  on  the  sub- 
ject n.  9.  On  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  (variatio  etc.)  KPSciiulze,  J  J.  181, 860. 
ODoNciEux,  corrections  a  Sulpicia,  rev.  de  phil.  12.  2<). — BUllrich,  studia  TibuU. 
de  libri  II  editione,  Berl.  1889 ;  JJ.  Suppl.  17,  385. — SEhrknuruukr,  de  {laneg. 
Mess,  pseudo-tibull.,  KremsmUnster  1889. 

4.  Of  the  six  elegies  collected  in  the  so-called  third  book,  five  treat  of  the  love 
between  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  the  sixth  (8,  5)  is  an  epistle  to  friends.  The 
author  (bom  711/48;  see  8,  5,  17)  is  a  younger  contemporary  and  imitator  of 
Tibullus  in  particular  (see  Liesb  1.1.  8 ;  Kleeman  1.1.  55),  who  however  lacks  his 
spirit  and  is  altogether  only  moderately  gifted,  in  every  respect  different  from 
Tibullus  (Teuffel,  Stud.  872).  Ovid  cannot  be  the  author  of  these  poems  (ib.  878 ; 
there  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  8,  5  at  least  is  the  work  of  Ovid  in  the  Phil.  Anz. 
10,  184).  A  still  unsolved  problem  is  the  imitation  which  occurs  8,  5, 15-20  of 
three  passages  in  Ovid  (am.  2,  14,  28.  24.  a.  a.  2,  670.  trist.  4,  10,  6— the  latter 
onl}'  concluded  765/12!)  together  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Lygdamus  is  probably  an  assumed  name ;  perhaiis  the  author  desired  to  charac- 
terise himself  by  this  name  (cf.  Albius  and  \&ydos^  XvySu^osy  lygdot,  lygdinut)  as  a 
follower  of  Tibullus.  But  our  author  certainly  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Meeaalla, 
hence  also  his  elegies  were  added  to  those  of  Tibullus,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
])ersonality  remained  entirely  obscure  (Teuffel,  Stud.  p.  881).  Conjectures 
concerning  this  literary  circle  of  Messalla  and  the  formation  of  the  corpus 
Tibullianum  in  its  midst  in  Lacumamn,  kl.  Schr.  2, 100.    FHaask,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
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fttr  wisseiisch.  Krit.  1837,  40.  Bahrenh,  tib.  Bl.  47 ;  JJ.  Ill,  187.  ThBirt,  antikes 
Bachw.  426.  EHillkr,  RhM.  18,  343.  In  general  cf.  AEichstadt,  de  Lygdami 
carmm.,  Jena  1819.  1823  sq.  1835.  RTornebladh,  de  elegiis  Lygdami,  OEklma 
1861.  CStumpe,  de  Lygd.  elegiis,  Halle  1867.  LBolle,  de  Lygd.  carmm.,  Grdtt. 
1873.  Li  ERSE,  die  UnechtJieit  v.  Tib.  B.  3,  nebst  Untersuch.  tlb.  d.  Conjunctt.  d. 
Tib.  u.  Lygd.,  Bromb.  1875.  SKleemann,  de  libri  UI  carmm.  quae  T.  nomine 
circumferuntur,  Strassb.  1876.  CBohlau,  de  Lygd.  carmm.,  Neustettin  1877. 
CBiuso,  la  questione  del  terzo  libro  di  Tib.,  Rieti  1883.  Cf.  also  §  230,  5,  n.  1,  1. 
28.    GDoNCiEux,  rev.  de  pbilol.  12, 129. 

5.  On  the  two  Priapea  attributed  to  Tibullus  see  §  254,  5. 

6.  The  opinions  of  Ovid  amor.  1,  15,  27  donee  erunt  ignes  arcusqut  Cupidinis 
arnxa  discenlur  numeric  culte  Tibulle^  tui^  Yell.  2,  36,  3  .  .  .  TibuUiuque  ei  Ntuo, 
perfeciUsimi  in  forma  operis  sui  and  Quintilian  (10,  I,  93;  see  §  82,  1).  Like 
Horace,  Tibullus  also  is  fond  of  tripartite  arrangement :  see  FRitschl,  op.  8,  688. 
Bube^idey,  qu.  Tib.  9.  It  is  not  however  advisable  to  exaggerate  a  native  feeling 
for  symmetry  into  mechanical  calculation,  as  HBubendey,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Bonn 
1864;  die  Symmetric  der  rOm.  Elegie,  Hamb.  1876,  and  CPribn,  J  J.  83,  149,  and : 
Symmetric  u.  Responsion  d.  ri)m.  Elegie,  Liib.  1867,  3-86.  Cf.  JRiemaux,  de  compos, 
stroph.  Tib.,  Cob.  1878.  HGroth,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872.  HFbitzsche,  quaestt. 
Tib.,  Halle  1875.  HTKarsten,  de  T.  elegiarum  structura,  Mnemos.  15,  2^1.  305. 
16,  39.  In  connection  with  this  exaggerated  idea  of  symmetry,  or  from  magnifying 
the  difficulties  of  explanation  and  so  forth,  the  empirical  method  of  resorting  to 
transposition  remained  for  some  time  in  favour :  it  has  now  gradually  fallen  into 
deserved  discredit. — Tibullus  deals  very  gracefully  with  his  pentameters,  in  which 
he  always  contrives  a  pleasing  parallelism  with  the  preceding  hexameter,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  succeeds  in  being  novel  and  attractive.  Tibullus  furnishes 
the  first  example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  limitation  of  elisions,  even  such  as  are  not 
at  all  objectionable :  this  was  attempted  by  Horace,  see  §  237,  1 ;  he  was  followed 
by  Ovid,  the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius,  Manilius,  and  later  poets.  For  other 
details  concerning  Tibullus'  poetical  individuality  see  LDissen's  prolegg.  p.  xxxvii, 
in  GuuprE  1.1.  p.  3  and  in  Teuffel's  studies  384.  MKraff^,  de  artibus  Tib.  et 
Lygd.  in  versibus  concinnaiidis,  Halle  1874.  On  the  metre  see  LMCller's  ed.  p. 
XXVI I.  RBoLTZENTiiAL,  de  re  metr.  et  de  genere  dicendi  Tib.,  Ctistrin  1874. 
8Kleemann  (cap.  iv  and  v,  see  n.  4).  BLinke,  Tib.  quantum  in  poesi  eleg. 
pix)fecerit  comparato  Catullo,  Luckau  1877.  BEhrlich,  de  Tib.  elocutione,  Halle 
1880.  JStreikixoer,  de  syntaxi  Tib.,  Wtirzb.  1882.  HIber,  de  dativi  usu  Tib., 
Marb.  1888.  MHankex,  de  tropis  et  figuris  ap.  T.,  Kiel  1881.  RStehle,  de  Tib. 
puri  sermonJs  poetici  cultore,  Sti*assb.  1886.    Cf.  also  §  32,  4  and  5. 

7.  Manuscripts:  Tibullus  had  disappeai^ed  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  cf. 
REnwALD,  Phil.  46,  639.  The  earliest  trace  of  a  MS.  of  Tibullus  is  contained  in 
a  library  catalogue  of  the  9th  cent,  (see  Haupt,  op.  3,  426.  GBecker,  catalog! 
biblioth.  42)  Alhi  TibuUi  lib.  II.  (cf.  n.  3),  later  on  we  find  traces  of  a  (Veronese) 
MS.  of  Tibullus  in  William  of  Pastrengo  (1290-1365)  and  in  the  flores  moral, 
autor.  of  a.  1329  (§  212,  4).  MHaupt,  op.  1,  276.  WMeyer,  Spruchverse  des 
Publ.,  Lpz.  1877,  61.  All  the  MSS.  still  extant  are,  like  those  of  Catullus  and 
Propertius,  of  a  late  date,  the  majority  of  them  being  interpolated  especially  by 
the  Italians  of  the  15th  cent.  (e.g.  JAurispa  f  1459,  JPontanus  f  1503  and 
ThSeneca  in  Ancona  about  1420,  see  a  letter  by  the  latter  in  Barrens'  ed.  p.  viii). 
The  best  MSS.  extant  are  a  certain  A(mbrosianus)  R  26  sup.  s.  XIV  (once  in  the 
lK>ssession  of  Coluccio  Salutato,  §  187,  5.    246,  5)  and  V(aticanus)  8270  s.  XIV/XV. 

-On  the  estimation  of  these  and  other  MSS.  (in  particular  the  G^uelferbytanus)  s 
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XV,  whose  value  has  been  exaggerated  by  Bahrens)  »ee  BXhrens  pref.  to  his  ed.  p. 
VII ;  JJ.  119,  473.  KRossbero,  JJ.  119,  74.  GOOtz,  RhM.  36,  141.  EHillbr 
pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  v ;  RhM.  37,  567 ;  Phil.  Anz.  14,  24.  MBothsteix,  d«  Tib.  codd., 
Berlin  1880.  BLeonhabd,  de  codd.  Tib.,  Munich  1882.  FWiddek,  de  Tib.  codd., 
Lahr  1824.  PhIllmann,  de  Tib.  cod.  Ambrosiano,  Halle  1886.— More  correct  and 
of  much  greater  antiquity  was  the  fragmentum  peroptimum  Cuiacii  (F)  made  use 
of  by  Scaliger,  but  which  commenced  only  with  3,  4,  65  (or  a  few  verses  earlier) : 
Scaliger's  collation  of  this  is  in  Leiden,  see  CMFuaxckex,  verslagen  en  meded. 
Amsterd.  10,  33;  EHiller,  RhM.  29,  97;  JJ.  127,  273,  On  the  second,  quite  late 
Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger,  which  contained  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  see  §  214,  11 1.  4.— Besides 
the  complete  MSS.  there  are  extant  two  varieties  of  excerpts,  which  are  of  impor- 
tance, even  though  the  verses  quoted  have  often  been  arbitrarily  altered  for  the 
puri)oses  of  selection.  The  most  valuable  are  the  excerpta  Frisingensia  (Monac. 
6292)  s.  XI.  printed  in  LMuller's  ed.  of  Tib.  p.  viii ;  J  J.  99,  68  ;  cf.  Protzkn  1.1. 
3.  A  second  collection  of  excerpts  (perhaps  of  s.  IX /X)  has  been  preserved  in 
various  copies,  the  earliest  and  fullest  is  Paris.  7647  (Thuaneus)  s.  XII/XIII  in 
Mj:yncke  1.1.  381,  and  again  Paris.  17903  (Nostradam.  188)  s.  XJII  ib.  and  in 
WOlppun  1.1. 155  and  in  Prozen  1.1.  22.  From  this  second  collection  are  also 
derived  the  excerpts  used  by  Scaliger  (who  probably  made  use  of  the  Thuaneus 
itself)  and  that  of  Vincentius  of  Beauvais  (f  about  12<>l)  in  his  speculum  doctrinale 
b.  5-7  (cf.  ORichter,  de*  Vincentii  Bellovacensis  excerptis  Tib.,  Bonn  1865  and 
Mevncke  1.1.  370.  372.  452.  On  other  excerpts  from  the  same  source  see  LMuller^s 
ed.  p.  VII,  BXhrens  ed.  p.  xiii,  cf.  besides  GLowe,  RhM.  37,  145.  Cf.  Lachmank, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  146.  CMFranckex,  in  den  verslagen  en  meded.  Amsterd.  10  (1866), 
80 ;  JJ.  99,  207.  EWOlkflin.  Phil.  27,  152.  LMOller,  JJ.  99,  63  and  in  his  ed. 
EProtzen,  de  excerptis  Tib.,  Greifsw.  1869.  GMeyncke,  d.  Paris'^r  TibuUexcerpte, 
RhM.  25,  369. 

8.  Editions:  e.g.  JJScalioer  (with  Cat.  and  Prop.),  Par.  1577  and  elsewhere. 
(JBroukhusius),  Amsterd.  1708  (with  ind.  verbb.).  JAVui.i»ius,  Padua  1749. 
CGHeyne,  Lps.*  1817  (ed.  EFCWunderlich  ;  supplem.  by  LDihsen  1819).  JHVosh 
(corrected  from  MSS.,  Heidelb.  1811),  JGHuschke  (Li)s.  1819  II).  First  critical 
edition :  ex  rec.  CLachxanki,  Berl.  1829.  Explicuit  LDissek,  Gott.  1835  II  (cf.  on 
it  CLachmank,  kl.  Schr.  2,  145).  Tib.  eleg.  libri  II ;  ace.  Pseudotibulliana,  receas. 
Aem.  Bahreks,  Lpz.  1878.  Tib.  elegiac  cum  carmm.  |>seudotibull.  ed.  EHiller, 
ace.  index  verborum,  Lps.  1885. — Texts  by  MHauit  (§  214,  11),  ARossbach,  Ljjs. 
1855,  and  LMOller,  Lps.  1870. 

9.  Recent  contributions  in  criticism  and  explanation  (see  also  n.  3) :  CLach- 
MANX,  kl.  Schr.  2,  42.  102.  FARioler  (annott.  ad.  T.,  Potsdam  1839-44  III), 
FHAAbE  (de  tribus  Tib.  locis  transpositione  emendandis,  Breslau  1855  and  against 
this  MHai'pt,  op.  3,  36),  ODrenckhahn  (criticism  on  T.,  Putbus  1862),  FRitschl 
(on  Tibullns  1,  4.  op.  3,  616.  Also  GBubk.ndey,  Hamb.  1876  [see  n.  6],  EHOuner, 
Herm.  14,  307,  Westphal,  COslin  1880),  ORibiieck  (de  Tib.  1,  1  et  Prop.  3,  34,  Kiel 
1867),  KiNDscHER  (onl,  10;  RhM.  17,  148),  OKork  (on  1,  6  and  2,  5,  ib.  19,  497;  cf. 
WWaoker,  ib.  20,  314;  Kom,  ib.  471 :  de  codice  archety^K)  carm.  Tib.,  ib.  20,  167), 
WWissER  (quaest.  Tib.  Lps.  1869;  on  2,  5,  Eutin  1874),  CPrie.h  (JJ.  101,  689), 
RRiciiTER  (de  Tib.  tribus  primus  carm.,  Zwickau  1873 ;  de  quarti  lib.  Tib.  el^g^iis, 
imprim.  de  quinta,  Dread.  1875),  HGroth,  (quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872,  esp.  on  4,  2 
sqq.  and  1,  4),  ESeiler  (Halle  1872,  on  1,2),  EDietrxch,  quaestt.  Tib.  (on  the  trans- 
positions in  1,  1)  et  Prop.,  Marb.  1873,  CMFbanckex,  Mnemos.  NS.  6, 174,  BIhreks, 
tib.  Bl&tt.  (Jena  1876)  i>L  JVaule.v  (on  2,  5.  1,  4.  1,  1),  Berl.  SBer.  1878,  348. 
PLeo,  in  Kieasl.-Wilamow.  phil.  Unterss.  2,  1.    EMaaas  (2,  5.    2,  2),  Herm.  18, 321. 
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480.  ChKnappe,  do  Tib.  4,  2-4,  12,  Gott.  1880.  GLahroumet  de  IV  Tib.  libro,  Par. 
1882.  CMFra2*ckex,  Mnemos.  13,  176.— HMagnus,  JB.  1887  2,  801.  GBelliso 
(Tib.  2,  4)  Phil.  47,  378.    RBACMaARTNKR,  Wien.  Studd.  11,  8-28. 

10.  Metrical  translations  by  Count  Beinhardt  (Ztlr.  1783),  PKvStrombeck 
(Gott.'  1825),  JHVoss  (Tab.  1810),  WTeuffel  (Stuttg.  1^8 ;  repeated  in  part  in 
the  rOm.  Elegiker,  ib.  1855,  Class,  d.  Alt.,  p.  73).  WBinder  (Stuttg.  1862),  AEberz 
(Frankf.  1865).  GFischer  (in  modem  metre),  Ulm  1882.  English  (verse)  by 
JCranstoun  (with  notes  and  life  of  the  poet),  Lond.  1872. 

246.  Sextus  Propertius  (c.  705/49-739/lB)  was  a  native  of 
Umbria,  but  educated  at  Rome  and  admitted  to  the  circles  of 
Maecenas,  after  he  had  made  himself  known  by  his  book  on 
Cynthia.  Besides  this  book,  which  was  the  first  to  be  published, 
three  (or  four)  others  (although  much  damaged  and  curtailed) 
are  still  extant.  Like  Tibullus,  Propertius  is  almost  exclusively 
an  elegiac  and  erotic  poet,  but  far  more  than  TibuUus  he  is  a 
disciple  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  brimful  of  mythological  learn- 
ing and  frequently  obscure  ;  but  he  greatly  surpasses  his  models 
in  vivacity  and  originality  as  well  as  in  glowing  fervour.  How- 
ever strong  his  feelings,  he  has  a  still  stronger  reserve  of  thought 
to  keep  them  in  their  place,  and  of  art  wherewith  to  embody 
them  in  his  poems.  His  diction  and  metre  are  likewise  nervous, 
but  the  sequence  of  his  ideas  is  often  desultory.  The  contents 
of  the  last  book  are  in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  the 
others  ;  especially  in  its  more  descriptive,  semi-didactic  poems 
on  Roman  (Italian)  subjects  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Ovid's 
Fasti.  These  (together  with  a  few  which  are  rather  political) 
show  us  the  poet  in  a  new  aspect  as  a  Roman  who  looks  with 
pride  upon  his  country's  past  and  present,  eulogising  it  with 
patriotic  ardour. 

1.  The  poet  calls  hims^'lf  (eight  timfs)  simply  Propertius,  and  the  othfr 
authoi-8  allude  to  hirn  similarly  :  only  Donat.  vita  Verg.  45  calls  him  Sex. 
Pro{)ertius ;  cf.  besides  AL.  2G4  PLM.  4,  158.  The  Neapolitanus  (n.  5)  has  the 
heading  Incipit  Propertius ;  other  MSS.  before  b.  1  Incipil  monobiblos  Propertii 
AureUi  Nantae  ad  Tnllam^  which  cannot  be  credited  :  monobiblos  is  taken  from 
Makt.  14,  18J^  (se(?  n.  1  ad  fin.),  Xautne  from  the  erroneous  reading  in  Phop.  3,  24, 
iiH  Properti  .  .  .  navUa  (tor  Jiatid  ita)  dives  eras,  leistly  Aureliua  i>Tx>heib\y  arose 
f n>m  a  confusion  with  Prudentius  (§  436,  see  the  same  mistake  GL.  5,  576,  22)  and 
was  copied  from  the  MSS.  into  spurious  inscriptions  (from  Ameria:  L,  Aurelio 
Pro/)ertio  L.f.^  and  from  Hispellum  :  Sext,  Aurel.  Propert,  Sex,/.  Lorn.).  MHaupt, 
op.  1,  280,  cf.  TiiM(.MM8EN,  Lpz.  SBer.  1849,  261.  266.  His  home  was  Umbria  (see 
1,  22,  9.  5,  1,  (>4.  121),  and  probably  the  town  of  Asisium  (5,  1, 125  scandentisque 
«*i^f,  which  Lachmann  rightly  coiTects  -4swi,  kl.  Schr.  2,248;  cf.  below  §  332,4), 
where  Propertii  have  been  discovered  in  inscriptions  (MHaupt  1.1. 282).  EMattoli, 
la  patria  di  Prt>p.  ed  il  Torti  rivendicato,  CitWi  di  Castello  1886.     GUhdixI|  la 
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patria  di  Prop.,  Torino  1889  (for  Spello).    WYSkllar,  Class,  review,  Nov.  1800  (for 
Assisi).     The  year  in  which  he  was  bom  is  not  known  and  can  only  be  approxi- 
^^^tely  guessed  at  by  various  combinations.    Propertius  is  certainly  younger  than 
Tibullus  and  older  than  Ovid ;  see  tnst.  4,  10,  58  sq.  (above  §  d2, 1)  and  2, 465 
invenies  eadem  (as  in  Tibullus)  blaruli  praecepla  Properti    .    ,    .    his  ego  siuxessi. 
Hence  it  appears  that  he  was  bom  between  700/54  and  710/44.   On  the  other  hand, 
no  allusion  leads  us  beyond  the  year  7d9/15  (5,  6  to  the  quinquennales  788/16  and 
5, 11,  65  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  cos.  a.  788/16).    There  are,  however,  not  many  of 
these  allusions.    The  designation  of  Octavianus  as  Augustus  shows  that  the  poems 
in  question  were  written  later  than  January  727/27,  modo  Gallus  mortuns  (3,84, 91) 
after  a.  1*2^12!  (cf.  §  232/2).    The  early  loss  of  his  father  and  injury  to  his  property 
by  the  agrarian  distribution  of  718/41 ;  5,  1,  127,  cf.  3,  34,  55.     Delicate  health 
(and  early  decease)  are  indicated  by  frequent  dwelling  on  death  (e.g.  2, 1,  71.    2, 
S,  17.    8, 18, 17.    8, 15,  54.    8,  24,  85.    4, 16,  21.    4,  21,  38).    We  perhaps  possess  a 
portrait  of  Propertius  in  a  double  Hermes  (in  the  Villa  Albani  and  the  Vatican, 
8ee  ViBcoNTi,  ioonogr.  rom.  pi.  14,  3. 4)  which  unites  the  head  of  a  youthful,  beard- 
less, nervous,  and  delicate-looking  Boman  with  that  of  a  Greek  x)oet  (Kallimachos  ? 
Philetas?),  see  EBrizio,  ann.  dell'  inst.  arch.  1878,  1(^*,  CBobert,  arch.  Zeit.  38, 
35.    This  same  Boman  head  is  also  perhaps  still  extant  in  Madrid.     Fribdrichs- 
WoLTERs,  Berliner  GipsabgUsse  no.  1687. — The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ix)et^s  statements  about  his  amores  are  very  uncertain.    His  first  love  after  thct 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (at  the  age  of  15  or  16)  was  Lycinna ;  4, 15,  6.    This 
was  succeeded  by  his  love  for  Cynthia  (about  725/29  sqq.) ;  this  had  already  lasted 
two  or  three  years  when  4,  15  was  written ;  see  ib.  v.  7 ;  five  years  to  the  time  of 
the  (perhaps  final)  rupture  in  4,  25,  8  (cf.  mttltos  annos  2,  8, 18),  in  which  we  may 
include  the  period  of  estrangement  mentioned  4, 16,  9  (cf.  1, 1,  6).     Cynthia  was 
older  than  Propertius  (3,  18, 19 ;  cf.  §  214,  8)  and  died  before  him  (5,  7,  8).    AruL. 
Apol.  10  ciccusent    .     .    .    Propertium^  qui  Cynthiam  dicat,  Hostiam  disaimulet.    Cf. 
§  146,  1  in  fin.    In  general  Martial.  8,  78,  5  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit,  Uucive  Properti. 
14,  189  (with  the  heading  Monobiblos  Properti)  Cynthia  facundi  carmen  iitvenale 
Properti,  accepit  famam  nee  minus  ipsa  dedit.     luv.  6,  7.     Cf.  Prop.  3,  25,  8.     8,  84, 
08.    AMarx,  de  Prop,  vita  et  librorum  online  temporibusque,  Lps.  1881,    GUrbini, 
vita,  tempi,  elegie  di  Prop.  I,  Foligno  1884. 

2.  On  his  relation  to  Ovid,  who  repeatedly  mentions  Pi-op.  with  hearty  appre- 
ciation, see  trist.  4,  10,  45  sape  suos  aolittis  recitare  Propertius  iynes,  iure  sodalieio 
qui  mihi  not  us  erat.  On  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  to  Propertius  in  Ovid 
see  AZiNOERLE,  Ovid  u.  s.  Vorgftnger  1  (Innsbr.  1869),  109.  JAWasuibtl,  similitud. 
Ovid.,  Vienna  1888, 160.  It  is  even  possible  that  Ovid  may  have  been  prompted  to 
write  his  Heroides  by  Prop.  5,  8  (cf .  §  248,  8)  and  his  Fasti  by  5,  2.  4.  9.  10  (see 
n.  4) ;  cf.  §  249,  6  ad  fin.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  e.g.  with  the  younger  ( Volca- 
cius)  Tullus,  the  nephew  of  the  oos.  721/83 ;  see  1,  1,  9.  1,  6,  2.  1, 14,  20.  1,  22, 1. 
4, 22,  2.  Not  until  after  the  publication  of  the  first  book  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  Maecenas ;  in  it  we  find  no  allusion  to  relations  between  the  poet 
and  the  leading  men  and  circles.  Addressed  to  Maecenas  are  2, 1  (v.  17)  and  4,  9 ; 
in  the  latter  elegy  he  refuses  a  request  to  write  on  greater  subjects,  but  at  the  end 
(if  indeed  this  part  belongs  to  the  poem  *,  see  Heixrbich  1.1.  28)  he  promises  poems 
on  national  subjects  (probably  like  the  greater  number  in  book  5).  Propertius, 
like  Vergil  (§  224,  5),  lived  on  the  Esqniline  (4,  28,  24),  perhaps  with  Maecenas; 
but  such  familiarity  as  existed  between  Maecenas  and  Horace  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  diflference  of  age.  We  find  phrases  in  praise  of  Augustus  such 
as  arma  deus  Caesar  dites  nmlitatmr  ad  Indos  (4, 8, 1) ;  Caesar  dum  caniinr,  quaeso, 
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lujtpitcr  ij)$e  races  (5,  6,  14);  vix  timeat  salvo  Cctesare  Bovia  lorern  (4,  11,  66); 
lacrimas  vidimits  ire  deo  (5, 11,  60.  To  understand  this  cf.  3, 15, 40  node  una  qnifns 
vel  deus  esse  potest.  4,  9,  45  haec  urant  scripta  pueUas  meque  deum  clament  ei  mihi 
sacra  ferant ;  also  8,  84, 18.  46).  Warm  ])raise  of  Vergil  and  of  the  as  yet  un- 
published Aeneid  :  3,  34,  61.  Beminiscences  of  Verg.  Georgfica  e.g.  Prop.  4,  Id,  41 
=Verg.  georg.  1,  21.  Phop.  4.  24,  15=georg.  1,  303.  Cf.  EReusch  1.1.  121.  140. 
MBoTUHTEiN,  Herm.  24,  1.  Horace  is  never  mentioned  by  him,  nor  is  Tibullus ; 
but  w-e  often  meet  in  Propertius  with  reminiscences  of  Horace,  e.g.  3,  24, 17  hoc 
erat  in  primis=lioR,  s.  2,  6, 1 ;  Prop.  4,  2,  17  pyramidum  sumptus  ad  sidera  dudi 
cf.  Hon.  c.  3,  30,  2 ;  4,  9, 17  est  quihus  eleae  concurrit  ^xi/nta  quadrig€ie  cf.  Hor.  c.  1, 
1,  8 ;  4,  23,  23  i  ptier  et  cittts  haec=IloR,  s.  1,  10,  100 ;  with  5,  6,  65  cf.  Hor.  epod.  9, 
23 ;  with  ib.  79  {sera  con/essum  foedere  Fitrthum)  Hor.  c.  3,  8,  22 ;  with  1,  6,  11 
{horavi  possum  durare)  Hor.  ep.  1, 1,  82 ;  with  4,  13,  60  {frangitur  ipsa  suis  Homa 
superba  bonis)  Hob.  epod.  16,  2  etc.  Cf.  Meierotto,  de  rebus  ad  auctores  quosd. 
class,  pertinent,  dubia  (Berl.  1785),  143.  EBeihcu,  Wien.  Stud.  9, 120.  We  might 
rather  be  justified  in  concluding  from  Horace's  silence  as  to  Propertius  that  the 
calm  mind  of  Horace  was  not  much  attracted  by  the  passionate  manner  of  the 
young  elegiac  poet.  Cf .  §  219, 17.  243, 1.  Possibly  Hor.  ep.  2,  2, 90  sqq.  is  intended 
to  satirise  Propertius  (JPPostoate,  Sel.  eleg.  of  Prop.  p.  xxxii). — Imitations  of 
Tibullus :  AZikgerle,  Ovid  u.  s.  Vorgttnger  1,  55.  98.  101.  103.  182  and  else- 
where. BKuTTNER  (see  n.  4  ad  fin.)  72.  AMarx  1.1.  41  and  above  §  245, 1.  Bemin- 
iscences of  Catullus :  HMagnuh,  J  J.  115,  418.    Quintilian^s  opinion  of  Prop. :  §  82,, 

1.  Ov.  a.  a.  3,  333  teneri    .    .     .    Properti.  tr.  5, 1, 17  blandique  Propertius  oris  (cf. 

2,  465).    M.\JiT.  8,  73,  1  lascive  Properti.  14,  ISd  facutuli    .     .    .    Properti, 

8.  It  was  divided  into  books,  the  first  of  which  was  published  separately  by 
the  author  himself  (hence,  at  the  close  of  b.  1  c.  22,  the  poet  introduces  himself  to 
the  reader) :  2,  3.  4  turpis  de  tc  iam  liber  after  erit ;  3,  2^,  1  rum  sis  iam  noto  fabula 
libro  ct  tua  sit  toto  Cjjnthia  Iccta  faro.  The  title  Pro})ertii  Ctfnthia^  inotiobiblos  in 
the  MSS.  is  therefore  just,  as  far  as  the  mattt^r  itself  is  c<mcenied,  see  n.  1  1.  4. 
The  first  book  shows  remarkable  indiiference  with  res{MH:t  to  the  concluding  penta- 
meters ill  three  or  more  syllables,  and  in  th(»  Ixwks  following  these  occur  more  and 
mon*  raivly ;  ProiJ<»rtius  here  has  regard  to  tlu*  more  skilful  (Ch'idian)  metrical 
construction.  The  second  book  contains  much  that  is  fragmentar3'. —  Lacumakn 
(ed.  of  1816  p.  xxi  and  in  the  ed.  of  1829)  has  divided  the  second  book  into  two. 
Acc*irding  to  this  arrangement  b.  1  of  the  manuscripts  =  b.  1  in  Lachmann  ;  b.  2, 
1-9  MS.-b.  2  Lachm.;  b.  2,  10-34  MS.  =  b.  3  Lachm. ;  b.  3  MS.«b.  4  Lachm.;  b. 
4  MS.  =  b.  5  Lachm.  In  Laciimann's  chI.  of  182?^— fn)m  which  we  quote — and  like- 
wise? in  Haui't's  tnlitioiis,  onlj'  the  numbers  of  the  books  are  set  down  according  to 
Lachmami's  arrangement,  but  the  counting  of  the  jKX'ms  and  of  the  lines  lias  been 
retiiiu'il  from  the  vulgate.  In  favour  of  the  division  of  b.  2  Lachmann  advances 
esj)ecially  3,  13,  25,  where  Propeutius  says  in  picturing  to  himself  his  funeral :  sai 
mca  sit  viat/no^  tti  fres  sint  pompa  libelli^  qitos  ego  Persephotiae  maxima  dona 
feram  ;  a  jxissage  which  must,  therefore,  belong  to  the  third  b<K>k  although  in  the 
M>SS.  it  is  in  b.  2;  see  however  e.g.  EBeisch,  Wien.  Stud.  1),  94.  Lachmann  be- 
gins a  new  book  with  2  (3  Lachm.),  10 :  this  jioem  is  evidently  intended  to  form 
tlie  dedication  of  a  book  to  Augustus  (corresi)onding  with  2,  1  to  Maecenas)  :  b.  2 
in  Lachmann  is  indeed  comparatively  rather  short  (it  may  have  been  incompletely 
preserved,  see  also  ThBirt,  BliAL  82,  893,  AOtto,  JJ.  131,  411),  but  b.  2  of  the 
MSS.  is  on  the  other  hand  disproportionately  long.  It  is  more  important  tliat  the 
only  quotation  from  Propertius  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  book  (in 
Nonius  160,32  Pro2)crtius  elegiarum  libro  III  ^  iam  liquiditm  naiitis  aura  secundat 
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Her^ssS  [4  Lm.],  21, 14)  tells  against  Lachmann  and  for  the  enumeinition  of  the 
MS8.,  although  it  is  very  easy  to  write  ////  instead  of  ///.  ThBirt,  antikes 
Buchw.  413;  BhM.  38,  199  a  remodelling  of  Lachmann*s  theory:  first  collection 
Cynthia,  monobiblos,  published  and  consisting  independently ;  a  second  later  col- 
lection of  4  books:  b.  1  (  —  MS.  b.  2,  1-9  incomplete;  see  above),  b.  2  (  =  MS.  2,. 
10-34),  b.  3  and  4  as  transmitted  in  the  MSS.  Cf.  also  Hkrtzbero  in  his  ed.  1,. 
p.  218.  ChrHeimbeich,  quaestt.  Prop.  22  (and  compare  Heydknreich,  quaestt. 
Prop.  22).  LuTJOHANN,  qu.  Prop.  77.  CBbandt  (n.  7)  cap.  3.  BXhrens  pref.  to  his- 
ed.  p.  XL.  FPlessis,  Etudes  97.  JPruszinsky,  de  Prop,  carmm.  in  libros  dis- 
tribuendis,  Pesth  1886.  EBeisch,  Wien.  St.  9,  95. — The  date  of  comixisition  of  the 
several  poems  cannot  usually  be  exactly  determined,  and  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  books  is  also  uncertain:  b.  1  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  726/28;  b.  2+3  (in 
this  8,  31  was  written  immediately  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Apollo  oi^ 
the  Palatine  9th  Oct.  726/28,  and  in  the  closing  poem  3,  34  Cornelius  GaUus  (§  232,. 
1)  t  727/27  is  mentioned  as  modo  mortuus)  about  728/26-729/^ ;  b.  4  (in  this  4,  IB 
on  the  death  of  MarceUus  (n.  4),  f  731/23)  about  732/22-733/21 ;  b.  5  (in  this  5,  11 
on  Cornelia,  f  788/16)  about  738/16-739/15.  See  besides  BEschenbubo  in  the  liber 
misc.  soc.  Bonn.  (1864)  83.  BXhbens  1.1.  xlv,  and  the  treatises  by  AMarx  (n.  1.  ad 
fin.),  ESciiABF  (n.  7),  KKirchner  (n.  4),  FPlessis,  etud.  195,  EReiscii,  Wien.  Stud.. 
9,  ICK)  and  many  others. 

4.  Among  the  Alexandrine  poets  Proi)ertius  menticjns  as  his  models  especially 
Kallimachos  and  Philetas  (4, 1,  1.  4,  8,  52.  5,  1,  64.  5,  6,  8).  He  rendered  them 
admiring  homage  and  imitated  them  zealously,  both  as  regards  the  legendary 
materials  they  employed  and  individual  poetical  images  and  phrases,  although  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  proof  of  this  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the 
Alexandrine  literature,  and  e.g.  many  of  the  reminiscences  of  Kallimachos  are  only 
to  be  recognised  from  the  reflection  of  them  in  Paulus  Silentiarus  (AReipperschrid,. 
JB.  188()  3,  271).  Cf.  in  general  Hebtzbebq  1,  p.  186.  AOtto,  de  fabulis  Prop.  I, 
Bresl.  1880,  II,  Groes-Glogau  1886.  FMallet,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Gott.  1882.  In  ijoint 
of  natural  character,  these  scholar-poets  were  really  the  antipodes  of  Proijertius. 
with  his  rich  imagination,  and  indeed  the  flames  of  his  passion  often  rise  above  his 
mythological  manner :  but  that  which  after  all  attracted  him  towards  them  was- 
their  mastery  over  form,  and  this  very  adherence  is  proof  sufficient  that  in  spite  of 
his  stmsuous  fervour  Propertius  maintained  his  intellectual  self-command.  He 
was  almost  too  apt  a  pupil  of  his  models ;  when  he  has  moved,  elevated  and  car- 
ried away  his  readers,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  to  return  to  the  Alexandrine 
manner  :  mythological  names,  stories  and  allusions  are  rattled  off  in  strange  med- 
ley, and  the  reader's  interest  cools.  Propertius'  poetical  gifts  less  than  any  had 
need  of  external  props ;  but  his  impetuous  nature  imposed  on  itself  this  scholastic 
ballast,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  mthout  goal  or  helm  on  the  sea  of  passion.  It  was 
Pro{)ertius  who  inspired  the  Boman  elegies  of  Goethe,  who  says  later  on  in  Biemer, 
Mittheil.  2,  646  *  Propertius'  elegies  .  .  .  the  greater  part  of  which  I  have  re- 
read,  have  strongly  stirred  my  nature,  as  works  of  this  kind  usually  do,  and  given 
me  a  desire  to  produce  something  of  the  same  kind,  etc.'  His  books,  the  inexhaust- 
ible life  of  the  huge  metropolis,  and  his  own  exuberant  fancy  supplied  our  poet,, 
however  monotonous  a  life  he  might  chance  to  lead,  with  the  abundance  of  ideas 
which  distinguishes  him  from  Tibullus,  but  they  also  destrqjred  the  even  balance 
of  his  i>owers,  the  harmony  of  his  colouring,  and  the  clear  steadiness  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  poems  on  Italian  or  Boman  subjects  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  book : 
Propertius'  intention  is  to  celebrate  Borne  in  a  work  to  which  5, 1  forms  the  intro- 
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duction:  we  there  find  v.  G7  Roma^fave^  tibi  iurgit  opus:  date  Candida^  cives^  omifia 
•ei  inceptU  dextera  cantet  acts :  sacra  diesque  canam  et  cognomina  pritca  locoruui :  has 
mens  ad  meUia  nudet  oportet  eqttits.  Cf.  besides  4,  8,  8  sqq.  4,  9,  49  sqq.  Hence  these 
must  have  been  ofria  in  imitation  of  Kallimachos  adapted  to  Italy.  Propertius 
probably  undertook  the  work  at  the  solicitation  of  Maecenas :  4,  9,  49  and  paneg. 
in  PLsonem  287  Maecenas  edta  Tonantis  emit  et  populis  oHendit  nomina  Grais^ 
-carmina  Homanis  etiam  resonant ia  chordis,  on  which  see  BGcheler,  BhM.  36,  33(i 
and  EBeiscii  1.1.  13(3  (cf.  §  244,  2).  Propertius,  however,  did  not  complete  the 
work.  We  have  fragments  of  it  in  5,  2  (Vertumnus).  4  (Tarpeia).  9  (Hercules 
and  Cacus).  10  (luppiter  Feretrius).  Varro,  no  doubt,  principally  supplied  the 
•subject-matter  for  these  poems.  MTCkk,  de  Prop,  carminum  quae  pertinent  ad 
antiquitatem  Bom.  auctoribus,  Halle  1885. — With  these  poems  are  connected  to 
«ome  extent  those  on  the  most  recent  and  contemporary  events :  5,  6  (on  the  battle 
of  Actium).  11  (on  the  death  of  Oomelia,  f  738/16) :  the  last-named  poem, '  the 
queen  of  elegies,'  as  it  has  been  called,  of  most  touching  and  thrilling  beauty,  was 
perhaps  designed  to  ornament  the  grave  of  the  deceased  (cf.  v.  86  in  Japide  hoc  uni 
nnpta  fuisse  legar.  Cf.  EHObxer,  commentatt.  Mommsen.,  Berl.  1877,98;  Herm. 
18,  423.  Separate  editions  by  Hufman-Peerlkamp,  Amsterd.  1865  (cf.  LMCller, 
J  J.  91,  777).  Further  4,  4  (on  Augustus'  armaments  against  the  Parthians 
732/22?).  4,  18  (on  the  death  of  the  young  Maroellus,  f  Sept.  781/23;  BCchkler, 
BhM.  39,  G21,  cf.  Vekg.  A.  G,  865  s(iq.).  The  last  book  is  proved  by  its  increas»xl 
severity  of  metrical  treatment  to  be  the  latest  composition  of  the  writer  (KKiRf  n- 
NER  LI.  cap.  4),  but  it  was  probably  not  published  by  the  poet  himself.  Cf. 
BMerkel  on  Ovid's  Fasti  j).  ccxlviii.  LMCller  ed.  p.  xiii.  xlvii.  See  also 
§  332,  4.  The  Propertiaii  origin  of  b.  5  is  contested  with  insufficient  reason  by 
DCauutti  (Prop.  Cynthia,  cum  libro  IV  qui  Propertii  nomine  fertur,  HagaeCom. 
1869,  p.  xxxiv).  Cf.  the  same  writf-r,  Mem.  dell.  Acad,  di  Torino  2,  26  (ISfiB),  23. 
A  vindication  of  tlie  tradititm  by  RVokjt,  de  quarto  (V)  Prop,  libro,  Helsiiif^f. 
1872  and  KKikciinki:,  de  Prop.  1.  V,  Bost.  1882;  Festgabe  f.  WCrecelius,  Ellx'rf. 
1881,. 62.  BScHAUF  (n.  7)  62.  Cf.  also  Reihch  1.1.  123.— On  the  rhetorical  element 
in  P.'s  iiu'thcxl  see  the  referencfs  in  Heutzbeiui's  prolegg.  p.  105.  On  the  if  fined 
construction  of  his  elegies  Hkrtzbeug  ib.  p.  80-103;  and,  with  much  exaggeration, 
IvMCllkxiiofk  (allg.  Monatsschrift  1854,  186;  see  now  the  same  author  Herm.  13, 
423)  and  CPhikn  (Symmetrie  u.  B*«ix)usion  d.  rum.  Elegie,  Ltlb.  18<i7,  36). 
ODkenckiiaiin,  stroph.  Composition  in  b.  3  d.  Prop.,  ZfGW.  22,  177.  2.57;  in  b.  4, 
ytendal  1868. — On  the  succession  and  arrangement  of  the  poems  (variatio,  t'tc.)  cf. 
KPSdiui.zK,  JJ.  131,  867.  AOtto,  Herm.  20,  552.  On  the  metre  of  Prop.  of. 
E»ciiKNiu:iuj,  obi^erv.  p.  1,  ChkLCtjohann,  coinm.  pixjpert.  IHi,  ThBirt,  hist,  lit^xam. 
lat.  (187(j)  2(>  and  LMulleu's  ed.  p.  xlvii,  Postoate  (n.  6)  p.  cxxvi.  Cf.  also  §  32 
4  and  5.— On  the  diction  cf.  besides  Hektzbeko,  Postgate  (n.  6)  p.  lxxxix  and 
othci-s,  BKurrxER,  de  Prop,  elocutione  (^uaestt.,  Halle  1878.  PHeymaxx,  in  Prop, 
fiuaestt.  gramm.  et  orthogr.,  Halle  1888.  Fkahxert,  zum  Sprachgebr.  des  P.  (on 
Supina,  (jlerundia,  Participia),  Halle  1874.  AHOrle  de  casuum  usu  Prop.,  Halle 
1887.  NMButler,  the  postpositive  et  in  Prop.,  Americ.  journ.  of  philol.  12,  349. 
AWacnkk,  de  syntaxi  Proix»rtiana,  Passau  1888.  WAEdwards,  d.  syntakt. 
Griicismen  bei  Pr.,  Geneva  1889.  WiSriiNKioER,  de  Prop,  sennonis  novaton?  ^^t 
amplificat<»re,  Strassb.  1888.  ASi'axdau,  de  serm.  Prop.  I,  Li^s.  1888.  HSrixoLEu, 
syntaxeoft  Prop.  capp.  11  (de  verbi  teinpp.  et  modis),  Marb.  1888. 

5.  Prop<^rtius'  works  are  very  I'arely  cited  by  later  authors  and  were  un- 
known during  the  Middle  Ag(>s,  hence  we  do  not  find  him  quoted  in  anthologies 
etc.  (see  Baiirknh'  (h1.  p.  Iil7).     There  are  extant  at  the  present  time  only  late  and 
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tor  the  most  part  very  corrupt  MSS.,  derived  from  one  and  the  same  original, 
-which  has  disappeared.  A  MS.  of  Propertius  belonging  to  Petrarch  is  the  first 
mentioned.  It  is  about  this  MS.  or  a  transcription  of  it  that  Coluccio  Salutato  is 
concerned  (§  187,  5)  in  a  letter  of  a.  1374  (see  MHacpt's  op.  1,  277).  Comparatively 
the  most  correct  version  is  the  cod.  Neapolitanns,  now  in  Wolfenbtlttel  Gud.  224,  s. 
Xll/Xin?;  facsimile  of  6  pages  of  the  Neapol.  in  FPlessis,  6tudes  sur  Prop.,  Par. 
1884.  On  the  history  of  the  Neapolitanus  see  PdkNolhac,  bibl.  de  POrsini,  Pai*. 
1887,  233.  The  MSS.  (Laur.  86,  49  s.  XV,  Leidensis  Voss.  88  s.  XIV,  Ottoboniano- 
Vaticanns  1514  s.  XV,  Daventriensis  1792  s.  XV)  preferred  by  Bahbens  (in  his  ed.) 
•do  not  merit  this  preference  above  the  Neapol.,  and  only  the  two  latter  should  be 
ranked  with  but  after  it.  FLeo,  RhM.  35,  441.  AKiesslixo,  DLZ.  1880,  231. 
APalmer,  Hermath.  7  (1881),  40.  KBossderq.  JJ.  127,  65.  BSolbisky,  de  codd. 
Prop.,  Jena  1882  ( =  diss.  lenens.  2, 139).  CWeber,  de  auctoritate  codd.  Prop.,  Hagen 
1887.  The  Groninganus  s.  XV,  which  was  formerly  much  valued,  also  abounds  in 
interpolations;  see  HKiel,  obss.  11.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  53.  ChrHeimreich,  quaestt. 
Prop.  (Bonn.  1863)  p.  2.  WGrumme,  de  codd.  Prop.  Groning.  et  Neapol.,  Aurich 
1809.  Chr  LCtjohaxn,  comment,  propert.  p.  3.  EHeydexrkich,  quaest.  Prop.  37. 
On  the  Proi)ertian  MSS.  generally  see  Hertzderg^s  ed.  1,  p.  231,  LMCller^s  ed.  p. 
IV  together  with  BhM.  27, 162.  EBahrens'  ed.  p.  iv.  FPlessis,  6tud.  r.  Pix)p.  p. 
1.  On  the  re-discovered  Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger :  §  214, 11  (collated  with  Propertius 
in  Palmer's  ed.  [n.  6]  p.  139). — On  a  cod.  Corsin.  s.  XV  see  HSciienkl,  Wien.  Stud. 
3,160. 

6.  Editions  (see  Hertzberg  1,  p.  248,  Plessis  1.1.  p.  47)  e.g.  JScaliger,  Par. 
1577  (and  elsewhere).  JPasskratius,  Par.  1608  (with  a  full  ind.  verb,  and  a 
commentary).  JBroukhusius,  Amsterd.  1727.  JAVclpi,  Padua  1755  II.  PBdr- 
MANKUS  (and  LvSanten),  Utr.  1870. — CLacumaxk,  Lps.  1816  with  a  commentary ; 
ed.  of  the  text  Berl.  1829.  FJacob,  Lps.  1827.  WAHertzberg,  HaUe  1843-45  III 
(cf.  HKeil,  Zf  a  W.  1845,  519).  Becens.  EBIhrexs,  Lps.  1880,  rec.  APalm£R,  Lond. 
1881.  FAPalev,  Lond.«  1872  (also  b.  5  with  verse  transl.,  Lond.  1866./ JPPobt- 
OATE,  Select  elegies,  ed.  ^vith  mtrod.,  notes  etc.,  Lond.  1881. — Texts  by  HKeil, 
Lps.  ia50.    MHaupt  (§214,  11).    LMCller  (§  214, 11). 

7.  The  obstacles  which  the  poet  offers  to  rapid  comprehension,  the  uneven 
method  of  his  composition,  which  develops  the  ideas  now  by  anticipation,  now  by 
retrospect,  here  passing  over  the  connecting  details,  there  throwing  them  in  as 
afterthoughts — all  this  has  caused  Propertius  to  be  loaded  with  iiseless  conjectures, 
and  it  Yias  been  attempted  to  mend  the  text  by  numerous  arbitrary  transpositions. 
Recent  contributions  to  criticism  and  explanation :  HKeil,  observatt.  crit.  in 
Prop.,  Bonn  1843.  FJacob,  Phil.  2,  446.  3,  552.  EUnokr,  anall.  Philetaea  et 
Propertiana,  Neubrandenb.  1850 ;  anall.  Propert.  etc.,  Halle  1851 ;  Phil.  19,  319 ; 
emendd.  Prop.,  Friedland  1868.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  52.  101.  3,205.  513 :  in  Belgers 
Biogr.  of  Haupt  (Berl.  1879)  249  and  elsewhere.  WFiwiikr,  de  locis  quibusd. 
Prop.,  Bonn  1863.  ChrHkimrkicu,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Bomi  1863;  novae  quaestt. 
Prop,  in  the  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  669.  HAKoch,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  321.  BEschex- 
tfURu  in  the  liber  miscellaneus  (Bonn  1864),  88;  obss.  crit.  in  Prop.,  Bonn  1865. 

'CurLOtjouann,  commentatt.  Prop.,  Kiel  1869  (esp.  on  b.  5).  KEllis  in  the  pro- 
fessorial dissertations  of  University  College,  London  1871-72.  1872-73 ;  joum.  of 
phil.  15,  12.      AKiESSLiNG,  coniectan.  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.     EHeydenreicu  in 

•commentatt.  phil.  sem.  Lips.  (1874)  p.  8  on  8,  84  (see  Teufkel,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  458)  ; 

•<iuaestt.  Prop.,  Lps.  1875 ;  Ubersichten  Uber  die  neuere  Prop.-Lit.,  JR  188<)  2,  189. 
1887  2,  83.  K Weber,  quaestt.  Prop,  (on  interpolation),  Halle  1876.  EBaiirknh, 
misc.  crit.  (Groning.  1879)  70.     CBossbero,  lucubratt.  Prop.,  Stade  1877;  JJ.  127, 
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64.  CESandstbOm,  emendatt.  in  Prop.,  Lucan.,  Valer.  FL,  Ups.  1878.  HKnadth^ 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Halle  1878.  CPeipeb,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Creuzburg  1879.  HAJMukbo^ 
joum.  of  phil.  6,  28.  JPPostgate,  ibid.  9,  62.  JJCobkelisskn,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  98. 
INMadvio,  adv.  crit.  2,  62.  APalxeb  in  Hermathena  b.  1  sq.,  Dublin  1873  sq. 
11,318.  EDietrich,  quaestt.  Tib.  et  Prop,  (transpositions  in  2,6.  2,8.  2,11)- 
Marb.  1878.  LKbahner,  Phil.  27,  58  (on  5,  1).  FLeo,  RhM.  35,  431.  CBbakdt, 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Berl.  1880.  LPolster,  qu.  P.,  Ostrowo  1881.  BSchabf,  qu.  P.^ 
ClOtt.  1881.  JWeidoen,  qu.  P.,  Gobi.  1881-82  II.  JVahlek,  Beitrr.  z.  Berichtigg. 
des  P.,  Berl.  SBer.  1881,  335.  1882,  263,  (on  1,  8.  2,  1) ;  die  Patus-Elegie  d.  P.  (4. 
7),  ib.  1883,^69 ;  Berl.  ind.  schol.  1886/87.  AOtto,  die  Versumstellungen  bei  Prop. 
I,  Glogau  1884  ;  die  Versumstellungen  b.  Prop.  4,  1-4,  in  the  commentatt.  in  hon. 
Reifferscheidii,  Bresl.  1884,  11 ;  BerlphWschr.  5,  481 ;  d.  Reihenfolge  d.  Gedd.  d. 
Prop.,  Herm.  20,  552 ;  neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Prop.,  Herm.  23.  21.  ThKobsch,  de 
interpolate  Prop.,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  fil.  5,  257.  PAPalev,  joum.  of  phiL  16,  183. 
WEHousMANM,  ibid.  16, 1.  Bibbeck,  EhM.  10,  481.  OTappe,  anall.  ad  Prop.  1.  I, 
in  the  Festschr.  d.  KOnigst.  Bealsch.,  Berl.  1882,  75.  GKOhleweik,  in  the  Festpr. 
an  HHeerwagen,  Erl.  1882,  p.  1.  ThBibt  (b.  I),  EhM.  38, 196.  FPlessis,  6tudes 
critiques  sur  Prop,  et  ses  ^l^ies,  Par.  1886 ;  Propertiana.  extr.  du  bull,  de  la  fac. 
de  Poitiers,  Par.  1886.  HFleischmank,  Wien.  St.  10,  150.  AKiesslikg,  commen- 
tariolum  Proper t.  (on  5, 11),  Greifsw.  1889. 

8.  On  Piopertius  see  e.g.  Grcppe,  rOm.  Eleg.  1,  274.  F Jacob,  Properz,  Ltib~ 
1847.  WTeufkel,  PBE.  6,  99.  MHaupt,  op.  3,  205.  ThFKylandeu,  Prop.,  en 
lit.-historisk  Studie  I,  Upsala  1877.  Postgate  (n.  6)  in  his  introduction.  Plessis, 
6tud.  281.    BucuKLEB,  Properz,  in  the  deutsche  Bevue  8  (1883),  187. 

9.  Translations  by  CLvKxebel  (Lpz.  1798;  new  ed.  Lpz.  1882  Beclam), 
FCvStbombeck  (Brunswick  1822),  JHVoss  (Brunswick  1830),  WHebtzbero 
(Stuttg.  1838;  ausgewahlte  Elegien,  Class,  d.  Alt.  ia55,  p.  137),  FJacob  (Stuttg.* 
1868).     In  English  (verse)  6,  JCranstoun,  Lond.  1875. 

247.  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  of  an  equestrian  family  at  Sulmo  (a. 
711/43  B.C. — 770/17  or  771/18  a.d.),  received  an  extensive  rhetori- 
cal training,  but  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
poetry,  for  which  he  possessed  an  uncommon  formal  talent.  Yet 
he  remained  rhetorical  even  in  poetry,  dallying  with  though t- 
and  subject-matter,  rejoicing  in  brilliant  figures  and  witty  turns, 
without  any  seriousness,  higher  aims  or  firmness,  indifferent  to 
the  claims  and  problems  of  life,  but  ingenious,  piquant  and  origi-^ 
nal,  showing  unsurpassed  mastery  in  all  points  of  form,  and  in- 
imitable lightness,  adroitness  and  grace.  Li  his  first  period  he- 
treated  almost  exclusively  of  sensual  love,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrine  elegiac  poets,  though  he  always  imparted  to  mytho- 
logy? ^l^gy  ^^d  didactic  poems  a  dash  of  irony  by  his  frivolous 
selection  of  subjects.  In  his  second  period  he  wrote  on  subjects, 
of  Greek  mythology  and  Italian  legends,  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  but  with  greater  care  and  earnestness.  The  works  ot 
his  third  period  were  composed   at  Torai,  and    contain   endless. 
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•complaints  about  his  exile  alternating  with  humble  prayers  for 
pardon. 

1.  Ovid's  description  of  himself :  tr.  4, 18.  His  name  rests  on  the  authority 
•of  the  MSS. ;  he  often  calls  himself  Naso,  e.g.  am.  1,  11,  27.  2,  1.  2.  He  was  bom 
-20  March  (trist.  4,  10, 13.  cf.  fast.  3,  818)  711/48  (trist.  4,  10,  6  cf.  Hiekox.  on  Eus. 
<jhron.  a.  Abr.  1975)  at  Sulmo  (am.  3,  15, 11.  Pont.  4, 14,  49  and  elsewhere)  in 
Paelignis  (am.  2,  1, 1.  2,  16.  37.  3, 15,  3.  8  and  elsewhere),  being  the  second  son 
of  a  well-to-do  (trist.  2,  113)  father.  His  brother  died  as  early  as  730/24  at  the 
age  of  20  (ib.  4,  10,  31).  He  studied  rhetoric:  see  Sen.  controv.  2,  10,  8  fianc  cou- 
iroversiam  memini  ah  Ocidio  Xetsone  declamari  apud  rhetorem  AreUium  Fuscttm, 
cuius  auditor  fuit ;  nam  Latronin  admirtUor  erat^  cum  diveraum  sequeretur  dicendi 
yenus.  habehat  tile  comjiMuni  et  deceits  et  awabiU  ingenium.  oratio  eius  iam  turn  nihil 
aliud  poterat  cideri  quam  sclutum  carmen,  adeo  autem  studiose  Latronem  andiit  ut 
multas  illius  senteniias  in  cersus  suos  tranttnlerit  ...  (9)  tunc  autem  cum 
studeret  hahehatur  bonus  decjamator,  .  .  .  (12)  derlamabat  autem  Xaso  raro  con- 
troversias,  et  non  nisi  ethicas ;  lihentius  dicebat  suasoriat.  molesfa  illi  erat  omnia 
argumentatio.  ve-rhis  minime  licenter  nsus  ent^  niti  in  camiinibusj  in  quibua  non 
ignoravit  vitia  sua,  sed  amavit.  .  .  .  adparet  summi  ingenii  viro  von  indicium 
defuisse  ad  compescendam  licentiam  carminum  suorum^sed  animum.  aiebat  interim 
decentiorem  faviem  esse  in  qua  aliquia  naevos  fuisset. — Ov.  tr.  1,  7,  1.  8  mentions 
portraits  of  himself  (busts  and  gems). 

2.  The  official  career  of  Ovid  :  (twice)  XXvir,  i.e.  triumvir  capitalis  (ti'ist.  4, 
10,  33)  and  decemvir  (stlitibus  iudic,  fast.  4,  883),  a  member  of  the  court  of  the 
centum virs  (trist.  2,  93.  Pont.  8,  5,  23) ;  judge  (trist.  2,  95).  There  are,  however, 
but  very  .slight  traces  in  his  writings  of  special  knowledge  of  the  ius  civile.  A 
further  continuation  of  this  career  was  prevented  by  Ovid's  laziness  and  preference 
for  poetry  (trist.  4,  10,  35).  He  undertook  a  journey  to  Athens,  Asia,  and  Sicily 
(trist.  1,  2,  77.  Pont.  2.  10,  21).  He  was  twic«  married  at  an  early  age  and  soon 
4livorced  (trist.  4,  10,  69) ;  his  third  wife,  Fabia  (cf.  HPetbr  on  Ov.  fast.  6,  802), 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  exile.  Ovid  had  a  legitimate  daughter  who  was  twice 
married,  trist.  4,  10,  75;  cf.  1,  3,  19.  Sen.  dial.  2,  17  Fidum  Cornelium,  Nasonin 
Ovidi  generum.  This  daughter  cannot  be  the  Perilla  alluded  to  in  trist.  3,  7, 
whose  poetical  taste  was  encouraged  by  Ovid.  YLoeks,  de  Ovidii  filia,  RhM.  1 
(1833),  125.  SKSa/ccXXa/xhroi/Xoi,  ij  dvyirJip  rod  "O^Mov  in  the ' ArriKbi'  rifitpoKoyiw 
1879,  14.  SGOwKN  on  trist.  p.  xvii,  xxix.  Friends  and  intimates:  Propertius 
(trist.  4,  10,  45),  Qallio  (Pont.  41,  1.  Sen.  suas.  8,  7.  p.  27  K.),  Hyginus  (Suet.  gr. 
20),  the  poets  Ponticus,  Bassus,  Macer,  Sabinus,  Tuticanus  (see  §  252,  1  sqq.),  Cotta 
(§  267,  6),  Graecinus  (am.  2, 10.  Pbnt.  1,  6),  AUicus  (am.  1,  9,  2.  Pont.  2,  4)  and 
others;  MKoch,  prosographiae  Ovidianae  elementa,  Bresl.  1865.  OHknniu,  do 
Ovidii  sodalibus  (»the  contemporary  poets  mentioned  in  Ovid),  Berl.  1883  and 
further  references  §  250, 1. 

3.  His  exile.  Decem  lustris  peractis  (trist.  4,  8, 88  cf.  4, 10,  95.  Ibis  1)  Tomitaa 
quaerere  me  laesi' principis  ira  iub^  (tr,  4,  10,97).  In  £Uba  he  received  the  first 
news  of  his  prosecution  (Pont.  2, 8,  88).  He  was  relegalwt,  non  exanl  (tr.  2, 187),  and 
hence  retained  his  fortune  (Ibis  24).  The  description  of  his  departure  from  Some 
tr.  1,  3.  It  took  place  towards  the  end  of  761/8  a.d.  In  December  Ovid  was  on 
the  Adriatic  (trist.  1, 11,  8)  and  it  was  probably  only  in  the  spring  of  762/9  that, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  (tr.  1, 10),  he  arrived  at  Tomi :  he  iMissed  there  as 
ftexta  bruma  the  winter  of  767/14  (Pont.  4,  18,  40).  HBrandes,  JJ.  116,  853, 
OScHRADKR,  ib.  846,  £Meter,  ZfGW.  82,  451.    QGbXbkr,  quaeett.  Ovid.  1,  £lb(>rf. 
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1881,  III.    ThMatthias,  JJ.  129,  201.     GNick,  Phil.  Anz.  12,  194  and  other  refer- 
ences §  250, 1.      The  cause  consisted  in  duo  crimina^  carmen  et  error  (tr.  2,  207).. 
The  first  of  these,  his  immoral  and  dangerous  ars  amandi,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  who  attempts  to  justify  himself  (esp.  in  b.  2  of  the  tristia,  specially  addressed 
to  Augustus,  ib.  8, 1,  7.    Pont.  2,  9,  69.    2, 10,  15.    3,  8,  69.    4,  13,  41.    Ibis  6  and 
elsewhere),  and  henw?  Ai%>ll.  Si  don.  c.  23,  157,  Vict.  epit.  1,  27  mention  his  fr«» 
libell^M  amcUoriae  artis  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  exile  (Ovin.  Pont.  4,  13,  42  says. 
prima  causa).    It  is  indeed  quite  credible  that  Augustus  should  have  been  highly 
displeased  with  a  work  so  greatly  opposed  to  his  attempts  to  promote  marriage 
and  a  moral  life  (tr.  2,  7  carmina  fecerunt  ut  me  moresqve  notaret  iam  denium  r»»a 
Ca^ar  ah  arte  meos.    2,  212  arguor  obsceni  doctor  adulterii).    But  ten  years  had 
passed  since  the  first  appearance  of  it,  and  the  immediate  cause  must  haye  con- 
sisted in  quite  a  different  error.    Concerning  this  (his  error ^  not  sceluH  tr.  1,  3,  37. 
8,  1,  52.    4,  10,  90.    Pont.  8,  8,  75 ;  cf.  1,  6,  25.    2,  9,  75)  Ovid  always  speaks  in 
mysterious  expressions.    Even  the  reason  given  for  his  silence,  his  unwillingness 
to  renew  Augustus'  pain  (trist.  2,  209  cf.  3,  6,  27),  shows  that  the  latter  must  have 
felt  offended  in  his  personal  interests  (cf.  tr.  2, 133  trUtibua  invectus  verbis    .     .    » 
ultus  es  offensas    ,    .    .    %pst  tuas).    And  as  Ovid  blames  his  eyes  as  the  guilty 
part  (tr.  2,  103  cur  aliquid  uidi,  cur  noxia  lumina/eci !  cur  imprudent i  cognita  culpa 
mihi  est !  cf .  3,  5,  49  inscia  quod  crimen  vidertmt  lumina  plector,  peccatumque  ocnlos 
est  habuisse  meum ;  ib.  3,  6,  27.    Pont.  3,  3,  74),  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
witnessed  without  preventing  the  guilty  act  of  some  member  of  the  Imperial 
family,  perhaps  under  the  enx>neou8  impression   {partem  nostri  criminis  error 
habetj  tr.  3,  5,  52)  that  Augustus  himself  knew  of  it  and  connived  at  it.    This  wa» 
probably  the  younger  Julia's  (Augustus'  grand-daughter)  adulterous  connection 
with  D.  Silanus  (Tac.  ann.  3,  24).    Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  as  OWd 
(Tac.  ann.  4,  71) :  Silanus  was  disgraced  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  (Tac.  ann. 
3,  24) :  the  princi})al  blame  was  i)erhaps  laid  upon  Ovid,  against  whom  Augustus 
may  liave  been  still  i)redisi)osed  on  account  of   his  ars  amandi.     The  whole  of 
Ovid's  works  (not  only  the  ars,  cf.  v.  65)  were  removed  from  the   three  public 
libraries  (§  219,  21),  see  trist.  3,  1,  60  sqq.— ThDyer,  in  the  Classical  Mus.  1847,  p. 
22f).     GBoissiER,  rev.  des  deux  mondes  09  (1867)  \).  580.     CLRoth,  wttrtt.  Corresp.- 
Bl.  1^4,  185.     ADevillk,  sur  I'exil  d'Ovide,  Par.  1859.     EAitel,  quibus  de  causis 
Ovid  relegatus  sit,  Lps.  1872.     Minich,  atti  dell'  inst.  Veneto  di  scienze  6,  5,  10 
(1881).     GScHuMANN,  Phil.  41,  171.     EKOrbeu,  de  Ov.  relegationis  causis,  Petersb. 
1883.      JHunEK,  d.  Ursaehen  d.  Verbannung  Ov.'s,  Regensb.  1888.     EThomas,  rev. 
de  phil.  13,  47. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  Ovid  bore  his  exile  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
mw»lviiess  of  Schubart  when  broken  down  by  a  lengthy  imprisonment;  his  com- 
plaints resemble  those  of  Cicero  in  his  exile ;  his  crouching  to  Augustus  is  carried 
to  a  delire  d'adulation  (Boissier).  In  losing  Rome,  he  had  lost  himself.  He  now 
confines  himself  to  the  reciuest  that  at  least  some  other  place  of  exile  may  be 
assigned  to  him  (e.g.  trist.  2,  577.  Ibis  18),  or  again  he  cries  to  be  pardoned  and 
recalled.  Augustus  was  already  softened  or  tired  out  by  the  continual  prayers  of 
Ovid,  but  he  died  (Pont.  4, 6,  25  sq.),  and  his  successor's  cold  heart  was  inaccessible 
to  sighs  and  flatteries  (Pont.  l.l.  17).  So  it  came  that  Ovid  died  at  Tomi  (on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Moesia,  the  modern  Kustindje):  Hieron.  on  Eus.  chron.  a.  Abr. 
2033  =  770/17  a.d.  (in  the  Amand.  as  early  as  a.  2032,  in  the  Bongars.  not  until  a. 
2034)  Ovidius  poeta  in  exilio  diem  obiit  et  iuocta  oppidum  Tomos  sepelitur.  ThMat- 
thias, JJ.  129,  214  conjectures  from  fast.  1,  223  that  Ovid  must  have  died  during 
the  first  four  months  of  771/18;  cf.  Mebkel  on  Ov.  fast.  p.  cclxvii. 
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5.  The  MS.  vitae  Ovidii  (esp.  Vmdob.,  Vat,  and  Fames.)  arc  of  no  value,  bnt 
Ovid's  own  poems  are  excellent  sources  for  his  life,  especially  trist.  4,  10.  Among 
modem  biographies  the  best  is  JMasson,  Ovidii  vita  ordine  chronologico  sic 
dclineata  at  poetae  fata  et  opera  veris  aseignentur  annis  etc.,  Amstelod.  1708.  A 
detailed  and  elaborate  account  is  given  by  EvLsuTSCHf  in  Ersch  and  Qruber^s 
Allg.  Enc.  8,  8  (1836),  39.— ENaobotte,  Ovide,  Dijon  1872.— No  authentic  portraits 
of  Ovid  (cf.  n.  1  ad  fin.)  are  extant :  JJBernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  287. 

6.  On  the  character  of  Ovid :  Sen.  controv.  2,  10  (above  note  1)  and  9,  28, 17 
Ooulius  nescU  quod  bene  cessit  relinquere.  Sen.  nat.  qu.  3,  27,  13  poetaruni  ingeniih 
sisaimusj  .  .  .  nini  tantinn  impelum  ingenii  et  tnateriae  ad  puerilen  inejjdas 
reduxi»8et.  Quint.  10,  1,  88  itntcivus  quideni  in  heroin  quoqne  Ovidiun  et  nimium 
amator  ingenii  ttit,  lattdandiin  tainen  inpariibus.  Cf.  ib.  98  (Ovidius  utroqtie — TibuUus 
and  Propertius — lascivior),  98  Ovidii  Medea  videtur  mihi  ostendere  quantum  ille  vir 
praestare  potuerit,  n  ingenio  auo  imperare  quam  indulgere  maluiaset.  Among  Ovid's 
own  expressions  the  following  are  most  significant :  trist.  4,  10,  2(>  quidquid 
tentaham  dicere  (in  pn>se)  verffU8  erat  ;  ib.  40  otia  iudicio  aemj^er  amata  meo.  He 
fe»*lsj  himself  to  b*;  the  child  of  his  time:  (a.  a.  3,  121  princa  invent  aliw,  ego  vie 
nunc  denique  natum  gratuior ;  haer.  aetcu  vioribus  apta  meis  .  .  .  quia  cuUus 
adeiff  nee  no»troe  mans  it  in  annon  ru9ticUcts).  His  ideas  on  the  gods  are  very  free : 
ex])edit  esse  deos,  et  ut  expedit  ease  putemus  .  .  .  innocue  viuite,  numen  adest  (a.  a« 
1,  687 ;  cf.  8,  654.  am.  3,  3,  23).  Krusb,  de  Ov.  moribus  et  operibus,  Strals.  I^j6. 
AJBbichart,  die  sittliche  Lebensanschauung  des  OWd,  Potsd.  1867. 

7.  As  his  proper  domain  and  chief  performance  Ovid  himself  considers  (erotic) 
elegy  (am.  2, 18,  18.  3,  1.  3,  15, 18.  a.  a.  3,  348.  rem.  am.  889.  395.  trist  4, 10, 
54.  Pont.  8,  8, 29),  in  the  peculiar  metre  of  which  he  also  treated  subjects  properly 
belonging  to  epic  (the  Fasti)  or  iambic  poetry  (Ibis).  Among  his  predecessors 
he  thought  most  of  Tibullus  (cf.  am.  3,  9),  from  whom  he  frequently  borrowed 
subjects,  thoughts,  illustrations,  expressions  and  phrases  (AZikorrle  1,  especially 
54),  though  he  often  turns  them  to  frivolous  use  (cf.  a.  a.  2,  669  with  Tib.  1, 1), 
next  of  Propertius  (cf.  §  246,  2).  There  are  also  reminiscences  of  the  other 
literature  of  the  time  (Vergil,  Horace,  Lygdamus  etc.)  and  of  Lucretius,  as  indeed 
may  easily  be  supposed  of  a  poet  gifted  with  such  a  prodigious  memory ;  he  ia 
fond  of  dressing  up  citations  of  this  kind  mythologically  (fast.  3,  465  »  Catull.  64, 
132;  met.  14,  812  and  fast.  2,  487=Enn.  ann.  1,  47  Vahl.).  Eeminiscencwj  of  the 
epigrammatist  Philodemos  of  Gadara :  see  below  p.  497,  1.  5.  The  comparisons 
and  metaphors  so  frequent  in  Ovid  are  also  almost  all  the  result  of  reading. 
JAWashietl,  de  similitudinibus  imaginibusque  Ovidianis,  Vienna  1888.  He 
also  repeats  himself  very  h^uently,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  su)>po6ed,  quite  in- 
tentionally (e.g.  a.  a.  2,  77= met.  8,  217).  Cf.  Sen.  suas.  3,  7.  Cf.  AZinoerle,  Ovid 
u.  s.  Verh&ltnis  zu  den  Vorg&ngem  u.  gleichzeitigen  rOmischen  Dichtem  (I  Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  II  Enn.  Lucr.  Verg.,  Ill  Hot.),  Innsbr.  1869-71  III.  ALOmkburii,  de 
Ovidio  sui  imitatore,  KOnigsberg  1888.  All  this,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
materials,  show  that  Ovid^s  principal  strength  lies  in  his  formal  style.  His 
wonderful  gift  of  adaptation  and  his  sensibility  enable  him  to  deal  with  every 
kind  of  idea,  to  transform  it  with  ever- varying  modifications,  and  to  illuminate  it 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  skilful  rhetoric.  After  the  fashion  of  an  improvisa- 
tore,  Ovid  delights  his  readers  with  a  display  which,  like  a  fine  show  of  fireworks^ 
bums  out  and  leaves  no  lasting  impression.  Ovid  has  a  masterly  command  of  the 
mythological  jargon  of  his  time,  though  he  is  just  as  lax  in  regard  to  the  particu- 
lars as  he  is  in  all  matters  of  detail  (e.g.  am.  8,  6,  81.    12,  21.    rem.  am.  783). 
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8.  His  diction  is  simple,  clear  and  full  of  natural  grace ;  his  verse  is  smooth, 
fluent  and  elegant :  no  Koman  has  shown  greater  mastery  of  the  elegiac  metre 
than  Ovid ;  yet  his  verse,  as  applied  to  all  subjects  alike,  gives  a  certain  impression 
of  monotony. — GVBucht,  de  usu  infinitivi  ap.  Ov.,  Upsala  1875.  ETrillhaas,  d. 
Inf.  bei  Ov.,  Erlangen  1877.  StSobieski  (see  §  225,  7).  EvKittlitz,  Phil.  11,  283 
(part.  fut.  act.  in  Ov.).  PHau,  de  casuum  usu  Ovid.,  Mtinst.  1887.  LOwe, 
Lexikalisches  zu  Ov.,  Strehlen  1888.  See  further  under  the  various  poems. — 
MScHHioT,  de  Ovidii  hexametris,  Cleves  1856.  LMOlleb,  de  re  metr.  91.  408. 
ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  52.  JDraueim,  Herm.  14,  258.  Cf.  above  §  19,  2.  82,  4 
and  5.  On  the  same  or  similar  verse-endings :  EGeidel,  Hadersleben  1872. 
HStSedlmaykr,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  293. 

9.  On  Ovid  and  his  writings  see  EvLeutsch  in  Ersch.  and  Gruber^s  Enc 
•8,  8,  54.  Teuffel,  PRE.  5,  1028.  MHaupt  pref.  to  his  ed.  of  the  met.  p.  iii. 
WABHertzbero  in  the  ausgew.  Gedd.  d.  rOm.  Elegiker  (Stuttg.  1855)  227. 
<yAVALLiN,ad  Hbros  Ov.  prolegg.,  Lund  1859.  AJIiese  pref.  to  his  ed.  1,  v.  MSappa, 
Ovidio  umorista,  Biv.  di  filol.  11,  347. 

248.  The  most  faithful  image  of  Ovid's  peculiar  character 
may  be  gained  from  his  erotic  poems,  with  which  he  commenced 
his  literary  career:  the_Amores,  three  books  of  elegies,  lasci- 
vious scenes  connected  with  the  name  of  Corinna,  the  rhetorical 
JEpistulae  (Heroides),  fictitious  love-letters  addressed  by  ladies 
of  the  heroic  age  to  their  lovers,  with  the  addition  of  some 
spurious  compositions  ;  then  also  the  Ars  amatoria,  a  humorous 
didactic  poem  in  three  books,  wanton  in  tone  and  contents 
though  displaying  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  much 
psychological  refinement — and  its  companion,  the  !Be media 
^moris,  also  the  poem  onfemale  toilet  (libellus  deinedicamine 
faciei).  In  the  same  period  Ovid  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Medea 
-and  other  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

1.  Lines  from  the  Amon^s  and  Ai'S  were  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii ;  see 
CIL.  4,  p.  2()0.  The  MSS.  of  all  the  caimiiia  amatoria  of  Ovid  are  derived  from 
an  ai'chetype,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  foUowing  order :  ars.  am., 
remedia,  araores,  epistulae,  medicamina  (seen.  7).  The  best  MSS.  are  two  Parisini, 
8242  P(utanu8)  s.  XI  and  7311  R(egiu8)  s.  X,  and  Sangallens.  864  s.  XI,  Etonensis 
s.  XI  (see  Sedlmayer,  proleg.  crit.  ad  Ov.  her.  p.  4)  etc.  See  further  under  the 
various  works. — Editions:  Ovidii  amatoria  c.  var.  lect.  ed.  CGWernsdobf, 
Helmstedt  *  1802 ;  recogn.  (without  epist.  and  medic.)  LMCller,  Berl.  1861.  Cf. 
LMuLLER,  zur  Kritik  des  ersten  Teils  der  ovid.  Bichtungen,  BhM.  17,  522.  18, 
71.  20,256;  de  re  metr.  43.  Ovid's  erotic  works  translated  by  ABerg,  Stuttg. 
1867. 

2.  Early  poems,  trist.  4,  10,  57  carmina  cum  primum  populo  iuvenilia  legi,  harba 
retevta  mihi  bifive  semelve  fuit.  mocerat  ivyenium  Mnm  cantata  per  urbem  nomine 
noH  vet'o  dicta  Corinna  mihi  (cf.  am.  2,  13.  a.  a.  3,  588.  Mart.  5, 10, 10.  8,  73,  10 
and  other  i>assages).  Ar.  Sidon.  carm.  23,  159  calls  her  (manifestly  by  an  error) 
iJaesarca  pucUa.    Much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  am  ores  was  no  doubt  fur- 
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niahecl  by  the  poet's  own  life  (cf .  am.  8,  1,  la  22,  53.  8,  12) ;  but  the  whole  work 
is  nevertheless  a  creation  of  poetic  fancy  fed  on  well-known  themes,  situations  and 
literary  models,  not  a  poetic  idealisation  of  actual  facts,  such  as  Tibullus'  and  Pro- 
pertius'  songs  on  Delia  and  Cynthia.  The  name  Corinna  is  only  chosen  as  a  col- 
lective title  for  the  ele^i#«  (cf.  besides  a.  2,  17.  29.  a.  a.  3,  588).  The  work  breathes 
the  refined  dissoluteness  of  the  Boman  aristocracy.  The  obscenity  of  these  poems 
is  sometimes  quite  distressing  (e.g.  esp.  2,  13  sq.  3,  7).  But  they  also  contain  such 
beautiful  compositions  as  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  TibuUus  (3,  9).  Ovid  (accord- 
ing to  the  epigram  prefixed)  himself  brought  out  two  editions  of  his  Aniores  :  the 
first  in  five  books  probably  published  in  his  early  youth  about  740/14  (e.g.  9;  9 
shortly  after  the  death  of  TibuUus  735/19),  the  second  (now  extant)  had  been 
revised,  what  was  immature  being  rejected.  The  Amores  appeared  (the  second 
edition  as  well)  before  the  a.  a.,  therefore  before  752/2 ;  see  am.  2,  18,  19.  a.  a. 
3,  343  deve  trihua  (?)  lihris  tUulus  quos  signal  amorum  elige  qnod  docili  molliler  ore 
Uges.  3,  538.  The  epilogue  (am.  3,  15,  18)  announces  an  important  work  (perhaps 
tragedies;  cf.  n.  8). — Gruppk,  rOm.  El.  1,  374.  2,  205.  LMCller,  de  Ov.  amorum 
libris,  Phil.  IJ,  60.  192.  ERautenbehg,  de  arte  compcsitionis  in  Ov.am.,  Bresl. 
1868.  JHeuwks,  de  tempore  quo  Ov.  amores,  heroidee,  ars  am.  ccnscrii^ta  et  edlta 
sint,  MUnster  1883.  His  use  of  the  epigrams  of  Philodemos  of  Qadara  (a  friend 
of  L.Calpumius  Piso  cos.  696/58  §  179,37):  GKaibel,  Philod.  Gad.  epigr.,  Greifsw. 
1885. — Translated  by  WHertzberg  (Stuttg.  1854 ;  a  selection  in  the  rOm.  Elegiker, 
01.  d.  Alt.  p.  225),  HLiNDEMANN  (Lpz.  1859),  ABero  (sae  n.  1)  and  HOelschlAgkr, 
Lpz.«  1881. 

3.  Aj*s.  am.  3,  845  (after  mentioning  the  Amores)  vel  tibi  c4miponta  cantetur 
epistula  voce;  ignotum  hoc  eUiU  iUe  (Ovid)  jwvavit  opus.  It  is  a  special  kind  of 
the  poetic  epistle  first  introduced  by  Ovid  (§  25),  which  may-have  been  suggested 
by  Propertius'  letter  of  Arethusa  (5,  3)  to  Lycotas  (EBeisch,  Wien.  Stud.  9,  143) 
or  by  Greek  models  (KDilthey,  obss.  in  Ov.  her.  I,  GOtt.  1884,  i).  The  poet  is  not 
very  careful  as  to  the  exact  character  of  time  and  situation,  but  even  here  the 
fluctuating  moods  are  finely  represented.  Prisc.  G1.  2,  544,  4  Ovidius  in  heroidibua. 
In  the  MSS.  they  are  generally  entitled  epistulae.  The  letters  of  a)  Peneloi)e,  b) 
Phyllis,  c)  Oenone,  d)  Canace,  e)  Hypsipyle,  f)  Ariadne,  g)  Pliaedra,  h)  Dido,  and 
i)  Sappho  are  mentioned  as  finished  or  planned  by  Ovid  am.  2,  18,  21-26,  also  an- 
swers by  their  respective  lovers  to  a.  g.  h.  b.  e.  i.  composed  by  his  friend  Sabinus 
ib.  27-38  (§  252,  4). — The  present  collection  consists  of  the  following  letters  (thtwe 
which  are  also  mentioned  in  the  amor.  1.1.  are  spaced):  by  1)  Penelope,  2) 
Phyllis,  3)  Briseis,  4)  Phaedra,  5)  Oenone,  6)  Hypsipyle,  7)  Dido,  8) 
Hermione,  9)  Deianira,  10)  Ariadne,  11)  Canace,  12)  Medea,  13)  Laodamia,  14)  i 
Hypermiiestra,  15)  Sappho,  16)  Paris,  17)  Helena,  18)  Leander,  19)  Hero,  20) 
Aoontius,  21)  Cydippe. — Among  these  no.  15  Sappho  occupies  a  special  ixisition,  as 
it  either  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  MSS..  of  the  Heroides  at  present  known  to  us 
(this  applies  to  the  majority  of  them  and  to  the  best),  or  it  is  not  to  be  found  included 
among  the  Heroides  and  hardly  ever  (only  in  the  Vindob.  3111  s.  XV)  bears  the 
name  of  Ovid.  But  that  there  did  exist  an  early  MS.  version  which  gave  Sappho 
as  no.  15  of  the  Heroides  (perhaps  this  was  also  known  to  NHeinsius  when  he 
placed  Sappho  after  no.  14)  is  shown  not  only  by  the  excerpts  in  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais,  but  especially  by  the  Paris  MS.  excerpts  7647  and  17iK)8  (see  §  245,  7),  in 
which  excerpts  from  no.  15  are  placed  between  those  from  14  and  16.  Allusions 
to  the  Sappho  in  the  Epicedion  Drusi  (§  251,  5)  also  prove  that  it  belonged  to  the 
best  period :  at  a  subseiiuent  tim<^  w(^  find  such  allusions  in  Sacerdos  GL.  6,  482, 
1  (from  this  Pbobus  GL.  4,  30,  19)  and  in  Ausomus,  while  its  author  himself  madti 
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use  of  Lucan  (cf.  v.  139  with  Lucan.  6,  508  sqq.).  On  the  very  exaggerated  use  of 
the  poems  of  Ovid  in  the  Sappho  epistle  see  FXWerfbb,  acta  sem.  Monac  phiL  1, 
4  and  Loees  in  his  ed.— FWSchneidkwin,  BhM.  2, 188.  8, 144  (for  the  contrary 
view  VLoERs,  EhM.  4,  40).  JMIhly,  ib.  9,  624.  FGWelckkr,  EhM.  11,  241 ;  kl. 
Schr.  2, 116.  DCoHPARETTi,  sulla  epistola  Ovidiana  di  Saffo  (Publicaz.  deU'  Inst.di 
studi  superiori),  Florence  1876.  EBJ^hrenb,  de  ep.  Sapphus,  Biv.  di  filol.  13  (1884), 
49.  ThBirt,  EhM.  32,  388.  399.  HSiSedlmayer,  prolegg.  p.  32;  Wien.  Stud.  10, 
167.  MHaupt,  op.  1, 339.  SdeVbies,  ep.  Sapph.  ad  Phaonem,  Leid.  1885.  NBarbu, 
de  Sapph.  ep.,  Berl.  1887. — ILumiak,  quaestt.  Sapphicae  (p.  2  de  Ovid.  Sapphus  ep. 
fontt. ;  p.  97  critt.  et  exeget.),  Xasan  1888.  ABiloer,  de  Ovid.  her.  appendice. 
Paridis  et  Helenae  epp.  sintne  Ovidi  quaeritur,  Marb.  1888. — Of  21  (Cydippe), 
the  last  number,  the  majority  and  the  best  of  the  MSS.  give  only  vs.  1-12,  the  rest 
occurs  only  in  old  editions  and  in  very  few  and  quite  late  MSS.,  e.g.  vs.  13-144 
Par.  7997,  Guelferb,  Gui  279,  Cremifanensis  329,  and  on  the  other  hand  vs.  13-248 
Laur.  36,  27  (here  however  these  lines  are  only  added  by  some  writer  of  s.  XVI ; 
Sedlmayer,  Wien.  Stud.  3,  158),  and  Lips.  47,  all  s.  XV.  These  lines  are  neverthe- 
less most  certainly  genuine,  Le.  they  are  the  original  continuation  of  the  commence- 
ment extant  in  the  MSS.  In  the  old  editions  we  find  heroidum  Ovidii  ultima  recent 
reperta  (cf.  §  251,  5).  CDilthey,  de  Cydippe  Callimachea,  Lps.  1863  (where  also  p. 
133  is  the  text  of  no.  20  and  21,  together  with  Maximus  Planudes'  Greek  transla- 
tion of  20  and  21,  1-12 ;  on  the  latter  see  WStudemund,  Phil.  84,  370.  AGudemah, 
Berl.  Studd.  8,  1) — Lastly,  it  is  only  in  old  copies  (e.g.  Parm.  1477)  that  we  find 
preserved  lines  16,  39-142,  which  are  indeed  very  weak  (see  also  AEiese,  Lit.  Centi*.- 
Bl.  1879,  776),  but  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  original ;  the  gaps  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  some  leaves,  Peters  1.1.  ThBirt,  Gott.  GA.  1882,  831. 
—The  best  of  the  MSS.  now  extant  is  the  P  (§  248,  1),  next  Eton,  (ib.),  Bern.  478  s. 
XII  (a  collation  by  GWartknbero,  WschrfklPh.  1887,  1272.  1366.  1464  ;  cf.  Dil- 
THEY,  obss.  in  her.  1,  11),  the  G(uelferbytanus  260  s.  XIII),  but  the  later  MSS.  are 
valuable  by  way  of  check  and  supplement,  especially  where  the  P  is  wanting.  An 
enumeration  and  critique  of  the  MSS.  in  Sedlmayer,  prolegg.  1,  32.  85  and  also 
Dilthey's  obss.  in  her,  1,  10.     WPeters  1.1.  cap.  1. 

The  last  six  epistulae  differ  even  externally  from  1-14,  both  by  their  being  in 
paii-s,  and  by  their  greater  volume  and  peculiarities  of  meti*e  and  prosody.  Lachmann, 
kl.  Schriften  2,  61.  LMOller,  de  re  metr.  46 ;  EhM.  17,  192.  18,  87.  BEschesburo, 
metr.  Untersuchungen  lib.  die  Echtheit  der  Heroiden  des  Ovid,  Ltibeck  1874 ;  wie 
hat  Ov.  einzelne  Ww.  u.  Wortklassen  verwandt?  e,  Beitr.  z.  Echtheitsfrage  der 
Her.,  Liib.  1886.  But  they  too  follow  throughout  the  metrical  construction  of  the 
first  century.  It  remains  a  question  how  these  differences  are  to  be  acxiounted  for. 
Apparently  (and  this  view  seems  the  most  obvious  and  probable)  some  clever  imitator 
comjxsed  theiie  last  pieces  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ovidian  style  of  composition 
(see  e.g.  Haupt,  op.  1,  125.  NMadvio,  adv.  2,  77.  ThBirt,  EhM.  32,  386),  and  they 
were  afterwards, together  with  the  Sappho  (15)  which  is  certainly  not  by  Ovid,  in- 
corporated with  the  Ovidian  collection :  or  did  Ovid  himself  in  later  years  (perhaps 
in  order  to  arau^  himself  during  the  dreary  period  of  his  banishment)  return  with 
less  fn^shness,  but  with  all  the  more  abundant  phraseology  to  the  kind  of  composi- 
tion which  he  had  onginated  in  his  youth?  ABiese,  JJ.  109,  569;  JB.  1874/75  1, 
234.  1877  2,  20.  1878  2,  2^13.— WZingerle,  Unterss.  zur  Echtheitsfrage  der 
Heroiden  Ovids,  Innsbr.  1878.  HStSedlmayer,  ZfoG.  30,  816.  JVahlen,  d. 
Anftlnge  der  Her.  d.  Ov.  (on  missing  parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Her.),  Abhh. 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  1881.  EBodenstein,  Studd.  zu.  Ov.  Her.,  Merseb.  1882.  HJurenka, 
Beittr.  z.  Krit.  d.  Ov.    Her.,  Vienna    1881 ;    quaestt.  crit.,  Vienna  1885,  6.    12. 
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WPbters,  obes.  ad  Ov.  her.,  Gkytt.  1882.  CDilthbt,  obes.  in  Ov.  epp.  her.  I,  G5tt. 
1884.  AStJbzibbbki,  de  universis  Ov.  epist.  her.  et  singillatim  de  Sapph.  ep., 
Tarnow  1886.  Gilbert,  Meissen  1887.  JTolkiehn,  KOnigsb.  1888.— On  the 
sources  of  the  Heroides  (principally  Hellenistic,  but  with  occasional  use  of  the  tra- 
gedians) see  CDiLTHBY  Cyd.41  and  elsewhere.  EBohde,  gr.  Boman  129.  Welckeb, 
gr.  Trag.  495  and  elsewhere.  ThBibt,  BhM.  82,  896;  antikes  Buchwesen  d7a 
AXalkmavn  (§  249, 1).  MMaybb,  de  Eur.  mythopoeia,  Berl.  1888;  Herm.  20, 101. 
—In  general  cf.  besides  Gbuppe,  Minos  496.  KLbhbs  in  his  Horatius  (1869) 
ccxxii-ccLiv/  Separate  editions  by  GBachet  de  Mezibiac,  la  Haye  *1716  U,  DJv 
Lebwep,  Amst.»  1812,  WTerfstra  (Leid.  1829),  VLoers  (Cologne  1829  sq.  II),  APal- 
MER,  Lond.  1874.  Ovidii  epp.  XIII,  ESShuckbuboh,  Lond.  1879.  Ov.  heroides  appar. 
crit.  instr.  HStSeolmayeb,  Vienna  1878  and  a  small  ed.,  Prague  1886  (cf.  the  same 
writer,  proleg.  crit.  ad  her.  Ov.,  Vienna  1878;  krit.  Gommentar  zu  Ov.  Her., 
Vienna  1881).— Translated  by  JHEiraiiia,  EFMetzger  (Stuttg.  1855),  HLiNDEiiAinf 
(Lpz.  1867).      I 

4.  A.  Saioini  epistolae  tres  (cf.  n.  8  1. 12),  printed  in  editions  of  Ovid  (first 
Vicent.  1480,  Venet.  1486),  were  composed  by  the  Italian  Angelus  Quirinus 
Sjibinus  about  a.  1467  (Sjibini  poetae  opp..  Borne  1474,  as  a  supplement  to  his 
Ammianus).    OJahn,  Zf  AW.  1837,  631.    CEGlAser,  BhM.  1,  437. 

5.  Ars  amatoria  is  the  title  in  the  MSS.,  against  which  there  is  no  very 
weighty  argument  in  1^  1  at  quia  .  .  .  artem  rum  novit  amandi  me  legeU,  and 
am.  2,  18,  19  artea  teneri  profitemur  amoria  (cf.  Sen.  controv.  3,  7  eat  eiua  qui  hoc 
acteculum  amatoriia  non  artihua  tantum  aed  aententiia  implevit),  Ovid  generally  calls 
it  only  ars  (e,g.  trist.  2,  303).  The  first  two  books  contain  rules  for  men  how  to 
gain  (b.  1)  and  to  retain  (b.  2)  the  love  of  young  girls  (libertinae) ;  b.  3  contains 
similar  rules  for  girls.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  now  and  then  talks  gravely 
(2,  599.  3,  483.  615)  or  plays  the  moral  man  (8,  494.  618)  and  pretends  to  have 
written  his  poem  aolia  meretricibua  (tr.  2,  803  cf.  ib.  244.  Pont.  3,  8,  50),  as  love  is 
here  taken  as  mere  sensual  pastime.  The  poem,  didactic  in  form,  becomes  ironical 
from  the  lively  enjoyment  which  the  poet  derives  from  dressing  up  his  wanton 
subject-matter.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  ordinary  feminine  nature,  e.g.  1,  99 
apectatum  veniunt^  veniurU  apedenlur  ut  ipae ;  705  ,  ,  .  ut  pudor  eat  quondam 
coepiaae  priorem^  axe  tUio  grcUumai  incipierUe  pati.  The  work  was  probably  pub- 
lished a.  752/2  or  753/1.  Allusions  to  contemporary  history  1,  177  e.g.  Parlhe^ 
dctbia  poencu;  .  .  .  ultor  ctdeat  .  .  .  bellaque  non  puero  tractat  agenda  puer.  parcile 
natalea^  timidij  numerare  deorum  etc. — OoUation  of  a  MS.  Oxon.  s.  IX  for  b.  1 : 
BEllis,  Herm.  15,  425. — Translated  by  ChrFAdler  (Lpz.  1843)  and  esp.  by 
WABHbrtzbbro  (with  introd.  and  notes,  Stuttg.  1854),  and  by  HCribpsn  (  = 
Pbrnice),  Lpz.  1856.    Edited  (with  the  Amores)  by  JHWilliams,  Lond.  1884. 

6.  Bemedia  amoris,in  one  book,  probably  written  a.  754/1  or  755/2,  advice 
how  to  free  onesalf  from  troublesome  passion  (v.  15,  41),  rather  a  weak  performance 
when  compared  with  the  Ars,  but  not  without  psychological  refinement  and 
masterly  technique,  rem.  385,  Thaia  in  arte  mea,  laacivia  libera  noatraat  .  .  . 
ft  mea  materiae  reapondet  Muaa  iocoaae^  vicimua  etc. — A.  Zingerle,  Notes  from  MSS. 
on  Ov.  B.  A.  (from  an  Innsbruck  MS.  saec.  XV),  in  his  kl.  philol.  Abhh.,  I  (Inns- 
bruck 1871)  p.  31-34.— Transl.  by  Strombeck  (Brunswick  »1829).  WHertzbkbo, 
(Stuttg.  1855). 

7.  Ovid.  a.  a.  8,  205  eat  mihi  quo  dixi  veatrae  (ladies)  medicamina  formae 
parvua^  aed  cura  grande  libellua  opua.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  close 
of  the  a.  a. ;  the  lively  introduction  was  transferred  as  a  whole  (part  of  it  without 
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the  slightest  change)  into  the  a.  a.  8, 101.  2,  97.  V.  39  is  quoted  as  Ovidian  in 
Char  IS.  GL.  1,  90,  16 ;  Pliny  NH.  30,  38  huius  medicinae  auctor  est  Ovidius  poeta 
is  an  allusion  to  this  work.  Cf.  ThBirt,  de  Halieuticis  (1878),  41.  On  the  M8S.  see 
KuNz  1.1.  In  the  100  lines  which  are  extant  (the  heading  in  the  Laur.  Marc  228 
8.  XI/XJI,  the  best  M8.,  is  lihellus  de  medicamine  faciei  feminetie^  in  the  other  MSS. 
de  medicamine  faciei)  we  have  only  the  smaller  part  (perhaps  a  fifth)  of  the  whole, 
which  was  based  on  Greek  medical  authorities.  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  p.  43; 
BhM.  20,  256  accounts  for  the  lost  portions  by  supposing  the  poem  to  have  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  archetype  (see  n.  1);  cf.  also  MSchakz,  BhM.  39,  313.  HEhwald, 
JB.  1882  2,  179.  1886  2,  184.— Ov.  de  medic,  faciei  ed.,  Ovidio  vindicavit  AKdkz, 
Vienna  1881.    Translated  by  WHertzbero  (Stuttg.  1855). 

8.  Tac.  dial.  12  nee  ullua  Asinii  aiU  Mesaalae  liber  (speech)  tarn  illtutris  eat  quam 
Medea  Ovidii  aut  Varii  Thyestes,  Quint.  10, 1,  98  (above  §  247,  6).  Cf. Ovid. am. 
2, 18,  13.  3,  1,  11.  67.  trist.  2,  553,  above  n.  2  1.  20.  Also  cited  in  the  epistola 
Valerii  ad  Bufinum  (see  however  §  477,  7).  LMOller,  JJ.  95,  496.  Only  two  lines 
from  it  are  preserved  in  Quint.  8,  5,  6  and  Sen.  suas.  8,  7.  Cf.  OBibbeck,  BhM. 
30,  626.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  used  in  Seneca^s  Medea.  FLeo,  Sen.  trag. 
1.166. 

9.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  743/11)  Pont.  1,  2,  138. 

10.  Quint.  6,  3,  96  Ovidius  ex  tetrastichon  Macri  (§ 223,  4)  carmine  librum  (an 
entire  book)  in  malos  poetas  composuit. — Prisc.  GL.  2.  149  Ovidtiw  t«  epigram- 
matis  (a  pentameter  follows).  From  the  same  source  is  perhaps  derived  the  satirical 
pentameter  in  Quint.  9,  3,  70  and  the  two  phalaecic  lines  ib.  12,  10,  75. — Lacttant. 
inst.  div.  2,  3  Naso  .  .  .  eum  librum  quo  ^atv6tk€va  breviter  comprehendit,  hxM 
tribus  versibus  terminavit  (3  hex.  follow).  Prob.  ad  Verg.  ge.  1,  138  Ovidiua  in  phae- 
nomenis  (2  hex.).    See  also  FPB.  349.    Cf.  ThBirt,  de  Halieut.  Ovid.  (Berl.  1878)  40. 

249.  The  Metamorphoses,  in  fifteen  books,  contain  a  version 
of  the  Greek  legends  concerning  transformations,  beginning  with 
Chaos:  with  these  are  connected  in  the  two  last  books  a  few 
Italo-B/Oman  ones.  The  whole  work  closes — somewhat  abruptly 
— with  an  act  of  homage  to  the  reigning  princely  house,  i.e. 
Caesar's  transformation  into  a  star,  and  a  reference  to  the  future 
deification  of  Augustus  himself.  The  poet  cleverly  arranges  his 
chronology  and  the  sequence  of  the  various  legends  so  as  to 
mystify  the  reader,  and  derives  one  transformation  from  another, 
or  knits  them  together.  The  subject-matter,  which  is  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  the  Greeks,  but  treated  freely  throughout, 
oiBFers  an  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Ovid's  brilliant 
talent  for  narrative,  the  flowing  eloquence  of  his  diction,  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  verse.  He  unweariedly  invents  fresh 
alternations  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  gain  the  reader's 
sympathy  for  the  varied  and  almost  bewildering  succession  of 
pictures  in  this  book  of  magic  and  marvels.  The  Fasti  (six 
books  in  elegiac   metre)   explain    and    interpret    the    calendar 
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(asbronomical,  civil  and  religious)  of  the  Eomans  according  to 
the  months.  The  work  was  begun  before  Ovid's  banishment 
and  was  planned  to  extend  to  twelve  books.  It  was  first  in- 
tended to  be  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  after  his  death  to 
Germanicus,  but  it  was  never  completed  and  was  published 
only  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

1.  On  the  subject-matter  see  e.g.  IGLMellmann,  de  causis    et    auctoribiis 
narrationum  de  mutatis  forrais,  Lps.  1786.    Among  the  Greeks  it  had  been  treated 
by  Ps.  Boios  {^OpvtOoyo^la  Athkn.  9,  393  ad  fin.     Akton.  Liber.  3,  7,  11,  and  else- 
where; GKnaack,  analL   1)  and  especially  the  Alexandrine  poet  Nikandros  of 
Colophon  ('Erfpoio^/ieva,5bb.  in  hex.),  as  well  as  Parthenioe  of  Nicaea  (Mera/iop^«<r«t, 
and  likewise  Theodores  and  Didymarchos),  and  Antigonos  ('AXXotwirctj).     It  is  not 
possible  to  refer  to  Ovid's  sources  in  detail,  as  the  Greek  originals  are  not  extant, 
and  besides  Ovid  evidently  dealt  very  freely  with  the  fantastic  materials  which 
his  incomparable  memory  culled  from  his  reading  both  of  earlier  and  later 
literature.    Nikandros  and  Parthenios  are  rightly  mentioned  among  his  sources 
(for  Theodores  sae  Probus  on  Verg.  ge.  1.  899);  also  other  Alexandrines  (e.g. 
Euphorion,  Phanokles  etc.),  then  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians  (esp.  Euripides), 
Theokritos  and  others.    But  Ovid  assuredly  did  not  trouble  himself  with  arduous 
I'esearches ;  he  drew  his  materials  from  works  lying  ready  to  his  hand,  therefore 
also  from    manuals,   epitomes,   summaries  (e.g.   the    hypothesis  to  Eur.   Med.; 
KJloBERT,  Bild  und  Lied,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow.  philol.  Unterss.  5,  231)  and  so  forth. 
Of.  ABiESB,  praef.  ad  metam.  p.  iv.    ERhour,  gr.  Bom.  124.  127.    ASurbee,  die 
Meleagersage    .     .    .     zur  Bestimmung  der  QuelFen  von  Ov.  met.  8,  170  aqq.,  Z(ir. 
1880.    RFOrstkr,  Raub.  d.  Perseph.   (Stuttg.   1874)  84.    GKnaack,   anall.   alex- 
andrino-rom.,  Greifsw.    1880,   53;    quaestt.    Phaethonteae,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow. 
philol.  Unterss.  8,  22.    UvWilamowitz,  Herm.   18,  396;  ind.  lect.  Gott.   1884; 
Isyllos  V.   Epid.  60.      AKalkmann,  de  Hippolytis  Eurip.  quaestt.,   Bonn   1882. 
GPlaeun,  de  Nicandro  aliisque  poetis  gr.  ab  Ov.  in  met.  adhibitis,  Halle  1882. — 
AScHMEKEL,  de  Ovidiana  Pythagorae  doctrinae  (esp.  met.  15,  75)  adumbratione 
Greifsw.  1884.— The  attempt  of  WPetersem,  quaestt  Ov.,  Kiel  1877,  to  prove  that 
Parthenios'  work  was  Ovid's  only  original  has  entirely  failed.    GNick,  phil.  Anz. 
9,   554. — Quint.   4,   1,   77  ilia  vero  frigida  et  puerUia  eat  in  scholis  affeclatio^   ul 
ipse  traruituit  ejfficicU  aliquam    tUique  sentetUiam,     .     ,     ,     tU   Ovidius   lascivire   in 
yicTafiop^JxTfaiv  solet,  quern  tamen  excutare  neceasitoi  poteiL    Sen.  nat.  quaest.  3,  27, 
31  (cf.  above  §  247,  6). 

2.  Ovid,  trist.  1,  7,  13  camina  mutalcu  hominum  dicentia  formaa^  infdix  domini 
quodfuga  rupU  opus,  haec  ego  discedens^  aicut  bene  mulia  meorum^  ipse  me^  jx)8ui 
nuieitiut  in  igne  manu.  .  .  .  (23)  qu€ie  quoniam  non  aunt  penitus  auUata,  sed 
exatani^  pluribua  exemplia  acripta  fuiaae  reor  (cf.  trist.  4,  10,  62  sqq. ;  supposing 
Ovid  to  have  actually  burnt  them,  still  he  knew  that  they  were  preserved  else- 
where) .  .  .  (26)  nee  tamen  iUa  legi  poterunt  patienier  ah»  ullo^  neaciet  hia  aum- 
viam  ai  quia  abeaae  mauum.  ahUUum  mediia  opua  eat  incudibua  illud,  defuit  et  acriptia 
ultima  lima  meia.  .  .  .  (39)  quidquid  in  hia  igitiir  vitii  rude  carmen  fiahehit 
emendcUuru8y  ai  licuiaaet,  eram.  See  trist.  2,  255  dicta<iue  aunt  notna  {quamvia  manua 
ultima  coepto  defuit)  in  faciea  corpora  veraa  novaa,  559  pauca  quibua  prima  aurgena 
ab  origine  mundi  in  tua  deduxi  tempora^  Caeaar,  opua,  trist.  3,  14,  19  aunt  quoque 
mutatae  ter  quinque  txdumina  formae.  Sen.  nat.  quaest.  3,  27,  12.  Quint.  4,  1,  77. 
The  length  of  the  Metam.  according  to  an  epigram  in  the  MSS.  wa^  11985  lines 
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(our  vulgate  numljers  11996) :  Bibt,  antikes  Buohweaen  507. — *  Narrationes  faba- 
larum  quae  in  Ov.  Metam.  occurrunt '  (in  15  books),  in  the  Marcianus  (see  n.  8) 
without  the  name  of  the  author ;  in  a  later  Laur.  entitled  *  Donati  breviatio  fabu- 
larum  Ovidii^;  in  the  editions  it  is  for  some  unexplained  reason  attributed  to 
Lactantius  Placidus  (§  821,  10  e.g.  in  the  ed.  of  the  Met.,  Antyerp.  1591,  in  the 
Mythographi  lat.  by  Muncker  2,  p.  189  ;  cf.  2,  praef.  p.  vii).  Cf.  BFObstkr,  Baub 
d.  Perseph.  289.— In  1210  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt  composed  in  rhyme  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Met.,  which  was  remodelled  by  JOrg  Wickram  (Mayence  1545),  see 

1    §  251,  2.     *OptSlov  fierafiopifxaffeit  (a  Greek  translation  by  Maximus  Planudes)  ed. 

)     FBoissoNADB,  Par.  1822. — On  a  (worthless)  mediaeval  commentary  on  the  Met.  s. 

j  XI/XII  (in  the  Monac.  4610)  see  KMeiser,  Mtinch.  SBer.  18^  1,  47 ;  on  another 
s.  XV  MBHaureau,  acad.  des  inscript.  80,  2  (1883),  45.  Cf.  also  HStSedioiatk, 
Wien.  Stud.,  6, 142. 

8.  Manuscripts:  Laur.  Marc.  225  s.  XI,  Harl.  2610  s.  XI  (for  b.  l-III;  cf. 
BEllib,  joum.  of  phil.  12,  62 ;  collation  by  Ellis  in  the  anecd.  Oxon.  1  —  1885  — , 
5 ;  cf.  EEhWald,  JB.  1885  2,  181).  Laur.  86,  12  s.  XI,  fragments  in  Bern.  368  8. 
yni,  London  (Brit.  11967  s.  XI),  Leipzig  s.  X  (on  these  and  on  some  in  Munich 
ClHelmuth,  Mtinch.  SBer.  1883  1,  221).  The  numerous  late  MSS.  are  ofteo  much 
interpolated.  Ov.  MSS.  in  Paris  Ellis,  joum.  of  phil.  15,  241. — ABikse,  praef. 
metam.  p.  vi. — Critical  and  explanatory  editions  of  the  Met.  by  GEGiebig  ('Lps. 
1821-28  II  by  JCheJahn),  ECChrBach  (Hanover  1831-36  II),  DCGBaumoaetbk- 
Ceusius  (Lps.  1834),  VLoees  (Lpz.  1843). — Brecensuit  OKoen,  BerL  1880.  Ex- 
plained by  MHaupt,  OKorn  and  HJMOllbr  (Berl.  I'  1885,  IV  1881).  Ed. 
AZiNGERLE,  Prague  1884  (cf.  the  same  Wien.  Stud.  6,  59).  Explained  by  HMaghus, 
Gotha  1885  (and  the  same  writer  in  JJ.  135,  129;  Studd.  z.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  1887). 

Becent  selections  for  schools  e.g.  by  OEichkrt  (Bresl.*  1866),  JSiebelis  and 
FPoLLE  (Lpz.»3  1887  II),  LEnglmann  (Munich «  1878).  JMeuser,  Paderb.n886. 
B.  13  by  CHKeene,  Lend.  1884.  B.  13  and  14  by  ChSimmons,  Lond.  1887.— Lexicons 
for  the  Metamorphoses  by  OEichert  (Hanov.®  1886)  and  JSiebelis  (Lpz.*. 1885  by 

FPoLLE). 

4.  Liebau,  de  consilio  Ov.  in  comp.  met.,  Elberf.  1846.  GBreton,  metam.  Ov. 
quo  consilio  susceperit,  qua  arte  perfecerit,  Par.  1882.  Hennebergeu,  Ov.  met. 
contin.  seri«-*sqae,  Hild burgh.  1846.  Ludke,  Lautmaleri  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1871 ; 
rhythmische  Malerei  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1878.  79  II.  HLoewe,  denonnullis  figuris 
in  met.  I-VII,  Grimma  1863.  LScueibe,  de  sermonis  Ov.  proprietatibus  .  .  . 
in  metam.,  Halberst.  1880.  FUuban,  d.  Alliteration  in  Ov.  Met.,  Braunau  1882. 
JFavke,  de  Ovidio  novatore  vocabulorum  in  metam.,  Par.  1885. — IBekker,  variae 
lectt.  cod.  Berol.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  SBer.  1853.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  195.  JRappold,  z. 
Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  Met.,  Leoben  1870  (cf.  §  251,  7  ad  fin.).  PSchOnfeld,  Ov.s  Met. 
in  ihrem  Verhaltn.  zur  antiken  Kunst,  Lpz.-  1877.  LLange,  Leipz.  Studien  1, 
381.  HKOsTLiN,  Phil.  89,  175.  ClHellmuth,  zu  Ov.  Met.,  Kaiserslautem  1880. 
EGnesotto,  in  Ov.  met.,  Padua  1881.  REllis,  joum.  of  phil.  12,  62.  FPolle,  JJ. 
131,  889.     Ebekt,  d.  Anachronismus  in  Ov.  Met.,  Ansb.  1888. 

5.  Ti-anslations  by  AvBode  (Berl.  1816),  JHVoss  (Brunswick*  1829;  a  selec- 
tion, newly  revised  by  FLeo,  Stuttg.  1883),  HChrPfitz  (Stuttg.),  HLindemann 
(Lpz.  1853-50),  ESuchier  (Stuttg.  1858),  WvTippelskirch  (Berl.  1873). 

6.  Trist.  2,  549  sex  ego  fastorum  acripsi  totidemque  libellos  (sex  .  .  . 
totidemque  =  12  bb.,  see  fast.  6,  725;  scripsi  refers  to  his  labour  upon  the  work,  not 
to  its  completion),  cumque  suo  jinem  mense  volumen  habet.  idque  tuo  nuper  scripium 
sub  nomine^  Caesar  (Augustus),  et  tibi  sacratuvi  sors  mea  rupit  opus.    The  extant 
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work  is,  however,  dedicated  to  Grermanicus  (§  275,  4) ;  see  1,  8  sqq.  68.  285.  After 
the  death  of  Augustus  Ovid  probably  commenced  at  Tomi  a  revision  of  bb.  1-6  in 
order  to  dedicate  them  to  Germanicus,  but  (except  in  a  few  passages ;  e.g.  4,  81 
sqq.)  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  book.  Merkbl,  quaest^  Ov.  critt.,  Halle  1835 
and  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  cclvii.  ABiese  in  his  ed.  of  Ovid  3,  vi ;  JJ.  109,  563;  JB. 
1874/75  1,  248.  1877  2,  26.  HPeter  in  his  ed.  1,  p.  11 ;  JJ.  Ill,  499.  PGold- 
scHBioER,  de  retractione  fastorum  Ov.,  Halle  1877.  WKnosgel,  de  retractione 
fastorum  ab  Ovid.  Tomis  instituta,  Montabaur  1885  (and  HWinther,  WschrfklPh. 
1886,  826).  On  the  subject-matter  see  fast.  1,  1  tempora  cum  cau»i»  (alrlcus)  Latium 
dige^ta  per  annum  lapsaque  9ub  terras  artaque  signa  canam,  1,  7  sacra  recog- 
nosces  annalibus  eruta  priscis  et  quo  tit  merito  quaeque  noUUa  dies.  4,  11  tempora 
cum  eausis  ann€dibus  eruta  priscis  lapsaque  .  .  .  cano  (same  as  1,  2).  The  chief 
source  whence  Ovid  took  the  whole  framework  of  his  poem  was  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  which,  at  that  time,  had  not  long  been  published  (§  74,  3.  261, 1) : 
the  fragments  of  these  Fasti  extant  in  inscriptions  coincide  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  Ovid^s  statements,  and  the  calendar  of  Verrius  in  book  form  probably 
supplied  other  matter.  HWimthbs,  de  fastis  Verrii  Flacci  ab  Ovidio  adhibitis, 
Berl.  1885.  As  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  here  no  doubt  preferred  to  transfer 
into  verse  the  materials  thus  ready  to  his  hand  rather  than  to  work  them  out  for 
himself.  In  the  astronomical  portion  we  meet  with  numerous  errors  (LIdeler, 
Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  a,  1882, 137  ;  Hoffmann,  die  Auf-  und  Niedergftnge  etc.,  Trieste 
1879),  which  existed  only  in  part  in  liis  authorities.  Elsewhere  too  in  this  poet, 
who  cared  more  for  the  form  than  for  the  subject,  we  meet  with  numerous  blunders, 
cf.  e.g.  GNicK,  Phil.  41,  450.  Perhaps  Ovid  may  have  made  use  of  Eratosthenes' 
KaroffTtpifftJLoi  for  the  legends  connected  with  the  celestial  bodies.  See  CRobkrt  on 
Eratosth.  catast.  29.  Against  GhrHOlsen,  Varronianae  doctrinae  (from  the  anti- 
quitt.  div.  et  hum.)  quaenam  in  Ovidii  fast,  extent  vestigia,  Berl.  1880,  see  GNick, 
phil.  Anz.  11, 182 ;  Phil.  40,  880.  ABiese,  JB.  1881  2,  89.  Ovid  besides  probably 
turned  to  account  (especially  in  some  poetical  artifices)  Kallimachos'  Afrtd 
(HPktebs  ed.  1,  p.  15.  BFOrster,  Baub  d.  Perseph.  76.  EBhode,  gr.  Bom.  87). 
Are  there  traces  of  Livy  being  used?  see  KScuknkl,  ZfoG.  11,  401.  It  is  possible 
that  the  choice  of  this  subject  ma3'  have  been  suggested  by  the  unfinished  fifth  book 
of  Propertius  (Meekel  1.1.  p.  ccxlviii).  Of.  §  246, 2.  The  elegiac  form  shows  itself 
to  be  in  many  ways  less  appropriate  to  the  descriptive  subject. — On  calendars 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  Ovid's  Fasti  (extant  in  MSS.)  see  Meekel  pref.  to  his 
ed.  p.  LI II  and  GBoissiee,  rev.  de  phih  8,  55. 

7.  Manuscripts:  Yatic-Begin.  1709  (Petavianus)  s.  X,  also  Vatic.  8262 
(Ursinianus)  s.  XI,  Monac.  8122  (Mallerstorfiensis)  s.  XII/XIII;  besides  these, 
later  manuscripts,  often  much  interpolated.  Merkel  p.  cclxxi.  HPeter,  disp. 
crit.  de  Ov.  fastis,  Meissen  1877.  VLoers,  de  tribus  Ov.  fast.  codd.  MSS.  (with 
var.  lect.  of  the  cod.  Trevir.),  Treves  1857.  CMFrancken,  cod.  Fonteinii  ap.  Mer- 
kelium  in  fast.,  Mnemos.  12,  292. — FKrOger,  de  Ov.  fast,  recensendis,  Bostock 
1887. 

8.  More  recent  editions  of  the  Fasti  by  GEGieeio  (Lps.  1812-14  II)  and  es- 
pecially by  BMebkel  (ed.  et  interpr.,  Berlin  1841).  Explained  by  HPeter,  Lpz.' 
1879  II.— Text  by  OGOtulino,  Prague  1883.  With  notes  by  TKeiohtlbt,  Lond. 
1848,  FAPalrt,  Lond.'  188B,  GHHalulm,  Lond.  1881.  Criticism  and  explanation  : 
OKreussler  (Bautzen  1872).  HPeter,  Lps.  1874.  EHoffmamm,  JJ.  115,  896. 
GNicE,  Phil.  36,  428.  41,  445.  ABwse,  JJ.  117,  898.  WGilbbrt,  ib.  117,  771.- 
Translations  by  EFMetzoeb  (Stuttg.)  and  EKldssmann  (Stuttg.  1859).  WvTippei^ 
KiBCU,  BerL  1873. 
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9.  In  the  time  immediately  preceding  his  exile  Ovid  oompoeed  an  elegy  an  the 
death  of  Memalla  (§  222,  1) ;  Punt.  1,  7,90  cut  not  .  .  dediwuu  wudio  seriptm 
canenda  foro. 

250.  During  his  exile  Ovid  wrote  in  762/9-766/12  his  five 

^  books  of  Tristia,  and  the  continuation  of  them  in  the  four  books 

^  of  Epistles  ex  Ponto,  composed  with  failing  powers  and  hopes 

^    and  with  less  care,  from  765/12  nearly  until  the  death  of  the 

^    poet;  then  Ibis,  an  abusive  poem  in  elegiac  metre,  in  imitation 

/     of  Kallimachos,  against   an   anonymous   person   at   Borne   who 

endeavoured  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  exile.     The  panegyric 

poems  on  Augustus  and  Tiberius  (one  on  the  former  in  the  native 

Getic  dialect)  composed  also  at  Tomi,  have  not  come  down  to  us  ; 

the  didactic  poem  on  fish  (Halieutica),  in  imitation  of  Greek 

originals,  was  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

1.  Clironology  of  the  trist.  and  epp.  ex  Ponto,  recipients  of  the  letters  (whose 
names,  though  disguised  in  the  tristia,  are  mentioned  in  ex  Ponto,  n.2):  HBravdes, 
JJ.  115,  350.  CScHRADEB,  JJ.  115,  846;  131,  487.  EMeyer,  ZfGW.  82,  449. 
ThMatthiab,  JJ.  129,  206.  HSchulz,  quaestt.  Ovid.,  Greifsw.  1883.  GOrIber, 
quaestt.  Ovid.,  Elbarf.  1881 ;  Unterss.  lib.  Ov.  Briefe  aus  d.  Verbann.,  Elberf. 
1884.  BLoRENTZ,  de  amicorum  in  Ov.  trist.  personis,  Lpz.  1881.  GWartbnberg, 
quuestt.  Ovid,  de  trist.  Ibid.  epp.  ex  Ponto  temporibus,  Berl.  1884.  The  separate 
tristia  an*  arraiif;»id  clin^nologically,  the  books  were  published  separately:  I 
during  tlie  journey,  in  the  spring  of  762/9  a.d,,  II  consisting  of  a  letter  to 
Augustus  in  s<'lf-d<»fcnce,  elaborated  with  much  care  and  skill,  and  closing  with 
th(*  jM'tition  that  a  more  endurable  place  of  banishment  may  bs  assigned  to  him, 
writt<-n  at  Tomi  in  the  end  of  762/9;  III  763/10;  IV  commencement  of  764/11 
(cf.  4,  7,  1);  V  oommencomont  of  765/12  (cf.  5,  10,  1)  describes  Ovid's  departure 
from  Kome.  Tlie  ix)et's  letters  to  his  wife  are  especially  touching  (1,  6.  3,  3.  4, 
3.    5,5.  11.  14). 

For  trist.  1,  5,  11-3,  7,  I  and  4,  1,  12-4,  7,  5  the  most  important  MS.  is  the 
Ijaiiri'Utianus  olim  8.  Marci  223  s.  XI,  for  the  rf*st  of  the  work  especially  the 
(iuelfcrhyt.  Gud.  192  s.  XIII  and  Vatic.  1606  s.  XIII.  FTank,  de  tristibus  Ov. 
rwi'iist'udis,  (ireifsw,  1879. — Separate  editions  by  KMerkjsl  (Berl.  1837),  VLoers 
(TW'v.s  1K«)).  B.  1  by  SG0w»:n,  Lond.  1885.  Libri  V  rec  SGOwek,  Lond.  1889. 
— Contributions  to  research  and  criticism  on  the  manuscripts:  JPBixbkeld,  qu. 
Ov.  crit.  I  Bonn  18r)3.  II  Cologne  1855.  Ill  RhM.  14,  39 ;  obsa.  Ov.,  Bonn  1860. 
KEiiwAi.n,  ad.  hist,  carmm.  Ovid,  recensionemque  symbb.,  Gotha  1889. — Transla- 
tion by  H\Vi>LKKKL  (Stuttg.  1858)  and  ABkru  (with  Pont.,  Ibis  and  Halieut.,  Stuttg. 
1S<m). 

2.  The  epistles  ex  Ponto,  mostly  of  765/12,  at  first  published  separately,  were 
uft»>rwards  brouglit  out  collectively  in  three  books  766/13.  Pont.  3,  9,  51  nee  liber 
uf  fietff,  scd  uti  sua  cuique  daretur  littera,  projwsitum  curaque  nostra  fuii,  post  modo 
coUntas,  utcmwiue  sine  ordinc^  iunxi :  hoc  opus  elecium  ne  mihi  forte  pules.  The 
lat<»r  epistles  (down  to  769/16)  were  added  a«^  b,  4  (perhaps  only  after  the  death 
of  Ovid).  On  tlie  relation  of  this  work  to  the  Tristia  see  Pont.  1,  1,  16  non  minu9 
hoc  illo  triste  quod  ante  dedi.     rebus  idem  titulo  differt,  et  epistda  cui  sit  non  occyUaLo 
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nomine  missa  docel.  Ovid^s  store  of  words  is  quite  inexhaustible,  and  he  has  done 
his  best  in  point  of  variation,  yet  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  mucli 
variety.  Repetitions  and  slight  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  in  thought,  diction,  and 
metre,  are  not  rare  in  these  productions  of  melancholy.  His  flattery  and  adula- 
tion surpass  all  bounds. 

Manuscripts  (besides  the  Wolfenbattel  fragment  s.  VI / VII)  Hamburg,  s. 
XII,  Monac.  384  ('  Bavaricus ')  s.  XII/XIII  and  Monac.  19476,  concerning  them 
see  OKoRN,  Strehlen  1874.— O v.  ex  Ponto  1.  FV,  ad  codd.  fidem  apparatu  crit.  instr. 
OKoRN,  Lps.  1868  (cf.  OKorx,  zur  Hss.-Kunde  der  Br.  ex  P.,  Wesel  1866;  de  codd. 
duobus  carmm.  Ov.  ex  Ponto  Monac,  Strehlen  1874;  de  carm.  Ov.  ex  P.  compos, 
atrophica,  RhM.  22,  201).  B.  I  by  CHKeenk,  Lond.  1887.— BDihter,  de  Ov.  ex  P. 
libris,  Grimma  1858.  65  H.— Translated  by  HWOlpfel  (with  introduction  and 
notes,  Stuttg.  1858)  and  ABerg  (see  n.  1).— OIJJacobi,  de  syntax!  in  Ov.  trist.  et 
cpp.  ex  P.,  Lyck  1870.  ABothmaler,  emend.  Ov.  (on  Tr.  and  ex  P.),  Nordhausen 
1871. 

3.  The  title  of  Ibis  was  taken  from  a  similar  poem  of  Kallimachos  ag:ainst 
Apollonios  of  Bhod(?s  (v.  55).  It  was  written  after  the  50th  year  of  the  poet  (v.  1 
luHtris  his  iam  mihi  quinque  peractis)  in  Tomi  (v.  6.  11  et  aL)  during  the  lifetime 
of  Augustus  (v.  28)  and  before  the  composition  of  Pont.  4,  14 ;  cf.  44  exstat  eidhuc 
nemo  sauciua  ore  meo.  Riese^s  ed.  3,  vii.  GWartexbero,  quacstt.  Ov.  112. 
ThMatthias,  J  J.  129,  212.  The  name  of  the  person  attacked  is  at  first  withheld 
(v.  9.  51. 61. 637),  though  there  are  threats  of  subsequent  iambic  poems  with  mention 
of  the  name  (v.  53.  641).  From  v.  19  {dehuerat)  we  might  infer  him  to  have  been 
a  relation  or  former  friend  of  Ovid.  The  incongruity  between  the  elegiac  metre 
(which  was  used  also  by  Kallimachos  in  his  Ibis)  and  the  subject  is  admitted  by 
Ovid  himself  (v.  46),  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Kallimachos^  ambages  and  obscure 
(raecae)  subjects  (especially  those  taken  from  mythology)  were  not  in  general  his 
biwiness  (v.  57-60).  Against  OSchneideb,  Callimach.  2,  278  ABiese,  JJ.  109,  377 
argues  pertinently.    In  general  see  Ellis  pref.  to  his  ed. 

Manuscripts:  Turon.,  Cantabrig.,  both  s.  XII,  Vindob.  s.  XII/XIII,  AMaao, 
tlo  Ibid  is  Ov.  codd.,  Berne  1887. — On  the  confused  and  almost  useless  scholia  to  the 
Ibis  (in  Merkel  p.  460,  of  saec.  VI /VII)  see  BEhwald,  de  schol.  qui  est  ad  Ov. 
Ibin,  Gk)tha  1876.  JGekfckrn,  die  Kallimachuscitate  der  Ibis-Scholien,  Herm.  ^, 
91.  £>litions  with  the  Tristia ;  especially  by  BMerkel  (with  a  prolusio  ad  Ibin,  p. 
333).  Separate  edition :  ex  novis  codd.  ed.,  scholia  vet.,  commentariura  add.  BEllib, 
Oxf.  1881  (supplementary  notes:  joum.  of  phil.  1885,  93).  Criticism:  MSciimidt, 
RhM.  20,  457.  KSchenkl,  ZfoG.  34,  259.— Translated  (with  Halieut.  and  Nux)  by 
HWOlffkl  (Stuttg.  1867)  and  others. 

4.  The  fragment  (130  hexam.)  on  fishes,  in  the  Vienna  MS.  entitled  versus  Ovidi 
de  piscihus  et  feris  (this  addition  on  account  of  animals  being  mentioned  vs. 
49-81),  was  known  to  Pliny  as  Ovidi  Halieutica,  and  only  as  a  fragment.  Ovid  has 
treated  drily  and  without  much  success  the  thankless  subject-matter,  which  is  not, 
as  Pliny  (see  below)  asserts,  peculiar  to  the  author  and  based  on  personal  observa- 
tion of  th»»  fish,  but  is  derived  simply  from  Greek  books.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  in  spit*;  of  much  that  is  strange  in  diction  and  metrical  construction,  the 
genuineness  of  the  poem  is  undoubted. — Plin.  NH.  32,  11  mihi  videntur  mira  et 
quae  Ovidius  prodidit  piscium  ingenia  in  eo  volumine  quod  Ilalieuiieon  inserihitur ; 
ib.  152  his  adiciemus  ab  Ovidio  posita  nomina  (animalia  Birt)  quae  apud  neminem 
alium  reperiunturj  sed  forlassis  in  Ponto  nascentia^  ubi  id  volumen  supremis  suis 
temporibus  incohavit.  In  the  list  of  his  authorities  for  b.  81  ex  .  .  .  Ovidio 
and  for  b.  32  «x    .    .    .    Ovidio  poeta.    In  the  face  of  these  pasMiges  to  allow  as 
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we  most,  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  the  identical  poem  of  which  a  frafj^ment 
is  preserved  to  us,  and  yet  to  assert  on  the  other  hand  that  this  was  a  forgery  de- 
liberately written  under  the  name  of  Ovid  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.,  is 
an  inadmissible  evasion  which  is  not  made  more  plausible  by  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  Yergilian  Culex. — The  best  MSS.  Yindob.  277  (Sannazarianus)  s.  IX  and 
Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X :  an  edition  (with  Grattius  and  others;  see  §  258, 
1)  by  MHaupt,  Lpz.  1888.  Already  Musbtus  and  others  doubted  Ovid^s  author- 
ship. See  also  WHabtkl,  ZfoG.  17,  884  and  esp.  ThBirt,  de  Halieuticis  Ovidio 
poetae  falso  adscriptis,  Berl.  1877 ;  cf .  the  same  writer's  antikes  Buchwesen  2SS, 
The  genuineness  was  defended  by  AZingsbls,  kl.  philol.  Abhandl.  (Innsbr.  1877) 
2, 1 ;  cf.  ib.  114 ;  and  ZfoG.  80,  178. 

5.  A  poem  on  Tiberius^  triumph  (16  Jan.  766/18,  HSchulz  1.1. 15),  accompanied 
by  Pont.  8,  4  (to  Rufinus).    Cf.  ib.  2,  5,  27.    KSchradbb,  JJ.  139,  218. 

6.  In  point  of  linguistic  interest  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  Getic  poem 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  his  successor,  and  his  family,  on  which  see  ex  Pont.  4,  18, 
19 ;  cf .  8,  2,  40 ;  see  also  trist.  8,  14,  48. 

7.  For  another  poem  on  the  death  of  Augustus  see  Pont.  4,  6, 17 ;  cf.  4,  9,  181. 


261.  The  authority  enjoyed  by  Ovid  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  still 
longer  with  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  his 
verse,  were  the  reason  that  at  an  early  time  and  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  many  productions,  especially  in  elegiacs,  were 
ascribed  to  his  name.  Such  productions  of  ancient  date,  and 
belonging  to  a  good  period,  are  the  elegy  entitled  Nux  and  the 
Consolatio  ad  Li  via  m  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  jocular  poems 
such  as  the  Elegia  de  pulice,  de  vetula,  the  verses  de  philomela 
and  others. 

1.  The  philosopher  Seneca  shows  his  intellectual  affinity  with  Ovid  in  his 
prtHlileetion  for  quoting  him,  e.g.  benef.  4,  14,  1.  5,  15,  3.  nat.  quaest.  2,  44,  1. 
8,  1,  1.  3,  20,  3.  3,  26,  4.  The  frequent  quotations  from  Ovid  in  Quintilian  show 
his  great  authority  in  the  scliools  of  the  rhetoricians  of  the  period.  The  later 
poets  imitated  Ovid  industriously  (trist.  4,10^  bbutque  ego  niaioresj  sic  nie  coluere 
minorea)^  e.g.  the  Priapoa,  Manilius,  Seneca,  Lucanus,  Calpurnius  (paneg.  ad 
Pisonem),  Silius  Italicus  (Homerus  latinus),  Statins,  Martialis  and  many  others. 
Cf.  also  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  13G. — The  (perhaps  incomplete)  inscription  Ovidi- 
anus  poeta  hie  quiescit  OIL.  10,  6271  Wilm.  2480  refers  to  an  imitator  of  Ovid  (cf. 
§  231,  3). 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages  especially  the  Metamorphoses  (see  §  249,  2),  the  Ars 
and  the  Ileroides  were  much  read,  employed  and  imitated:  see  KBartsch,  Al- 
brecht  von  Halberstadt  und  Ovid  im  Mittelalter,  Quedlinb.  1861.  HDungeb,  die 
Sage  vom  trojanischen  Kriege  (Drtsd.  1869)  p.  49.  53  and  elsewhere.  See  also 
btjlow  n.  6.  ad  fin. 

8.  No.  3  of  the  P  r  i  a  p  e  a  (§  254,  5)  is  attrihuted  by  Sen.  controv.  1.  2,  22  (p.  92 
K.)  to  Ovid  {Ovidianum  illud  '  inepta  loci  \  a  passage  found  Priap.  3,  8^^     It  is  pes- 
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Bible  that  other  pieces  of  that  collection  are  by  Ovid  (cf.  Wssxickk,  Priapei.  p. 
120-124.    126-ldlX  thoagh  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

4.  The  elegy  of  N  u  x  (in  182  lines,  P.  Ovidii  X€uonU  liber  mmcia  in  the  Laur.) 
somewhat  diffuse  and  rhetorically  ornate  (e.  g.  v.  108. 175^  but  pore  and  fluent  in 
metrical  construction  and  in  parts  of  graceful  style.  The  subject  is  a  develop* 
ment  of  a  Greek  theme  (anth.  Pal.  9,  3),  being  the  complaint  of  a  nut-tree  concem- 
iug  ill-treatment,  with  moomful  reflections  on  better  times  and  manners  (e.  g.  v. 
23).  C€ie»ar  .  .  deut  v.  142.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  assigning  the  composi- 
tion of  this  poem  to  a  time  soon  after  Ovid.  LMOllbk,  de  re  metr.  49 ;  ARiesk 
JJ.  101, 282.  According  to  Wilamowitz  1.1. 400  it  is  a  wuini/ettrnm  indicium  against 
Ovid^s  authorship  that  mMeracm  iUud  ^fornianj'  quod  .  .  .  Ocidius  constaMter 
viiavU  should  occur  in  the  poem :  it  is  unfortunate  that  Ovid  uses  the  proscribed 
forwitan  more  than  eighty  times  (AKuxz,  Ov.  de  medic,  fac.  p.  54).  WFkOhseh, 
Phil.  Suppl.  5,  46  takes  it  to  be  a  youthful  work  of  Ovid.  The  earliest  MS.  is  a 
Laur.  s.  XI  (§  250,  1).  Printed  e.  g.  with  a  commentary  by  FLimdkxaxk,  Zittau 
1844.  New  critical  revision  by  UvWilamowiti,  conmientt.  Mommsen.  890  and 
EBliuEHs  PLM.  1.  90.  Supplements  to  the  collation  of  the  Laur.  ARiesk,  JB.  1878, 
2,  160.  GOoETZ,  quaestt  misc.  Ill,  Jena  1889,  p.  vii.— Translated  by  HWOlffki. 
see  §  250,  3  ad  fln.). 

5.  P,  Ocidii  Nawnia  conaolatio  ad  Liviam  Augustam  de  morie  Drmni 
XeroniayJUii  eius,  qui  in  Germania  tnorbo periit :  this  poem  is  extant  in  a  fow  quite 
late  MSS.  (Dresd.,  Laur.  36,  2,  Urbinas  353,  Brit.  11978,  Ottobon.  1469,  all  s.  XV ; 
set'on  this  subject  KSchknkl,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  56.  7,  389,  where  are  also  the  complete 
collations),  and  is  printed  in  the  ed.  Bomana  of  Ovid's  works,  a.  1471  (not  however 
in  the  contemporary  Bononiensis),  in  the  Veneta  of  1472  and  subsequently :  most 
recently  in  MHaupt's  op.  1,  315  and  EBahrens'  PLM.  1,  104.  In  the  Laur.  86,  2 
there  is  a  vita  Ovidii,  in  which  we  read  concerning  the  consolatio  as  a  poem  by 
Ovid :  quae  nuper  inventa  est  (see  HCbnkr  1.1.  427).  This  is  a  rhetorical  exercise 
by  a  petty  imitator  of  Ovid  and  Propertius,  and  also  of  Tibullus  and  Vergil,  who 
had  before  him  Seneca^s  oonsolationes  (§  289,  4,  6.  11.  12) ;  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
first  elegy  on  Maecenas  (§  229,  3),  and  probably  also  dates  fn>m  the  first  century. 
EWagneb,  de  Martiale  imitatore,  KOnigsb.  1880.  44  supposes  that  the  author  of 
this  elegy  on  Maecenas  intends  by  its  opening  words  Dejieram  iuv^nis  tritti  modo 
carmine  fata  to  designate  himself  as  the  author  of  the  consolatio.  Haupt  (Epicedion 
Drusi,  Lps.  1849  =  op.  1,  815)  held  the  poem  to  have  been  composed  by  some 
Italian  scholar  of  the  15th  cent.,  because  up  to  the  present  time  no  early  MSS.  of  it 
have  been  discovered  and  the  poem  shows  an  absence  of  all  }K)sitive  information 
which  might  not  be  derived  from  well-known  writers  (see  however  Isari/us  88(> 
and  Daciue  Appulue  888),  etc.  See  for  the  contrary  view  FTiiAdlkr,  de  Ovidii 
consolat.  etc.,  Anclam  1851  and  esp.  EHCbxeb,  Herm.  13,  145.  427 ;  cf.  besides 
FBOcHSLER,  phil.  Kritik  (Bonn  1878)  21.  EBIurkns,  PLM.  1,  97.  KSchknkl  1.1. 
See  in  addition  Ghdppk,  Aeacus  157,  JMahly,  de  Drusi  atq.  Maecen.  epicfdiis  etc., 
Bos.  1873.  HNbttlkship,  the  latinity  of  epic.  Dr.,  Transact,  of  Oxf.  phil.  soc. 
1885/86,  16.  OHiHSCHFBLD,  Berl.  SBer.  1886,  1164.  WWildino,  de  aetate  conso- 
lationis  ad  Liv.  deque  carmm.  consolatoriorum  ap.  Gr.  et  Bom.  hist.,  Marb.  1889. 

6.  A  collection  of  most  of  the  spurious  Ovidiana  in  Qoldast,  Catalecta  Ovidii,  J 
Francof.  1610.     Of  mediaeval  origin  are  the  lines  de  philomela  (§  23,  8),  de  pedi-  ,^ 
oulo,  de  medicamine  aurium  (MS.  in  Berne,  Sinmkb  1,  543.      Hagkn~429),  de  pulice 
(by  Ofllius  Sergianus)  and  the  three  books  de  vet  u  1  a  (HCocniEBis,  la  Vielle,  ou  les 
derniers  amours  d^Ovide,  potoie  fran9ai8  du  XIV  si^cle  etc,  pr6c^6  de  recherches 
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8ur  Pauteur  de  Vetula,  Paris,  1861).  De  anulo  and  Sonmiam  are  in  Ovid.  am.  2, 
15  and  3,  5  though  they  have  frequently  been  copied  with  spurious  pieces  in  MS8. 
Cf.  KBartsch,  Albr.  v.  Halberst  p.  iv. — Tables  of  contents  for  the  Vergilian  poemi* 
wrongly  attributed  to  Ovid :  §  231,  8.  Cf.  ROpitz,  Lpa.  Stud,  6,  298.  Various 
works  on  Ovid  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  HStSedlmater,  Wien.  Stud.  6, 142  ;  alsp 
JHuEMKR,  ZfoG.  32,  415. 

7.  Collective  editions  e.g.  by  GBersmann  (Lps.  1582  sqq.  cum  notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1601),  by  DHeinsius  (Leid.  1629  III),  but  esp.  by  Nicolaus  Heinsius  (Am- 
stelod.  1652.  1658,  the  best  in  1661  III ;  cum  Heinsii  notis  integris  (these  have  also 
api>eared  separately)  cur.  JFFischer,  Lps.  1758  II  (with  ind.  verbb.),  illustr.  DCris- 
PINU8  in  us.  Delphini,  Lyons  1689  IV  (vol.  4  ind.  verbb.),  ed.  PBurman  (cum  notis 
variorum,  Amstelod.  1727  IV  [with  ind.  verbb.] ;  praefatio,  ib.  1756) ;  cum  notis 
variorum,  Oxf.  1827  V  (in  it  are  RBkntley's  MS.  notes).  First  methodical  revision 
with  praefationes  criticae  by  KMerkrl  (and  REhwald,  Lps.  *  1888  sqq.  III). — Ed. 
AKeise,  Lpz.*  1889  sqq.  III.  Ed.  OGOthlino,  HStSedlmayer,  AZingerle,  Prague 
1883  sqq. — Criticism  (besides  what  is  cited  above)  Madvio,  adv.  2,  66.  Berok,  op.  1, 
655.  AZinoerle,  kl.  phil.  Abhh.  3  (Innsbr.  1882),  35.  JEappold,  ZfOG.  32,  401. 
801  and  many  other  treatises.  Literary  reviews  of  Ovid  by  ARiese  and  REhwald, 
JB.  1873,  137.  1874/75  1,  229.  1876  2, -97.  1877  2,  20.  1878  2,  241.  1881  2,  72. 
1882  2,  157.  1885  2,  125. 

252.  Among  those  friends  of  Ovid,  who  attempted  poetical 
composition,  the  oldest  are  the  epic  poet  Ponticus,  who  was  also 
on  friendly  terms  with  Propertius,  the  translator  Tuticanus,  Macer, 
who  was  somewhat  younger,  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
Trojan  legends,  and  S  a  bin  us,  the  author  of  answers  to  the 
heroic  Epistles  of  Ovid  and  of  a  work  resembling  his  Fasti ;  then 
also  Cornelius  Severus,  an  epic  poet  who  chose  his  subject  from 
the  history  of  the  time  (bellum  siculum) ;  Albinovanus  Pedo, 
the  author  both  of  a  Theseis  and  of  an  epic  poem  on  a  subject 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  as  well  as  of  epigrams ;  and 
others.  Outside  of  this  circle,  Eabirius  and  Sextilius  Ena  of 
Corduba  chose  their  material  from  the  recent  Civil  Wars.  Most 
of  the  epic  poets,  however,  followed  the  track  of  the  Alexandrines, 
and  besides  Homer  the  Cyclic  poets  were  also  made  use  of.  Epic 
poems  of  this  kind  on  mythological  subjects  were  written  by 
lullus  Antonius  and  Largus,  Camerinus,  Lupus,  Abronius  Silo, 
and  others. 

1.  The  principal  source  of  information  on  the  poets  contemporary  with  Ovid  is 
ex  Ponto  4, 10,  a  jKJom  wliich,  however,  gives  only  indirect  allusions  and  is  obscure 
and  corrupt  in  parts  (on  its  c^mstruction  see  Euwald  1.1.).  In  general  see  tlie 
treatises  (cited  §  250,  1)  by  GGkauer,  GWartkndeug,  BLorentz  and  by  OHknnio 
(§247,2  ad  fin.)  and  also  REhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  140.— Trist.  4,  10,  47  Ponticus 
heroo,  Bassns  quoque  darun  iambo,  dulcia  convirtus  mevibra  fuere  met.  An  allusion 
to  the  latter  occurs  probably  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  21  vdivolique  maris  vates^  cni  credere 
possis  carmina  caerultos  comjMsuisse  deos  (this  is  disputed  by  OHauue,  carm.  ep.  p. 
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19).  That  he  wrote  a  Thebaid  appears  from  Phop.  1,  7,  1  dum  tibi  Cadmeae  dicun- 
tur^  Pontice^  Thebae  armaque  fratemae  tristia  milititie^  atque^  iia  aim  fdix^  primo 
contendU  Honiero  etc.  of.  ib.  9^9  quid  tibi  nunc  misero  prodesi  grave  dicere  carmen 
aut  Amphioniae  moenia  fiere  lyrae  f  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  imitated  Antimachoe. 
He  seems  to  have  been  still  living  when  Ovid  wrote  Pont.  4, 16. 

2.  Tuticanus  is  mentioned  as  a  friend  in  youth  and  a  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  12,  20.  Besides  this  letter,  4,  14  is  also  addressed  to  him,  both  with  the 
observation  that  the  trochaic  measure  of  the  name  did  not  agree  with  dactylic 
metre.  Hence  his  name  is  avoided  ib.  4,  16,  27  et  qui  Maeoniam  Fhaeacida  vertit 
(the  translator  of  the  story  of  Nausikaa).  But  that  he  is  meant  appears  from  ib. 
4,  12, 27  diynam  Maeoniis  Phaeacida  condere  chartia  cam  U  Pieridea  perdocuere  deae, 
lb.  v.  25  shows  that  he  was  very  strict  in  |x>int  of  form. 

8.  M  a  c  e  r  (who  should  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  didactic  poet  of  the 
same  name,  §  223,  4)  was  Ovid's  companion  in  his  travels  in  Asia  and  Sicily  (Pont. 
2, 10,  21.  31).  He  calls  him  Hiacua^  Pont.  4, 16,  6,  and  he  seems  to  have  treated 
the  legends  antecedent  to  the  Iliad,  i.e.  Antehomerica  (am.  2,  18,  1  carmen  ad 
iratum  dum  tu  perducia  AchiUen primaque  iuralia  induia  arma  viria^  noa^  Macer^  .  .  . 
ceaaamua)j  cf.  Pont.  2,  10,  13  tu  cania  aetemo  quidquid  reatabat  Homero,  ne  careant 
aumma  traica  bella  manu),  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Cyclic  poets;  cf.  Hennig  1.1. 
(see  n.  1)  22.  BEuwald,  JB.  1885  2,  142.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Macer 
mentioned  by  Quint.  6,  3,  96  (see  above  §  223,  4  ad  fin.).  The  opinion  (of  Werns- 
DOBF  and  others)  is  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  (the  grandson  of  the  Pom- 
peian  Theophanes of  Mytilene)  Pompeius  Macer,  to  whom  Augustus  ordinandaa 
bybliothecaa  delegavercU  (Suet.  lul.  56  extr.).  Perhaps  he  may  also  have  been  a 
grammarian ;  Prise.  GL.  2,  13,  9  auctoritaa  quoque  tarn  Varronia  quam  Macri  teate 
Cenaorino  nee  k  nee  q  nee  h  tit  numero  adhibei  litterarum.  The  son  of  this  Macer 
was  probably  the  praetor  of  768/15  a.d.  (Tag.  ann.  1,  72,  cf.  6, 18  praetoriua)^  who 
together  with  his  father  {iliuatria  equea  rom.^  Tag.  ann.  6,  18)  died  a  voluntary 
death,  a.  786/33  a.d. 

4.  Ovid.  am.  1, 18,  27  meua  Sabinua,  Pont.  4, 16,  IS  et qui  Penelopae  reacribere 
tii««i/  i[/Ztxefi  (cf .  am.  2, 18, 27),  .  .  .  quique  auamftriaemem  imperfectumquedierum 
(GlIser,  B.hM.  1}437)  deaeruit  celeri  morte  Sabinua  opua.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
epic  poem,  the  title  of  which  is  corrupt,  was  actually  finished.  In  point  of  chron- 
ology he  might  be  the  SabiniLs  mentioned  by  Hor.  ep.  1,  5,  27.  His  gentile  name 
is  not  known.    Cf.  §  248,  3  (1.  12)  and  4. 

5.  Quint.  10,  1,  89  Comeliua  Sever ua^  etiamai veraificator  quam  poeta  melior^  ai 
tamen  ad  exemplar  primi  libri  bellum  Siculum  (with  Sex.  Pompeius,  a.  716/38  sqq.) 
peracripaiaaelj  vindicaret  aibi  iure  aecundum  locum  (among  the  Boman  epic  poets). 
Valer.  Prob.  GL.  4,208,  16  Comdiua  Severua  rerum  romanarum  lib.  I  dicit  ^pelagum 
poniumque  moveriJ*  As  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  9  alludes  only  to  a  carmen  regale  which 
Severus  L(Uio  dedit  (cf.  Pont.  4,  2, 1 ;  see  below),  the  b.  sic.  probably  formed  part  of 
these  res  romanae.  GWartrnbero,  quaestt.  Ovid.,  Berl.  1884,  100  takes  a  difierent 
view.  From  this  epic  may  be  the  quotation  in  Sen.  suas.  2,  12,  the  cwwdttd^utf  in 
ScHOL.  Pers.  1,  95,  the  quotations  in  Charib.  GL.  1, 80,  7.  81,  16  ( -  GL.  7,  291,  8). 
86,  7.  100,  24.  107,  29  (=  GL.  5,  590,  23).  Diomed.  GL.  1,  378,  2.  schol.  Bern,  ad 
Luc.  9,  402,  RA  well  as  the  description  of  Aetna  mentioned  by  Sen.  ep.  79,  5  (cf. 
App.  b.  c.  5, 117).  From  the  same  also  the  25  eloquent  and  elegant  hexameters  on 
the  death  of  Cicero  in  Sen.  suas.  6,  26  (with  the  introductory  observation :  nemo  ea 
tot  diaertiaaimia  viria  meliua  Ciceronia  mortem  defievit  quam  Severua  Corneliua).    A 
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line  giveii  without  special  mention  of  the  author  in  an  incomplete  paaeage  of 
Charis.  GL.  1, 105, 19,  by  collation  with  gramm.  de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  588,  2,  has 
been  proved  to  belong  to  Cornelius  (Severus ;  cf .  ib.  588,  26.  590,  1).  This  line  is 
in  Charisius  followed  by  the  words :  cuius  (Com.  Sav.)  moveremur,  inqnU  Miniu*^ 
auciorHate^  si  quidquam  eo  carmine  puerilius  dixisset.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  875,  22  is 
doubtful,  where  after  Severus  the  quotation  given  by  Peiscian.  GL.  2,  546,  21  but 
corruptly,  (in  VIII  de  statu  suo  ad  quern  etc.)  seems  to  have  been  lost ;  this  quota- 
tion has  not  yet  been  put  into  any  metrical  form  such  as  would  agree  with  the 
well-known  elegance  of  Com.  Sev.,  whence  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  it  to  Cassius 
Sev.  (§  267,  11) ;  lastly  Severus'  claim  to  two  anonymous  hexameters  in  Crab  is. 
GL.  1,  287,  4  is  quite  uncertain.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  2  is  addressed  to  Com.  Sev.  (v. 
1  o  votes  magnorum  maxime  regum ;  11  fertile  pectus  hahes  interque  Helicona  colentes 
uberius  nuili  provenit  ista  seges^  i.e.  carmina\  and  so  perhaps  is  1, 8  (v.  2  pars  animae 
magna^  Severe^  meae,  25  o  iucunde  sodalis)^  though  4,  2  Ovid  apologises  eius  adhuc 
nomen  nostras  tacuisse  libdlos  (v.  8).  In  general  see  Wernsdorf,  PLM.  4,  25 ;  the 
fragments  ib.  217  and  FPU.  352.— JBecker,  Zf AW.  1848,  587.  OHaube,  de  carm. 
ep.  (Bresl.  1870)  p.  10. 

6.  Albinovanus  Pedo;  the  correct  sequence  of  names — for  Albino  van  us  is 
the  gentile  name,  see  EHt^BNER,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  32 — occurs  in  Sen.  oontr.  2,  2, 12  p. 
180  and  233  K ;  it  is  inverted  Pedo  Albin.  in  Sen.  ep.  122, 15 ;  both  names  occur 
separately  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto  4,  10,  4.  65  ;  elsewhere  the  poet  is  only  named  as  Pedo, 
his  praenomen  is  unknown.     He  is  probably  the  praef.  eqq.  Pedo  mentioned  in 
Tag.  ann.  1,  60.   Cf.  also  above  §  242,  5.    The  philosopher  Seneca  knew  him  per- 
sonally, calls  him  fabuleUor  elegantissimus  and  gives  a  specimen  of  this  gift  of  his 
for  stories  (ep.  122, 15).    Another  of  his  good  stories  is  given  by  Sen.  controv.  2, 
10,  12  (p.  180  K.).     A  witty  saying  of  his  in  Quint.  6,  3,  61.    Martial,  who  in  one 
instance  calls  him  doctus  (see  §  213,  2),  mentions  him  repeatedly  as  one  of  his  fore- 
runners and  a  master  of  epigram.    Cf.  also  Sidon.  Apoll.  1,  256. — He  is  enumerated 
among  the  epic  writers  by  Quint.  10,  1,  90.    liahirius  ac  Pedo  non  indigni  cognilione^ 
si  va^^et.    He  wrote  a  Theseis;  see  Ovid  in  the  epistle  ex  Ponto  4, .10,  71.  75  ad- 
dressed to  Pedo  (carissime  v.  3).    Concerning  an  epic  poem  on  a  Roman  subject  see 
Sen.  suas.  14  latini  declamatorts  in  desci'iptione  Oceani  non  nimis  viguerunt,     .     .     . 
nenw  illarum  poiuit  tanto  spiritu  dicere  quant o  Pedo,  qui  navigante  Germanico  dicit 
'  iam  pridem,  etc.'     Here  follow  23  hexameters  of  sonorous  cadence  and  rhetorical 
descriptive  style  (commente^l  on  by  Wkrnsdork,  PLM.  4,  229 ;  cf.  MHaupt,  op.  3, 
412.      ThBerok,  men.  Anc.  97.  124,      OHaube,  Albin.  Pedo  12).      The  description 
refers  to  the  storm  which  the  fleet  of  Germanicus  encountered  in  the  North-sea 
769/16  A.I).,  see  Tag.  ann.  2,  23;  not  to  the  expedition  of  Drusus  to  the  North-sea 
742/12  A.D.,  as  Haube  Alb.  Pedo  21  and  others  suppose.    PHOfer,  d.  Feldz.  dcs 
Germanicus  im  J.  16,  Festschr.  z.  Bsgriiss.  d.  Dessauer  Phil.- Vers.,  Bernb.  1884, 
attempts  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that  Tacitus  made  us?  of  this  epic.     Haube,  de 
carm.  ep.  (1870)  14  and  Albin.  Pedo  22  refers  also  to  Albinovanus  Prisc.  GL.  2, 
301,  20  Alhinus  rcrum  romanarum  I  (followed  by  three   hexameters),  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  twice  rej)eated  use  of  cui  as  an  iambic.    Cf.  §  383,  8.    To  conclude 
(with  Wkiciiert,  rell.  poett.  382,  Haubk,  Albin.  Pedo  9  and  others)  from  the  epithet 
sidereus  (Ov,  Pont.  4,  16,  6  Iliacusque  Macer  [above  n.  3)  sidereusque  Pedo)  that 
Pedo  wrote  de  sideribus  is  so  much  the  less  admissible  as  Ovid  Pont.  4,  10 — where 
the  description  of  the  freezing  of  the  Pontus  should  have  been  set  down  to  Pedo's 
interest  in  natural  phenomena — expressly  gives  a  personal  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  description  (v.  65),  and  in  this  poem  mention  is  made  (not  of  the  supposed 
phenomena  but)  only  of  the  Thessis  (v.  71)  of  Pedo.    Concerning  sidereus  cf.  the 
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passage  quoted  from  Sem.  suas.  1,  14  and  Or.  Pont.  4, 10,  76,  also  Golum.  10,  484. 
In  gen.  see  OHaubb,  zur  Kenntn.  des  Alb.  Pedo,  Fraustadt  1880. 

7.  Cams  (the  gentile  name  unknown),  the  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Germanicns 
(Pont.  4, 13,  47),  non  dubioa  inter  sodales,  vere  canu  (ib.  v.  2 ;  cf.  trist.  8,  5, 17).  On 
their  joint  studies  in  poetry  see  Pont.  4, 18,  48,.  An  allusion  to  his  epic  poem  on 
Hercules  ib.  v.  11  and  4, 16,  7  et  qui  lunonem  laesisset  in  Hercule  (by  composing 
poetry  on  him)  Carus,  lunonia  si  non  iam  gener  (as  the  husband  of  Hebe)  ille  fortl. 
Cf.  Sen.  Here.  Oet.  1441,  and  Octavia  216.— Possibly  it  is  from  a  Heracleis  of  this 
period  that  was  derived  the  hexameter  Barbarus  aere  cavo  tubicen  dedit  .  .  . 
signa  (CIL.  4,  1069»),  which  occurs  imder  a  Pompeian  wall-painting  (Hesione  set 
free  by  Herakles  and  Telamon,  WHklbio,  campan.  Wandgem.  1182  pi.  xiv). 
REhwald,  Phil.  46,  640. 

8.  A  list  of  epic  poets  who  wrote  on  mythological  subjects  is  given  in  Ovid. 
ex  Pont.  4,  16,  17  ingeniique  sui  dictus  cognomine  Largus^  gaUica  qui  phrygium, 
duxit  in  arva  senem,  quique  canit  domiio  Camerinus  ah  Hercule  Troiam,  ib.  v. 25 
Trimuiriusque  suae  Peraeidos  auctor^  et  auctor  Tantalidae  reducia  Tyndaridosque 
Lupus.  Largus,  who  appears  to  have  written  on  the  legendary  settlement  of 
Antcnor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  supposed  to  be  the  faithless  friend  and  accuser  of 
Cornelius  Gallus  (§  282,  2),  called  Valerius  Largus  (Dio  58, 28).  Camerinus,  whose 
subject  was  the  capture  of  Troy,  might  be  identical  with  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus, 
consul  762/9  a..d.  Lupus  (who  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaos  and 
Helena)  is  generally  identified  with  the  rhetorician  Butilius  Lupus  (§  270).  Tri- 
nacrius  («Siculus ?)  does  not  look  like  a  proper  name;  a  Perseid  had  been  written 
among  the  Greeks  by  Choirilos  and  Musaios.  See  Merkel^s  edition  of  the  Tristia 
etc.  p.  376. — The  words  of  Ovid  Pont.  4, 16,20  concerning  Tascus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  exclusively  epic  poets,  quique  sua  nomen  Fhyllide  Tuscus  hahei  may  mean : 
'  Tuscus,  who  is  named  after  his  epyllion  on  the  story  of  Damophon  and  Phyllis ' 
(see  Ov.  Her.  2)  i.e.  who  has  been  sumamed  Damophon  as  though  he  were  the 
admirer  of  the  Phyllis  celebrated  in  his  poem.  In  that  case  Tuscus  should  be 
identified  with  Damophoon,  the  pseudonymous  friend  of  Propertius  (8,  22).  Cf. 
AKiKssLiNG,  coniecturae  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.  Merkel  l.L  878  suggested  that  he 
might  be  the  grammarian  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  268,  8).  On  lullus  Antonius  see  § 
242,  6. 

9.  Vkll.  2,  86,  8  inter  quae  {ingenia)  maxime  nostri  aevi  eminent  princeps  car- 
minum  Vergilius  Rahiriusque  (while  Horace  is  not  mentioned  !).  Quikt.  judges 
more  sensibly  10,  1,  90  (above  n.  6).  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  5  magnique  Rahirius  oris. 
An  hexameter  by  Babirius  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  65,  9.  Other  notices  in  the  gramm. 
de  dub.  rom.  GL.  5,  578,  7.  18.  590, 19.  Cf.  FPB.  856  and  MHaupt,  op.  1,  158. 
On  the  subject  of  his  poem  see  Sex.  benef.  6,  8, 1  egregie  mihi  videtur  M,  Antonius 
apud  Rabirium  poetam  .  .  .  exctamare  ^  hoc  haheo  quodcumque  dediJ*  From  this 
indication  of  the  subject-matter,  he  is  supposed  by  Ciampitti  and  others  to  be  the 
author  of  the  fragment  discovered  in  the  papyrus  no.  817  of  Herculaneum  (speci- 
men in  Zamobmeister-Wattbmbach^s  exempl.  codd.  pi.  8;  Hayter^s  copy  is  fac- 
similed in  WScott's  fragm.  Herculanensia,  Oxf.  18^)  on  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  death  of  Kleopatra ;  see  Volumina  Herculan.  (Naples  1809)  2,  7  sqq. 
JThKreyssio,  carminis  latini  de  bello  actiaco  sive  alexandrino  fragmenta,  Lps. 
1814,  and  esp.  after  his  comm.  de  Sail.  hist,  fragm.  (Meisssn  1885)  p.  117.  AL. 
482,  cf.  2,  VI.  PLM.  1,  214.  Cf.  AWeichkrt,  de  L.  Vario  157, 168.  EEllis,  Joum. 
of  phil.  16,  81.     Those  fragments  actually  exhibit  a  preference  for  the  same 
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caesura  which  is  noticed  in  the  citation  in  Sen.  1.1.    The  mention  of  Atropos  pointu 
to  a  treatment  of  the  subject  similar  to  that  in  the  Aeneld  (cf.  §  228,  n.  5). 

• 

10.  Sen.  suas.  6, 27  Sextilius  Ena  {f^fuit  homo ingeniosus niagis quam,  erudUtu^ 
inaeqtuilia  poeta  et  plane  quibuadam  locis  tctlia  quales  esse  Cicero  (pArch.  26)  CordM- 
benses  poetas  ait^  pingut  quiddam  sonantes  atque  peregrinum.  is  fianc  ipsam  pro- 
scriptionem  (of  Cicero)  recitaturua  in  domo  Mesaalae  Corvini  .  .  ,  in  principio 
hunc  versum  .  .  .  recitavit  ^  deflendus  Cicero  est '  etc.  From  this  and  the  preceding 
expression  municipem  nostrum  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Corduba. 

11.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  10  et  cum  suhtili  Priscus  uterque  Numa.  The  con- 
nection of  the  passage  justifies  the  inference  that  both  Priscus  and  Numa  were 
also  epic  poets.  They  are,  however,  completely  unknown,  unless  Priscus  is  the 
Clutorius  Priscus  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Dio.  Tac.  ann.  8.  49  fine  anni  (21  a.d.) 
Clutorium  Priscum  eq.  rom.  post  celebre  carmen  quo  Qermanici  suprema  defieverat 
pecunia  donatum  a  Caesare  corripuil  delator  chiectans  aegro  Druso  composuisse  quod, 
si  extincius  esset^  maiore  praemio  vcigaretur.  Priscus  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
Cf.  Dio  57,  20.    OHennig,  de  Ovidii  sodalibus. 

12.  Equally  obscure  is  the  allusion  in  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4, 16,  23  quique  odes 
lihycas  roTnanaque  proelia  dixit^  et  Marius  scripti  dexter  in  omne  genus.  The  first 
would  from  this  appear  to  have  written  a  bellum  punicum.  OHaube,  de  carm. 
ep.  (1870)  18  understands  it  of  the  wars  in  Africa  with  Juba  and  the  partisans  of 
Pompey.  Pont.  4,  16,  33  is  quite  corrupt  and  not  yet  set  right  Tityron  antiquat 
passerque  rediret  ad  herbas  (so  cod.  Bavar.). 

13.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  11  quique  vel  imparihus  numeris,  Montane^  vel  aequis 
sufficis  et  gemifio  carmine  nomen  hahes.  This  Montanus,  a  person  equally  celebrated 
ill  elegy  and  in  epic  [>oetry,  is  probably  the  same  as  lulius  Montanus  in  Sen.  contr. 
7,  16,  27  Montanus  Julius^  qui  comis  fuit  quique  egregius  poeta ;  cf.  the  judgment  of 
Seneca's  son  (ep.  122, 11)  tolerabilis  pacta  et  ainicitia  Tiberii  notus  etfvigore  (Teuffki. 
on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  28).  ortus  et  occasus  libentissime  instrehat  (cf.  Apocoioc.  2).  He 
thon  gives  (11-13)  specimens  of  his  verse.  Donat.  vita  Vergil.  29  (44)  Seneca 
tradidit  lulium  Montanum  poetam  solitum  tlicere  etc. 

14.  Sen.  suas.  2,  19  memini  a udtf^rem  (Porcii)  Latronis  Arhronium  (or  Abronium) 
Siloncm,  jxUrem  huius  Silonis  qui  pantomimift  falulas  scripsit  et  ingcnium  grande  non 
tanluni  deseruit  sed  polluit  (see  §  8,  13  ad  fin.),  recitare  carmen^  of  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter was  derived  from  the  Iliad,  and  from  which  Seneca  quotes  two 
rhetorical  hexameters. 

15.  We  are  not  aware  what  department  of  poetry  the  younger  son  of  the 
orator  Messalla,  Cotta,  attempted  (see  §  207,  6).  Cf.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  42  (Pieri- 
dum  lumen  praesidiumque  fori)  and  3,  5,  39  (recitas  factum  modo  carmen  amicis^  cf. 

,  o,  Ol). 

253.  Didactic  poetry  was  in  the  Augustan  period  cultivated 
by  Grattius,  of  whose  dull  poem  on  the  chase  (Cynegetica)  we 
possess  a  part.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  the 
so-called  Manilius  published  his  Astronomica  (now  five  books), 
a  work  which  treats  less  of  astronomy  than  of  astrology,  and 
though  he  fails  to  win  our  sympathy  by  his  superstitious  treat- 
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ment  of  this  worthless  subject,  we  are  yet  attracted  by  the 
versatility  of  his  knowledge,  the  independence  of  his  views  and 
especially  by  his  originality  and  power  of  giving  shape  to  his  dry 
and  stubborn  subject-matter,  and  his  seriousness  and  depth  of 
thought.  Both  by  the  latter  qualities  and  by  the  unevenness 
and  heaviness  of  his  style,  Manilius  reminds  us  of  Lucretius, 
though  he  diflFers  from  him  in  his  mastery  of  all  technical  forms. 

1.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  34  (cum)  aptctque  venanti  Gr alius  arma  darel,  an 
allusion  to  Gbat.  cyneg.  23  carmine  et  arma  daho  venanti  et  persequar  artes  armorum. 
He  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.     It  has  been  supposed,  without  sufficient  reason, 
from  V.  40  (nostris — Faliscis)  that  he  came  from  Falerii.     We  can  only  tell  that  he 
was  an  Italian  from  the  passage  in  question  (in  contrast  with  the  Una  Hispanae 
Sctetahii  mentioned  above).   536  lines  are  extant  (together  with  5  fragments  of  lines) 
in  Vindob.  277  (Sannazarianus)  s.  IX ;  the  Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X  consists 
only  of  V.  1-159.    Cf.  §  250,  4.    The  work  is  incomplete  at  the  end :  the  heading 
in  both  MSS.  gratti  cynegeticon  lihi  (libri)  shows  that  there  were  originally  several 
books;  S9e  AKiese,  anth.  lat.  1,  xxxvi. — The  poet  is  generally  called  Gratius  and 
he  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  MSS.  of  Ovid.  1.1.,  but  in  the 
two  MSS.  of  the  Cjniegetica  the  name  is  GrattiuB  (see  above)  and  this  form  is  to  be 
preferred  as  it  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  and  elsewhere  (e.g.  Cic.  pArch.  8.  12  in 
the  MSS.)  almost  exclusively  (see  the  indices  nominum  in  CEL.  vol  2.  8.  5.  8.  10. 
12.  14  and  CIL.  6,  19117-19125),  FBOcheler,  RhM.  35,  407.— The  style  of  the  work 
is  technical,  dry,  and  heavy,  and  but  very  rarely  rises  somewhat  higher,  e.g.  v. 
812  in  the  rhetorical  excursus  on  the  disadvantages  of  luxury.      The  metrical  con- 
struction is  careful.     The  episodes  427,  479  contain  many  reminiscences  of  Vergil. 
V.  348  (Fatum     .     .     .    nigris  circumvolut  alis)  reminds  the  reader  of  Hor.  s.  2,  1, 
58.— Ed.  princeps  (with  Halieut.,  Nemes.  and  Galpurnius)  cura  GLooi,  Ven.  1534. 
Then  in  the  Auctt.  rei  venaticae  ed.  IUlitius  (L?id.  1645.  1655)  and  SHavebcamp 
(Leid.  1728) ;  in  vol.  1  of  the  PLM.  by  PBdrman  (Leid.  1731),  by  JCWernsdobf 
(Altenb.  1780)  and  by  EBIhrens  (Lps.  1879).    Cum  comm.  varior.  ed.  BStekn 
Halle  1832  (with  Nemesianus).    Ex  rec.  MHadptii,  Lps.  1838  (with  Ov.  Halieut., 
Nemes.  etc.) — Cf.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  57. 

2.  The  name  of  the  poet  of  the  Astronomica  is  uncertain.  It  is  just  the  earli- 
est and  best  MSS.  which  furnish  ns  with  no  useful  data  (in  the  Gembl.  the  heading 
is  scratched  out,  in  the  Lips.,  Voss.  1,  Brux.2,  we  read  :  Arati philosophi  astronomicon 
liber  primus  etc.) ;  in  the  late  MSS.  also  the  headings  are  evidently  very  corrupt: 
VoBS.  2  and  3  M,  MaUii  MqroM  {eq,  rom.  ?  — for  this  in  the  Voss.  3  Antiochi  [from 
Pi.iH.  NH.  35,  199  ?  cf .  §  212,  3]  Poeni)  astron&micon  divo  oct.  (octavio  Voss.  3) 
quirino  aug.^  similarly  also  Vat.  3099 ;  M,  Manlii  Laur.  30,  15 ;  M,  Manilii  Vatic- 
Urbiu.  667 ;  M,  ManUii  Boeci  Urbin.  668;  C,  Manilii  oo^.  Cassin.  Gerbebt  (f  1003) 
ep.  78  p.  45  OUeris  entreats  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  M,  Man(i)lius  de  €utrologia. — The 
author  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  nofr  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  The 
inscription  (Orelli  4804)  which  contains  Manil.  4,  16  is  spurious ;  see  Ritschl,  op. 
4,  251.  Possibly  G^rmanicus  in  his  Aratea  (§  275,  6)  already  imitated  Manilius ; 
cf.  Frsier  1.1.  63.  Cramer  1.1.  58.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  his  having  been 
used  in  Nemesianus  (§  886,  1)  1,  39,  40=MAifiL.  1,  760.  761.  1,  800  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Dracont.  5,  326,  see  Bossbebo,  J  J.  119,  476. — The  non- Italian  origin  of  the 
author  (Bemtley  took  him  to  be  a  Greek  from  Asia  Minor,  Jacob,  an  African,  cf. 
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besides  the  spurioxis  heading  in  the  Voss.  8,  above  1.  6)  was  formerly  assumed, 
without  sufficient  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  langua^ce  (see  n.  5).  There  are 
also  certain  passages  which  tell  the  other  way,  e.g.  2,  888  censum  sic  proxima 
Oraiae  nostra  suhit  lingucie,  S,  40  et  si  qua  externa  referentur  nomina  lingua^  hoc 
operisy  non  vatis  erit,  4,  41.  His  geographical  horizon  is  uncommonly  large ;  cf . 
e.g.  4,  715.  749.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject  necessitated  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  see  bowever  esp.  e.g.  2,  1  sqq.,  8,  5  sqq.,  5, 461  sqq.  Allusions 
to  the  poems  of  Aemilius  Macer  (§  223,  4),  of  Grattius  (above  n.  1)  ?  see  2,  43  sqq. 
(cf.  5,  197  sqq.). 

3.  Chronological  hints.  The  first  book  must  have  been  written  after  the  battle 
in  the  Teutoburg  Wood  (a.  762/9  a.d.)  ;  1,  898  ut  foedere  rupto  cum  fera  dudorem 
rapuit  Germania  Varum  infecitque  trium  legionum  sanguine  campos.  Tiberius  had 
however  already  been  at  least  recognised  as  Augustus'  successor.  4, 764  est  Rhodos 
hospitium  recturi  principis  orbem.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  first  books 
were  composed  after  the  death  of  Augustus ;  it  is  certain  that  book  5  was  not 
written  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Cf.  5,  513  hinc  Pompeia  manent  veteris  monti- 
menta  triumphi^  non  exsiincta  acie  semperque  recentia  flammis ;  this  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  w^as  burnt  down  a.  775/22  a..d.  (Tag.  ann.  3, 
72,  cf.  Suet.  Tib.  47).  FJacob  p.  xvi.  Lachmann,  kl.  Schrr.  2,  42.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  even  the  first  book  was  written  under  Tiberius,  particularly  1,  800 
caelum  ....  quod  regit  (presumably  after  his  deification!)  Augustus  socio 
per  signa  Tonante,  Other  passages  are  more  doubtful  1,  7  (u,  Cetesar,  patriae 
princepsque  pcUerque^  qui  regis  augustis  parentem  legihus  orhem  concessumque  patri 
mundum  deus  ipse  mereris.  1,  384  cetera  (sidera)  non  ceduni;  uno  vincuntur  in  astro 
AugustOy  sidus  nostro  quod  contigit  orhi ;  Caesar  nunc  terris^  post  cculo  maximus 
auctor.  Lachmann  1.1.  BFueier,  de  Manilii  astronomicon  aetate,  GiJtt.  1880.  The 
fifth  book  is  incomplete  at  the  end ;  the  work  must  have  contained  6  books 
(MBechert,  Lpz.  Studd.  1,  17.    Woltjer  1.1.  80). 

4.  Maniliiis  takes  astronomy  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  it  in  antiquity 
as  also  embracing  astrology,  and  the  latter  even  preponderatf?8  with  him,  see  at 
the  very  commencement  1,  1  Carmine  divinas  artes  et  conscia  fati  sidera^  divcrsos 
hominum  variantia  casus  deducere  mundo  aggredior.  On  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  subji^ct  in  verse  see  1,  20.  3,  26.  He  apolopjises  for  using  foreign  i.e.  Greek 
(technical)  expressions  :  2,  698.  880.  897.  8,  41.  He  is  proud  of  being  the  first  poetic 
writ<,T  on  this  subject  in  Latin  literature :  1,  4.  113.  2,  57.  136.  3,  1.  5,  1.  He 
disdaiiLS  the  old  beaten  track  of  legendary  and  historical  epic  poetry :  3,  5.  He 
unfolds  his  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter:  1,  120.  2,  750.  4,  119.  A  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  work  in  Woltjer  1.1.  41.  He  voluntarily  resigns  all  claims 
to  elegance :  ne  dulcia  carmiiia  quaeras.  ornari  res  ii^sa  negat,  contentn  doceri  (3, 
38).  But  in  his  excui-suses  (especially  his  introductions,  also  1,  884,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  fifth  book  in  various  descriptions)  he  furnishes  ornament,  and  when- 
ever he  comes  to  speak  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  his  reason  (2,  106.  4,  883) 
or  of  human  greed  (4,  1),  he  is  eloquent,  earnest,  and  pleasing.  Fatalism  is  im- 
plied 4,  14  ;  on  the  relation  of  this  to  free  will  and  human  resix)nsibility  sev  4,*  108 
(e.g.  117  non  refert  acelus  unde  cadit;  scclus  esse  fatendumst).  On  the  sway  of  ratio 
in  the  world  :  1,  483  (against  the  atomists),  2,  60  cf.  4,  920  (932  ratio  omnia  vincit). 
Over-finished  rhetorical  colouring  may  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  Andromeda 
and  Pei's<-'us  5,  540.  OGRurPE,  Herm.  11,  285  tried  to  prove  that  book  6  of  Varro's 
disciplinae  (§  166,  6,  a.)  was  M's  chief  authority :  cf.  however  HDiels,  doxogr.  gr. 
and  EhM.  31,  490. 
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5.  Manilius^  style  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  especially  for  its  violent  con- 
trasts e.g.  between  dry  or  dull  and  elevated,  inspired  or  rhetorically  ornate  lan- 
guage, which  is  sometimes  so  intricate  and  pompous  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 
and  crowded  with  metaphors  and  figures  and  miscellaneous  ingredients  drawn 
from  legend  or  real  life.     The  poet  has  not  succeeded  in  equalising  and  smoothing 
down  thesa  contrasts  in  tone  which  irritate  and  perplex  tlie  reader ;  but  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  show  decided  improvement;*.    The  diction  too  is  not 
without  peculiarities,  e.g.  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions  and  moods,  but  they  do 
not  nearly  suffice  to  establish  the  assumption  of  former  times  that  Manilius  was 
not  of  Italian  origin ;  in  particular  no  graecisms  are  adduced  as  evidence  to  cor- 
roborate the  theory  of  his  Greek  extraction.     He  rarely  employs  new  words  or 
antique  phraseology  (only  iliner  1,  88;  clepaisaet  1,  27,  diu=die  4,  823),  but  he 
abounds  in  alliteration.      Of  the  early  poets  Manilius  imitates  espacially  Vergil 
and  Lucretius  in  their  diction,  also  Ovid  and  others,  see  Jacob's  index  p.  199, 
FuKiBR  1.1.  44.     WoLTjER  1.1.  30  and  esp.  ACramer.  de  Manilii  elocutione,  Scrassb. 
1882  (diss.  Argentor.  7,  57).    Cf.  also  MBechkrt,  JJ.  119,  798. — Manilius'  metrical 
and  prosodiacal  treatm,ent  is  strict  and  elegant,  e.g.  he  is  careful  in  the  employ- 
ment of  elision.    LMOllbr,  Phil.  15, 481.    492 ;  de  re  metr.  52.    3-29.    333.    ThBibt, 
hist.  hex.  lat.  52.     ACramer  1.1.  7.     By  the  same  writer,  d.  Inf.  bei  Manil.,  comm. 
in  honor.  Studemundi,  Strassb.  1889,  60. 

6.  All  our  MS8.  of  Manilius  are  derived  from  an  archetype  itself  very  corrupt. 
Most  of  them  are  of  s.  XV  and  greatly  interpolated,  as  is  also  the  Leidensis  3 
(Vcss.  2)  s.  XV  erroneously  preferred  by  Jacob.  By  far  the  best  MS.  is  the  Bru- 
xellensis  10012  (Gremblacensis)  s.  X/XI,  then  the  Llpsiensis  14G5  s.  XI,  the  1  88 
important  Leidensis  18  (Voss.  1)  s.  XII  and  Bruxell.  10699  (Cusanus)  s.  XII.  Cf. 
Jacob's  praefatio  p.  v.  CTBreiter,  de  emendatione  Manilii,  Hamm  1854  and  esp. 
MBechkrt,  de  Manili  emendandi  ratione,  Leipz.  Stud.  z.  Phil.  1,  3.  PThomas, 
lucubratt.  Manil.  (cont.  a  new  collation  of  the  Gemblac.),  Ghent  1888. 

7.  Ed.  princeps  at  Ntirnberg  about  1472  (see  CGSchwarz,  de  prima  Manilii 
astr.  editione,  Altorf  1764).  Principal  editions  by  JScalioer  (Par.  1579.  Heidelb. 
1590.  Leid.  1600),  RBbntley  (Lond.  1739 ;  see  on  this  MHaupt,  op.  3,  43)  and 
FJaoob  (rec.,  Berl.  1846). — Explanatory:  by  FJ acob,  Posen  1830  (spec-  ed.). 
Lttbeck  1832  (I  de  Manilio  poeta).  1833  sqq.  (II  de  versibus  a  Bantleio  abiudicatis 
libr.  1-5). — JWoLTjER,  de  Manilio  poeta,  Groningen,  1881.  GLanson,  de  Manilio 
poeta  eiusque  ingenio.  Par.  1887.  AKraemer,  de  Man.  astronomicis,  Marb.  1890. 
Critical:  HHaupt,  op.  3, 473.  583. — Book  I  with  a  German  translation  by  JMerkel 
(Manilius*  celestial  globe  etc.),  Aschaffenb.  1844.  1857.  THBrkiteh,  JJ.  139,  193. 
693.  845.    KEossBERo,  JJ.  139,  705. 

8.  IsiD.  or.  18,  69  pila  .  .  .  quod  sit  pUis  plena.  ha4c  antea  et  sphaera 
dicta^  de  quarum  genere  et  pondcre  Dorcatius  (concerning  the  name  cf.  CIL.  5, 
2793)  aic  Iradit.  Here  follow  two  hexameters,  probably  therefore  from  a  didactic 
poem,  which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Ov|d  trist.  2,  485  ecce  canit  formaa  alius 
iactusque  pilarum,  MHaupt,  op.  3,  571. — On  Plotius  CrispinuS)  who  versified  the 
Stoic  doctrine,  see  §  2t36,  3. 

264.  In  other  departments  of  poetry  the  declining  age  of 
Augustus  produced  only  mediocrities.  Such  were  the  erotic 
elegiac  poets  Proculus  and  perhaps  Alfius  Flavus,  the  iambic 
poet  Bassus,  the  lyric  poet  Eufus,  the  tragic  poets  Turranius  and 
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• 

Gracchus.  On  the  other  hand  the  collection  of  the  Priapea, 
which  as  far  as  most  of  the  pieces  are  concerned  certainly  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Augustus  and  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  circles 
of  aristocratic  dilettantism,  shows  perfection  of  metrical  con- 
struction, and  sparkling  though  strongly  flavoured  humour. 

1.  0\'iD.  Pont.  4,  16,  32  (cum)  Callimachi  Proculus  molle  tenerH  iter  (which 
KEhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  141  insistB  on  taking  in  reference  to  an  imitation  of  the 
aarvpiKii  dpofiara,  rpaytfiiat,  Ktafufhlai  of  Kallimacboe !). — On  Tnscus  see  §  252,  8  in 
fin. — On  Alfiu6  Flavns,  the  author  of  trifling  erotic  poems,  see  §  268,  9.— Or  id. 
Pont.  4,  16,  36  {cum)  Naidatt  a  Satyris  canerei  (in  idyUs?)  Fontanuw  amaiat, 
clauderet  imparihut  verba  Capella  modis.  Cf.  ib.  11  (§  252, 13).  Perhaps  therefore 
Capella  composed  epigrams,  or  rather  elegies. 

2.  The  iambographer  Bassus,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  (see  §  252, 1)  is  probably  the 
I>erson  addressed  by  Propertius  1,4,  1. 12,  and  perhaj)s  identical  with  a  rhetorician 
of  this  ()eriod,  Julius  Bassus,  homo  diaertus,  cut  demptam  relies  quam  consedabaiur 
amaritiulinem  et  simulationem  ctclionis  oratoriae  (Sek.  oontr.  10,  praef.  12),  and  who 
cofuectari  solehat  res  sordidas  et  inveniehai  gut  illtis  unice  suspicerent  (ib.  10,  30,  18. 
p.  475,  7  K.).    Lengthy  specimens  of  his. lectures  ib.  1, 6,  2-6.    7,  8. 

3.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  28  Pindariccie  Jidicen  tu  quoque^  ^Hf^i  lyrcie.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  he  is  the  same  Bufus  who  is  addressed  ib.  2,  11  and  who  had  an 
estate  at  Fundi,  considering  that  the  latter  is  not  complimented  on  any  poetical 
productions ;  nor  is  he  the  same  as  Valgius  Rufus  (§241)  or  An  tonius  Rufus,  for 
Glandorp's  statement  that  he  teste  Acrone  vertU  Homerum  et  Pindarum  rests  only 
on  an  orrouf^ous  combination  (cf.  Wernsdorf  PLM.  3,  xxx).  Acro  on  Hor.  ^VP. 
288  8a3S  only:  jyraetextaa  et  togatas  8crii)serunt  Aelius  Lamia  (a  certain  (J <'/i«*^ 
I^viia  is  fjuoted  by  Fest.  131**,  5.  6  in  a  fragmentary  passage),  Antonius  Hufus^ 
Cn.  Meliitsus  etc.  On  the  other  band  this  poet  of  togatae  may  well  be  identical 
with  the  grammarian  Antonius  Rufus  in  Quint.  1,  5,  43  and  Vel.  Long.  GL.  7,  79, 
13.  AReiffersciikii),  coniectanea  nova  (Bresl.  1880)  7  attempts  to  connect  this 
Pindaric  Rufus  with  the  Pindaric  Titius  in  Horace  (§242,  4)  as  Titius  Rufus,  and 
takes  him  to  be  the  son  of  C.  Titius  L.  f.  Rufus  praetor  704/50. — Ov.  Pont.  4,  16, 
2* MuHn<jne  Turrani  tragiciH  innixa  cothurnis.  Qi.  §  132,  6.  The  pseudo-Apuleius 
(de  orthogr.,  see  §  367,  10)  pretends  to  know  that  he  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Helena! 

4.  Ovii).  Punt.  4,  IG,  31  cum  Varus  Oracchusque  darent /era  dicta  tyrannis. 
The  name  is  generally  written  Varius  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  Thyostes  (§  223,  2),  though  the  latter  died  as  early  as  740/14 !  In  this  case 
the  associaticm  would  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  Gracchus  also  wrote  a  Thyestes. 
Pkisc.  GL.  2,  2G9,  8  Gracchus  in  Thyeste  (a  well  constructed  senarius  follows).  So 
likewise  is  the  one  quoted  from  Gracchus  in  Atalanta  (ib.  206,  11).  An  anapaestic 
dimeter  from  Grains  in  Peliadihus  ap.  NoN.  p.  202,  17.  Welcker,  griech.  Trag.  p. 
1431.  Trag.  lat.  (ed.  Ribb.)'  p.  230.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Sempronius 
Gracchus  j'amilia  nobili,  solers  ingenio  et  prove  facundas  whom  Tiberius  had  killed 
a.  101 1  \4  A.D.  on  the  island  of  Cercina,  where  he  had  already  spent  14  years  in 
exile,  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with  Julia  (the  daughter  of  Augustus), 
see  Tac.  ann.  1,  53,  cf.  Vell.  2, 1(X),  5.  If  so,  Ovid  would  seem  to  have  mentioned 
two  deceased  poets  together. 

5.  Priapea  {diversorum  auctorum  Priapeia  incipit  in  the  Laur.)  lb  the  name 
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given  in  late  MSS.  (the  earliest  is  Lanr.  83,  31  s.  XIV),  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served, to  a  collection  of  80  jocular  and  obscene  poems  on  Priapus  in  various 
metrical  forms  (hendecasyllabics,  distichs,  choliambics),  which  the  editor  (who 
himself  prefaced  them  by  1  and  2)  had  gleaned  from  literature  (8  is  from  Ovid, 
see  §  251,  8)  and  especially  from  the  walls  of  the  shrines  of  Priapus  (probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  century)  and  himself  revised.  Hor.  s.  1 , 
8  is  also  a  kind  of  enlarged  Priapus  poem,  and  has  evidently  been  influenced  by 
the  fashion  then  prevailing. — To  this  collection,  which  had  been  transmitted  as  a 
whole,  the  editors  add  five  Priapea,  which  were  extant  elsewhere :  of  these  two  (81 
Vilicus,  82  Quid  hoc)  bear  the  name  of  Tibullus  (§  245,  5),  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  by  him.  The  first  of  these  (81)  was  discovered  in  an  inscription  at 
Padua,  and  by  chance  got  inserted  in  the  Tibullus  MSS.  See  Mommsen,  CIL.  5, 280B. 
EHiLLEB,  Herm.  18,  843.  EBahrkns,  JJ.  127,  860.  The  second  (82)  "was  in  the 
Cuiacianus  of  Tibullus  (§  245,  7)  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Pseudovergiliana  (§  229, 1 ;  cf.  Bahrens^  ed.  of  Tib.  p.  xx),  and  in  the  same  way 
the  three  others  (83-^)  have  been  transmitted  among  Vergil's  Catalepton,  see 
§  230,  5,  2. — The  Priapea  are  printed  in  the  Latt.  AnthoU.  by  Burmaxx  (1.  VI)  and 
HMeyer  (no.  1616  sqq.),  especially  in  FBCcheler's  small  ed.  of  Petronius  (Berl.* 
1882;  cf.  his  vindiciae  libri  Priapeorum,  BhM.  18,  881),  in  LMuller's  Catullus 
(Lps.  1870)  and  in  EBahrens'  PLM.  1,  58.  A  treatise  by  JEWkrnicke,  I  Thorn 
iao3.    On  Vatic.  2876  s.  XV  of  the  Priapea  EEllis,  EhM.  43,  258, 

6.  HiERON.  on  Eus.  chron,  ad  a.  Abr.  2023  (in  the  cod.  Petav.  on  2022)  =  760/ 7 
A.D.;  Philistio  mimographus  tuUiane  Magnes  Aaianus  (according  to  Suidas  from 
Nicaea  or  Pnisa)  Romae  clarua  habetur.  He  wrote  in  Greek  and  is  perhaps 
that  author  who  was  served  by  Crassicius  (§  263, 2)  as  an  interpreter  and  assistant 
(circa  scenam,  versatus  est  dum  minwgraphos  (uiiuvaty  Suet.  gr.  18)  ;  he  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  jocular  Filistus^  Augusta  familiaris,  orcUor  et  poesin  mediocrittr 
doctusj  who  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Donatus'  vita  Vergilii  (18,  77;  in 
Eeifprrscubiu^s  Suetonius  p.  67).  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  the  Ai.'sopus 
mentioned  together  with  Philistion  in  Amm.  Marc.  30,  4,  21  {ex  Philiationis  ant 
Aesopi  cavillcUionibus)  must  have  composed  Latin  mimi,  as  Aristides  and  Cuto  an^ 
compared  l.L  with  these  two  authors. 


III.    PROSE-WRITERS. 

266.  Among  the  prose-writers  of  the  Augustan  age  the 
historians  occupy  the  first  place.  At  first  a  great  number 
devoted  their  attention  to  defending  or  eulogising  the  celebrities 
of  the  times  immediately  preceding  their  own.  Thus  Volumnius 
and  Bibulus  wrote  on  JVf .  Brutus,  Q.  Dellius  on  M.  Antony,  Tiro 
on  Cicero ;  and  also  the  authors  of  Memoirs  on  their  own  share 
in  politics,  such  as  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  M.  Messalla,  followed 
in  the  same  path.  Asinius  Pollio  st€u-ted  a  large  work  on  the 
whole  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  but  soon  found  that  the  time  was 
not  favourable  to  candid  relations  of  recent  events. 

1.  Plut.  M.  Brut.  48  ll^rXiot  BoXoiz/Ajrcof,  iiw^p  <f>i\6co4fOt  xai  <rwerrf>aT€Vfj^¥ot 
dw  dpx^s  BpoifTiff,     .     .     .     \iyu.     ib.  51  dvo  ffxixovt,  d»  rdf  trtpo^  BoXou/Lu^iot  dp^parft 
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etc.  Appian's  account  (b.  c.  4, 112-135)  seeins  also  to  be  derived  in  parts  from 
this  source  (and  from  Messalla,  see  §  222,  3),  see  HPkter,  die  Quellen  Plutarch« 
137.  A  certain  Volumnius  Flaccus  is  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  D.  Brutus  in  Cic.  ad 
fam.  11, 12.  18. 

2.  L.  Calpurnius  B  i  b  u  1  u  s,  the  son  of  Porcia  (§  215,  8)  and  of  M3ibulas  ccs. 
695/59.  He  served  with  his  step-father  at  Philippi,  was  taken  prisoner  by  M. 
Antony,  entered  his  service  and  fell  as  his  lieutenant  in  Syria  c.  723/81  (Druma»k, 
OR.  2,  105) :  Kai  Ti  fii^Xldtov  fUKpbv  dwofMvrj/wyevfiaTuw  B/xxh-ov,  yeypcififuvw  <fw'  airroOf 
SiatTwi-erat,  Plut.  Brut.  13 ;  cf .  ib.  23  raOro  6  r^f  llopKiat  vl6s  UrrbpriKe  Bt/^Xos.  HPbtkr, 
l.l.  139.  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  86  (Bihule). 

3.  Strab.  11,  13,  3.  p.  523  C  us  4>ri<riv  6  AiWios  6  rod  ^kyrtavlov  0<Xof,  avyypd^f 
(probably  in  Latin;  see  WSikglin,  phil.  Wschr.  1883,  1454)  t^v  iwl  Uapevcdovt 
avTov  ffrpareiav,  iv  y  wapTjv  Koi  aiirbi  iiycfiwLap  fx^*'*  Plut.  Anton.  59  iroXXoiW  koU  rtur 
dXXcuv  ipi\iov  <x  KXiorarpas  K6\aK€S  i^i^dKov,  .  .  .  Cjy  koX  "MdpKos  f^v  ZtXa^df  maX 
AAXioj  6  l(TropiK6%,  oOtoj  J^  .  .  .  ipijalv  etc.  CWichmakk,  de  Plut.  in  vitis 
Bruti  et  Antonii  foutibus,  Bonn  1874.  ABCrcklein,  Quellen  d.  rOm.  parth. 
Feldzttge,  Bvjrl.  1879,  7.  Skn.  suas.  1  hellissimam  rem  Delliua  dixit  quern  Mes^aUt 
t'orvinm  desuUorem  hellorum  civilium  vocal,  quia  ab  DoUihella  ad  Cassium  trans- 
it urus  salutem  sibi  pactus  eat  si  Dolabellam  occidisttet,  a  Cassio  deinde  tratiaiit  ad 
Anloniuvi,  novissime  ab  Antonio  Iransfugit  ad  Cetesarem.  hie  est  Dellius  cuiu^ 
eplstolae  ad  Cleopatruni  lascivae  feruntur.  Cf.  Hor.  c.  2,  3,  WFabricius,  Theo- 
phaues  v.  Mitylene  u.  Q.  Dellius  als  Quellen  des  Strabo,  Strassb.  1888. 

4.  Tiro  on  Cicero  see  §  191,  2;  Munatius  Bufus  the  younger  on  Cato  §  215,  2. 
— Tho  autobiographies  of  Augustus  (see  §  220,  3),  Agrippa  (§  220,  14),  M.  Messalla 
(^222,  3).— On  Asinius  PolUo's  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  see  §  221,  3.    On  the 

historical  work  of  Q.  TuUuo  s^.^e  §  208,  1 ;  on  that  of  the  rhetorician  Seneca  see 
§  -209,  3. 

5.  Ps.-VEit({iL.  catal.  11,  1  quh  deus^  Octa  v  i,  te  ffobis  attstulUf  5  scripta  quidem 
Iho  vas  multum  mirahhniir  et  te  rai)tum  et  romaiiam  Jiebimus  hisioi^iavi.  He  is 
probably  identif^al  with  Mu-ta  Vergil,  cat.  4  (cf.  v.  10  Clio  nam  per  te  Candida  nunc 
lo^iuitur)  and  with  the  Octavius  mentioned  Hon.  s.  1,  10,  82,  therefore  tlie  Octavius 
MusOj  ciiif  Mautuauus  idcmtiue  viogistratus  in  Skkv.  Verg.  eel.  9,  7  and  Schol. 
Rkkn.  eel.  8,  H  (an  historian,  M.  Octavius,  is  quoted  in  the  origo  geutis  rom.  12,  19, 
»".'  ^  414.  5).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Octavius  venerandu'* 
(^avctns)  jnter  who  is  addressed  (^  230, 1)  in  the  Culex  (1.25.  2<).  37).  OKiBitECK, 
ai)p.  v/r^^  p.  8.  Baiirens,  tib.  Bl.  5^1;  JJ.  117,  119;  PLM.  2,  34.— Of  the  Huso 
mentioned  in  Hok.  s.  1,  3,  86,  who  com|)elled  his  debtor  to  listen  to  his  historiae 
ohiarac^  Pokph.  ad  loc.  s;iys  Octavius  Jiuso  .  .  .  srriptor  hlffforiarum  (the  same 
name  is  V)orne  by  a  quaestor  of  Mariiis,  Sall.  lug.  104,  3). — Perhaps  to  tho  Augus- 
tan or  Tib^'rian  pericxl  Udong  a  few  autliors  otherwise  unknown,  whom  Suetonius 
in  his  v.. A u<;.  quotes  as  authorities  for  details  of  tht^  life  of  Augustus:  Aquilius 
Ni^er  (Aug.  11),  C.  Drusus  (94),  Julius  Saturninus  (27)  and  Baebius  Macer,  who  is 
tpioted  for  the  same  purpose  by  Skkvius  eel.  9,  47.  Aen.  5,  556. 

(J.  Nothing  is  certain  concerning  the  Annales  of  the  younger  Ciucius  (see 
§  117,  4.     PiXtjs,  de  Cinciis  38;  NSchweiz.  Mus.  6  [1806],  45;. 


25^).  The  most  important  prose-writer  of  the  Augustan  period 
i^  T.  Liviusof  Patavium  a.  G96/59  B.C.-770/17  a.d.     He  spent 
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the  greater  part  of  his  lif<9  at  Rome,  far  from  political  life,  though 
on  friendly  terms  with  Augustus.  Having  studied  rhetoric  he 
wrote  several  philosophical  works  of  popular  tendency,  in  the 
shape  of  dialogues,  a  work  on  rhetorical  training  addressed  to  his 
son,  in  epistolary  form,  but  especially  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  City 
until  the  death  of  Drusus  (a.  745/9)  in  142  books,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  35  have  come  down  to  us,  being  the  first  decade  and 
books  21-45.  The  outlines  (periochae)  which  we  possess  of  al- 
most all  the  books  are  but  an  unsatisfactory  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  rest. 

) 

1.  Becent  general  literature  on  Livy  :  WWeissembobn  (-HJMOller)  introduce 

tion  to  the  Berlin  ed.  and  prolegg.  before  the  second  Leipzig  ed.  (1860).    MHertz 

(prolusio)   before  his  ed.  of  the  text  (Lpz.  1857).      AFrioell,  Liv.  som  historie- 

skrifvare,  Stockholm  1881.    Ig^'^TKR^ggga.i  anr  Tite-Lj-ge.  Par.'  1888.    LEKOhlek, 

de  T.  L.  vita  ac  moribus,  Berl.  1851.    MWeinoIrtner,  de  T.  L.  vita,  I.  Berl.  1852. 

• 

2.  HiEROM.  on  Eiis.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1958=695/59  Mesaala  Corvinus  orcUor  nasci- 

tur  (this  is  incorrect :  see  §  222,  1)  et  T,  Livius  Patavinua  scriptor.  historicus  ;  and 
a.  Abr.  2033  =  770/ 17  a.d.  Livius  huttoriographus  Patavi  marilur.  His  birth  at  Padua 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  of  patavinitas  (see  §  257,  14),  and  by  Mart.  1,  61,  3 
(censetur  Apona  Livio  suo  tellus)  and  Stat.  Silv.  4,  7,  55  ( Timavi  alumnum),  also 
Plut.  Caes.  47  (h  riara/StV  rdtot  Kopri^Xtot,  .  .  .  Aipiov  toO  avyy pa<f>(Ui  xoXlrn^  ncd 
ypwpifios). — On  the  supposed  grave  of  Livy  and  the  inscription  which  it  bears  (tliat 
of  a  freedman  T.  Livius  Halys)  see  Mommsen  in  CIL.  5,  2865.  Portraits :  BBecker, 
GOrlitzer  Pliilol.-Vers.  1890. 

8.  Liv.  4,  20,  7  hoc  ego  cum  Augustum  Cciesarem  (see  n.  5)  .  .  .  m  ipsum  .  .  . 
\Legisst  audissem,  Tac.  ann.  4,  34  T.  Livius  .  .  .  Cn,  Pompeium  tantis  laudihus  tulit 
\ut  Pompeianum  eum  Augustus  appellaret ;  neque  id  amicitute  eorum  offecif,  Scipionem^ 
A/raniumj  hunc  ipsum  Ccusium^  hunc  Brulum  nusquam  UUrones  et  parricidasj  quae 
nunc  voccUnila  imponunlur^  sctepe  ut  insignes  viros  nomineU,  Cf.  Sen.  nat.  quaest. 
5,  18,  4  quod  de  Caesare  maiore  volgo  dictitatum  est  eta  T.  Livio  pon  Hum,  in  incerto 
esse  utrum  ilium  nasci  magis  retp.  profuerit  an  non  WMci.  Suet.  Claud.  41  historiam 
in  adulescentia  hortante  T,  Livio  .  .  .  scribere  adgressus  est  (Claudius,  bom  c. 
744/10).    GScHWAB,  de  Livio  et  Timagene  hist  script,  aemulis,  Stuttg.  1834. 

4.  Sen.  ep.  100,  9  nomina  adhuc  (as  a  philosophical  writer)  T.  Livium.  scripsit 
enim  el  dialogos^  quos  non  magis  philosophiae  adnumerare  possis  quam  historiae,  et  ex 
pro/esso  philosophiam  contitientes  lihros.  In  the  sequel  he  is  associated  with  Cicero 
and  Asinius  Pollio  {tribus  eloquent issimis),  Liv.  is  also  named  as  a  philosophical 
writer  in  Sen.  ep.  46,  1  (see  §  307,  2).  Quint.  10,  1,  39  apud  Livium  in  epistola  ad 
filium  scriptOy  Ugendos  Demosthenen  alque  Oceronem^  turn  ita  ut  quisque  Demostheni 
et  Ciceroni  simillimus.  Cf.  ib.  2,  5,  20  (quemadmodum  Livius  praecipit).  Hence 
probably  also  ib.  8,  2,  18  {cum  iam  apud  T.  Livium  inveniam  fuisse  praeceptorem 
aliquem  qui  discipulos  obscurare  quae  dicerenl  iuberet),  and  the  quotations  of  Seneca 
contr.  9,  24,  14  p.  399  K.  (on  Sallust),  and  9,  25,  26  (cf.  §  221,  6  in  fin.).  This  son 
of  the  historian  was  also  an  author :  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  5,  6  (geography) 
ex    .    ,     T,  Livio  filio, — Strange  statements  by  Aelian  (fragm.  83  Herch.)  in 
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Suidas  V.  Kopvovros:  Ww  cvyy f>a4>4€'FiaiJMl<ap  iiff-njif,  Titos  Alpios,  off  9iaf>p€T  toXi)  koI 
K\€ivbv  6yofui,  Kal  KopvoOros,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  childless  and  rich,  attracted 
a  great  crowd  rCoy  iKpotafidvufy.  6  XP^^^^  d^  ,  ,  ,  koI  rj  iX-^eta  .  .  .  rif  /utp 
dvitpripou     .     .     .     Cxrrep  K€Kpv/ifihoy  6rfiravp6p     .     .     toutop  rhv  Xlfitow  etc. 

5.  His  plan  :  praef.  1  a  primordio  urbis  res  populi  Bom.  ( =principi9  terrarum 
populi)  perscrihere.    The  author  takes  refuge  a  corupectu  malorum  of  the  present 
in  the  ancient  splendour  of  Borne,  he  intends  that  his  reader  should  feel  per  quot 
viros  quibusque  artibtts  dami  milUuieque  et  partum  et  auctum  imperium  tit  and  how 
Rome  has  fallen  eid  haec  tempora  quibua  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  remedia  pcUi  poasumut. — 
Livy  commenced  his  history  between  a.  727/27  and  729/25,  as  1,  19,  8  (see  n.  3) 
Octavian  is  already  entitled  Augustus  (since  727/27),  and  though  he  knows  of  the 
first  (a.  725/29)  he  is  unaware  of  the  second  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  by  him 
(729/25).     B.  9  was  written  before  734/20,  b.  28  after  735/19  (28,  12,  12),  b.  59 
after  736/18.    The  latest  event  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  mentioned  by 
Livy  is  Drusus'  death  and  burial  in  the  winter  of  745/9  sq. ;  it  is  an  idle  conjecture 
that  Livy  intended  continuing  his  work  down  to  the  death  of  Augustus  (767/14) 
and  completing  the  number  of  150  books,  as  Livy  (who  was  only  4  years  younger 
than  Augustus)  could  not  know  beforehand  the  time  of  Augustus'  death,  neither 
if  and  for  how  long  he  would  outlive  him,  hence  he  could  have  formed  that  plan 
only  after  the  death  of  Augustus.    But  Livy  himself  was  at  that  time  72  years 
old,  and  had  at  the  most  finished  book' 120  down  to  711/4?  (^^^  below).    He  had 
already  devoted  nearly  40  years  of  his  life  to  the  work,  and  yet  we  are  to  suppose 
that  like  a  thoughtless  boy,  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  would 
set  himself  the  task  of  chronicling  down  to  the  end  the  whole  of  Augustus'  over- 
eventful  reign  of  fifty-six  years !    The  single  portions  (§  257, 11)  wore,  as  it  seems, 
separately  published  by  the  author  under  special  titles,  hence  supplementary  cor- 
rections could  not  be  added.     Cf.  above  p.  229  1.  9.     Books  109-116  in  the  cod. 
Nazar.  of  the  jx^riochae  boar  the  title  belli  civilis  libri  VIII.     The  periocha  libri 
CXXI  in  the  «)d.  Nazar.  is  headed:  ex  lib.  CXXI^  qui  editus  post  excessum  Augusti 
dicitur.     The  passages  quoted  in  n.  8,  and  the  opinion  of  Augustus  Cn.  3)  and 
Asiniiis  Pollio  presuppose  that  large  portions  of  the  work  were  then  known;  so 
also  the  introductions  to  several  books  (§  257,  11).     See  besides  Plin.  NH.  praef.  16 
T.  Liviuvi     .     .      .     quodam  volumine  sic  orsum^  satis  iam  sibi  gloricte  quaesUum  et 
poluisse  se  desidere,  ni  animus  inquies  pasceretur  opere. 

6.  The  work  was  divided  into  books,  decades  etc.  see  §  257,  11. 

7.  The  title  of  the  history :  Liv.  43,  13,  2  ea  pro  indignis  habere  quae  in  meat 
aunales  referam.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  18  T.  Livium  .  .  .  in  historiarum  suarum^ 
quas  rei)€tit  ab  arigine  urbis^  quodam  volumine.  According  to  the  Verona  palimp- 
sest and  other  old  MSS.  of  Livy  and  the  periochae  and  citations  in  the  gram- 
marians, the  real  title  is  ab  urbe  condita  libri ;  cf.  Liv.  6,  1,  1  quae  ab  condita  urbe 
Roma  ad  captam  .  .  .  Romani  .  .  .  gessere  etc.  Cf.  the  similar  title 
of  Pliny  (§  312,  2.  5),  Tacitus  (§  338,  1)  and  Herodian  (r^s  /irrA  MdpKov  ^acnXelai 
IffTopiCiv  ^ifiXoi). 

8.  Estimation  by  the  writer's  contemporaries.  Sen.  controv.  10,  praef.  2  (p. 
459  K)  L.  Magius,  gener  T.  Livi  .  .  .  cum  ilium  homines  non  in  ipsius  honorem 
laudarenl^  scd  in  soceri  ferrent.  Plin.  ep.  2,  3,  8  nunquamne  legisii  Oaditanum 
quendam  Tiii  Livi  nomine  gloriaque  commotum  ad  visendum  eum  ab  ultimo  terrarum 
orbe  venisse  Htalimque  ut  viderat  abissef  Cf.  Hieron.  ep.  53.  In  the  later  Imperial 
period  Livy's  work  was  used  almost  without  criticism,  and  it  was  also  copied  and 
epitomised.     UKOiileb,   qua  ratione  T.   Livii   annalibus  usi  sint  historici  latiui 
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atque  graeci,  Oott.  1861. — Self-confidenoe  of  the  author:    Plih.  NH.  praef.  16 
(above  n.  5  ad  fin.). 

9.  The  extant  books  treat  of  Boman  history  (b.  1-10  first  decade)  from  the 
foundation  of  the  City  to  the  third  Samnite  war  461/293,  then  b.  21-45  (the  thirtl, 
fourth  and  half  of  the  fifth  decade),  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  (a. 
536/218)  to  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus  over  Macedonia  (a.  587/167).  The 
scanty  fragments  of  the  other  books  may  be  seen  in  the  editions,  e.g.  MHkrtz  and 
Weissenborn-MCller  1881.  Cf.  MHertz,  de  fragmentis  T.  Livii,  Bresl.  1864  II. 
The  loss  of  the  largest  part  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  great  extent  of  the  whole 
work  (see  n.  10  init.).    Cf.  vanHeusde,  Verslagen  etc.  5,  4,  374. 

10.  An  abridgment  of  Livy  is  mentioned  already  in  Mart.  14,  190  PeUihun 
exiguia  artcUur  Liviua  ingenSj  quern  mea  non  toium  hibliotheca  capit  (cf.  AKibssling, 
coniectt.  II,  Greifsw.  1884,  vi).  The  extant  periochae  (T.  Livi  periochae  omnium 
librarum  in  Nazar.)  give  a  dry  enumeration  of  the  most  important  facts  together 
with  a  few  hints  for  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  Those  of  book  136  and  187 
have  been  accidentally  lost,  but  two  of  b.  1  are  extant.  They  are  commonly 
found  in  the  MSS.  of  Florus,  the  best  example  being  in  the  Palat.  894  (Nazarianus) 
s.  IX  in  Heidelberg  (see  §  348,  5);  their  author  is  unknown.  These  periochae 
were  compiled  perhaps  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  from  a  fuller  abridgment  of  Livy  (now 
lost),  the  same  which  was  used  by  Orosius  (§  455,  4) ;  see  KZanuemeister  on  Oros. 
p.  XXV ;  on  the  periockae  of  Liv.  in  the  Festschr.  of  the  Karlsruh.  Philol.-Vers., 
Freib.  1882,  p.  87.  An  edition  of  the  same  by  OJahm,  Lps.  1853.  Proposed  emen- 
dations by  CHalm,  J  J.  81, 507.  EvLeutsch,  exercitt.  critt.,  Gott.  1859.  Cf.  EWOlff- 
LiN,  die  Periochae  des  Liv.  (esj)ecially  on  interpolations),  comment.  Mommsen. 
337.  In  general  HNtssen,  BhM.  27,  558.  FHeyer,  JJ.  Ill,  6-15  and  AEubsner  ib. 
881.  01U>88BACH,  BhM.  45,  65  (with  new  collations). — A  collation  of  the  prodigies 
noted  in  Livy  by  Julius  Obsequens,  see  §416,  4;  of  Livy's  fasti  in  Cassiodorus' 
chronicle,  see  §  483,  4. 

11.  The  MSS.  of  the  first  decade  Ixuir  various  subscriptions.  At  the  end 
of  all  the  books  therein  we  read  :  Victarianus  v,  c.  ememlaham  domnis  Sf/mmachia  ; 
together  with  this  we  find  at  the  end  of  b.  6.  7  and  8:  yiromarhus  Blavianus  (§  428, 
2)  c,  c.  Ill  praefect,  urbU  emendavi  apud  Hennam  ;  after  b.  3.  4  and  5  :  Xicomachus 
Dexter  v,  c.  emendavi  ad  exemplum  parentis  mei  Clementiani,  It  would  seem  to  re- 
sult from  this  that  Victorianus  emended  the  whole  decade,  but  the  two  Nicomachi 
only  several  books  each.  OJahn,  Lpz.  SBer.  1851,  335. — Specimens  of  the  writing 
in  the  four  earliest  MiSS.  (the  Veron.  and  Vatican,  palimpsests,  the  Putean.  and 
Vindob.)  in  Mommsem,  analecta  Liv.,  Lps.  1873.  WHerakus,  quaestt.  crit.  et 
palaeogr.  de  vetustiss.  codd.  Liv.,  Berl.  1885.     Vindiciae  Liv.  I,  Ilanau  1889. 

12.  For  the  first  decade  we  possess  about  thirty  MSS.,  which  are  divided  into 
two  equally  important  classes.  One  of  these  is  represented  only  by  the  palimpsest 
in  the  chapter-library  at  Verona,  containing  b.  3-6,  first  published  by  FBlume, 
BhM.  2  (1828),  336.  Cf.  AWZumpt,  de  Liv.  libr.  inscriptione  et  cod.  antiquiss. 
Veron.,  Berl.  1859.  Mommsen,  T.  Livii  ab  u.  c.  libr.  Ill- VI  quae  supersunt  in  codice 
rescripto  Veronensi  descr.  et  ed.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1868.  AWodrig,  anall.  Liv.  de 
cod.  veron.,  Greifsw.  1873.  WJuno,  de  fide  ct^d.  Veron.  cum  recensione  Victoriana 
comparati,  GOtt.  1881. — The  other  class  is  the  Nicomachean  recension  (see  n.  11),. 
which  is  best  represented  by  the  (now  lost)  cod.  Vormaciensis  and  its  equal,  the 
important  Mediceus  s.  XI  (in  Florence  Laur.  62,  19).  Next  to  this  comes  the 
Parisinus  5725  (formerly  Colbertinus),  s.  X,  Florent.  Marc.  326  s.  XII,  Upsaliensis 
II.  XI /  XII  and  Uelmstad.  I  (on  these  two  MSS.,  which  are  very  nearly  related  to 
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each  other,  see  EWHaogstrOm  excerpta  Li  v.,  Ups.  univers.  arsskrift  1874),  Vatican. 
3329  s.  XI,  Paris.  5724  s.  X  (Floriacensis)  Paris.  5726  (on  this  see  LButau,  rev.  de 
phil.  1886,  148)  and  others.  AFrigell,  Livianorum  librorum  primae  decadis 
emendandae  ratio,  Ups.  1875;  coUatio  codicum  Liv.  atque  editt.  antiquiss.  I 
(b.  1-3),  Upsala  1878  (from  the  Nordisk  Tidskr.  f.  PiloL  NF.  5);  epUegomena  ad 
Liv.  1. 1,  Ups.  Univers.  arsskr.  1881.  Supplements  to  this  by  OBiemann,  rev.  de 
phil.  4, 100. 159.    JCoRNBLissEN,  Mnem.  17,  175. 

13.  For  the  third  deccuie  also  we  have  a  double  version  :  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  one  class  is  the  excellent  Paris.  5730  (Puteanus)  s.  V.  (specimens  of  the 
writing  in  Mommsen,  anall.  (see  n.  12)  and  Zangem.-Wattenbach,  exempla  codd. 
Latt.  t.  19)  in  uncial  writing,  which  has  however  unfortunately  gaps  at  beginning 
and  end.  Cf.  EWOlfflin,  Herm.  8,  361.  PdbNolhac,  biblioth.  de  FOrsiwi,  Par. 
1887,  89.  The  results  of  a  new  collation  are  given  by  ALuchs,  Herm.  14,  141 ;  cf. 
especially  his  ed.  (n.  16).  Copies  of  this  are  Vat.  Begin.  762  s.  IX  (EWOlfflix, 
Phil.  33,  186),  also  Laur.  63,  20,  Paris.  5731  (Colbert.)  s.  XI  and  XII  (WOlfflih, 
Herm.  8,  364),  and  Bamberg,  s.  XI  (JMeyer,  Nttmb.  1847  sq.  Progr.).— The  second 
version,  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Puteanus,  comes  to  us  through  seven 
leaves  of  a  Turin  palimpsest  (s.  V)  for  b.  27  and  29 ;  also  through  the  cod.  Spirensis 
s.  XI,  which  was  used  by  BBhenanus  in  his  annotationes  before  the  ed.  Frobeniana, 
Bas.  1535,  and  by  SGelenius,  who  brought  out  this  edition  ;  it  is  however  lost  all 
but  one  leaf  (containing  28,  39-41),  which  was  discovered  in  Munich  by  KHalm 
(see  Mttnch.  SBer.  1869  2,  580) ;  finally  through  MSS.  nearly  related  to  the  Spiren- 
sis,  especially  Harl.  2684,  Vatic.-Palat.  876,  Londin.  (Bum.)  198  and  others. 
HWHeerwaoen,  comment,  crit.  de  Liv.  26,  41,  18-44,  1,  Ntimb.  1869.  Mommsen 
and  Stcdemund,  anal.  Liv.  p.  6.  32  (collation  of  single  passages  from  82  MSS.  of 
the  third  decade)  and  esp.  the  prolegg.  of  ALuchs  in  his  ed.  of  b.  26-30  (see  n.  16). 
— Cf.  also  HPehthes,  qiiae^t.  Liv.,  Bonn  1863.  JHasenmuller,  BhM.  19,  313. 
EWoLFFLiN,  Antioch.  und  Antip.  (1872)  87.  95  ;  Herm.  8.  366;  JB.  1874/75  1,  740. 
HNohl,  Herm.  9,  243.     FLeo,  BliM.  35,  236.    OBiemann,  rev.  de  phil.  6,  193. 

14.  The  fourth  decade  rests  on  Bamberg,  s.  XI  (which  contains  b.  31-38,  46) 
and  the  now  lost  Moguntinus,  the  readings  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mayence  ed. 
of  1518  and  the  B.isle  ed.  of  1535  (see  n.  16).  LUklichs,  Eos  1  (186*1),  84.  W 
Weissenhorn,  de  ctxHce  Livii  Moguntino,  Eisenach  1865;  de  ratione  qua  Gelenius 
IV  Liv.  decadem  emendaverit,  commentat.  Mommsen.  302.  On  a  late  MS.  (of  no 
value)  at  Liegnitz  see  HKuaffert,  JJ.  103,  69  and  BPeiper,  ib.  211. 

15.  What  we  possess  of  the  fifth  decade  (b.  41--45)  rests  on  cod.  Laurishamien- 
sis  (found  1527  in  the  Benedictine  monastry  at  Lorsch  by  SGrynaeus,  see  his 
letter  to  Melanchthon  in  Hautt's  op.  2,  117),  now  Vindobonensis  15,  in  uncial 
writing  s.  V.  On  the  subscriptio  s.  VIII  Isle  codex  est  theuherti  (theatherti  according 
to  Gitlbauer)  epi  de  doroatat  (=Wijk  bij  Duurstede,  near  Utrecht)  see  esp. 
GiTLBAUER  l.l.  Cf.  Kreyssig,  amiott.  ad  Liv.  XLI-XLV  ex  cod.  Vindob.  I,  1849. 
Madvig,  de  Liv.  libr.  xi.iii  initio  e  cod.  Vindob.  emendando,  Copenh.  1852.  JVah- 
i.EN,  ZfuG.  5,  249.  17,  307.  WHartel,  ib.  17,  1  and  esp.  MGitlbauer,  de  cod.  Liv. 
vetiist.  Vindobon.,  Vienna  187G ;  ZfoG,  29,  341.  Anall.  Bollandiana  6,  1  (1887),  no. 
5.  S^j^^cimen  of  writing  in  Zangemeister-Wattenbach's  exempla  cod.  latt.  pi.  18. 
WHar TEL,  Krit-Vers.  3.  5.  Dek.  des  Liv.,  Wien.  SBer.  116,  1888. 

16.  Collective  editions(cf.DRAKENRORcn  15,1,628.  Schweioer, class. Biblio- 
graphie  2,  1,524.  Engelmann-Preuss  2,368  and  others).  Ed.  princeps  Borne  about 
1469  cura  Jo.  Aleriexsis  (without  b.  33  and  41^5),  supplemented  (by  26,  41,  18 
if.)  ed.  Ven.  1498  (by  Barthol.  de  Zanis),  also  (from  cod.  Mogunt.  see  n.  14)  in  the 
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Mayence  ed.of  1518  and  still  more  (from  the  cod.  Lanrish.,  see  n.  15)  by  SGrynaeus- 
(Basel  bei  Froben  1581) ;  lastly  (from  cod.  Bamberg,  see  n.  14)  a.  1616  sq.  especially 
by  JHoRRio.  On  account  of  the  use  of  the  cod.  Spirensis  (see  n.  13)  and  the 
Moguntinus  (see  n.  14)  the  ed.  by  BBhenanub  and  SGelenius  (Basel  bei  Froben 
1535)  is  important.  Cum  scholiis  CSigonii,  Ven.  1555. — First  critical  ed.  ex  rec. 
IFGronovii,  Leid.  1645.  1679  III.  Most  copious  collection  of  materials  by  A 
Drakenborch  (cum  comm.  Dukeri  et  variorum,  cum  supplementis  JFreinshemii), 
Amsterd.  1738-46  VII ;  Stuttg.  1820-28  XV.  Ed.IBKKKER  and  EEaschio  (Berl.  1829 
8^.  III).  Critical  editions:  by  CFSAlschefski,  Berl.  1841-46  (only  do\^Ti  to  b.  23) 
III.  JNMauvio  and  JLUssino  (Copenh.  1861  sqq  ;  *  1886  sqq.),  appar.  crit.  adi.  ed. 
ALdchs,  Berl.  1888  (up  to  the  present  b.  21-25).  Critical  editions  of  portions: 
Livi  libri  xxvi-xxx,  recensuit  AXucus,  Berl.  1879  (compare  AWodrio,  J  J.  123, 
193). — Liber  xxx  ad.  codd.  fid.  emend,  ed.  CFSAlschefski,  Berl.  1839. — Liber 
XXXIII  ad  cod.  Bamb.  denuo  ed.  JGKreyssio  ;  acced.  var.  lect.  in  libris  xxx- 
XXXVIII  ex  cod.  Bamberg.,  Meissen  1839.  Texts  with  critical  prefaces  by  WWeis- 
8KNB0RN  and  MMCller,  Lps.*  1860.  1881  sqq.,  by  MHertz  (Lps.  1857-64  IV). 
AZiNOERLE  (still  incomplete)  Prague  1883  sqq. — With  explanatory  German  notes* 
by  WWeissexborn  and  HJMeLLER,  Berl.  «-«  1867-88  X;  by  MMCli.er,  FLuter- 
BACHER,  EW6LFFLIN,  HJMCller,  FFriedersdorff  (incomplete),  Lpz.  1875  sqq. ;  by 
MHeynacher,  FLuterbachbr,  ThKlett,  GfkiBLHAAF  (incomplete),  Gotha  1883  sqq. 
— Recent  edd.  of  texts  (still  incomplete)  by  HJMuller,  Berl.  1881  sqq.  AFrigell, 
Gotha  1882  sqq.  (the  text  with  prolegg.  ad.  Liv.  XXII,  Gotha  1883,  ad  Liv.  XXIII, 
Gotha  1885).    AZingerle,  Prague  1883  sqq. :  see  also  n.  17. 

17.  A  large  number  of  school  editions  of  sepckrate  portions :  e.g. ;  B.  1  by 
JRSeeley,  Oxf.«  1876.  LPurser,  Dublin  1881.  ECocchia,  Turin  1887.  B.  2 
IIBklcher,  Lond.  1881.  AFrigell,  Stockholm  1882.  B.  2,  3  HMStkpuenson, 
Lond.«  1886.  B.  4  HMStephenson,  Lond.  1890.  B.  5  ChSimmoks,  Lond.  1881. 
LWhibley,  Lond.  1890.  JPbendeville,  Lond."  1890.  B.  5-7  ABCluer  and 
PEMatheson,  Lond.  1881.  B.  7,  8  FLutebbacheb,  Lpz.  1889-90.  B.  21.  22 
AFrigell,  Ups.  1871,  Stockh.  1880  (with  epilegomena,  Ups.  1881).  EWFabri  and 
HWHeerwaoex,  NUmb.*1852.  LDDowdall,  Lond.  1885.  WWCapes,  Lond."  1889. 
MSDiMSDALE,  Lond.  1888-9.  B.  21-23  MTTatham,  Lond.»  1889.  B.  23  AFrigell, 
Stockh.  1888.— B.  21-25  AHarant,  Par.«  1886  II.  OBiemakn  et  EBenoist,  Par.* 
1836  II.— R  23  and  24  by  EWFabri,  Numb.  1840.  GCMacaulay,  Lond.*  1888. 
B.  27  HMStephenson  (forthcoming).    B.  26-30  OBiemann  and  THomolle,  Par.  1889. 

18.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text :  e.g. :  JFGronov,  observationum 
libri  IV,  Leid.  1642  and  subs.  Emendationes  Livianae  by  GLWaixjh  (B»*rl.  1815), 
EWFabri  (Numb.  1842),  HAKoch  (Brandenb.  1860  f),  ALuchr,  Erl.  1881-87  IH 
and  especially  (the  leading  work)  by  JNMadvio  (Copenh.  1860.  ^1877).  Emenda- 
tiunculae  by  SWesenbero  in  the  Tidskr.  f.  Filol.  IX  and  X.  1870  sqq.  EWOlfflin, 
livianische  Kritik  und  liv.  Sprachgebrauch,  Berl.  1864  (esp.  on  b.  22)  and  Antioch. 
u.  An  tip.  (1872)  84;  Boot,  Verslagen  en  mededeel.  IX,  Amsterd.  1865  (on  B.  21); 
MMOlleu,  2.  Krit.  u.  Erklar.,  Stendal  1866.  1871.  1888;  J  J.  99,  339.  129,  185.  188, 
855.  LYielhaber  (Liv.  Studien,  Vienna  1873  II),  AWodrio  (see  n.  12),  Mommsen 
and  Studemuno  (analecta  Liv.,  Lps.  1873).  JVahlen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1876/77. 
ADkderich,  emendatt.  Liv.  I,  Emmerich  1876;  JJ.  119,  481.  AJIabant,  rev.  de 
philol.  1,  36 ;  emendatt.  et  adnott.  ad  T.  Liv.,  Par.  1880.  ORiemann  (B.  23-25),  rev. 
de  phil.  6,  193.  12,  97.  CGCobbt,  Mnemos.  9.  400.  10,  97. 113.  AMayerh^fer,  crit. 
studd.  Liv.,  Bamb.  1881.  AZingerle  (3.  Decade),  Wien.  SBer.  101, 555.  EGrunauer, 
Eum  Text  des  Liv.,  Wuiterth.  1882.   CHachtmann,  symb.critt.  ad  Liv.  decadem  III, 
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Dessau  1884  and  others.    JCGBoot,  Mnemos.  17,  1.    JYahlkn,  Berl.  SBer.  1889, 
1049;  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1890. 

19.  Translations  by  EHeusinoer  (Brunswick  1821 Y;  Lpz.  1884  Beclam.),  Ortkl 
(Munich  1822  sqq.  IX),  CFKlaiber  and  WTeuffel  (Stuttg.  « 1854-56  VI).  FDGkr- 
LACH  (Stuttg.  1856  sqq.).  Philemon  Holland,  Lond.  1600.  B.  21-25,  AJChurch 
and  WJBrodripp,  Lond.*  1890. 


2B7.  If  we  examine  Livy's  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modem  historian,  we  meet  with  many  shortcomings.  The  author 
has  not  troubled  himself  with  laborious  investigation  of  the 
sources  nor  visited  the  scenes  of  the  events  related  by  him,  but 
has  generally  contented  himself  with  rendering  the  narratives  of 
his  predecessors,  especially  Polybios  and  the  later  Roman  Anna- 
lists, in  an  improved  and  elegant  style.  He  also  lacks  adequate 
knowledge  of  political  law  and  most  of  all  of  military  art  and 
discipline,  and  he  even  writes  without  a  settled  system  of  chron- 
ology. But  these  numerous  faults  are  compensated  by  one  great 
virtue,  his  unquestionable  intention  of  stating  the  truth,  which 
he  never  violates  or  withholds  against  his  better  knowledge ;  and 
even  where  his  trifling  with  history  is  worst,  it  is  veiled  and  ex- 
cused by  the  writer's  irresistible  charm.  His  mild  nature  recoils 
from  harshness  and  sympathises  with  the  oppressed  and  van- 
quished ;  the  stalwart  characters  of  the  ancient  days  of  Rome  are 
worshipped  by  him  with  enthusiastic  fondness.  This  warm  sym- 
pathy and  his  versatile  talent  for  description  make  him  as  great  an 
historical  writer  as  he  is  insignificant  as  an  historical  critic.  His 
strength  lies  in  the  representation  of  events,  moods  and  charac- 
ters. He  is  fond  of  giving  descriptive  sketches  of  his  actors  by 
attributing  speeches  to  them,  in  which  the  writer's  rhetorical 
training  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  the  whole,  like 
almost  all  Roman  historians,  he  interests  his  readers  by  his  rhe- 
torical power  and  style  and  by  his  entertaining  and  instructive 
presentation  of  the  past,  more  than  by  the  endeavour  to  ascertain 
historical  fact.  Livy's  diction  lacks  severe  classicality  and  even 
polish  in  details,  but  is  lively,  elegant  and  adapted  to  every  situa- 
tion with  unerring  tact.  Both  his  contemporaries  and  posterity 
justly  celebrated  Livy  as  the  greatest  Roman  historian.  His  in- 
fluence extended  over  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  of  all  the  severe 
losses  suffered  by  Roman  historical  literature,  none  is  sadder  than 
the  disappearance  of  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  the  product  of 
a  rare  combination  of  happy  gifts  and  fortunate  circumstances. 
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1.  Personal  avowals  of  Livy.  Praef .  5  ego  hoc  quoque  laborU  praemium  petam  ut 
me  a  conspedu  malorum  quae  nostra  tot  per  annos  vidii  aetaa  tantisper  'certe^  dum 
prUca  ilia  iota  merUe  repeto^  aoertam,  onmie  expere  curae  quae  scribentis  animum  etsi 
nonflectere  a  vero^  sollicitum  tamen  efficere  posset.  43,  18,  2  et  mihi  vetustou  res  scri- 
benti  nescio  quo  pacto  anticusjit  animus  el  quaedam  religio  tenet  quae  illi  prudentissimi 
viri  publice  suscipienda  censuerint  (omens),  ea  pro  indignis  habere  qwie  in  meos 
annales  referam. 

2.  Judgments  of  antiquity.  Sen.  suas.  6,  21  quotiens  magni  alicuius  viri  mors 
ah  historicis  narrata  est^  toiiesfere  consummatio  iotius  vitae  et  quasi  funebris  laudatio 
redditur.  hoc  .  .  .  jT.  Livius  benignius  omnibus  magnis  viris  praestitit.  .  .  . 
ui  est  naiura  candidissimus  omnium  magnorum  ingeniorum  aestimator  T,  Livius.  Sen. 
de  ira  1,  20,  6  apud  disertissimum  virum  Livium.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  16  T,  Livium^ 
auctorem  celeberrimum.  Tac.  Agr.  10  Livius  veterum^  Fahius  Rusticus  recentium 
eloquentissimi  auctores.  ann.  4,  84  T.  Livius^  eloquentiae  acfidei  praeclarus  imprimis. 
Quint.  8,  1,  3  in  T.  Livioj  mirae  facundiae  viro.  A  very  happy  criticism  ib.  10,  1, 
101  ne(jue  indignetur  sibi  Herodotus  aequari  T.  Livium^  cum  in  narrando  mirae 
iucundiiatis  clarissimique  candoris  ium  in  contionibus  supra  quam  enarrari  potest 
eloquentem ;  Ha  quae  dicuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  tum  personis  accommodeUa  sunt, 
affectus  quidem  praecipueque  eos  qui  sunt  dulciores,  ut  parcissime  dicam^  nemo  historic 
corum  commendavU  magis ;  ih.  32  neque  ilia  Sallustiana  brevitas  .  .  .  neque  ilia 
Livii  lactea  ubertas.  2,  5,  19  ego  candidissimum  quemque  (writer)  e/  jnaxime  exposi" 
tum  velim,  ut  Livium  a  pueris  magis  quam  Sallusttum.  But  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  84) 
ut  verbosum  in  historia  neglegentemque  carpebat  (T.  Livium). 

3.  Modem  opinions  on  Livy  as  an  historian :  Niebuhr,  r6m.  Geschichte  1,  8. 
2,  609 ;  Vortr&ge  tiber  BG.  1,  45 ;  and  other  writers  on  (early)  Roman  history,  e.g. 
Schwegler  (1, 108.  2,  10)  and  GCLewis  (on  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  history 
etc.  1,  51.  ch.  7,  §  8.  4.) ;  cf.  also  the  introductions  to  recent  editions  (n.  16)  e.g.  by 
Weissenborn,  Hertz  and  others.  HUlrici,  antike  Historiographie  120.  FDGbr- 
LACH,  Gi?schichtschr.  d.  ROmer  183.  Mommsen,  Herm.  5,  270.  HNissen,  RhM.  27, 
539 ;  itaL  Landeskunde,  Berl.  1833,  21  and  many  others.    Cf.  also  §  256,  1. 

4.  Political  views  of  Livy  (see  FXFrOhe,  Constance  1851).  Livy  is  no  political 
partisan;  this  would  not  agree  with  his  romantic,  idealistic  and  sympathetic 
nature.  Nor  does  his  mild  temper  admit  of  party-hatred.  But  he  has  his  strong 
antipathies.  All  violence,  rant,  and  harshness  are  disagreeable  to  him,  wherever 
he  may  meet  with  them ;  hence  he  dislikes  App.  Claudius  as  much  as  C.  Terentiua 
Varro,  C.  Flaminius  or  the  impatient  tribunes  of  the  people ;  even  Scipio  the  Elder 
is  not  quite  orderly  enough  for  him.  His  admiration  is  most  sincere  for  Romans 
of  the  old  style,  such  as  Cincinnatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Camillus,  Sex.  Tempanius, 
P.  Decius,  Fabius  Cunctator ;  in  a  case  of  party-strife  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  reasonableness  and  conciliation.  He  is  most  averse  to  the  mob,  which 
he  frequently  lashes  for  its  want  of  sense  and  honour,  aiid  for  its  licentiousness 
(e.g.  28, 2.  24, 25, 8.  81, 84.  44).  His  aversion  to  it  leads  to  his  unfa.irly  placing  on 
a  par  the  plebs  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  mob  of  his  own  time ;  this  is  at  once  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  penetration  in  regard  to  the  political  development  of  Rome. 
EHetdenbeich,  Liv.  u.  die  rOm.  Plebs,  Berl.  1882.  But  in  ancient  Rome  he  sees 
hiB  ideal  realised,  and  romanus  accordingly  signifies  in  his  language  all  that  is  noble 
(e.g.  1,  53,  4.  5,  28,  8.  5,  86, 1.  5,  88,  B.  22,  57,  6.  25,  86  extr.  Cf.  §  1,  2).  He  thus 
involuntarily  appears  partial  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  unjust  to  her  enemies ;  see 
Wkibsendorn^s  introd.  p.  ^49.  Compared  with  those  palmy  days,  his  own  period 
appears  to  him  depraved,  and  many  times  he  mourns  the  loss  of  ancient  pudor 
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»iviplicUa9,  modestiaj  ctequiiaSj  ctltUudo  animi  and  e8])ecially  of  pieta».  On  the  other 
hand,  neglegentia  deum,  omnis  divini  humanique  moris  characterises  the  time  in  his 
eyes.  This  sentimental  mode  of  viewing  things  renders  him  not  only  eloquent^  but 
also  courageous;  cf.  7,  40,  2  nondum  erant  tarn  fortes  ad  aanguinem  civilem,  «« 
praeier  externa  noverant  bella^  uitimaque  rabies  secessio  ah  suis  habebatur. 

5.  Livj-'s  piety  is  altogether  of  a  pantheistic  colour.  Man,  conscious  of  his 
littleness  and  weakness,  must  be  meek,  watch  the  manifestations  of  divine  8w^iy, 
honour  the  deity  and  beware  of  ever  sinning  against  it.  Hence  arises  also  Livy's 
fatalism,  which  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  first  decade,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
ptfrception  of  a  reasonable  co-ordination  of  things,  e,g.  1,  42,  2  nee  rupit  tamtn 
fati  necessitatem  humanis  consUiis.  5,  37,  1  adeo  chcaecat  animos  fort  una  ^  ubi  rim 
suam  ingruentem  refringi  non  volt.    8,  24,  4  ut  ferme  fugiendo  in  media  fata  rtiitur, 

25,  6,  4  nulla  providentia  fatum  imminens  moveri  potuit.  Another  passage  is  some- 
what rationalistic,  8,  7,  8  movet  ferocem  animum  iuvenis  seu  ira  seu  .  .  .  pudor 
seu  inexsuperabilis  vis  fati.  Cf.  3,  8,  1.  Here  we  should  also  mention  his  belief  in 
miracles  (which  from  a.  536/218  he  chronicles  regularly) ;  cf.  27,  23,  6  in  capita 
consulum  rep.  incolumi  exitiabilis  prodigiorum  eventus  vertit.  43,  13,  1  non  sum 
nescius  ah  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  deos  portendere  volgo  nunc  credant  neque 
nuntiari  admodum  ulla  prodigia  iu  publicum  neque  in  annates  referri.  Some  limita- 
tions 3,  5, 14.  5,  21,  9.  24,  10,  6.  27,  23,  2.— Queck,  Beitr.  z.  CharakUdes  Liv.,  1  Son- 
dei'sh.  1847.  OFabricius,  zur  religiOsen  Anschauungsweise  des  Liv.,  Konigsb. 
1865. 

6.  Limitation  of  his  historical  subject-matter.  33,  20  extr.  non  operae  est  per- 
sequi  ut  quaeque  acta  in  his  locis  sinty  cum,  ad  ea  quae  propria  romani  beUi  sunt  vix 
sufficiam.  In  nearly  the  same  words  he  says  41,  25  extr.  39,  48,  6  cuius  belli  et 
causas  et  ordinem  si  expromere  velim  immenior  sim  propositi^  quo  statui  non  ultra 
attingere  externa  ni^i  qua  romanis  cohaerent  rebus.  Cf.  8,  24,  18.  29,  29,  5  (excedere 
paululum).  35,  40,  1.  The  chronology  he  adopts  is  the  pontifical,  according  to 
which  the  foundation  of  Rome  took  place  in  01.  7,  2=750  b.c. 

7.  The  aosthetical  view  which  Livy  takes  of  his  subject-matter  is  characterised 
by  his  repeated  expressions  j>iV/c<  scril/ere,  enuvierare  etc.  (e.g.  10,  18,  7.  10,  31,  15. 

26,  49),  also  by  such  expressions  as  27,  37  (§  94,  7).  Of  the  two  motives  distin- 
guished by  him  praef.  2  {dum  novi  semper  scriptores  aut  in  rebus  certius  aliquUl 
allaturos  se  aut  scribendi  arte  rudem  vetustatem  superaturos  credunt)heh.asceTtSiin]y 
been  influenced  by  the  second. 

8.  Authorities.  Livy  with  his  imaginative  temperament  and  rhetorical 
training  could  not  bring  to  bear  on  the  historical  work  of  his  predecessors  a 
thorough  methodical  criticism,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  his  intention  to  do  so, 
considering  the  plan  of  his  work,  which  was  calculated  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
He  was  therefore  not  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  authorities,  contented 
himself  for  the  period  concerned  with  a  few  (tuid  not  always  the  best)  souixjts,  and 
only  incidentally  recognised  others.  He  did  not  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  orig- 
inal historical  documents  (inscriptions,  public  records,  etc.),  and  dots  not  appear 
to  have  usfd  even  the  annates  pontijicum  (§  76,  5).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  hatl 
regular  recourse  to  any  one  of  the  early  historians,  not  even  to  Fabius  Pictt»r  (st»e 
§  116,  2)  nor  Piso  (§  132,  4),  but  contents  himself  with  comparing  authors  of  a  later 
period,  such  as  Valerius  Antias  (§  155,  3),  Licinius  Macer  (§  15(i,  6),  Claudius  Quad- 
rigarius  (tj  155,  1),  Coelius  Antipater  (§  137,  6),  his  chief  authority  for  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  and  Aelius  Tubero  (§  208,  1).  Only  at  a  later  time  did  he  begin 
to  estimate  Antias  more  justly,  see  §  155,  3.    Livy  did  net  turu  to  account  Cato's 
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origines  until  the  fourth  decade,  for  the  description  of  Gate's  own  career.  He 
neither  used  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus,  nor  was  he  used  by  the  latter,  but  both 
probably  drew  from  the  same  sources.  Cf.  CPkteb,  Phil.  33,  572 ;  BhM.  29,  513 ; 
zur  Krit.  d.  Quellen  der  ftlteren  rOm.  Gesch.  (Halle,  1879)  82.  On  the  other  hand 
Poly  bios  is  one  of  his  principal  authorities.  From  his  cold  expression  {haud  aper- 
nendus  auctor^  P.  is  here  first  mentioned)  it  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  Livy 
undervalued  Polybios :  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decade,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  in  the  East,  he  translates  him  almost  word  for 
word,  now  abridging,  now  amplifying  him  (33. 10,  10  nos  Polybium  secuti  ttumus^  non 
incertum  auctorem  cum  omnium  romanarum  rerum  turn  praeciptte  in  Gra&iia  goftarum). 
But  he  shrank  from  openly  confessing  himself  to  be  indebted  chiefly  to  a  Greek. 
Brides  it  is  even  now  a  moot  point  from  what  epoch  Livy  begins  to  use  him  :  it  is 
most  likely  however  that  from  the  Hannibalian  war  (beg.  b.  21)  Livy  compared 
Polybios,  whoso  work  bagins  with  an  account  of  that  war,  together  with  Coelius 
and  others  (perhaps  at  first  only  in  an  abridgment  ?  See  OHirschfeld,  ZfCJG.  28, 
801 ;  cf.  above  §  210,  3). — It  is  hardly  likely  that  Livy  made  use  of  Ennius  himself, 
but  more  probable  that  in  his  account  of  the  earliest  period  much  of  Ennius'  work 
has  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  annalists  whom  he  consulted.  Cf . 
§  101,  3  ad  fin.  EZarncke,  oommentatt.  Bibbeck.  274. — In  regard  to  his  use  of  the 
authorities  the  details  must,  for  the  most  part,  remain  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
those  authorities  have  been  almost  entirely  lost.  Comparatively  little  evidence  of 
any  value  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  over-zealous  research  of  the  last  ten 
years  in  this  field. 

FLacrmann,  de  fontibus  historiarum  T.  Livii,  Qoti.  1821  sq.  II.  CPeter,  d. 
Verh.  d.  Liv.  u.  Dion.  Hal.  zu  einander  u.  zu  d.  &lteren  Annalisten,  Anclam  1858 
(cf.  above).  LKieserliho  (§  87,  6).  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxxi:^.  cxcviir.  ocxxv. 
cccxiii.  cccxLvii.  EWOlpflin,  Antioch.  u.  Antip.  (1872)22;  cf.  his  ed.  of  b.  21, 
p.  XIV. — KWNiTzscH,  Quellenanalyse  von  Liv.  2,  1-4,  8  and  Dion.  Hal.  5,  1-11,  68 
in  his  Bttm.  Annalistik  (1873)  11.  HVirck,  d.  Quellen  d.  Liv.  (2,  1-83)  u.  Dionys. 
filr  d.  ILlteste  Gksoh.  der  rOm.  Bep.,  Strassb.  1877.  ELCbbert,  de  Liv.  libri  IV 
fontt.,  Giessen  1872.  EHevdenbeich,  Fabius  Pictor  u.  Liv.,  Freiberg  1878, 
GKlinger,  de  Liv.  1.  X  fontt.,  Lpz.  1884. — JNeulino,  de  belli  punici  primi  scrip- 
torum  fontibus,  Qi^tt.  1873. — ThLucas,  qua  ratione  Liv.  usus  est  opere  Polybiano,  I 
Glogau  1854.  Michael,  in  wie  weit  hat  L.  den  Pol.  als  Hauptquelle  beniitzt,  Tor- 
gau  1859.  LTiLLiiANNS,  qua  rat.  L.  (in  b.  31-45)  Poly  bio  usus  sit,  I  Bonn  1860 ; 
quo  libro  Liv.  Polybio  uti  coeperit.  JJ.  83,  844.  CPeter,  Liv.  u.  Pol.,  Ub.  d. 
Quellen  des  21.  u.  22.  B.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1863.  WMichael,  qua  rutione  L.  in  decade 
III  Polybio  usus  sit,  Bonn  1867.  CFOhlisch,  d.  Benutzung  des  Pol.  in  B.  21  u.  22 
des  Liv.,  Pforzh.  1884.  MPobmer,  quibus  auctoribus  in  bello  Hannibalico  enarran- 
do  usus  sit  Dio  Cassius,  symbola  ad  cognoscendam  rationem  quae  inter  Liv.  et  Pol. 
intercedat,  Bonn  1874.  FFbikdersdorff,  Liv.  et  Pol.  Scipionis  rerum  scriptores, 
Gott.  1869 ;  das  26.  B.  des  Liv.,  Marienb.  1874.  KKessleb,  secundum  quos  auctorcs 
Liv.  res  a  Scipione  maiore  in  Africa  gestas  narraverit,  Marb.  1877.  CBOttcher,  de 
Liv.  1.  XXI  et  XXII  fontibus,  KOnigsb.  1867 ;  d.  Quellen  d.  Liv.  im  21.  u.  22.  B., 
JJ.  Suppl.  5,  353.  OHiRscHFELn,  ZfoG.  28,  801.  FLuterbacuer,  de  fontt.  1.  XXI 
et  XXII,  Strassb.  1875.  AYollmer,  unde  belli  punici  secundi  scriptores  sua  hau- 
serint  (Gott  1872)  44 ;  d.  Quellen  der  3.  Dekade  des  Liv.,  Dttren  1881.  LKeller, 
der  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen,  Marb.  1875;  BhM.  29,  88.  OGilbert,  Bom  u. 
Karthago  (Lpz.  1876)  10.  WPirogow,  Forschungen  z.  3.  Dekade  des  Liv., 
Petersb.  1878  (Buss.).  WSieolin,  Chronologie  der  Belagerung  von  Sagunt,  Lpz. 
1878 ;  BhM.  38,  848.    GEoeluaaf,  Pol.  u.  Liv.  uber  den  Krieg  der  J.  218-217,  JJ. 
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Suppl.  10,  471.  OSekck,  Herin.  8, 152.  HJMtJLLER,  die  Schlacht  an  der  TrebU, 
Berl.  1867.  EMCller,  noch  einmal  die  Schlacht  an  der  Trebia,  Conitz  1876. 
HHesselbarth,  de  pugna  Cannensi,  G5tt.  1874 ;  hist.-krit.  Unterss.  im  Bereiche  der 
3.  Dekade  des  Liv.,  Lippstadt  1882.  JBSturm,  quae  ratio  inter  Liv.  decadem  III 
et  Coelii  Antip.  historias  intercedat,  Wttrzb.  1883  (compare  LBauer,  phil.  Bundsch. 
1884, 1578).  ThZielinski,  d.  letzten  Jahre  des  2.  pun.  Kriegs,  Lpz.  1880. — HNisseh, 
krit.  Unterss.  tiber  die  Quellen  der  4.  und  5.  Dekade  des  L.,  Berl.  1863.  GFUkgeb, 
die  r5m.  Quellen  des  L.  in  der  4.  u.  5.  Dekade,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  2,  8. — WHbimbach, 
quid  et  quantum  Cassius  Dio  libro  XL  and  1.  XL VII  (a.  700/54-712/42)  e  Livio 
desumpserit,  Bonn  1878.  HHesselbarth,  Unterss.*  z.  3.  Dek.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1889. 
AvBreska,  Quellenunterss,  im  21.-23.  B.,  Berl.  1889. 

9.  Livy's  standard  of  historical  criticism.  Whenever  his  predecessors  agree, 
a  matter  must  be  very  improbable  in  itself  (cf.  5,  21,  8  sq.  6,  12,  2  sqq.)  if  Livy  is 
to  doubt  it.  Things  agreed  upon  by  his  authorities  he  generally  considers  true, 
and  thus  only  renders  the  ordinary  tradition.  If  his  predecessors  disagree,  he  fre- 
iquently  abstains  from  deciding  himself,  or  he  combines  their  views  (WOlfflik, 
Antioch.  55.  57.  74),  or  pronounces  for  the  majority  or  the  earliest  and  least  sus- 
pected witness,  sometimes  also  for  the  inore  intrinsically  probable  account,  but 
often  for  the  one  more  favourable  to  the  Bomans  (e.g.  7,  27,  9. 10,  39)  or  the  most 
I  charitable  (e.g.  4, 29, 6.  6, 38,  10.  8, 18,  2)  or  the  most  impressive  (e.g.  7,  89  sqq.  10, 
'37.  21,  46,  10.  26,  15),  or  merely  adopts  a  mediating  account  (e.g.  26,  49,  6).  Es- 
pecially in  the  earlier  period  his  judgment  frequently  wavers ;  cf.  5,  21,  9,  in  rebut 
t<tm  antiquis  si  quae  similm  veri  sint  pro  veris  accipiantur  satis  haheam.  In  this  p>art 
he  frequently  declares  himself  incompetent  to  decide.  But  elsewhere  also  he  is 
fond  of  choosing  this  solution,  partly  from  defective  study  of  his  authorities  or 
owing  to  his  shallow  estimation  of  the  cx)ntroverted  points,  partly  from  his  natural 
diffidence  and  trustfulness.  This  is  carried  so  far  that  he  does  not  even  profit  by 
some  very  disagreeable  lessons.  Though  his  experience  with  Valerius  Antias  ought 
to  have  taught  him  to  beware  of  high  numbers  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  he  still 
does  not  liesitate  (37,  44)  in  stating  about  5-l,(XX)  killed  and  even  (27,  49)  56,000. 
Sucli  instance's  sliow  his  want  of  practical  discernment.  As  concerns  his  modesty, 
we  may  i*efer  e.g.  to  29,  14,  9,  w/  .  .  .  swut  proditum  a  proximis  memoriae  tern- 
jx>rum  illorum  scrijyiorihiis  lihens  posteris  traderem^  ita  m^as  opiniones  coniectando 
rem  vetudate  ohrutam  non  interjx>nam.  He  frequently  lets  his  own  preferences 
decide  whether  a  thing  is  true  or  has  not  taken  place  (FLachmann  1.1.  2,  69).  But 
he  tries  to  exclude  some  of  the  more  flagrant  inventions  of  Roman  national  vanity 
(WoLFFLiN,  Antioch.  22.  36.  39.  80). 

10.  His  dependence  on  his  authorities  and  a  certain  inadvertence — which  may 
be  easily  exj)lained  in  sc  extensive  a  work, — partly  also  the  successive  elaboration 
and  publication  of  detached  pieces,  have  caused  many  errors  in  details,  repetitions, 
contradictions,  omissions,  mistakes,  erroneous  translations  etc.  Instances  are 
given  in  Weissenhorn's  introduction  ^42.  Cf.  besides  .TSchmidt,  Herm.  16, 155.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  Livy  as  a  historical  authority  should  be  used,  especially  on 
the  earlif'st  time,  only  witli  much  caution,  though  his  ixjrsonal  intention  to  state 
the  truth  cannot  be  questioned.  Treatist^  de  fide  Livii  (omitting  those  which  are 
antiquated)  by  CKruse  (Li>s.  1812.  II)  and  Baumkek  (Liv.  antiquiss.  rerum  rom. 
hist,  etc.,  Padorbom  1863).  TiiStade,  die  Schlachtenschilderungen  in  L.  erster 
Dekade,  Jena  1873.    JMaissiat,  Annibal  en  Gaule  (Par.  1874)  308. 

11.  Division  and  plan  of  the  work  :  Livy  divided  his  work  first  into  books;  10, 
31,  10  Samnitium  hella  quae  continua  per  quartum  iam  voiumen  (  =  b.  7-10)  agimuit. 
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6,  1,  1  qniHqtte  libris  expwuu  21,  1,  1  cttnt  tii  mentem  venil  LXIII  annos  .  .  .  aeque 
muUa  volumina  (that  is  15  books)  occmpasae  mihi  quam  etc.  The  gigantic  subject 
next  fell  into  large  sections  (cf.  *21,  1, 1  partem  aingulae  tanti  operi)*)^  e.g.  the  earliest 
I>eriod  down  to  the  Panic  wars  (b.  1-15  with  the  sub-divisions:  Rome  down  to  the 
vaptui"e  by  the  Qauls  b.  1-5,  the  remainder  t>-15  ;  b.  6  has  a  separate  preface) ;  the 
Punic  wars  (b.  16-30,  with  the  sub-division :  first  Punic  war  b.  l(>-20,  second  Punic 
war  b.  21-80;  b.  21  with  a  preface)  ;  the  Macedonian  wars  (b.  31-45 ;  b.  81  with  a 
preface,  in  three  sub-divisions  of  5  books  each ;  war  with  Philippos  ;  Syro-Aetolian 
war,  war  with  Perseus)  etc.  There  was  also,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples 
<!  noted  and  others  (b.  17  opens  with  the  plans  of  Livius  Drusus  and  the  Social  war; 
in  b.  80  we  have  the  death  of  Marius,  in  b.90  that  of  Sulla),  a  systematical  internal 
arrangement  by  decades  or  half-decades,  or  rather  decades-and-a-half .  At  the  clost* 
of  antiquity,  the  division  in  decades  was  taken  by  the  copyists  as  the  basis  of  the 
work.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  known  to  us  occurs  in  Pope  Gelasius'  epist.  ad 
Andromachum  (Mansi,  concil.  7,  197)  LuperciUia  propter  quid  imttUuta  aunt  .  .  . 
Livius  aecunda  decctde  loquitur.  But  the  recension  of  Yictorianus  (§  250,  11)  proves 
this  arrangement  to  be  of  earlier  date.— Li vy  himself  in  the  progress  of  his  work 
and  especially  in  the  description  of  his  own  life-time  (from  b.  109 ;  cf.  Seuv.  Aen. 
1, 373  Livius  ex  annalibus  et  historia  constat ;  cf.  §  37,  3)  did  not  carry  out  this  ar- 
rangement by  decades:  in  b.  100.  110.  120.  130.  140  there  is  evidently  no  division 
(nor  does  any,  according  to  HNissen  1.1.,  occur  in  b.  10.  50.  60.  80).  On  the  other 
hand  cf.  b.  109-116 -6eW»  civUis  lihri  VIII  above  §  256,  5.  EWolfflin,  PhiL  83, 
139.  HNissEN,  RhM.  27,  539.  In  detail  Livy's  work  resembles  tliat  of  the  annal- 
ists not  only  because  in  describing  events  it  follows  in  the  main  a  chronological 
order,  but  also  because  it  devotes  a  comparatively  short  space  to  the  most  remote 
past,  and  gradually  expands  as  it  approach^  the  better  known  periods  (§  37  and 
116).  R  1-30  comprises  550  years,  b.  31-68  100  years,  b.  69-lOS  50  years,  lastly 
b.  109-142  (beginning  with  701/53)  42  years. 

12.  A  means  of  portraying  character  frequently  and  successfully  employed  by 
Livy  is  that  of  speeches,  which  he  interposes  in  order  to  give  a  simulacrum  of  a 
certain  per^tm-f^SJ"^  3)  or  to  indicate  the  motives  of  the  actors  (e.g.  8,  7,  cf.  3,  47, 
5),  and  which  for  this  reason  have  so  little  pretension  to  historical  truth  (tit  hanc 
sententiam  loculum  accipio  8,  67,  1)  as  not  even  to  shun  anachronisms  (e.g.  5,  4,  12) 
or  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  time.  But  they  are  generally  a  very  ^ 
faithful  reflection  of  the  character  or  position  of  the  s]  eaker ;  cf.  e.g.  7,  34.  In 
some  instances  we  are  still  able  to  trace  in  what  manner  Livy  rhetorically  en- 
larges upon  the  brief  hints  of  a  predecessor,  cf.  Polyb.  3,  64  with  Liv.  21,40  8v|. 
OKoHL,  Zwuck  u.  Bedeutung  der  liv.  Beden,  Barmen  1872.  FFkikdersdorff,  de 
oratt.  operi  Liv.  insertarum  origlue  et  natura  I,  Tilsit  1886.  Livy's  speeches  were 
(like  those  of  Sallust  §  205,  4)  disseminated  in  separate  editions  (see  §  319,  6).  On 
the  rhetorical  character  of  the  history  of  Livy  see  UTaike,  essai  sur  Tite-Live, 
Paris  »  1888. 

18.  Livy's  relation  is  characterised  by  a  certain  rotundity  and  easy  fulness, 
like  that  of  Herodotos  (cf.  Quintilian  above  n.  2),  so  as  to  become  really  prolix 
in  some  parts.  Qoikt.  8,  3,  53  vitanda  fjuLKpoXoyia^  i.e.  longior  quam  oporUt  sermo^  ut 
apud  T.  Livium.  Cf.  Char  is.  Gl.  1, 271  with  the  parallel  passagt^  there  indicated  and 
MHbstz,  prolusio  (§  256,  1)  not.  77.  This  quality  also  reminds  us  of  the  manner 
of  Cicero,  whom  Livy  imitated  (see  §  2o(>,  4)  and  approached  more  closely  than  any 
other  Roman  prose-writer.  Though  his  (rhetorical)  art  is  conspicuous  thrctughout 
his  work,  it  never  becomes  artifice  or  want  of  naturalness.  Livy's  remarkable 
pow«r  of  redlisiug  the  motives  of  a  certain  situation  lends  also  to  his  descriptions 
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the  colouring  suitable  to  the  ocScasion.  Only  the  description  of  the  earliest  period' 
(the  first  third  of  b.  1)  is  meagre :  here  (and  at  the  beginning  of  b.  2)  Livy  at- 
tempts with  very  little  success  to  establish  internal  connections  and  proof&  In 
dealing  with  such  obscure  times  and  personages,  little  effect  could  be  produced 
with  the  psychological  colouring  which  elsewhere  constitutes  one  of  Livy's  strong 
points.  Otherwise  he  succeeds  in  describing  public  feeling  (e.g.  8,  7,  20  sq.  9,  2, 10( 
sq.  5  sq.  83,  32)  as  well  as  external  events  (e.g.  5,  39  sqq.  21,  58.  28,  27,  6  sq.  24,  26)  \ 
with  the  utmost  vividness.  The  most  brilliant  description  in  the  extant  books  is 
that  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  We  are  unfortunately  precluded  from  forming 
an  opinion  of  just  those  portions  of  the  narrative  where  the  writer's  increased  in- 
terest in  his  subject-matter  led  him  into  greater  detail  (n.  11).  Here  Livy's  talent 
for  skilful  and  vivid  narrative  and  description  must  have  found  a  specially  con- 
genial field.  * 

14.  Livy's  diction  is  intentionally  (§  256,  4)  classical,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
proaches the  standard  of  classicality  far  more  closely  than  Quintilian  or  Tacitus 
in  his  youthful  Ciceronian  work.  But  even  in  Livy  numerous  poetical  phrases 
betray  the  approach  of  the  silver  age  (haec  ubi  dicta  dedit  after  Vergil ;  ubi  Aiars 
ejtt  cUrocissimus ;  ctd  arma  constemcUum  esse;  cogiUUionibus  animum  wHutare;  ad- 
versa  montium  ;  stupens  animi  ;  laeta  pascua  etc.),  as  does  also  a  certain  fondness  for 
strong  expressions  (e.g.  attonitus,  ingens  etc.).  He  uses  by  preference  Vergilian 
phraseology.  It  may  have  been  his  employment  of  words  which  sometimes  ap- 
}>eared  strange  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  sermo  urbanus.  Quiht.  1,  5, 
TtS  peregrina  (verba)  ex  amnUniSj  prape  dixerifiij  gentibus  .  .  .  venerunt  ;  .  .  .  quemad' 
viodum  Pollio  (see  §  221,  6)  deprehendit  in  Livio  peUavinitatem,  Cf .  ib.  8, 1.  2  v<  sint 
(verba)  quam  minime  peregrina  et  externa.  (3)  et  in  T.  Livio^  mirae  facundiae  rtro, 
putat  inesse  Pollio  Asinius  quandam  patavinitatem.  DGMouhof.  de  patavinitate 
Liviana.  Kil.  1685  (also  in  Drakenbokch's  Livy  15,  1,  50).  CGWikdkmann,  de 
l>atavinitate  Livii,  GOrlitz  1848-54  III.  Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  69.  HJMCllkr, 
ZfGW.  41,  Jahresber.  25. — In  point  of  diction  it  is  noticeable  that  the  style,  which 
in  the  first  book  is  still  fluctuating,  becomes  more  settled  and  conformable  to  rule 
as  the  work  progress^.  EWulfflin,  livianische  Kritik  und  livianischer  Sprachge- 
brauch  (Berl.  1864)  29,  cf.  Antioch.  u.  Antip.  (1872)  84. 

15.  Literature  on  tlie  language  of  Livy:  AWErnesti,  glossarium  Livianum, 
<idd.  GHScHAFER  et  IThKreyssig,  Lpz.  1827.  Chief  work :  OBiemann,  Etudes  sur 
la  langue  et  la  grammaire  de  Tite-Live,  Par.  >1884  (epitomised  in  Kiemank*s  edd. 
«)f  b.  21  and  22:  see  §  256,  17).  LKChnast,  d.  Hauptpunkte  der  livian.  Syntax, 
Berl.  2 1872.  EWolfflin  (see  n.  14).  EBallas,  d.  Phraseologie  des  Liv.,  Posen 
1885.  Weisbenborn's  introduction  to  his  Berlin  edition  '68.  GQueck,  Beitrage 
z.  Charakt.  des  Liv.  II:  Die  Darstellung  des  L.,  Sondersb.  1853.  GHildkbrand, 
iiber  einige  Abweichungen  im  Sprachgebr.  des  Cic.  Caes.  Liv.  usw.,  Dortm.  1854 ; 
specimina  lexici  Liviani,  Dortmund  1857.  68  II;  Beitr.  z.  Sprachgebr.  des  L., 
Dortm.  Ih65.  FFioNER  (who  intends  to  publish  a  lex.  Liv.  founded  on  Hilde- 
brand's  work),  specimen  lex.  Liv.,  Nienburg  1888.— EKrah,  spec,  granmiaticae 
liiv..  In.^terb.  1859.  CEGCthlikg,  de  T.  Livii  oratione,  I  de  usu  verborum  sim- 
]>liciiim.  Lauban  1867,  II  de  participiis,  Liegnitz  1872.  LAdhian,  das  Part.  Praes. 
Pass,  (in  Liv.),  Grossglogau  1875.  MWengkr,  zum  Gebr.  der  Pai*tizipien  bei  Liv., 
Seitenstetten  1882.  MMui.leb,  zum  Sprachgebr.  d.  L.,  I  baud,  haudquaquam, 
Stendal  1877.  GRichter,  B?itr.  z.  Gebr.  des  Zahlworts  im  Lat.,  I  Livius,  Oldenb. 
1830.  JEE[.LEXDT,  de  praepos.  a  cum  nominibus  uxbium  iunctae  ap.  Liv.  maxime 
usu,  KOnigsb.  18-13.  HLOwe,  de  praepos.  de  usu  ap.  Liv.,  Grimma  1847.  GWulsch, 
de  praepos.  peb  usu  Liv.,  Halle  1880.    PGLyth,  de  usu  praepos.  per  ap.  Liv.  eiusque 
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aliquot  synonymaxum,  Yisboae  1883.  Klbike,  de  genetivi  usu  Liv.,  I  Cleves  1865. 
LoBENZ,  der  Dativ.  d.  Bestimmimg  bei  L,,  bes.  der  Dativ.  Gterundivi,  Meldorf  1871. 
74  11.  fLJoNAS,  de  Gebr.  der  vv.  frequentativa  u.  intensiva  bei  Li  v.,  Posen 
1884.  ALeumann,  de  vv.  oompositis  ap.  Sail.  Caes.  Liv.  Tac.  I,  L^obschtitz  1884. 
EWksener,  de  quibusd.  Liv.  orationis  proprietatibus,  Cobleuz  1854 ;  de  periodorum 
Liv.  proprietatibus,  Fulda  1860.  WKriebel,  see  §  177,  3.  WIonatius,  see  §  198, 
12.  Kreizner,  de  propria  orationis  Liv.  indole  proprio  maxime  adiectivorum  usu, 
Hadamar  1814.  Enolert,  d.  attributive  G^brauch  adverbialer  Bastimmungen  bei 
L.,  Aschaffenb.  1866.  GOnther,  die  Formen  der  Hypothesis  aus  Liv.,  Bromb.  1871. 
ScuMiDT,  de  temporum  bistorioorum  ap.  L.  usu,  Demmin  1874.  JNMadvio,  die 
syntaktischen  Mittel  der  Sprache,  .  .  .  bei  Liv.,  kL  philol.  Schr.  (Lpz.  1875)  856. 
FWHoltze,  de  syntaxi  Liv.  dispertienda  et  ordinanda,  Naumb.  1881.  HJMOller, 
-KQUE  bei  Livius,  BhM.  43,  637.  AMASchmidt,  zur  liv.  Laxicographie,  Baden 
b/ Wien  1888.  Waidhofen  a.  Th.  1889  II.  AFOoner,  Liv.  b.  21-23,  grammatisch 
untersucht,  B?rl.  1888;  Lexicon  Livianum,  Lps.  1889  sq.  GWulsch,  de  verbis 
cum  praepos.  per  compos,  ap.  Liv.  I,  Barmen  1889.  AKObbrlin,  de  participiorum 
usu  Liv.,  Erl.  1890.  

258.  About  the  same  time  as  Livy  and  as  it  were  to  supple- 
ment his  history,  Pompeius  Trogus  wrote  his  Universal 
History,  Historiae  Philippicae,  in  44  books,  beginning  with  Ninus 
and  extending  to  the  writer's  own  time,  from  a  Greek  source 
(probably  Timagenes) ;  it  was  composed  in  a  lively  style  and 
classical  diction  and  was  also  more  rich  in  material  and  less 
rhetorical  than  Livy.  We  know  the  work  chiefly  through  the 
abridgment  of  Justinus.  Besides  his  historical  work,  Trogus 
wrote  also  on  zoology  and  botany,  after  the  best  authorities, 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastos. 

1.  lusTiN.  43,  5,  11  in  poslremo  libro  Trogus  maiores  tuoa  a  Vocontiia  originem 
ducere^  avum  auum  Trogum  Pampeium  Sertoriano  hello  civitcUem  a  Cn,  Pompeio  per' 
cepUse  dicit,  pcUruum  MUhrideUico  hello  turmas  tuh  eodem  Pompeio  duxi»9e^  pcUrem 
quoque  »uh  C,  Caesare  militasse  episiularumque  et  legeUionum^  timul  et  atmli  curam 
hahuiste.  His  grandfather's  name  may,  therefore,  have  been  Cn.  Pomp.  Tr. ;  the 
inference  drawn  from  an  inscription  from  Vaison  (CIL.  12, 1371)  that  his  patruus 
was  called  Q.  is  very  doubtful ;  his  father  was  probably  the  Cn.  Pompeius  whom 
Caesar  b.  g.  5,  86  mentions  as  an  interpreter  employed  by  himself  a.  700/54; 
whence  it  becomes  probable  that  the  historian  had  also  the  praenomen  of  Cn. 
JBbckkr,  Phil.  7, 389.  Cf .  KNipperdey,  op.  411. — LEHallbrro,  de  Trogo  Pompeio, 
Par.  1869. 

2.  Charis.  GL.  1, 102,  10  Valgius  et  Verrius  et  Trogus  de  animalibus,  ib.  137,  9 
Trogum  de  animal ihun  libro  X.  A  longer  quotation  from  this  (Trogus,  et  ipse  auctor 
e  severissimis)  in  Plin.  NH.  11,  275.  All  the  fragments  are  lit/erally  translated — 
not  without  errors — from  Aristotle's  hist.  anim.  Plint  mentions  Trogus  in  his 
ind.  auct.  to  b.  7-11  (mankind  and  animals).  12-18  (trees  and  agriculture).  81 
(medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  quotes  him  repeatedly  in  his  work.  According  to 
this  Trogus  would  appear  to  have  also  written  a  treatise  de  plantis,  and  it  was  prob< 
ably  (oD  is  shown  by  the  quotation  in  Plin.  NH.  17,  58)  based  on  Theophrastos. 
AQuTscuMiD,  JJ.  Suppl.  2, 180;  BhM.  87,  54a    TuBirt,  de  halieut.  Ovid«  186. 
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8.  His  principal  work  is  the  44  books  historianim  philippicaruxn,a  universal 
history  with  special  reference  to  geography  (hence  the  MSS.  are  entitled  Hi»ioria€ 
Pkilippicae  et  totius  mundi  origines  et  terrae  sittts),  written  in  the  digressive  manner 
of  Theopompos,  and  skilfully  planned,  so  that  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  furnished  the  theme  for  the  narrative,  while 
Koman  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  regal  period,  which  in  Trogus'  opinion 
was  best  to  be  derived  from  Greek  sources  (it  is  added  in  b.  43),  was  systematically 
excluded  (cf.  praef.  1).    B.  1-6  gives  as  an  introduction  the  history  of  Asia  and 
Hellas.    The  latest  fact  mentioned  in  the  work  is  the  recovery  of  the  standards 
taken  by  the  Parthians  a.  734/20  (42,  5, 11).    AvGutschmid  conjectures  that  42,  4. 
16  (Parthiae,  in  qua  iam  quasi  aollemne  est  reges  parricidas  haberi)  was  meant  in 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Phraates  IV  by  his  son  Phraatakes  (Oct.  8  b.c.  at  latest). 
The  lively  style  of  the  work  is  frequently  conspicuous  even  in  Justinus'  abridg- 
ment.    Justinus  praef.  1  calls  him  vir  priscae  doquentiae ;  cf.  Vopisc.  Prob.  2, 7  ut 
non  SattustioSy  Livios^  Tacitos^  Trogos  cUque  omnes  disertissimos  imitarer  viros.     Sober 
judgment  and  strict  principle  seem  to  be  indicated  in  lustin.  88,  8, 11  quam  (ora- 
tionem)  obliquam  Pompeius  Tragus  exposuit  (cf .  Iust.  28, 2.  38,  4-7),  quonktm  in  Livio 
et  in  Sallustio  reprehendit  quod  contiones  directcts  pro  sua  raiione  (thus  WOlfflix 
reads :  the  MSS.  have  pro  sua  oratione ;  Gutschmid  reads  perversa  raiione)  operi  suo 
inserendo  historiae  modum  eaxesserint.    He  referred  to  his  contemporary  Vergil ;  see 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  6,  783  de  hoe  loco  et  Tragus  et  Prchus  quaerunt,    Trogus'  diction  also 
appears  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  Vergil.     ASonhy,  KhM.  41,  473.     He 
imitated  Sallust.    JSelloe,  symb.  ad  hist.  libr.  Sail.  I :  de  studiis  in  Sallustio  a 
Trogo  et  lustino  collocatis,  Bresl.  1882. — Hugo  de  Fleury  (Ecclesiastical  History ; 
abbot  of  Canterbury  from  1091  ?)  and  from  him  the  chronicler  Boger  V^endover 
and  from  him  again  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Flores  Histor.  (ed.  1570)  1,  81  (see 
AvGutschmid  [n.  5]  p.  260,  Brifferscheid^s  Suetonius  p.  382  and  especially  FRChl, 
die  Verbreitung  Justins  p.  25) :   anno  divinae  incarnationis  nono^  Caesare  Augusto 
imperii  8ui  LTum  agente  annum  (762/9  a.d.),  Trogus  Pompeius  chronica  sua  terminavil 
.     .     .     Bomanorum  remp.     ,     ,     .     ah  initio  usque  ad  praesens  tempus  prosequitur. 
Radulfns  de  Diceto,  de  viris  illustr.  (of  a.  1210,  from  unknown  but  good  sources) : 
Trogus  Pomjmus  a  tempore  Nini  regis  Assyriorum  usque  ad  annum  XXIXum  Hyrcani 
principis  Judaeorum  chronica  sua  digessit  (E-Chl,  1.1.  p.  32). 

4.  AvGrrscnMiD  in  the  lit.  Centrabl.  1872,  659  has  conjectured  with  much 
probability  and  developed  the  theory  in  RhM.  37,  548  that  Trogus'  historiae  Philip- 
picae  is  a  version  of  a  Greek  historical  work  (by  Timagenes).  He  considers  that  a 
Roman  is  not  to  be  credited  with  having  originated  such  a  unique  piece  of  literary 
mosaic,  carrienl  out  with  such  constant  recourse  to  original  sources,  and  such  con- 
scientious accuracy.  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Herm.  16,  619.  Among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek  original  are  Theopompos'  4>iXX(T?ri/ca  (on  which  Trogus  founded  himself  also 
for  the  title  of  his  work),  Ephoros,  Timaios.  Kleitarchos,  Polybios  (HNissen,  krit. 
Unters.  305),  Poseidonios,  Deiuon  and  others.  ARLHkbhen,  de  Trogi  fontibus,  in 
the  commentt.  soc.  Getting.  15  (1804),  185  (repeated  in  Fuotscher's  ed.).  CRauk, 
de  Clitarcho  Diodori  Curtii  lustini  auctore,  Bonn  1868.  HWolffgarten,  de  Ephori 
et  Dinonis  historiis  a  Tr.  expressis,  Boim  1868.  WFricke,  d.  Quellen  des  Plut.  im 
Alkib.  (Lpz.  18G0)  71.  GRichter,  de  fontibus  ad  Gelonis  hist.,  Gott.  1873.  PNatorp, 
see  §  198,  11.  LGeschwandtner,  quibus  fontt.  Tr.  in  rebus  successorum  Alex.  M. 
usus  sit,  Halle  1878.  LHolzapfel  (see  §  198,  11)  47.  JHeinz,  Justin  als  Quelle 
zur  Gesch.  d«'s  Cyrus,  Sigmar.  1879.  RKohler,  see  §  292,  3.  AExmann,  d.  Quellen 
des  Tr.  fiir  die  Griech.  and  sicilische  Gesch.,  Dorpat  1880.  ONeuhaus,  die  Quellen  d. 
Tr.  in  d.  pers.  Gesch.,  Hohenstein  1882-86  IV.    ABibelj±,  Quellen  des  Tr.  im  8. 
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Perserzug,  Rost  1888. — HCrohn,  de  Trogi  ap.  antiques  auctoritate,  Straasb.  1882 
(diss.  Argentor.  7,  1). 

5.  Our  knowledge  of  Trogus'  historical  work  is  derived  partly  from  the 
prdogi  (tables  of  contents)  of  all  the  books,  partly  from  the  abridgment  of  Jus- 
tinus,  who  in  his  praefatio  says:  Tragus  Pompeius  grcteau  et  totius  hiitoriaa  orbis 
latino  aermone  composuit,  .  .  .  cuius  lihris  omnium  saeculorumj  regunij  ncUionum  popu- 
lorumque  rea  geatae  continentur,  .  .  ,  ea  omnia  Pompeius  diviaa  temporibua  el  aerie 
rerum  digeata  composuit.  fiorum  igitur  XLIV  voluminum  {nam  totidem  edidit)  per 
otium  quo  in  urbe  veraahamur  cognitione  quaeque  digniaaima  excerpai,  Justinus 
gives  us  very  little  of  the  work  word  for  word,  e.g.  Mithridates'  address  to  his 
s.)ldier3  34,  4-7 ;  cf.  Iust.  38,  3,  11  quam  orationem  dignam  duxi  cuiua  exemplum 
hreviltUi  kuiua  opej^  inaererem.  Some  passages  are  also  quoted  by  Priscian,  Cas- 
siodorus  (Jordanis),  Servius  and  Junius  Philargyrius,  see  AvGuxsrHMiD  1.1.  186. 
All  other  writers  know  only  Justinus,  though  they  may  mention  Trogus.  The 
fragments  which  Bielowski  (n.  6)  pretended  to  have  taken  from  Polish  chroniclt« 
have  been  shown  to  be  fictions  by  AvGutschmid,  die  Fragmente  des  P.  Tr.,  JJ. 
Suppl.  2.  202.    Cf.  DuKiKU,  Mnemos.  8  (1854),  177.    JBekmays,  op.  8,  211. 

6.  Pompei  Trogi  f ragmen ta  .  .  .  una  cum  prologis  hiatoriarum  Philipp. 
et  criticis  annotationibus  edidit  ABielowski,  Lemberg  1853  (see  n.  5).  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Hist,  are  also  collected  in  the  ed.  of  Justinus  by  Froxschek  1,  xcviii 
aud  elsewhere.  Trogi  prologi  ed.  GHGrauert,  Miinster  1827;  the  same  rec. 
AvGutschmid,  see  n.  10. — On  the  alleged  new  fragments  of  Trogus  (from  b.  12)  in 
tlie  Vatic.  1869  s.  12  see  §  292,  5  ad  fin. 

7.  The  time  of  M.  Junian(i)us  Justinus  (so  named  only  in  the  Laur.  66,  21, 
s«*e  n.  9;  is  not  positively  known,  though  probably  he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (FROhl,  d.  Verbreitung,  p.  86).  Considering  his  old-school  way  of  thinking 
and  the  style  of  his  preface  as  well  as  his  reference  to  Cato  the  Elder,  we  should 
not  like  to  put  him  much  later  than  Florus  who  epitomised  Livy.  (Cf .  however 
CLachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  193.)  Badulfus  de  Diceto  (see  n.  3  ad  fin.)  says  indeed 
(RChl  p.  32) :  luatinus  philosophus  Trogi  Pompei  al^eviator^  scripait  eodem  anno 
(with  which  Josephus  concluded  his  Antiquities),  but  probably  confounds  him 
with  Justus  of  Tiberias,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  confounded  with 
.Justinus  Martyr  (BChl  l.l.  36,  46).  The  first  writer  who  mentions  Justinus  is 
HiBRONYMUs  5,  621  Vail,  praecipue  nostri  Livii  et  Pompei  Trogi  atque  Juatini, 
Orosius  made  great  use  of  him,  cf.  n.  9. 

8.  On  Justinus'  treatment  see  praef.  4  omissis  his  quae  nee  cognoacendi  voluplate 
iucunda  nee  exemplo  erant  necessaria  breve  veluti  florum  corpuaculum  (nosegay, 
anthology)  feci,  Cf.  n.  5.  Acgustin.  de  civ.  d.  4,  6  luatinua  qui  graecam  vel  potius 
peregrinam^  Trogum  Pompeium  aecuiua^  non  latine  tanlum  .  .  .  veruni  etiam 
breviter  acripait  hiatoriam.  Oaos.  1,  8  Pompeius  hiatoricus  eiusque  breviator  Jus- 
tinus; ib.  10  Pompeius  sive  Juatinua.  Justinus  seems  to  have  made  but  few 
changes  in  the  diction  of  Trogus  and  to  have  merely  alloyed  it  with  several  new 
additions.  Justinus'  individual  talents  were  but  very  small.  Even  the  text  of 
Trogus  used  by  J.  must  have  been  corrupt.  Aethicus  later  employed  probably  a 
different  abridgment  of  Pomp.  Tr.  (perhaps  in  Cassiodorus'  Gothic  History);  see 
UChl  p.  6.  It  is  uncertain  whence  are  derived  those  portions  which  are  in  agree- 
ment with  J.  in  the  Anecdoton  to  the  Gothic  History  in  BOhl,  JJ.  121,  549. 

9.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  abridgment  of  Justinus  was  much  read  and  copied, 
though  it  never  found  a  place  among  the  school-books.    FBOhl,  die  Verbreitung 
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des  lustinus  im  MAlter,  Lpz.  1871.  The  extant  MSS.  of  Justinus  divide  into  two 
groups.  The  first  is  represented  only  by  Laur.  66,  21  s.  XI.  This  alone  fills  np  a 
large  gap  at  24,  6,  6,  but  at  the  same  time  is  itself  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  and 
interpolated  by  various  hands.  The  other  group  falls  into  three  classes :  J  (under 
this  e.g.  Eusebianus  s.  X,  Laur.  66,  20  s.  XI,  Sessorianus  s.  XI,  Voss.  Q.  101  s. 
XI),  T  (under  which  Paris.  4950  s.  IX,  SGalleusis  s.  IX,  Gissensis  s.  IX,  Ash- 
bumham.  s.  IX  etc.).  II  (under  which  Petropolit.  422  s.  IX,  Palat- Vatic.  927,  a. 
XII).  Besides  the  MSS.  Orosius  is  also  specially  important  for  criticism.  See 
FEOhl  1.1.  and  his  treatise  on  the  souras  of  Justinus'  text,  J  J.  supplementtiry  vol. 
6,  1  and  pref.  to  his  ed. ;  cf.  the  same  author  J  J.  105,  853. — Cf.  also  J  Jeep  in  his 
praefatio  and  in  the  Wolfenbiittler  Progr.  1855.  JAKozsek,  liber  fiinf  lustinus- 
Hss.,  Graz  1871.  ILHeibebo,  nye  fragmenter  af  et  lustinushdskr.,  Nord.  Tidskr. 
f.  Fil.  3,  275.  AHarant,  variantes  d'un  ms.  de  Justin  (in  Laon)  s.  XII,  rev.  de 
phil.  2  (1878),  78. 

10.  Editions  of  Justinus.  Ed.  princ.  Venet.  1470  and  Bom.  1470  (cf.  BOhl,  d. 
Verbreitung,  p.  51).  From  good  MSS.  JBongarsius  (cum  notis),  Par.  1581 ;  with 
additions  by  FModius  (Frankf.  1587).  Cum  notis  IsVossii,  Leid.  1640.  Cum  notis 
variorum  ed.  IGGraevius,  Utr.  1668.  Leid.  1683.  1701.  A  variorum  edition  by 
Abr.  Gronov,  Leid.  1719.  1760 ;  revised  and  added  to  by  CHFrotscher,  Lps.  1827- 
30  III.  CBenecke,  with  notes,  Lpz.  1830,  FDObner  (adnot.  crit.  instr.,  Lps.  1831), 
WFittbooen  (with  notes,  Halle  1835),  Johanneau  et  Dubner  (Par.  1838  II),  rec. 
JJeep  (Lps.  1859,  with  comm.  criticus  p.  1-188)  and  especially  ex  recensione 
FKChl,  ace.  prologi  in  Pomp.  Trog.  ab  AdeGutschmid  recensiti,  Lpz.  1886. 

11.  OE I  CHERT,  WOrterbuch  zu  lust.,  Hanover  1881.  JFRecke,  d.  Sprach- 
eigentumlichkeiten  Justins,  Milhlhausen  1855.  FSeck,  de  Trogi  sermone,  Con- 
stance 1881. 82  II.  JFMuller,  de  casuum  ap.  lust,  usu,  Budissin  1850.  JARozsek, 
do  natura  kitinitatis  lustin.,  Hermannst.  18G5.  FFisciier,  de  eloc.  lustini,  Halle 
18G8.  HDomke,  d.  Gebr.  d.  Priiposs.  ab  ex  u.  de  bei  Just.,  Bresl.  1877.— CPauckkr, 
iiber  justiiiischo  Syntax,  ZfoG.  3-1,  321.  JBenesch,  de  casibus  obi.  ap.  Just., 
Vienna  1881>.— Criticism  :  UKOiiler,  JJ.  91,  427.  FKcul,  ib.  101,  21.  133,  36r». 
Madvio,  adv.  2,  610.  FBorciiardt,  quaestt.  lustin.,  Greifsw.  1875.— Translated  by 
OsTEUTA(j  (Frankf.  1781  II),  Kolbe  (1824)  and  ChuSchwarz  (Stuttg.  1834-37). 

259.  At  the  close  of  the  Augustan  period  and  perhaps  under 
Tiberius  wrote  the  exact  scholar  Fenestella,  whose  pattern 
was  Varro.  He  composed  Ann  ales  and,  in  these  or  in  a  separate 
work,  devoted  minute  attention  to  the  history  of  Roman  manners 
and  to  the  political  condition  of  Rome.  L.  Arruntius  on  the 
other  hand  imitated  and  rather  exaggerated  Sallust^s  manner  in 
his  History  of  the  Punic  war.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was, 
perhaps  in  this  period,  related  by  Annius  Fetialis,  and  somewhat 
later  A.  Cremutius  Cordus  composed  a  narrative  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  his  own. 

1.  HiERoxYM.on  Eus.Chron.ad  a.  Abr.  2035  =  772/19  A.n.Fenestella  historiarum 
Hcriptor  et  carminum  septuagenarius  moritur  sepcliturque  Cuviis.  He  would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  have  been  bom  702/52 ;  this  agrees  with  Pi.ut.  Crass.  5  Toi>Twr  4niol 
rV  iripav  (who  was  about  18  years  old  a.  668/86  and  therefore  bom  c.  650/104)  fj^ 
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TpttrpvTiw  odcop  6  <l>a<ye<rrAXat  IStiif  adr^  koI  wcXKdKts  dKovacu  (perhaps  in  Spain).  Not 
much  probability  attaches,  therefore,  to  the  statement  of  Flint  NH.  83,  146  tun 
memoria  coeptum  FenestcUa  Iradil,  qui  cbiit  novissimo  Tiberii  Caesaris  principatu. 
As  Tiberius  died  790/37  a.d.  this  statement  would  oblige  us  to  place  Fenestella's 
life  c.  719/35  b.c.-789/36  a.d.  (Mebcklin  1.1.  8).  That  he  wrote  the  work  in 
question  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  does  not  appear  from  Pliny  NH.  8,  195  logtM 
rcucts  .  .  .  divi  Augusti  (words  of  Pliny  ?)  noviasimis  temporibua  coepUse  scribit 
Fenestella.  It  is  cei*tain  that  he  wrote  before  Asconius,  who  frequently  men- 
tions and  argues  against  him.  The  statement  of  Ltd.  magistr.  3,  75  is  certainly 
wrong  fa)t  4^€V€<rri\\as  koI  "Siaivas  ol  'F<afJLaT(U  tpaaiPy  S)9  rdt  XP^^^^  ^  IRdppww  iwl  rwp 
djfOpoiTlwiav  Tpay/idTiay  i.vffyiiy€v.  iyd  li  rAt  ^l^Xovs  o&ina  rtOtafiai.  Probably  Fenes- 
tella quoted  Sisenna  and  Varro,  and  Lydus'  authority  seems  to  have  mixed  up  the 
three  names.  Praenomen  and  nomen  of  Fenestella  are  unknown  (the  cognomen 
Fenestelin  CIL.  5,  469  ?  12,  259) ;  the  same  applies  to  his  carmina^  mentioned  only 
by  Hieronym.  1.1.  (Scaliokr's  conjecture  in  Hieron.  is  huttoriarum  acriptor  et 
annalium  ;  cf.  §  37,  3.     257,  11.) 

2.  Annales.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Com.  66  p.  59  neque  apud  Sailuatium  neque  apnd 
Livium  neque  apud  FenesteUam  etc.  Exact  quotations  from  the  annales  of  F.  occur 
only  in  Nonius,  viz.  221,  35  (v.  reticulum,  perhaps  from  a  description  of  customs) : 
Fen.  annalium  (II1)<,  154,  16  (v.  praesente) :  Fenestella  annalium  lib.  II  (of  un- 
known date),  and  385,  7  (v.  rumor):  F.  annali  lib.  XXII  (a.  698/56).  No  doubt 
the  statements  in  Plut.  Suli.  28  and  Crass.  4  sq.  are  derived  from  that  work. 
Even  if  the  details  concerning  Boman  life  are  taken  from  the  annales  (n.  3),  they 
do  not  prove  that  these  reached  back  into  the  regal  period,  as  they  (e.g.  Plin. 
NH.  15, 1)  may  have  formed  part  of  digressions.  The  mistakes  which  AscoNiutt, 
Plinius  (NH.  9,  123  Fenestella  ,  .  .  manifesto  errore\  and  Gellius  adduce  against 
Fenestella  are  partly  unimportant,  and  partly  based  on  difference  of  opinion, 
hence  they  do  not  disprove  the  estimate  of  Lactant.  (inst.  div.  1,  6,  14) ;  Fenestella 
diligentissimus  scriptor,  which  is  rather  borne  out  by  passages  such  as  Suetos.  vit. 
Terent.  1  and  Macr.  1,  10,  5  f.  Cf.  besides  Lactant.  de  ira  dei  22,  5  plurimi  rt 
maximi  auctores  tradiderunt,  .  .  .  nostrorum  Varro  et  Fenestella.  The  few  connectetl 
passages  which  we  know  (esp.  in  Non.  385,  7,  also  Peisc.  GL.  2,  386,  13)  prove  hiK 
style  to  have  been  discursive  and  circumstantial.  Hence  the  abridgment  men- 
tioned in  DiOM.  GL.  1,  365,  7  apud  Fenestellam  in  lihro  epUomarum  seeundo:  quemad- 
modum  Caesar  a  piratis  captus  sit  etc.,  such  as  were  also  made  of  Fannius  (§  137, 
4  ad  fin.),  Coelius  (§  137,  6  ad  fin.),  Livius  (§  256,  10),  Trogus  (§  258,  5),  Valerius 
Maximus  (§  279,  9),  and  of  several  works  of  Varn>  and  others  (§  165,  1  ad  fin.  -. 
The  quotation  ut  Fenestellu  in  Achaicis  (or  Arch.)  scribit  is  based  only  on  Fulgentiits 
(mythol.  3,  2)  and  is  therefore  worthless. 

3.  Fenestella  is  quoted  as  an  authority  for  numerous  statements  concerning 
the  Roman  constitution  and  ritual,  e.g.  on  provocatio,  the  qua<:stors,  the  XVviri, 
the  leges  Aureliae,  the  dies  festi  and  profesti,  the  Boman  year,  the  ludi  circense», 
libri  sibyllini,  also  on  the  expense  of  the  aqua  Marcia ;  concerning  costume 
(togae  rasae,  uniones,  anuli  aurei,  calcei),  silver  vessels,  money,  domestic  life  (fish, 
introduction  of  olea,  rise  of  luxury)  and  literary  history  (on  Terence  and  Ciceroi. 
But  we  never  find  his  annales  quoted  as  the  source  of  any  of  these  statements 
(except  in  the  very  uncertain  passage  in  Non.  154,  16).  The  definite  quotations 
from  the  Annals  actually  bear  the  stamp  of  a  historical  relation,  but  those  other 
statements  have  something  of  a  philosophical  character,  though  connected  with 
numerical  dates  (Meecklin  p.  10).  Sen.  ep.  108,  31  also  says :  aeque  notat  (Cic.  in 
Bep.)     .    .     .    provocationem  ad  populum  eliam  a  reyibus  fuisse;   id  ita  in  ponti- 
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ficaUhus  lihris,  e(  alii  putant  ci  Fenestdla.  The  manner  in  which  Fenestella  i»  here 
associated  with  the  pontificales  lihri  agrees  with  the  combination  of  his  name 
with  those  of  Gracchanus  (§  138,  2)  and  Trebatius  (who  wrote  de  religionibusy 
ij  207,  8)  in  Ulpian,  dig.  1, 13,  1,  1  et  Junius  e/.  Trebatius  el  Fenestella  scribunt.  We 
can  scarcely  connect  with  this  the  designation  of  him  as  anncdium  ccmmenUUor 
(rather=' author  ')  in  Tertull.  adv.  Valent.  34.  Pliny  mentions  and  uses  him  as 
an  authority  in  b.  8  (de  elephantis  etc.),  9  (de  aquatilium  natura),  14, 15  (frugiferae 
arbores),  88  (metals),  35  (painting). 

4.  The  fragments  of  Fenestella  were  last  collected  by  HPeter,  hist,  fragm 
272,  and  in  Frotscuer's  edition  of  Corte's  Sallust  (Lpz.  1825)  1,  489  (additions  by 
LMercklin,  de  Fen.  p.  12,  and  by  JPoeth,  de  Fen.  p.  21). — LMeecklin,  de  Fenestella 
historico  et  i)oeta,  Dorpat  1844.    JPoeth,  de  Fen.  historiarum  scriptore  et  carmi- 
uum,  Bonn  1849. 

5.  The  work  de  magistratibus  et  sacerdotiis  Bomanorum  published  under  the 
name  of  LFonestella  (e.g.  V^indob.  1510.  Paris  1530.  1535)  is  the  composition  of 
tlie  Canon  ADFiocchi  (f  1452)»  and  was  also  edited  under  his  name  (Floccus) 
by  Aegiu.  Witsius  1561.  The  fact  that  the  author  (fol.  6*>  of  the  Vienna  ed.) 
coinpartrs  the  different  ranks  of  the  Boman  flamines  with  the  Christian  bishops, 
iirchbishops,  cardinals  etc.  proves  that  he  did  not  intend  an  absolute  forgery. 
OMeinkrtz,  d.  Hss.  und  alten  Dnicke  zu  Braunsberg,  1882, 11. 

6.  Suet.  gr.  '20fuit  {Hi/ginns)  familiarissimus  Ovidio  poetae  et  Clodio  Licino 
ronsulari  historico^  qui  eum  .  .  .  tradit  liberafitate  sua  quoad  vixerit  sustetUatun.  He 
!•<  no  doubt  the  cos.  suff.  of  a.  757/4  a.d.  (ex  Kal.  lul.)  C.  Clodius  Licinus  (Orelli 
ii-ii.  3260.  CIL.  1,  p.  473  sq.  p.  180),  and  perhaps  also  identical  with  Clodims 
Licinus  in  lihro  III  rerum  romanarum  quoted  by  Livy  (29,  22,  10)  (for  a.  561/194) 
witli  nither  astonishing:  acctiracy.  To  the  same  writer  we  should  prc>l>ably  refer 
XoxiT's  r)35,  20  {('taudiuH  rerum  romanarum  libra  XII)  and  221,  13  {Licinius  rerun* 
louianaruvi  lihro  XXI).  CA.  §  156,  6  and  HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxiii.  It  would 
rhi'refore,  so*'ni  that  he  began  his  history  with  the  Punic  wars  and  carried  it  down 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.     MHEinz,  de  historic.  1871  p.  4. 

7.  Skx.  ep.  Ill,  17  L.  Arruntius^  rir  rarae  fruyalitaiis  {\via..2,  86,  2  of  a. 
728  31  L.  Arruntii,  princa  gravitate  cehherrimi^  Jideii)^  qui  hiutorias  heUi punici  scrip- 
xif.  fii it  Sallust ianuft  et  in  illud  yenns  nitens.  IS  quae  apud  Salluntium  rarafuerunt 
opnd  JiHHc  crehra  aunt  et  pacne  continua.  19  Arruntius  in  prima  lihro  belli  punici.  He 
is  no  doubt  th<»  same  Arruntius  who  is  mentioned  bv  Plin.  NH.  in  his  list  of 
authorities  in  b.  3.  5.  6  (Spain,  Africa,  Asia).  This  historian  was  probably 
L.  Arruntius  L.  f.  L.  n.  cos.  732/22,  the  father  of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  a. 
7r)9  6  A.i>.  +  7*,K)/37.  To  the  latt^^r  refer  Tac.  ann.  11,  6  nieminisscni  .  .  .  recen- 
lioruvi  Arriititii  et  Aescvnini  (§  267,  8):  ad  suvinut  provectos  incorrupla  vita  et 
t'nrumlia  and  Sex.  coutr.  7,  praef.  7  (a  diligent  pleader  before  the  court  of  the 
»  eutuniviri).  KXu'J'fjidev,  op.  lOf).  GZiti'el,  d.  Losuug  der  Proconsuln,  K^nigsb. 
ISS-^.  16. 

8.  Ann  ius  Fetialis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  his  authorities  in  b.  16,  33 
and  36,  and  quoted  34,  2i>  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  statue  of 
(.  loelia  rather  represented  a  Valeria.  Conjectures  on  this  in  ScnwEULEit,  BG.  2,  8, 
H Pet eu,  hist,  i-ell.  1,  cicxviir.  LUrlichs,  d.  Quelleuregister  zu  Plin.  letzt^»n  BB. 
^  Wiirzb.  lb>78)  5. 

n.  Suet.  Aug.  70  lul  ins  Ma  ratlius,  liltertus  et  a  memai^  eius  (Augustus),  .  .  . 
trad  it:  cf.  ib.  94  auctor  ctt  I.  M.  (of  a  legend  in  praise  of  Augustus). 
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10.  Suet.  Vitell.  1  extatque  dogi  (cf.  §  81,  2)  dki  Q.  ViieHium  divi  Augusti  quaes- 
torem  (the  uncle  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  cf.  Suet.  Vitell.  2.  Tac.  a.  2,  48.  Dio 
51,  22)  libdlus  on  the  history  of  the  gens  Vitellia,  evidently  a  x>arty  pamphlet  in 
eulogy  of  the  family,  which  was  then  becoming  powerful  (§  80). — On  Cremutius 
Cordus  see  §  277,  1.— On  T.  Labienus  see  §  267, 10.  On  the  historical  works  of 
Hyginus  and  Verrius  Flaccus,  see  §  261,  1.  262,  2. 

260.  As  concerns  the  grammarians,  Sinnius  Capito  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  earlier  writers  in  composing  both  gram- 
matical works  and  such  as  treated  of  the  history  of  literature. 
Varro's  influence  on  Sinnius  appears  in  the  national  tendency  of 
his  investigations  and  in  the  epistolary  form  adopted  by  him. 

1.  Gell.  5,  20,  1  soloecismtia^  ...  a  Sinnio  CapUone  eiuscUnique  ctelatis  aliis  im- 
parilUas  appellatuSy  vetMtioribus  Latinis  strihiligo  dicebcUur.  5.  21,  9-11  Sinni 
CapitoniSj  doctissimi  viri  (cf.  Hibron.  in  n.  2),  epistulae  sunt  uno  in  libro  multae 
posiUie  .  .  .  tn  tettiplo  Bacis  (§  219,  21  1.  5).  prima  epistula  scripta  est  ad  Pacuvium 
Labeonevi  (§  207,  6).  .  .  .  in  ea  rationes  grammaticas  posuit  per  quas  docet  *•  pluria  ' 
latinum  esse^  *  plura  ^  barharum,  5,  20,  2  Sinnius  Capito  in  litteris  quas  ad  Clodium 
Tuscum  dedit,  Cf.  Fest.  162  (si  diligerUius  inspiciatur^  ut  fecit  Sinnius  Capito).  170. 
To  the  same  class  we  should  probably  add  the  liber  de  syllahis  .  .  .  Sinni  Capitonis 
mentioned  by  Pompeius  GL.  5, 110,  2.  Cf.  JBecker,  Zf  AW.  1847,  no.  133.  In  his 
etymologies  (Fest.  188.  230.  840)  Capito,  like  Nigidius  (§  170,  4)  appears  to  rely  on 
mere  empirical  analysis  of  the  Latin. 

2.  Lactant.  mst.  6,  20,  85,  ASinnius  Capito  in  libris  spertaculorum  docet.  Cf. 
Frst.  326.  864.  MHertz  1.1.  20.  His  explanations  of  proverbial  phrases  (Fest. 
l'4o.  261.  282.  822.  825.  834)  were  probably  contained  in  a  work  specially  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Hertz  LI.  p.  22.  32;  Phil.  1,  610.  Geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical investigations?  Hieron.  in  Gen.  8,  p.  819  Vail,  legamus  Varronis  de 
antiquitatibus  libros  et  Sinnii  CapUonis  el  Graecum  Phlegonta  ceterosque  eruditis- 
simos  viros^  et  videbimus  omnes  paene  insulas  etc.  Hertz  1.1.  23.  80,  who  uses  this 
passage  in  support  of  his  assumption  that  Sinnius  Capito,  like  Varro,  wrote  a 
comprehensive  work,  Antiquitates  or  De  antiquitatibus,  in  which  he  stored  up  his 
investigations  on  subjects  of  Roman  religion,  polity,  and  law.  CWaciismuth,  in 
his  ed.  of  Lydus  de  ostent.  p.  xx,  understands  also  Lyd.  ost.  3  (p.  6,  16)  and  de 
magistr.  prooem.  (5  re  Kawlrunf  jcol  ^rrriios)  as  referring  to  this. — MHertz,  Sinnius 
Capito,  Berl.  1845  (with  a  collection  of  the  fragments).  Cf.  Egoer,  vet.  serm.  lat. 
reliqq.  p.  68. 

261.  Fenestella's  and  Sinnius  Capito's  tendency  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  antiquarian  lore  and  their  Varronian  direction  were 
shared  by  the  learned  freedman  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  chiefly 
known  by  his  Fasti  and  his  comprehensive  lexicon  entitled  de 
verborum  significatu,  a  rich  store-house  of  the  most  important 
information  concerning  Roman  antiquities  and  old  Latin.  We 
possess  part  of  the  copious  abridgment  made  of  this  work  by 
Pompeius  Festus,  which  is  unfortunately  incomplete:  only  the 
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second  half,  and  this  badly  mutilated,  is  now  extant.  On  the 
other  hand  the  abridgment  of  Festus  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  which 
is  preserved  intact,  offers  only  a  dry  skeleton  of  the  original 
work. 

1.  SuETON.  gr.  17  3f.  (so  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98  B)  Verriua  FUtccua  lihertinw 
docendi  genere  maxime  inclaruit,  .  .  .  quart  ab  Augusta  quoque  nepotihus  eius  (bom 
734/20  and  737/17)  prcieceptor  electua  transiit  in  FcdtUium  cum  tola  achola  (probably 
about  744/10  b.c.)  .  .  .  deceasit  ctetatis  exctctae  sub  Tiberio,  On  his  renown  as  a 
teacher  see  also  §  263,  2.  Hi  ebon,  ad  a.  Abr.  2024=761/8  a.d.  ,  ,  ,  et  M.  Verriwt 
Flaccua  grammcUicus  insignea  habentur  fixes  his  floruit  too  late.  The  Praenestint* 
Fasti  of  Verrius  (see  below)  are  brought  down  in  the  original  work  to  about  760/7, 
the  additions  (perhaps  made  by  Verrius  himself)  inscribed  on  the  stone  to  shortly 
before  775/22.  Momhsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  295».  So  ex.  1.1.  adds ;  atatuam  habet  PraeneMte 
(his  birthplace??  OHirschfeld,  Herm.  9,  106.  ABeifferscheid,  ind.  schol. 
Vratisl.  1877/78  p.  5)  in  in/eriore  {super lore)  fori  parte,  circa  (not  contra  with 
JVahlen,  ind.  schol.  Berol.  1877/78  p.  4:  see  ABeiffersgheid  1.1.  p.  4)  hemicydium 
in  quo  fastoa  a  ae  ordinatoa  et  marmoreo  parieli  inciaoa  publicarcU.  The  Fasti  ar^ 
still  partly  extant :  §  71,  3.  On  their  employment  in  Ovid's  Fasti :  §  249,  6.— Thii 
inscription  u.  verrio  t.  f.  fal.  flacco  celsvs  frater  (CWKino,  BerlphWschr. 
1887,  158)  now  in  Cambridge  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  grammarian,  who  was  a 
freedman,  as  the  spurious  one  CIL.  14,  278*  Orelli  1167.  4009,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  taken  in  reference  to  him.  Verriua  Flaccua,  iuria  pontificii  peritiaaimug 
in  Macr.  1,  15,  21  might  perhaps  be  the  manumitter  of  the  grammarian ;  it  is 
however  more  likely  that  Veranius  was  meant.    Cf.  §  199,  4. 

2.  The  fragments  of  Verrius  are  coUecteil  in  OMOller's  edition  of  Festus 
(praef.  p.  xiii).  Gell.  4,  5,  G  in  Vcrri  Flacci  libro  1  rerum  niemoria  digftarum. 
From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  the  information  borrowed  by  Plinius  NH. 
b.  3.  7.  8.  9.  14.  15.  IH.  28.  29.  33-35  ex  Verrio  {Flacco).  Gell.  17,  G,  2  a'6H 
.  .  .  Verrii  Flacci  de  obscuris  Catonis  (§  122,  4).  in  lihro  J I  scriptum  est  etc.  5. 
17,  1  (and  18,  2)  Verrius  Flaccus  in  quarto  de  verborum  aignijicalu,  Schol.  Vkr(in. 
ad  Aeii.  10,  183  and  200  (p.  1C6  K.)  Flaccus  privxo  Etruscarum.  Macr.  1, 4,  7  (cf.  ib. 
1,  8,  5)  Verrius  Fla<x'us  in  eo  libcllo  qui  Saturnus  inscribitur.  Vague  quotatunin 
concerning  K-oman  ritual  ib.  1,  G,  15.  1, 10,  7.  1, 12, 15.  Lactaxt.  inst.  1,  20.  Seuv. 
Aen.  8,  203.  11,  143  (alii^  sicut  Varro  et  Verrius  Flaccus,  dicunt).  Concerning  liis 
(questionable)  studies  on  V'ergil  see  Ribbeck,  prolegg.  Verg.  p.  175.  Suet.  gr.  IM 
Scribonius  Aphrodisius  .  .  .  docuit  quo  Verrius  tempore,  cuius  etiam  libris  de  ortho- 
graphia  rescripsit,  non  sine  insectatione  studiorum  morunupie  eius.  From  this  work 
are  probably  derived  the  statements  on  the  orthographical  views  of  Verrius  Flac- 
cus in  Charisius,  Diomede,  Velius  Longus  and  others.  HNettlesuip,  joum.  of 
phil.  15,  18i).  If  the  disquisitions  given  there  with  regard  to  gender,  accidence, 
and  etymology  be  derived  from  the  same  work,  it  would  appear  that  Verrius  took 
orthography  in  the  sense  of  spelling  in  conformity  with  linguistic  rules.  Like 
Van*o,  he  used  the  epistolary  form  in  his  grammatical  disquisitions ;  Seuv.  Aen.  8, 
423  antea  hoc  adverbium  loci  fuit ;  .  .  .  nam  crebro  in  antiquis  leclionibus  invenitur, 
sicut  in  epistolis  proftat  Verrius  Flaccus  exemplis,  auctoritate,  ratione.  The  origo 
gentis  romanae  (§  414,  5)  is  attributed  by  BSepp,  p.  45  of  his  ed.  of  the  work,  t<> 
Verrius  Flaccus ! 

3.  The  work  de  verborum  significatu  was  alphabetically  arranged  by 
Verrius,  so  that  each  letter  extended  over  a  number  of  books,  e.g.  /^over  at  least 
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five  (Pest.  826  b,  2  cautam  Verriut  in  libra  V  quorum  prima  est  P  lilera  reddidit),  A 
over  at  least  four  (see  Gell.  in  n.  2),  and  /S  over  several  books  in  the  same  way 
(Pkst.  809  a,  5).  Within  each  separate  letter  two  distinct  portions  may  be  dis- 
cerned :  in  the  *  first  (and  larger)  portion '  the  lemmata  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically according  to  the  first  and  second  and  often  according  to  the  three  first 
letters,  in  the  *  second  portion '  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  second  and  third  letter, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  find  connected  groups  of  glossae,  e.g.  for  each  author,  Cato, 
Piautus  and  so  forth,  and  numexous  quotations  from  authors  who  are  not  cited  in 
the  *  first  portions '  (Antistius  Labeo  §  265,  2,  Veranius  §  199,  4,  Messalla  augur 
§  199,  2).  Cf.  on  this  OMOller  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  xvi.  OGruppk,  commentatt. 
Mommsen.  547.  HNettleship,  Americ.  joum.  of  phil.  1  (1880),  253.  2  (1881),  1. 
PHoFFMANN,  de  Festo  quaestt.  21.  BBeitzenstein,  Verrianische  Porsch.,  Bresl. 
1887.  This  fact  is  difficult  to  account  for :  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that 
of  Beitzenstein,  that  the  *  second  portions '  also  belong  to  Verrius  (not  to  Festus) 
and  are  part  of  the  collection  of  materials  from  which  by  a  revision  and  recasting 
in  strict  alphabetical  order  Verrius  attempted  to  restore  the  '  first  portions.'  He 
would  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  this  attempt,  and  the  work  to  have 
l)een  hastily  got  ready  for  publication  after  his  death. — Of  the  later  poets  only 
Lucretius  and  Vergil  (all  his  poems)  are  mentioned  by  Verrius  with  any  fre- 
quency ;  others  are  never  quoted,  e.g.  Horace  (§  219,  17).  The  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  15-1  b,  7  cum  mansisiiet  ab  urbe  condita 
ad  princijmtum  Augusti  Caesaris  ini'iolatum,  And  847,  25  ubi  nunc  est  aedis  Concordiae 
inter  Capitolium  et  forum,  this  temple  having  been  consecrated  a.  763/10  a.d. 
Hence  the  work  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  Verrius.  See  Mebkel  on 
Ovid's  Fasti  p.  xciv. 

4.  Festus  probably  explained  his  treatment  of  Verrius*  work  in  the  preface, 
which  is  lost  together  with  the  first  half  of  his  work.  Verrius  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  name  in  Festus  (and  Paulus).  Festus  tries  rather  obtrusively  to  assert 
his  independence  with  regard  to  the  author  on  whom  he  has  founded  his  work :  he 
often  applies  to  Verrius  cheap  criticism,  and  makes  various  trivial  additions.  Cf. 
218  b,  1  cuius  (i.e.  Verrius)  opinionem  netjuc  in  hoc  neque  in  afih  comj)furibus  re/utare 
minime  necesse  est,  cum  propositum  habeam  ex  tanto  librorum  eius  numero  intermortua 
iam  et  sepulta  verba  atque  ipso  saepe  confitente  nuUius  usus  aut  auctoritatis  praeterire, 
et  relujua  quam  brevissime  redigere  in  libros  admodum  paucos  (fortunately  he  is  not 
consistent  in  the  execution  of  this  plan),  ea  autem  de  quibus  dissent  to  et  aperte  et 
brevUer,  ut  sciero,  scripta  in  its  (his  in  the  MS.)  libris  meis  invenientur  (jjuiy  insrri- 
buntur  ^  priscorum  verborum  cum  exemplis.''  Thus  in  the  first  place  Festus  gives  an 
abridgment  of  Verrius,  in  the  second  place  he  is  preparing  a  work  in  which  he 
proposes  to  justify  his  contradiction  of  V.  Of  the  latter  nothing  is  otherwise 
known. — Cf.  also  209a,  12  cur  hoc  loco  relatum  sit  a  Verrioy  cum  de  signifieatu 
verborum  scribere  propositum  Juxbuerit,  e(juidem  non  video;  also  860,  84  quod  ad 
signijicationem  verborum  non  magis  pertinet  quam  plurima  alia  el  praeterita  iam  et 
deinceps  quae  referentur,  826  b,  80  quam  inconstantiam  Verrii  nostri  noti  sine  rubore 
rettuli,  ^Q^  &,  22  SPOUDKRE  Verrius  putat  dictum  quod  .  .  .,  deinde  ohlUus  inferiore 
eapiie  .  »  .  ait  quod  etc.  (v.  monstrum  188  inde  did  apjmret  id  quartum  quod 
mihi  visum  est  adiciendum,  praesertim  cum  ex  eadem  significatione  pendeai  H  in 
jnromptu  sit  omnibus).  809  a,  5  sububaic  Verrius  alio  libro — that  is  802  a,  15— a 
pago  Succusano  dictam  ait,  hoc  vero  maxime  probat  eorum  audoritatem  qui  aiunt  etc. 
206b,  19  sedy  ut  mihi  videtur.  209a,  26  .  .  .  Verrius  ait:  mihi  non  satis  per- 
suadet.  214  b,  11  ,  .  .  ait  Verrius:  mihi  id  falsum  videtur,  nam  etc.  261a,  14 
non^  ut    V,  putaL       294  a,  29  ^sudum    Verrius  ait   sig'^nificart    sub(^%idum.       sed 
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auctoryum  omnium  fere  (^exempla  poscunt  ut  sud^us  siccum  signifieet.  840  b,  90 
quod  totum  Verriua  diriOdvus  introduxit.  847b,  28  inquit  Verrius  .  .  .  abturde^  tU 
mihi  videtur,  851  b,  14  quod  quam  aniliter  rda(tum  sit  CMi^ft*  manifeitum  est  and 
other  passages.  The  quotations  from  Lucan  (84,  11)  and  Martial  (369,  2)  were 
added  by  Festus. 

5.  The  age  in  which  Sex.  Pompeius  Festus  lived  is  not  known,  but  he  quotes 
Lucan  and  Martial  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Charisius  (i.e.  Julius 
Romanus)  GL.  1,  220,  28  {Porphyria  ex  Verrio  et  Festo),  also  by  Macbobius  (sat.  8, 
3,  10  and  8,  5,  7  Pompeius  Festus,  8,  8,  9  Ivlius  Festus  de  verborum  significationihus 
libro  XIII)y  also  in  the  gl.  Philox.  p.  (i<*,  27  Labb.  *  Adoriosus  Mo^s,  (it  Uofiir^'Cot. 
Ador  yUri,  ds  Uo/xtHi'los'  (of.  Paul.  p.  8. 12).  Porphyrio  (see  §  874,  8)  quotes  him, 
hence  Festus  must  have  lived  before  the  8rd  cent.  a.d.  He  divided  his  abridgment 
into  20  books  of  nearly  equal  size,  without  arranging  that  each  book  should  be^n 
a  new  letter  (OMOller  p.  xxxi). — We  possess  the  work  in  only  one  MS.  (see  BhM. 
17,  810),  cod.  Famesinus  s.  XI  (now  at  Naples),  which  was  no  doubt  complete  in 
that  century.  Of  the  16  quatemios  (each  of  16  double  columns)  of  which  the  MS. 
originally  consisted,  the  quatemios  VIII-XVI  (commencing  with  the  second  half 
of  3/)  were  before  1477  brought  by  Manilios  Balles  Kabakes  from  Illyria  to  Rome 
(to  Pomponius  Laetus),  and  even  these  were  badly  injured  by  fire  in  the  outer 
column.  Of  these  nine  three  have  long  since  been  lost  again  (q.  VIII,  X,  XVI) 
and  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  copies  made  of  them  in  the  15th  cent.,  e.g.  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  (the  so-called  schedae  Pomponii  Laeti).  The  copy  made  by 
Politian  (important  for  q.  XV)  is  preserved  in  the  Vatic.  8868.  PdkNolhac,  rev. 
de  phil.  10, 145 ;  biblioth.  de  FOrsinL  Par.  1887,  212 ;  also  a  collation  of  the  same 
with  the  ed.  Aid.  1513  by  PVictobius,  now  in  Munich.  Other  editions  of  impor- 
tance for  the  text  are  those  of  Milan  1500  and  of  FUrsinus  1581,  and  also  the  much 
interpolated  copies  Vatic.  1549.  2731.  Voss.  O  9.  Cf.  OMOller  pref.  to  his  cd.  p.  ii. 
Bkitzenstein  1.1.  97.  Additions  to  the  collation  of  the  Famesinus  in  Miillcr's 
od.  are  given  by  HKeil,  RhM.  6,  618.  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Festi  codicis  quater- 
nionem  XVI^»™  denuo  edidit,  Abb.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1864,  p.  57.  Important  extracts 
from  Festus  in  the  glossaries  (§  42):  cf.  HKettnek,  Bemerkk.  S5U  Varro  u.  lat. 
Glossaren  (Halle  18(58)  85.  GIa>ewe,  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  (Lpz.  1874)  243  ; 
prodrom.  gloss.  193.  231  and  esp.  GGoetz,  BhM.  40,  324  ;  melet.  Festina,  Jena  1885. 
87  11. 

6.  Just  as  Festus-  abridgment  may  originally  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
the  original  work,  Festus  himself  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by  his  epitomiser, 
whom  Bethmann  in  Pertz'  Arch.  10,  320  erroneouslv  considered  not  to  be  identical 
with  Paulus  Diaconus  (§  500,  6) :  both  the  date  of  the  epitomiser  and  his  attitude 
towards  Charlemagne  are  appropriate  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  while  the  style  of  the 
preface,  except  for  a  few  phrases,  agrees  with  that  of  the  works  of  Paul.  Diac.  and 
Festus  is  often  quoted  in  this  writer's  liistoria  romana.  GWaitz,  Gott.  gel.  Anz. 
1876,  1520  and  pref.  to  his  scriptores  rer.  Langob.  et  Ital.  s.  VI-IX  (Hanover  1878) 
p.  19.  In  the  missive  to  Charlemagne  which  serves  as  a  preface  we  read  :  Sextus 
Ponij)€ius  .  ,  .  opus  suum  ad  XX  usque  prolixa  volumina  exlendit.  ex  qua  ego 
prolixitate  sujjerjiua  quaefjue  et  viinus  nec.essaria  jrraetergrediens  et  quaedam  abstrusa 
)}cnitutf  btUo  projrrio  enucleans^  nonnuUa  ita  ut  erant  posita  relinquens,  haec  vestrae 
cdaitudini  legendum  compendium  chiuli,  Paulus  ruthlessly  adapted  the  abridgment 
of  Festus  to  the  very  moderate  demands  of  his  own  period.  But  the  original  work 
was  so  rich  and  extensive  that  even  this  repeated  abridging,  diluting  and  bung- 
ling could  not  efTace  all  its  original  wealth.  Paulus  deserves  praise  for  his  al- 
luost  complete  abstinence  from  additions  of  his  own  (cf.  36,  3  the  quotation  from 
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Boman  customs  1, 14).  As  he  copies  even  the  orthographical  mistakes  of  the  cod. 
Fames,  of  Festus  or  avoids  them  by  omitting  the  words  in  question,  it  seems  that 
he  used  the  same  MS.  of  Festus  as  the  copyist  of  the  Famesinus.  See  OMOlleb's 
praef.  p.  xxxii.  viii.  GOoetz,  nova  melet.  Fest.,  Jen.  1887,  vi.  vii.  The  abridg- 
ment of  Paulus  exists  in  a  great  many  MSS. :  among  the  most  important  are 
Monac.  U7Si  s.  X/XI,  Leid.  Voss.  116,  Trecensis  2291  s.  X/XI  (cf.  ETuewrewk  db 
PoNOR,  melanges  Graux,  Par.  1884,  659),  Escorialens.  O  III  31  etc.  Cf.  EThkwrewk, 
Ungarische  Bevue  1,  80. 

7.  Editions  of  Festus  and  Paulus :  cf.  MOller^s  praef,  p.  xxxv.  Festus  and 
Paulus  were  separated  and  a  critical  treatment  inaugurated  by  AAugustinus, 
Ven.  1559  and  elsewhere.  Excellent  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole 
are  found  in  JScalioer^h  castigationes,  first  ed.  1565.  With  supplements  by  Ful- 
VIU8  Ursinus,  Bome  1581.  Cum  nott.  varr..  Par.  1584.  Notis  illustr.  ADacikr, 
Paris  1681  and  Amst.  1700.  In  Lindemanm^s  Corp.  gramm.  II,  and  separately  Lpz. 
1882.  Edidit  AEEoger,  Par.  1888.  Principal  edition ;  emendata  et  annotata  a 
COMCller,  Lpz.  1839 ;  a  new  unaltered  edition  of  this,  Lpz.  1880.  Ed.  EThewrewk 
DK  Ponor  I,  Pesth  1889. 

8.  HNettleship,  lectures  and  essajrs  201.  FHoffmann,  de  Festi  de  verbb. 
signif.  quaestt.,  Kdnigsb.  1886.— ELeidolph,  de  Festi  et  Pauli  locis  Plautinis  in  the 
commentt.  Jenens.  2  (1883),  199.  HEDirksen,  d.  rOm.  rechtl.  Quellen  des  Verr.  Fl. 
u.  Fest.,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  1,  64.  SBuoge,  Altlatein'bei  Fest.  u.  Paul.,  JJ.  105,  91. 
GKettner,  Beobachtungen  tiber  d.  Benutzung  des  Verr.  Fl.  (in  the  Festprogramm 
f.  Meissen),  Pforta  1879. — Criticism  e.g.  LMercklin,  obss.  ad  etc.,  Dorpat  1860, 
WCorssen  (PhiL  20,  780),  Mommsen,  Berl.  Akad.  1864,  p.  66,  MVoiox,  BhM.  31,  149 
and  others. 

262.  Augustus'  freedman  and  librarian  C.  Julius  Hyginus 
(c.  690/64  B.C.-770/17  a.d.  ?)  combined  the  studies  of  Varro  with 
those  of  Nigidius  Figulus.  He  imitated  Varro  in  the  variety  and 
in  the  national  direction  of  his  literary  activity  and  attained  re- 
spect. He  wrote  de  situ  urbium  italicarum  and  on  celebrated 
men  of  Roman  history  ;  but  he  also  wrote  commentaries  on  one 
of  Cinna's  poems  and  on  Vergil's  works  and  composed  original 
treatises  on  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  bees.  In  imitation 
of  Nigidius,  Hyginus  composed  works  on  theology  and  Astrology, 
which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  more  sober  than  those  ot 
Nigidius. — We  possess  under  the  name  of  Hyginus  two  school- 
treatises  on  mythology;  the  so-called  Fabulae,  which  are  es- 
pecially valuable  on  account  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  the 
tragic  literature  of  the  Greeks,  but  which  we  have  in  an  abridged 
form  and  unclassical  diction ;  and  four  books  de  astrologia  from 
Alexandrine  sources,  in  a  better  text,  but  also  abridged.  Both 
works  are  no  doubt  by  the  same  writer ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Hyginus  is  identical  with  the  Augustan  writer 
Julius  Hyginus. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  20  C  Julius  Hyginui,  Auguati  libertus^  tuUume  HUpanus — wofifrii2/f 
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Alexajulrinum  putant  el  a  Cctesare  puerum  Homam  ctddiicium  Alexandria  eapta  (a. 
1()1  jil).  On  account  of  his  appreDticeship  to  Alexander  Polyhistor  (see  below), 
who  as  an  adult  received  from  Sulla  (therefore  676/78  at  latest)  the  rights  of 
Homan  citizenship,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Hyginus  to  have  been  bom  later  than 
690/64,  as  familiarissimns  Ovidio  (see  below)  would  otherwise  suggest.  He  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  even  earlier  than  Vergil  (bom  684/70)  by 
BKkitzenstein  de  scriptor.  B.K.,  Barlin  1884,  18,  who  draws  this  conclusion  from 
CoLUM.  1,  1,  13  (see  n.  3).  Suet.  1.1. :  studiose  et  audiit  et  imitatua  eat  Corndium 
Alexandrum  grammaticum  graecum^  quern  propter  antiquUatia  nolitiam  PolyhUtorem 
multi  .  .  .  vocahant  (hence  perhaps  Hyginus  is  styled  Alexandrinus).  praefuii 
palaiinae  hybliothecae  (founded  a.  726/28),  nee  eo  aeciua  plurimoa  docuit  ;  fnilque 
famUiariaaimua  Ovidio  poetae  (who  addressed  trist.  3,  14  perhaps  to  him)  el  Clodio 
Licino  (§  259,  6),  .  .  .  qui  eum  admodum  pauperem  deceaaiaae  tradit.  ,  .  .  huiua 
lihertua  fuit  luliua  Modeatua^  in  atudiia  vestigia  palroni  aeculua.  This  is  carelessly 
excerpted  by  Jebomk  on  Euseb.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2008  =  745/9 :  C,  Julius  Hgginua, 
cognomento  Polyhistor  (!),  grammaticua  hahelur  inluatria.  When  Columella  (1,  1,  13) 
wrote,  Hyginus  had  long  b3en  dead  (n.  3).  As  early  as  in  Fest.  182a,  16  Yginus  is 
quoted  together  with  Aelius  Gall  us  and  Cornificius. — ChrBBunte,  de  C.  lulii 
Hygini  .  .  .  vita  et  scriptis  I,  Marb.  1846 ;  also  in  his  edition  of  the  Fabulae  p.  1. 
Cf.  also  GFUnger,  Abh.  d.  Miinch.  Akad.  16,  196.  205.  209.  217  sqq. 

2.  Gell.  1, 14, 1  luliua  Uyginua  dicit  in  lihro  de  vita  rehuaque  inluatrium  viroruvi 
sexto.  AscoN.  ad  Cic.  Pis.  p.  13  Or.  12  K.-S.  Varronem  tradere  .  .  .  lulius 
Hyginus  dicit  in  libro  priore  de  viria  claris.  Does  this  indicate  two  divisions,  or,  as 
is  more  probable  (see  § 259,  2  in  fin.),  two  versions,  a  shorter  and  a  longer?  Unqkb 
1.1.  takes  the  two  books  de  viris  claris  (i.e.  de  imperatoribus  Pom,  and  de  Romania  in 
toga  Claris)  to  be  the  distinctive  title  of  part  of  the  viri  illustres,  which  is  however 
refuted  by  the  wording  in  Asconius.  Cf.  also  Gell.  6,  1,  2  (and  6)  et  C.  Oppiua 
(§  197,  3)  et  Julius  JJyginus  aliique  qui  de  vita  el  rebus  Africani  scripserunt  and 
HiEiioNYMUs  above  §  211,  2.  On  the  sources  of  Hygin.  de  vir.  ill.  see  HHildks- 
HKiMEK,  de  libro  de  vir.  ill.  Urb.  Bom.,  Berl.  1880,  p.  63.  On  the  conjectures  of 
GFUngeu,  who  attributes  to  Hyginus  the  book  on  the  generals  usually  ascribed  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  see  §  198,  7  (cf.  also  Unger,  Phil.  43,  431).— Gell.  10,  18,  7 
JJyginus  in  exempt  is  refert  (cf.  §  198,  n.  4,  3).  Serv.  Aen.  5,  389  secundum  JJygi- 
fium,  qui  de  familiis  troianis  scripsit  (with  Vauro,  above  p.  259,  e).  Macr.  3,  4,  13 
JJyginus  in  libro  quern  de  dis  penatibus  scrijjsit.  3,  2,  13  JJyginus  (so  Mommsen  CIL. 
1,  p.  26:  the  MSS.  read  JJyllus)  libro  quern  de  dis  composuit.  8,8,  4  Jlyginua  de 
proprietatibus  dcorum^  cum  de  aslris  ac  de  stellis  lotpieretur^  ait  etc.  Cf.  Non.  518,  35. 
From  this  (or  from  the  Genealo<;iae,  see  n.  6)  may  be  derived  what  Paulin.  Nol. 
cami.  3G,  181-143  states  as  Hyginus'  view  on  Vesta. — Skrv.  Aen.  3,  553  secundum 
Hj/ginum,  qui  scripsit  de  situ  urbium  italicarum  ;  cf.  ib.  1,  277.  530.  7,  412  (//.  in  Hal, 
urb.).  8,  597  {in  urb.  it.).  600.  7,  078  {de  urb.  it.).  8,  (>38  {de  origine  urbium  it.). 
Macr.  5,  18,  16  {Julius  JJyg.  in  libro  II  urbium) ;  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  19  {ut  Hyginus  J^olar- 
chum  Trallianum  sccutus  tradit).     HPlteh,  hist,  fragm.  280. 

3.  CiiAiiis.  GL,  1, 1 12  Hyginus  de  agricuUura  J  J.  Cf.  Colum.  1,  1,  13  nee  pantremo 
tfuasi  paedngogi  eius  (of  Vergil  in  the  g 'org. ;  cf.  GF Linger  \.\.)  meminisse  dedig- 
nemur,  lulii  Hygini  .  .  .  non  minorem  tanien  laudem  meruerunt  nostrorum  temporum 
viriy  Cornelius  Cchus  etc.  ;  according  to  this  Hyginus'  work  was  published  before 
Vergil's  g<K)rg.  (wliich  came  out  724/30),  and,  as  Varro  de  BB.  (published  717/37) 
does  not  mention  it,  it  must  have  appc^ared  af t€r  the  latter  work  ;  cf.  RReitzesstein, 
de  scriptt.  RR.  19.  GFUnuek  1.1.  220  takes  a  different  view.  3,  11,  8  Hyginus, 
aecutua   TrcmdUum  (§  100,  2).     11,  2,  83.     11,  3,  62.     Pliny  who  cites  him  (always 
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as  Hyg,)  in  his  list  of  sources  for  the  NH.  b.  8-6  (geography,  see  n.  2  in  fin.) 
10-22  (zoology  and  botany)  mentions  him  NH.  13, 134.  16,  230.  18,  232.  19,  88. 
20, 116.  21,  53.  He  also  wrote  separately  on  bees,  or  this  may  have  formed  part  of 
his  work  de  agricultura ;  cf.  against  this  view  BBeitzenstein  1.1. 191.  Colum.  9, 
13,  8  Hygintu  in  eo  libro  quern  de  apUnu  Bcripsit ;  cf.  ib.  9,  13,  6.  9, 11,  5  (H.  aucto- 
rUaUm  Oraecorum  tequena),  9,  13,  3.  9,  14,  1-18.  Plin.  NH.  20,  116.  On  the 
character  of  this  work  see  Ck>LUM.  9,  2, 1  <i«  quibtu  (bee-hives)  neque  diligetUius  quid- 
quam  protecipi  potest  quam  ab  JSygino  iam  dictum  est  nee  omatius  quam  Vergilio 
.  .  .  Hyginua  veterum  auctorum  plcusita  secretia  dispersa  monimentis  industrie  coUegit 
.  .  ,  ea  quae  Hyginua  fabulose  trctdita  de  originihua  apum  non  intemiiail  poeticae 
magia  licentiae  quam  noatrae  fidei  conceaaerim,  PKusch,  on  Hygin.  de  apibus  (used 
in  Plin.  NH.  b.  11,  21)  in  the  commentatt.  sodal.  philol.  Gryphisw.  1887,  42.— 
(Iloss.  Labb.  p.  128c  Paleta  (read  Pala):  a^ddmj  daicTvXLovj  on'Tyivos  iw  rf  (the  name 
of  the  work  is  missing). 

4.  Charis.  GL.  1,  134  luliua  Hyginua  in  Cinnae  prapemptico  (cf.  §  213,  3). 
Gbllius  1G,  6,  14  (on  Aen.  4,  57)  Hyginua  Juliua^  qui  iua  pontificum  non  videtur 
ignoraaae^  in  quarto  librorum  quoa  de  Vergilio  fecit.  Hence  also  Macb.  6, 9, 7  Hyginua, 
qui  iua  pontificium  non  ignoravit,  in  quinto  librorum  quoa  de  Vergilio  fecit,  Gellius 
1,  21,  2  Hyginua,  non  hercle  ignobUia  grammaticua,  in  commentariia  quae  in  Vergilium 
fecit,  states  that  in  libro  qui  fuerit  ex  domo  atque  ex  familia  Vergilii  he  found 
amaror  georg.  2,  247.  7,  6,  2  sqq.  Gellius  defends  Vergil  against  the  censure  of 
Julius  Hyginus  (concerning  praepea),  and  10, 15  notices  a  number  of  objections 
made  to  the  Aeneid  by  Hyginus  in  order  to  show  that  it  had  never  been  com- 
pleted. (1  reprehendit  Hyginua  Vergilium  correcturumque  eum  fuiane  exiatimat,  11 
item  hoc  quoque  in  eodem  libro  reprehendit  et  correcturum  fuiaae  Vergilium  putat  niai 
mori  occupaaaet,  14  item  in  hia  veratbua  erraaae  Vergilium  dicit,  18  veraua  .  .  . 
quern  Vergiliua  procul  dubio  exempturua  fuit).  See  also  Sebv.  on  Aen.  2, 15.  7,  47. 
12, 120.  BuNTE  p.  22.  BiBBECK,  prolegg.  Vergil,  p.  117.  The  doubt  expressed  con- 
coming  the  identity  of  the  commentator  on  Vergil  and  C.  Julius  Hyginus  by 
FBoROius,  de  tempp.  quibus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  sint  27  is  unfounded. 

5.  De  astrologiaor  astronomia,  de  ratione  sphaerae  and  so  forth  are  the 
headings  which  the  work  generally  entitled  Poetica  astronomica  bears  in  the  MSS. ; 
see  BoBsiAN  J  J.  93,  761.  The  work  is  cited  only  by  Isidobus  de  nat.  deorum  17,  1. 
19, 1.  48, 1,  and  simply  as  Hyginua  without  any  mention  of  the  title  (see  Bubsian. 
Miinch.  SBar.  1876  1, 1).  It  is  dedicated  to  an  otherwise  unknown  person,  M. 
Fabius,  who  is  thus  addressed  in  the  preface:  etai  te  atudio  grammaticae  artia 
inductum  non  aolum  verauum  moderatione  ,  .  .  aed  hiatoriarum  quoque  varietate 
.  .  .  praeatare  video,  .  .  .  tamen  ,  ,  ,  ne  nihil  in  adoleacentia  laboraaae 
dicerer  et  imperUorum  iudicio  deaidlae  auhirem  crimen,  hoc  velut  rudimerUo  acientiae 
aeripai  ad  te.  Then  follows  the  table  of  contents.  After  this  we  read :  in  hia  igitur 
tarn  multia  el  variia  rebua  non  erit  mirum  aut  pertimeacendum  quod  tanium  numerum 
verauum  acripaerimua  ;  ,  ,  ,  quodai  longiOr  in  aermone  viaua  fuero,  non  meafacun- 
dilate,  aed  rei  neceaaitate  factum  eooiatimato,  ,  ,  ,  etenim  praeter  nostram  acriptionem 
aphaerae  quaefuerunt  cU)  Arato  obacuriua  dicta  peraecuti  planiua  ovtendimua,  ,  .  . 
quodai  vel  optimia  uaua  auctoribua  effeci  ut  neque  breviua  neque  veriua  diceret  quiapiam 
etc  ideoque  maioribua  etiam  niti  laboribua  cogitamua,  .  .  .  etenim  neceaaariia 
noatria  hominibua  acientiaaimia  maximaa  rea  acripaimua,  non  levibua  occupati  rebua 
populi  captamua  exiatinuUionem,  The  sources  he  used  are  especially  the  Karaarepifffioi 
of  Eratosthenes,  with  which  Hyginus  in  b.  2  and  3  is  in  complete  accord  (see  the 
oomparison  in  Bob&bt  1.L),  and  other  Alexandrine  writers  (Parmeniskos,Asklepiadt8, 
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Istros,  Euhemeros,  Arato8,  Kallimachos  etc.),  see  Bobert  1.1.  221.  Cicero's  transla- 
tion of  Aratos  is  quoted  3,  29  and  4,  3.  The  end  is  defective.  Of  the  MSS.  Vatic. 
(Eeginensis)  1260  s.  IX,  MontepessuL  334  8.  X,  Voas.  s.  LX-X,  SGall.  s.  IX,  Dresd. 
8.  IX-X  are  8peciall J  important;  later,  much  interpolated  MSS.  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  the  history  of  MSS.  see  ECKHeydbnreich,  die  Freiberger  Hyginh.,  Lpz. 
1878.  On  a  MS.  in  tachygraphic  notes  which  Pope  Julius  II  received  e  D<Mcia  8?e 
BFOrster,  JJ.  121,  56. — In  the  editions  this  work  is  generally  joined  to  the  Fabulap, 
especially  in  the  Mythographi  of  Commelinus,  Muncker  and  van  Staverem  n.  6  ad 
fin.;  rec.  BBunte,  Dresd.  1875  (on  this  esp.  CBorsian,  Miinch.  SBer.  1876,  1,  1). 
Book  2  and  in  fragments  also  in  CBobert^s  ed.  of  the  catasterism.  of  E^tosth.,  Berl. 
1878.  Cf.  also  Kiehl,  Mnemosyne  2,  88  sqq.  LWHasper,  Hyginus  philosophus  de 
imaginibus  coeli  ( =Hyg.  de  astr.  b.  3).  Lpz.  1861.  Cf.  Bursi an.  Lit.  Centralbl. 
1861,  854  and  J  J.  93,  785,  n.  46. — BBdnte,  eine  franzfis.  Bearbeitung  der  Astron., 
Herrig's  Archiv  56, 155. 

6.  *  Tabulae'.  Hyoin.  astr.  2,  12  de  quo  in  primo  libro  genealogiarum  tcrip- 
simus  (cf.  2,  17  nos  [nostri  in  the  MSS.]  in  progenie  dearum).  The  first  part  of  the 
fabulae  consists  in  genealogies  of  the  gods  (see  below).  Dosith.  'Ep/Aiyrd/^uira  libr. 
Ill  p.  65  Maximo  et  Apro  coss,  (a.d.  207)  a.  d.  Ill  id.  Sept.  Hygini  geneaiogiam 
omnibus  notam  descripsi,  in  qua  erunt  (erant  emended  by  Bursian  p.  769)  plures 
hintoriae  interpretatae  in  hoc  libro=yia^lfup  Kcd  'Awp<fi  vwarois  wp6  y  tld^w  "Zerrefi^pitatf 
Tyivou  yeveaXoylap  wS^iv  yvtaarijw  fieT«7pa\pa,  iv  y  (comai  ir\€iov€%  laroplai  Sirfpfitfifevfie ^ai 
iw  TovT<p  T(i>  /3i/3X/v  (copied  also  in  MSchmidt  Hyg.  p.  liv).  A  comparison  of  what 
Dositheus  gives  with  the  extant  fabulae  of  Hyginus  (Bunte,  Hyg.  fab.  p.  18. 
Lange  1.1.  p.  6)  proves  the  identity.  The  extant  work  begins  with  a  scanty  genea- 
ology  of  the  gods  and  heroes  resembling  a  catalogue  ;  it  is  followed  by  the  main 
Hubject,  a  recital  of  the  whole  mythological  subject-matter  specially  requisite  for 
understanding  the  poets,  according  to  the  different  cycles  of  legend  (the  title 
Fabulae  was  given  by  Mycillus  to  the  whole  work  with  special  reference  to  this 
main  subject) ;  the  conclusion  consists  of  indices,  which  divide  the  subject-matter 
and  collate  it  according  to  topics.  Cf.  MSchmidt  p.  xxvii.  CBursian,  JJ.  93,  778. 
Owing  to  long  use  in  the  schools  and  corrupt  transmission  the  work,  in  comparis*in 
with  its  original  condition,  has  been  grt»atly  damaged  (by  erasures,  additions,  iii- 
vereions  etc.).  The  greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stands  is  evidently  translated 
fix)m  one  or  more  Greek  sources.  The  original  of  the  middle  portion  especially 
drew  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the  epic  poets.  But  little 
recourse  was  had  to  Roman  sources  (Vergil,  Ovid  ;  see  n.  7.  RForstkr,  Baub  d. 
Perse  ph.  G8.  87.  89.  289;  cf.  the  heading  fab.  8  Eadem  [Antiope]  Euripidisy  quam 
grrihit  Ennius.  At  the  end  of  the  fabb.  before  the  indices  is  now  to  be  found  a  Latin 
fable  concerning  Care  (220),  in  which  the  trochaic  septenarii  are  still  recognisable 
(§  103,  1  ad  fin.).  There  are  many  mistakes  as  to  mj' thological  names,  Lange  p.  19 ; 
cf.  Bursian  l.l.  781.  The  third  part  (the  indices)  is  also  based  on  very  good  ancient 
authorities.  They  contain  short  mythological  collections  of  examples  (also  for  the 
use  of  schools)  in  catch-words,  e.g.  qui  fact i  aunt  ex  viortalihua  immortales^  qui  Jiliatt 
guas  occiderunt,  vialrcs  quae  filios  interfecerunt^  quia  quid  invenerit^  oppida  qui  (^uae 
condiderunt  etc.  Besides  the  two  palimpsest  leaves  saec.  V  or  VI  (discovered  by 
NiKBriiK  in  the  Vatican  library  and  edited  Borne  1820,  s?e  §  180,  2;  in  Schmidt, 
Hyg.  p.  xMx),  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  still  shorter  version,  the  work 
has  Ix^n  preserved  in  only  one  MS.  (Bursian's  program,  1868,  p.  vii)  the  Frisin- 
gensis  (saec,  IX)  of  Micyllus  (Bursian  ib.  p.  iv)  now  Irst  except  for  a  few  frag- 
ments. On  the  fragments  of  this  MS.  see  CHalm,  Miinch.  SBer.  1«70  1,  817. 
MSchmidt  p.  xlvii  sq.    On  abstracts  of  Hyginus  in  the  cod.  Strozziauus  of  the 
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Germanictis-scholia  s.  XIY,  which  are  based  on  a  more  correct  tradition  than 
that  of  the  Frisengensis,  see  GBobebt,  Eratosth.  catasterism.  p.  210. — Editions  by 
JMtcillus,  Bas.  1585  and  1549,  HGommzlikus,  Heidelb.  1599,  JSchsffbr,  Hamb. 
1674,  ThMukcker,  Mythographi  latini,  Amsterd.  1681,  AvufSrAVEREN,  Auctores 
mythogr.  lat.,  Leid.  1742,  BBunte,  Lps.  1857,  MSchmidt,  JeHa  1872.— GLasoe,  de 
nexa  inter  Clolii  Hygini  opera  mjrthologica  et  fabnlarum  qui  nomen  eius  prae  se 
fert  librum ;  ace.  fabb.  transmutationom  selectae,  Mayenoe  1865.  GBubsiah,  JJ. 
98,  761  and  £x  Hygini  Genealogiis  excerpta  .  ;.  .  restituta,  ZtLr.  1868 ;  emen- 
datt.  Hygin.,  Jena  1874.  EWOlfflin,  zur  Kritik  von  H.  Fabeln,  Phil.  10,  808. 
MSchmidt,  ib.  28,  47.  25,  416 ;  EhM.  20,  459.  EUnqer,  Phil.  85,  279.  46,  210. 
BSchOhe,  Herm.  6,  125.  AOtto,  JJ.  188,  281.  GKkaack,  Herm.  16,  585. 
MTscHiAssmr,  stud.  Hyg.,  Vienna  1888  (compare  BBunte,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  59. 
102. 128).  LDiETZB,  quaestt.  Hyg.,  Kiel  1890.  GKauffmans,  de  Hygini  memoria, 
and  see  addenda  to  §  177a,  1. 

7.  The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Genealogy  (fabulae)  and  of  the  Astrology 
cannot  be  doubted ;  see  n.  6  init.  But  the  question  is :  is  he  the  Augustan  writer  ? 
In  confirmation  of  this  we  have  only  the  name  Hyginus  (not  Julius  [or  C.  Julius] 
Hyginus)  under  which  these  works  are  transmitted  and  quoted  (in  Dosith.  see  n. 
6  init.  IsiD.  de  rer.  nat.  17. 19.  48) :  all  the  other  data  are  conti-ary  to  this  view,  e.g. 
the  fact  that  the  author  in  the  Astrology,  which  he — according  to  the  fabulae — 
composed  in  cidol&icentia  (see  n.  5.  6),  clearly  betrays  his  use  of  the  Metam.  and 
Ibis  of  Ovid  (cf.  fab.  128  p.  106, 1.  2  8chm.-0v.  Ib.  801.  802;  fab.  107  p.  97,  20=Ov. 
met.  13,  891),  and  therefore  wrote  after  761/8  (§  250,  8),  at  which  date  C.  Julius 
Hyginus  was  over  70  years  of  age  (see  above).  MSchmidt,  Hygin.  fab.  p.  xxzi. 
GFUngee,  Abh.  d.  Mtinch.  Ak.  16, 218.  The  awkward  boastful  style  of  the  preface 
to  the  Astrologia  (see  n.  5),  and  the  tiro-like  mistakes  in  both  works,  and  especially 
in  the  translations  from  the  Greek,  do  not  harmonise  with  the  idea  we  should  be 
inclined  to  form  of  the  grammcUicus  non  herde  ignobUis  (see  above,  n.  4, 1.  5).  No 
quotations  are  found  from  any  works  of  this  kind  by  the  latter  (notwithstanding 
II.  2  1. 15).  Lastly  the  latinity  of  both  these  works  points  to  a  later  date.  But 
the  question  becomes  involved  because  we  have  neither  of  the  books  in  their 
original  form  (this  applies  specially  to  the  fabulae),  see  n.  5.  6 :  we  have,  for  in- 
stance, of  portions  of  the  genealogiae  (fabulae)  three  redactions  of  different  tenor 
in  Dositheus,  in  Niebuhr^s  leaves,  and  in  the  text  of  the  Frisingensis.  The  gro- 
matio  writer  Hyginus  (§  844, 1)  is  at  all  events  not  the  author  of  these  works 
(Bdrsian,  JJ.  98,  767).  The  opinion  (of  GBubsian,  JJ.  98,  778)  that  the  original 
work  was  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cent.  a.d.  is  very  probable 
(the  reference  in  Dositheus,  n.  6  1. 4  gives  the  terminus  ante  quem):  but  Bursian^s 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  name  of  Hyginus  from  the  use  of  a  com- 
plete theogony  by  the  Augustan  writer  is  dubious,  as  nothing  is  known  of  any 
such  work,  and  this  conjecture  would  not  equally  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
astrol.  has  also  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hyginus.— It  is  therefore 
better  to  sever  all  connection  with  the  Augustan  writer  and  to  attribute  both 
works  to  some  author  unknown,  who  either  adopted  the  disguise  of  the  Augustan 
writer,  or  whose  name  was  actually  Hyginus.  The  latter  is  most  probably  the 
fact :  for  although  the  name  of  Hyginus  was  not  of  specially  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Greeks  (see  however  the  indd.  to  GIG.  and  GIA.),  yet  in  the  Imperial 
period  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  among  Bomans,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions. 
This  Hyginus  III  (if  we  designate  the  Augustan  as  I,  the  gromatic  writer  as  II) 
wrote  a)  genealogiae  in  at  least  three  books  (see  the  quotation  n.  6  L  1),  b)  de 
astrologia  (n.  5),  c)  he  made  preparations  for  a  work  on  the  legends  of  the  gods 
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and  heroes,  cf.  astr.  2, 12  p.  46,  22B.de  qua  (Gorgo)  alio  tempore  plura  dicewtuM;  % 
20  p.  59,  ^  de  qua  (the  golden  fleeoe)  alibi  plura  dicemut ;  2,  84  p.  78,  21  9ed  quae 
post  mortem  eiut  (Orion)  Diana  feeerit  in  eiu$  historiis  dicemus.  Hygmus  must 
actually  have  published  this  book  of  legends.  This  being  presupposed,  we  may 
(following  CBoBERT^s  apposite  conjecture  Eratosth.  p.  286)  conclude  that  the  school 
text-book  *■  fabulae*  before  us  was  compiled  from  a)  the  genealogies  and  c)  the  book 
of  legends  of  Hyginus  III.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  Hyginus  or  only  the 
compiler  added  the  indices  (n.  6). 


263.  Besides  this  writer,  the  Augustan  period  possessed  a 
considerable  number  of  less  important  grammarians  and  pro- 
fessors, most  of  whom  were  also  busied  with  literature.  Such 
were  Cloatius  Verus,  Caecilius  Epirota,  L.  Crassicius,  Scribonins 
Aphrodisius,  and  others.  Clodius  Tuscus  wrote  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  worship.  An  astronomical  calendar  by  this  author 
is  extant  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Laurentius  Lydus.  The 
works  bearing  the  name  of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  are  of 
later  origin. 

1.  Gell.  16,  12  Lemma:  quae  Cloatius  Verus  aut  scUis  commode  aut  nimie 
absurde  et  inlepide  ad  origines  linguae  graecae  redigit.  1  Cloatius  Verus  in  libris 
quos  inscripsit  verborum  a  OraecU  tractorum  non  pauca  herde  dicit  curiose  el  sagaeiter 
conquisita  neque  non  tamen  quaedam  futtilia  et  frivola  .  .  .  (b)  commode  haec  sane 
et  conducenter.  sed  in  lihro  III  ^faenerator  '  inquit  *  appellatus  est  quasi  <f>aiv€pdrtap^ 
dwb  roO  <f>alv€(T6ai.  iwl  rb  xPV<^T^T^po^ '  6^'  (6)  idque  dixisse  ait  Hypsicraten  quempiam 
grammaticum  (§  159,  12)  etc.  Macrobius  also  quotes  this  work  3,  18,  4  {in  libra  a 
Oraecis  tractorum)  and  likewise  Cloatius  Veritas  Ordinatorum  Graecorum  libri,  the 
heading  perhaps =Graeca  ex  ordine  tractata,  arranged  and  discussed  systematic- 
ally and  technically,  in  contrast  to  such  titles  as  quaestiones  confusae,  silvae  and 
so  forth.  The  work  probably  dealt  with  technical  matters  rather  than  mere 
nomenclature.  B.  2  of  this  is  cited  by  Macr.  3,  6,  2  (the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delos), 
b.  4  by  the  same  author  3,  18,  8  (nux)  and  3,  19,  2  (enumeration  of  varieties  of 
apples  in  alphabetical  order).  It  is  probably  the  same  grammarian  whom  Verrius 
quotes  six  times  as  Cloatius  (without  Verus),  each  time  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Roman  liturgical  formulae :  cf.  Fkst.  141a,  25.  189a,  25.  193a,  4.  213a,  29.  809a,  26. 
3l8a,  24.  As  the  attempt  to  derive  the  Roman  terms  from  the  Greek  is  not  trace- 
able in  any  of  these  passages,  a  third  work  by  Cloatius  must  here  have  been  used. 

Suet.  Gr.  16  Q.  Caecilius  Epirot^^  Tusculi  natus^  libertus  Attici  (§  172,  1),  .  .  . 
rum  filiam  patroni  nuptam  M.  Agrippae  (§  220,  10)  doceret,  stispeduit  in  ea  et  ob  hoc 
remotus  ad  Cornelium  Galium  (§  232)  se  contulit  vixitque  una  familiar issime^  quod 
ipsi  Gallo  inter  gravissima  crimina  ab  Augusta  abicitur.  past  deinde  damnationem 
niortemque  Galli  scholam  apcruit^  sed  ita  ut  paucis  et  tantum  adalesc^ntibtis  praeciperet, 
praetextato  nemini.  .  .  .  primus  dicitur  latine  ex  tempore  disputasse  primusque 
Vergilium  et  alias  pactas  navos  j^raelegere  caepisse, 

2.  Suet.  gr.  18  L.  Crassicius^  genere  Tarentinus  ordinis  libertini^  cognomine 
Pasicles,  max  Pannam  se  transnoininavii.  hie  initio  circa  scenam  versatus  est  dum 
mimographas.  ailiuval  (cf.  §  251,  6),  deinde  in  pergula  docuit,  donee  commentario 
Xmyrnae  {^  2iS,  Q)    .    .   .   t nc/ar u i/ ;  (here  follows  a  eulogistic  epigram  on  this com> 
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mentary)  .  .  .  sed  cum  .  .  .  doceret  iam  multoa  ac  nobU-eSy  in  Jiis  lullum 
Antonium  (§  242,  6),  .  .  ui  Verrio  quoque  Flctcco  compararetur ^  dimissa  repetUe  nchola 
transit  cid  Q.  Sexti  (§266,  5)  phUosophi  sectam. 

8.  SuKT.  gr.  19  Scribonius  Aphrodisitis^  Orhili  (§  200,  9)  servwi  eUtjue  discipulus, 
mox  a  Scribonia^  .  .  .  quae  prior  Augusti  uxor  fuerat^  redemptua  e*.  manumisHua 
docuit  quo  Verrius  tempore^  cuius  eliam  librisde  orthographiareacripnit  etc.  {%2ijlj  2). 

4.  Fbst.  3b2hj  6  TOPPER  8  ignificare  ait  Art  or  i  us  cito^foitfisse  etc,    Cf.  ib.  225, 

12.  864  b,  16.  Quint.  9,  1,  2  nee  desunt  qui  tropis  figurarum  nomen  imponanty 
quorum  est  C,  Artorius  Proculus. — Fest.  170b,  5  at  Panurgus  Antonius  haec  ait 
etc.  Is  the  same  author  referred  to  274a,  21  (^meminit  etiam  trientisyraliii  Aniotiius 
etc.  or  Antonius  Gnipho  (§  159,  5)  ? — Porcellus  grammatieus  also,  who  cut  down  a 
line  of  Cornelius  Severus  (§  252,  5),  for  which  he  was  censured  by  Seneca,  suas.  2, 

13,  belongs  perhaps  to  this  period.  A  fragment  of  the  same  writer  occurs  in  (Suet.) 
diff.  p.  310, 28  Both  Procellus  ait :  ^quae  L,  littera  finiuntur  in  declinatione  etc.' 

5.  Serv.  Aen.  1, 176  Clodius  scribit  commentariorum  quarto,  Cf.  ib.  1,  52  Clo- 
dius  commentariorum.  2,  229  Clodius  scriba  commentariorum.  12,  657  Ctodius  Tus- 
cus :  muasare  est  ex  graeco  etc.  This  Clodius  Tuscus  composed  an  astronomical 
calendar,  which  we  possess  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Laurentius  Lydus  (de 
ostentis  p.  114  Wachsm.).  The  heading  is ;  i<f>rifupit  rod  irarrdt  ipiaxrrov,  frfow  <nituita' 
ffif  iriroXiOv  re  xal  5v<rfJUiJ¥  tCjv  iv  odpai^ifi  <f><uvofUinoVy  iK  tup  KXaudcotr  rw  QovffKov  xaB* 
iftfirjiKiap  wpds  \4^v ;  cf.  p.  155  xal  ravra  iikv  6  K\u>5ios  ix  tuv  irapd  QoOcKOit  lepup  Tpbs 
X^^if. — Gell.  5,  20,  2  Sinniua  Capita  in  litleris  (on  points  of  grammar)  quae  ad 
Clodium  Tuscum  dedit.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  same  Tuscus  whom 
Ovid  (ex  Pont.  4,  16,  20.  cf.  §  252,  8)  mentions  as  a  poet.  On  the  historicus  Tuscus 
see  §  277,  4.  A  certain  Fahricius  Tuscus  is  mentioned  by  Plint  NH.  ind.  auct.  to 
b.  3.  4  and  6  (geography). 

6.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  grammatical  works  were  also  written  by  M.  Mes- 
salla  (§  222, 3),  Antonius  Eufus  (§  254,  8),  Comificius  (§  209,  2  in  fin.) ;  works  on 
antiquities  were  produced  by  Cincius  (§  117,  4)  and  Fenestella  (§  259,  3) ;  on 
natural  history  by  Pompeius  Trogns  (§258,  2)  and  Sabinus  Tiro  (§  54,  4.  266,  11 
ad  fin.). 

7.  Of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  (PRE.  1',  1188,65)  we  often  hear  what 
remedies  he  employed  (e.g.  Plin.  NH.  80,  117  and  in  Galen),  but  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  justify  the  inference  of  extant  works  by  him ;  see  EMeyer,  Gesch. 
d.  Botanik  2,  48,  who  pronounces  the  writer  on  remedies  in  Greek  mentioned  in 
Galen.  12  p.  989  to  be  identical  with  Petronius  Musa  (f  c.  50  a.d.)  Under  the 
name  of  Antonius  Musa  we  possass  a  treatise  ^  de  herba  betonica'  introduced 
by  a  letter  to  M.  Agrippa  {Antonius  Musa  AT.  Agrippae  s.)  with  prescriptions  (cf. 
§  367,  7,  b ;  there  is  also  a  fragment  *  de  tuenda  valitudine  ad  Maecenatem  ' ;  see 
Antonii  Musae  fragmenta  quae  extant,  collegit  FCaldani,  Bassano  1800).  Mauu- 
seripts  of  this  work  de  herba  betonica  in  Leyden  s.  VI  (see  LMOllke,  BhM.  23, 
189),  Breslau  s.  XI  (soe  CEChrSchneider,  ind.  lect.  VratLsl.  1839/40),  Florence 
Laur.  8.  XI  and  XIII  (see  EBahrens,  miscell.  crit.  107).  In  these  MSS.  are  in- 
cluded two  agreeable  poems  in  senarii  freely  modelled  after  the  archaic  method 
(sje  WStudemund,  Phii  Anz.  7,  40)  'Precatio  terrae  matris'  and  'Precatio  om- 
nium herbarum^  (in  the  Laur.  s.  XI  herbarum  precatio  Antonii  Musae).-  Printed 
«i.g.  AL.  5.  6  PLM.  1,  138.  Cf.  on  these  MSchmidt,  Jena  Vorles.-Verz.  1874. 
EBahrens,  misc.  crit.  1.1.,  who  with  slight  probability  takes  Antonius  Musa  to  be 
the  author;  see  also  ABirse,  lit.  centr.-Bl.  1879, 1671. 
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264.  The  architect  and  technologist  Vitruvius  Pollio  dedi- 
cated in  his  later  years  to  Augustus  his  ten  books  de  architectura, 
in  which  this  subject-matter  is  treated  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
author  appears  to  possess  varied  education  and  learning  and  a 
reflecting  mind ;  yet  he  had  not  acquired  refined  culture  and 
taste.  In  point  of  its  subject,  this  work  (the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  we  possess)  is  very  important,  but  its  form  is  repulsive  and 
crotchety,  and  disfigured  by  debased  Latin.  Besides  the  original 
work  we  possess  also  an  abridgment  made  by  M.  Cetius  Faven- 
tinus. 

1.  Personal  circumstances.  The  work  itself  gives  us  only  the  name  of  Vitru- 
vius, his  cognomen  has  the  authority  of  the  epitome  (see  n.  5).  The  praenomen 
has  not  been  transmitted  and  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inscription  at  Verona, 
CIL.  5,  3464  L.  Vitruvius  L,  L  Cerdo  architectu*,  if  this  Cerdo,  who  was  formerly 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  author,  was  a  disciple  and  freedman  of  the  latter. 
Only  the  statements  of  Vitruvius  himself  are  trustworthy,  especially  those  in  the 
preface  to  b.  1,  which  looks  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  beginning  of  Hor.  ep.  2, 1 
in  the  peculiar  taste  of  Vitruvius:  cum  divina  tua  mens  et  numen^  imperator 
Caesar  (Augustus),  imperio  potiretur  orbis  terrarum  invictaque  virtute  cunctis  hostibus 
stratiSj  triumpho  (August  12S)I^)  victoriaque  tua  cives  gloriarentur  .  .  .  populusque 
rom,  et  aenatus  Uberatus  timare  amplissimis  tuis  cogitationibus  consiliisque  gubemar- 
etur^  non  audebam  taiUis  occupationibus  de  architectura  scripta  .  .  .  edere^  metuens  ne 
non  apto  tempore  interpeU4xna  aubirem  tui  animi  offensionem  (cf.  HoR.  s.  2, 1,  20.  ep.  1, 
13,  4.  2,  1,  220).  cum  vero  attenderem  te  etc.  .  ,  ,  ut  civUas  per  te  non  solum  provin- 
ciis  e^sct  aucta  (Egypt  724/30,  Galatia  729/25)  verum  eiiam  etc.,  non  putavi  praeter- 
mittendum  quin  .  .  .  ea  tihi  ederem,  ideo  quod  primum  parenti  tuo  (Caesar)  de  eo 
fueram  notus  et  eius  virtutis  stitdiosus.  cum  autem  .  .  .  imperium  parentis  in  tuam 
]X)testatem  tranntulisset^  idem  studium  meum  in  eius  memoria  permanens  in  te  contulit 
favorem.  itaque  cum  M.  Aurelio  et  P.  Minidio  et  Cn.  Cornelio  ad  apparationem 
ballistarum  et  scorpionum  reliquorumque  tormentor um  refectionem  fui  pi'aesto  et  cum 
eis  commoda  accepi.  quae  cum  prim^  mihi  tribuisti^  recognitionem.  per  sororis  (Oc- 
tavia,  f  743/11)  commendatxonem  servasti.  cum  ergo  eo  beneficio  essem  obligatus  ut  ad 
exitum  vitae  non  haberem  inopiae  timorem^  haec  tibi  scribere  coepij  quod  animadverti 
multa  te  aedificasse  et  nunc  aedijicare.  He  mentions  the  pronaus  aedis  Augusti  5,  1, 
7  (p.  107,  3  R).  Reference  to  Caesar  is  made  2,  9,  15  sq.  (p.  59,  18  B)  divus  Caesar 
cum  exerciium  habuisset  circa  Alpes  etc.  with  a  detailed  description  such  as  an  eye- 
witness would  give;  8,  3,  25  (p.  203,  11  B)  C.  lulius^  Masinissae  filius^  .  .  .  cum 
patre  Caesari  militavit  (a.  708/46).  is  liospitio  meo  est  usus.  He  always  addresses 
Augustus  as  Imperator  or  Caesar,  but  knows  also  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  had 
been  awarded  to  hira  a.  727/27.  The  mention  he  makes  of  the  numerous  buildings 
of  Augustus  also  leads  us  beyond  a.  727/27  and  even  beyond  738/16,  at  which  time 
the  temple  of  Quiriuus  was  built  at  Bome,  Vitr.  3,  2,  7  (p.  70,  4)  dipteros  ,  .  .  est 
aedis  Quirini  dorica.  On  the  other  hand,  Vitruv.  3,  2,  2  speaks  only  of  a  single 
stone  theatre  at  Bome,  whereas  two  more  were  built  a.  741/13.  Hence  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  composed  about  a.  740/14.  AHirt,  in  Wolfs  Mus.  der  Alt.- 
Wiss.  (1806),  228.  Pliny  mentions  Vitruvius  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  16.  35.  36  (ex 
Vitruvio)j  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  extant  work  having  been  used  in  the  above- 
named  books  of  the  NH.  (and  also  in  b.  31  and  33),  HBrunn,  de  indie.  Plin.  (Bonn 
1856)  57.    DDetlefsen,  Phil.  31,  885.     GOehmichkn,  plinian.  Studd.,  Munich  1880, 
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211.  Sbbv.  Aen.  6,  43  Vitruvius  guide  architectonica  »eripaitj  ostium  dicit  etc  (but 
the  passage  cited  does  not  occur  in  Vitruvius).  Sidoh.  ep.  4,  2  (p.  228,  5  Sav.) 
quaeque  si/ors  cUtigit^  tenere  mm  abnuU  cum  Orpheo  plectrum^  .  .  .  cum  Vitruvio  per- 
pendiculum  etc 

2.  On  the  character  of  the  work.  Vitr.  2,  prooem.  5  mihi  autem^  ImpercUoTf 
staturam  non  tribuU  ntUura,  faciem  deformavit  aetcu^  vaUtudo  detraxil  vires,  itaque 
quoniam  ab  his  prtiesidiis  sum  desertus  per  auxilia  scientiae  scriptttque^  ut  spero^  per- 
veniam  eid  commeiuUUionem.  6,  prooem.  4  cum  et  parentium  cur  a  et  praeceptorum 
doctrinis  imctas  haberem  copias  disciplinarumj  phUologis  et  philotechnis  rebus  commen- 
tariorumque  scripturis  me  deUdans  eas  possessiones  animo  paravi  e  quibus  haec  est 
fruetuum  summa^  .  .  .  nihil  desiderare,  .  .  .  ego^  Caesar,  non  ad  pecuniam  parandam 
ex  arte  dedi  studium.  .  .  .  ideo  notilies  parum  est  adsecuta,  sed  tamen  his  vcluminibus 
editisj  ut  spero,  etiam  posteris  ero  notus.  neque  est  mirandum  quid  ita  pluribus  sim 
ignotus.  ceteri  architecti  rogant  et  and>iunt  ut  architectentur,  mihi  auiem  a  praeceptor- 
ibus  est  traditum  rogatum,  non  rogantem,  oportere  suscipere  curam.  1,  1,  17  peta, 
Caesar,  et  ate  et  ab  is  qui  ea  volumina  sunt  lecturi  ut  si  quid  parum  ad  regulam  artis 
grammaticae  fuerit  explicatum  ignoscatur,  namque  non  uti  summus  phUosophus  nee 
rhetor  disertus  nee  gramnuUicus  .  .  .  ,  sed  ut  architectus  his  litteris  imbutus  haec  nisus 
sum  scribere.  But  he  is  fond,  especially  in  the  garrulous  introductions  he  pre- 
fixes to  each  book  (Schitkider^s  ed.  1,  p.  liii),  of  displaying  his  knowledge  in 
philosophy  (cf.  §  266,  2)  and  history,  though  frequently  with  small  success,  e.g.  6, 
prooem.  3  non  minus  poetae  qui  antiquas  comoedias  graece  scripserunt  easdem  senten- 
tias  verbis  in  scena  pronuntiaverunt,  ul  Eucrates,  Chionides,  Aristophanes,  maxime 
etiam  cum  his  Alexis,  He  declares  his  purpose  to  be  brief :  5,  prooem.  8  cum  anim- 
advertissem  distentam  occupationibus  civitatem  publicis  et  privatis  negotiis,  paucis  iu- 
dieavi  scribendum,  uti  angusto  spatio  vaeuitatis  ea  legentes  breviter  percipere  possent^ 
and  again  ib.  5  cum  ergo  .  .  .  animo  advertam  inusitatas  et  obscuras  multis  res  esse 
mihi  scribendcu,  quo /acilius  ad  sensus  legerUium  pervenire  possint,  brevibus  vclumini- 
bus iudieavi  scribere, 

8.  Yitruyius  himself  states  at  great  length  and  repeatedly  the  contents  of  the 
single  books  (volumina)  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each.  The  first  seven  books 
treat  of  architecture  proper  (consecrated  and  private  buildings).  The  eighth 
book  treats  of  water  and  aqueducts,  the  ninth  of  instruments  for  measuring  time 
(sun-dials),  the  tenth  of  machines,  uti  totum  corpus  omnia  architecturae  membra  in 
decern  voluminibus  habeeU  expliccUa  (10,  22,  12).  Vitruvius*  principal  sources  were 
Greek  writers  (cf.  also  MCantor,  rOm.  Agrimensoren  87),  whom  he  chiefly  enu- 
merates 7,  prooem.  11-14,  with  the  declaration  :  quorum  ex  commentariis  quae  utUia 
esse  ,  .  ,  animadoerti  coUecta  in  unum  coegi  corpus.  But  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
deficient,  in  spite  of  such  bold  formations  as  i.vkaTpo\&yyiToi,  He  frequently  does 
not  succeed  in  expressing  himself  intelligibly;  he  lacks  literary  talent  and  facility. 
His  style  is  sometimes  immoderately  diffuse,  sometimes  unduly  brief,  now  oddly 
affected  and  distorted,  now  plebeian.  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  34,  148.  HUlrich,  de 
Vitr.  copia  verborum,  Frankenthal  1883,  Schwabach  1885  II.  JPraun  Bemm.  z. 
Synt.  des  V.  mit  eingehender  Darst.  der  Subst-Stltze,  Bamb.  1885.  PhEberhard, 
Vitruvianae  obss.  gramm.,  Pforzh.  1887.  88  II.  Cf.  n.  6.  MStock,  de  Vitr.  «er- 
mone :  de  formis  enuntiatorum  tempp.,  Berl.  1888. 

4.  Of  the  two  existing  MSS.  the  most  important  are  Harlei.  2767  s.  IX  and 
Gud.  69  s.  XI  (see  Eose  pref.  to  his  ed.).  Both,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
same  original,  as  they  have  the  same  gaps  and  errors,  and  the  same  transposition 
of  leaves  at  7,  6.  On  a  Schlettstadt  MS.  s.  X.  see  AGiry,  rev.  de  philol.  3,  16.  On 
the  Spanish  Vitruvius  MSS.  see  GLokwk,  Wiener  Studd.  9,  327. 
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5.  The  abridgment  bears  in  a  Vienna  MS.  (suppl.  2867  s.  IX/X  see  JHArrr, 
Wien.  SBer.  69,  31)  and  in  the  Schlettstadt  MS.  (see  n.  4)  the  heading  M.  Ceii 
FaverUini  artis  architeclonicite  privcUi$  usibus  cMreviatun  liber-^  in  the  others  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  epitome  is  wanting  and  it  bears  the  title :  De  divertU 
fahricis  architectonuMe^  and  begins :  De  artis  architedcnicae  peritia  muita  oratione 

Vilruvius  Folio  tiliique  auctorea  scientiaaiine  acripsere.  verum  ne  longa  eorum  diter- 
laque  facundia  humilioribus  ingeniis  alienum  facerei  Uudiunij  pauca  ex  his  mediocri 
licet  sermone  privatis  usihus  ornare  fuit  consilium.  The  arrangement  of  Vitruvius 
has  been  kept  uc changed,  but  the  subject  limited  to  private  buildings.  At  the 
end  (c.  29)  an  explanation  of  horologium  pelecinum  and  hemicyclium  is  added 
from  another  source ;  c.  30  also  (on  maltae,  which  is  missing  e.g.  in  the  Schlett- 
stadt MS.)  is  taken  from  some  other  source  and  is  of  later  origin.  The  whole  com- 
position has  been  edited  from  three  MSS.  s.  X  by  Kose  p.  285.  Cf.  ib.  p.  xii.  This 
epitome  was  used  by  Palladius  (§  410,  2)  and  Isidorus  (§  496,  7).  Cf.  HNohl, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  64. 

6.  Editions  of  Vitruvius  (cf.  Schnkider^s  edition  1,  xi)  e.g.  by  lo.  de  Last, 
Amsterd.  1649  (c.  nott.  varr.  and  with  BBaldi^s  Lex.  Vitruv.,  see  n.7).  BGaliani, 
Naples  1758.  ARode,  Berl.  1800  II.  Bee.  em.  ill.  IGSchmeider,  Lps.  1807  sq.  III. 
Collective  editions  by  Stratico,  Udine  1825-30  IV  and  AMarini,  Home  1886  IV. 
Bee.  atque  emend,  et  in  germ.  serm.  vertit  CLorentzen,  1,  1  (not  completed), 
Gotha  1856. — Ad  antiquiss.  codd.  nunc  primum  ediderunt  VBosb  et  HMOller- 
Strubing,  Lps.  1867;  to  this  an  index  Vitruvianus  by  HNohl,  Lpz.  1876. — 
Criticism :  CLorentzen,  observatt.  crit.  ad  Vitr.,  Gotha  1858.  FHultsch,  JJ.  118, 
251.  AWiLMANNS,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  254.  FEyssenhardt,  epistula  orbica  ad 
IClassenum,  Hamb.  1879.    HNohl,  anall.  Vitruv.,  Berl.  1882. 

7.  Translations:  By  ABode,  Lpz.  1796  II;  plates  and  notes,  Berl.  1801. 
Translated  and  explained  in  notes  and  woodcuts  by  FBkber,  Stuttg.  1864  sq. — 
French  translations  by  Ci.Pkuhault  (Par.  1673.  1681).— With  text  and  atlas,  by 
Tardieu  and  Cousin  (Paris  1839);  by  Maufras  (Par.  1847  sqq.  II).— English  trans- 
lations by  WNewton,  Ix)nd.  1771-91  II.  Wilkins,  Loud.  1813  II.  etc.— Explana- 
U3ry  works:  BBaldus,  de  verboruni  yitiniv.  significatione,  Augsb.  1614.  (CPromis, 
vocabuli  latini  di  architettura  iX)steriori  a  Vitruvio,  oppure  a  lui  sconosciuti,  com- 
ph'mento  del  lessico  Vitruv.  di  Baldi,  Turin  1876.)  JPolenus,  exercitatt.  Vitru- 
vianae,  Padua  1739.  1741.  HCGenelli,  Briefe  tiber  Vitr.,  Brunswick  1801.  Berl. 
1804  II.  JFBosrn,  Erliiuterungen  iiber  Vitr.,  Stuttg.  1802.  CGHaubold,  exer- 
citatt. Vitr.,  Li3s.  1821  III.  Vitk.  10,  13-15  in  KOchly  und  Blstow's  griechischen 
Kriegsschriftst.  1  (Lpz.  1853),  ai7.  EHFMeyer,  Gesch.  d.  Botanik  1  (KOnigsb. 
185^4),  382.  FBebeb,  Phil.  27, 185.  ATekqukn,  la  science  roni.  a  r<^poque  d'Auguste ; 
etude  hist,  d'apres  Vitr.,  Par.  1885.  GOkhmiciikn,  d.  gr.  Theaterbau  nach  Vitr. 
etc.,  B  'rl.  188(i ;  BliM.  43,  524  and  other  technical  treatises. 

2G5.  Among  the  jurists  of  the  Augustan  age  the  two  most 
important  are  Labeo  and  Capito.  M.  Antistius  Labeo^s  [q. 
70r)/54-c.  770/17  a.d.)  legal  knowledge  was  based  on  comprehen- 
sive culture  and  supported  by  a  character  of  unconquerable 
firmness,  which  no  less  than  his  numerous  legal  works  contributed 
to  maintain  his  name  in  respectful  and  honourable  remembrance. 
His  opposite  was  the  monarchist  C.  Ateius  Capito  (a.  720/34- 
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775/22  A.D.),  who  ranked  far  below  Labeo  in  scientific  import- 
ance and  literary  activity.  To  the  same  period  belong  Blaesus,  a 
pupil  of  Trebatius,  and  probably  also  the  jurist  Fabius  Mela. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47 :  post  hunc  (Aelius  Tubero,  §  208,  1)  maximcte  auctori- 
tatis  fuerunt  Ateius  Capita,  qui  Ojilium  sectUus  est,  et  A  ntistius  Labeo,  qui  omnes  has 
(all  professors  of  law  of  that  period,  see  §  207  and  208)  audivit,  instUutus  est  autem 
a  Trebatio  (§207,8).  ex  his  Ateius  consul  fu it  (a.  758/5  a.d.);  Labeo  noluit,  cuvi 
ojferretur  et  ab  Augusto  consulatus,  quo  suffectus  fieret,  honorem  suscipere  (for  he  had 
been  previously  passed  over  by  Augustus,  his  junior  Capito  obtaining  the  prefer- 
ence; see  the  passage  from  Tac.  below  1.  20),  sed  plurimis  studiis  operam  dedit  ft 
totum  annum  ita  diviserai  ut  Romae  sex  mensibus  cum  studiosis  esset  (and  consulentibi  $ 
de  iure  publice  responsitarei,  Gkll.  13,  10,  1),  sex  metisibus  secederet  (probably  to  his 
fundus  Gallianus,  see  Gell.  13,  12,  4)  et  conscribendis  libris  operam  daret.  itaque 
reliquit  quadringerita  volumina,  ex  quibus  plurima  inter  manus  versantur.  hi  duo 
primum  veluti  diversas  sectas  fecerunt  (see  above  p.  406) ;  nam  .  .  .  Labeo  ingenii 
qucUitate  etfiducia  doctrinae,  qui  et  ceteris  operis  sapientiae  operam  dederat,  plurima 
innovare  instituit  (§  49,  5).  Gkll.  13,  10,  1  Labeo  Antistius  iuris  quidem  civil  is  disci- 
plinam  principali  studio  exercuit,  .  .  .  sed  ceterarum  quoque  bonarum  artium  non 
ex  per  s  /u  it  et  in  grammaticam  sese  atque  dialecticam' literasque  antiquiores  altioresqve 
penetraverat  latinarumque  vocum  origines  rcUionesque  percalluereU  eaque  praecipue 
scietUia  ad  enodandos  plerosque  iuris  laqueos  utebatur.  The  example  given  ib.  8 
(noror  from  seorsum)  prove  him  to  have  been  a  purist  (above  p.  57).  Tac.  ann.  8,  75 
Capiloni  consulatum  adceleraverat  Augustus,  ut  Labeonem  AtUistium,  isdem  artibus 
praecellentem,  dignatione  eius  magistrcUus  anteiret.  namque  ilia  aelas  duo  pacis  decora 
simul  tulU,  sed  Labeo  incorrupta  libertale  et  ob  id  fama  cdebratior,  Capitonia  chse- 
quium  dominantibus  magis  probabatur.  illi  quod  praeturam  intra  stetit  commendatio 
ex  iniuria,  huic  quod  consulatum  adeptus  est  odium  ex  incidia  oriebatur,  Gkll.  18, 
12,  1  in  quadam  epistula  Atei  CapUonis  scriptum  legimua  Labeonem  Antistium  legum 
atque  morum  populi  rom.  iurisque  cimlis  doctum  adprime  fuisse.  *  sed  agitabat  (hence 
it  was  written  after  Labeo^s  death)/  inquit,  '^hominem  libertas  quaedam  nimia  atque 
vecors,  tamquam  eorum  dioo  Augusto  iam  principe  et  remp.  obtinente  ratum  tamen 
pensumque  nihil  haberet  nisi  quod  iustum  sanctumque  esse  in  romanis  antitjuitatibus 
legisset.^  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  s.  1, 8, 82  Marcus  Antistius  Labeo  praetorius,  iuris  etiam 
peritus,  memor  libertatis  in  qua  natus  erat  multa  contumaciter  adversus  Caesarem 
dixisse  et  fecisse  dicilur,  propter  quod  nunc  Horatius  adulans  Augusto  insanum  eum 
dicit.  Cf.  AcRO  ib.  (p.  58  H.).  Horace  1.1.  {Laheone  insanior  inter  sanos  dicatur, 
written  a.  716/38  or  717/37)  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  jurist,  though  it  may 
perhaps  to  his  father  (§  207,  6).  Cf.  Pkrnice,  Labeo  1,  12.  KiESSLiMa  ad  loc. 
Tkuffel,  pre.  1 2, 1163,  26. 

2.  Labeo's  works  included  400  books  (see  n.  1).  The  fragments  from  the  Digest 
in  Hommel,  Palingenesia  1,  321;  OLenel,  Palingenesia  502;  those  from  other 
authors  in  Huschkk,  iurispr.  anteiust.  *110.  Gell.  13, 10,  2  sunt  libri  post  mortem 
eius  editi,  qui  Posteriores  inscribuntur,  quorum  librorum  tres  continui,  XXXVIII  et 
XXXIX  et  XL,  pleni  sunt  id  genus  (see  n.  1)  rerum  ad  enarrandam  et  inlustrandam 
linguam  latinam  conducentium.  In  other  respects  the  work  was  a  system  of  civil 
law,  arranged  according  to  the  design  (variously  modified)  of  Q.  Mucins  (§  154,  2)  , 
and  its  pUn  was  also  the  standard  for  the  ius  civile  of  Sabinus  (§  281,  1);  cf. 
KeOokr  1.1.  MVoioT  (§  154,  2  1. 6)  348.  Notes  on  Labeo  w^re  written  by  Proculus, 
Aristo  and  Paulus  (dig.  29,  2,  60.  Mommsen  conjectures  Aulus),  Two  epitomes 
were  made  by  Javolenus,  which  were  employed  in  the  Digtst,  just  as  the  eight  books 
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Probabiliom  (tiBofup)  are  there  quoted  from  the  epitome  of  Paolus,  The  two 
works  are  quoted  68  times  in  all  in  the  Digest.  Labeo  lihris  epiatclarum  (dig.  41, 8, 
80, 1) ;  libri  resporuorum^  at  least  15  books  (Collat.  12, 7,  8).  Gkll.  18, 10, 8  in  Itbrit 
quo8  ad  prcietoru  edictum  BcripaU  muUa  pomit  partim  lepide  eUque  argute  reperta. 
$icuti  hoc  est  quod  in  quarto  ad  edictum  lihro  tcriptum  legimuM  etc.  dig.  50, 16, 19 
Labeo  libro  primo  praetoria  urhani  (notes  on  this  were  written  by  Qaintus,  dig.  4, 
8,  7,  2  -  Q.  Satuminus  §  860,  6  ad  fin.  or  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola  §  869, 1  ?)  4,  8,  9, 4 : 
Labeo  libro  trigeaimo  praetoria  peregrini.  Gell.  1, 12,  18  in  commentariia  Laheomia 
quae  ad  XII  tabulaa  compoauit ;  cf .  ib.  20,  1,  18  and  6, 15,  1  Labeo  in  libro  de  XII 
tabulia  aecundo,  Fest.  258a,  7  Labeo  de  iure  pontifido  I.  XI;  then  ib.  9  and  18 
Laheo  Antiatiua^  and  Antiatiua  de  iure  pontificali  I.  IX\  848,  where  he  is  also  quoted 
for  other  purposes :  Laheo  Antiatiua  L  X  commentari  iuria  pontifici ;  851*  Antiatiua 
Labeo  in  commentario  XV  iuria  pontifici.  Perhaps  also  <<£e>  officio  aa^ru^rttwi^,  ib. 
p.  290*.  Gell.  1,  12^  1  qui  de  virgine  capienda  acripaerunt^  quorum  dUigentiaaime 
acripait  Labeo  Antiatiua.  Macr.  8,  9,  4  (after  a  previous  citation  of  Ateius  Capito 
ex  libro  I  de  iure  aacrificiorum!^  Labeo  vero  aexageaimo  et  octavo  libro  iniulit  etc. 
Pernice,  Labeo  1,  46  without  cogent  reason  refers  this  passage  to  Cornelius 
Labeo  (§  889,  8).  But  the  large  number  of  books  causes  difficulty.  CThomasius, 
comparatio  Labeonis  et  Capitonis,  Lps.  1688.  CvEck,  de  vita  .  .  .  Labeonis 
et  .  .  .  Capitonis,  Franeker  1692  (and  in  Oelrich^s  thes.  nov.  1,  2,  825). 
FABiENER,  op.  (1880)  1,  196.  SWZimmern,  Gesch.  d.  PBechts  1,  1,  806. 
AFRuDORFF,  rOm.  EGesch,  1,  178.  236.  DbGeer,  Versl.  en  Med.  d.  k.'  Akad.  v. 
Wetensch.  XI.  1868.  LBorchert,  num  A.  L.  stoicae  philosophiae  fuerit  addictus, 
Berl.  1869.  APernice,  M.  Ajit.  Labeo,  d.  Privatrecht  im  1.  Jahrh.  d.  Kaiserzeit, 
HaUe  1878-1878  II.  PKrOqer,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  u.  Lit.  d.  rOm.  Rechts,  Lpi. 
1888,  141.  MScHANz,  Phil.  42,  809  (compare  Bekker,  ZdSavigny-Stift.  6,  75. 
KbOqer  1.1.  142,  9). 

3.  C.  Ateius  (CIL.  1  p.  198,  nr.  750  sq.  Fasti  praenest.  ib.  p.  474,  XIII) 
Capito,  principcm  in  civUate  locum  studiis  civilibua  adsecutua^  sed  avo  centurione 
Sullano^  patre  praetorio.  consulatum  ei  adceleraverat  AuyuUua  etc.  (n.  1),  Tac.  a.  3, 
75.  If  this  was  said  of  the  consulship  of  a.  758/5,  Capito  would  appear  to  have 
been  born  c.  a.  720/84.  He  was  curator  aquarum  from  a.  766/13  a.d.  to  his  death, 
a.  775/22  a.d.  (Tac.  1.1.),  Frontin.  aq.  102.  As  a  jurist  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ofilius 
(§  207,  2).    Gkll.  10,  20,  2  Ateius  Capita^  publici  privatique  iuris  peritissimus.    Mace. 

7,  13, 11  apud  Ateiuvi  Capitonem,  pontijicii  iuris  inter  primos  peritum.  Tag.  a.  3,  70 
Capito  insignitior  infamia  fuit  (on  account  of  his  servility,  cf.  Suet.  gr.  22,  Dio 
57,  17),  quod  humani  divinique  iuris  sciefis  egregium  publicum  el  bonas  domi  artea 
dehonestavisset. 

4.  The  works  of  Capito.  Coniectanea  (Gell.  2,  24,  2.  15.  20,  2,  3;  ib.  4,  14,  1 
cum  librum  VIII  Atei  Capitonis  conicctaneorum  legeremus,  qui  inscrijAus  eat  De 
iudiciis  publicis ;  10,  6,  4) ;  liber  de  officio  sf^natorio  (Gell.  4, 10,  7  sq. ;  perhaps  b.  9 
of  the  Coniectanea,  see  ib.  14,  7,  12  quod  Ateius  Capito  in  coniectaneis  scriptum 
reliquit ;  nam  in  libro  IX    .    .    .    ait  nullum  scnatusconsultum  fieri  posse  ^tc.     ib.  14, 

8,  2  Ateius  Capito  in  coniectanex)rum  IX  ius  esse  jrraefecto  senatus  habendi  dicit) ;  de 
pontificio  iure  (b.  5  ap.  Gell.  4,  6,  10:  Fest.  154  b  Capito  Ateius  in  I.  VII  ponti- 
ficali^ cf.  Macr.  7,  13,  11) ;  Macr.  3,  10,  3  Ateius  Capito  .  .  .  libro  primo  de  iure 
sacrificiorum.  Epistulae  (Gell.  13,  12,  1  sqq.  cf.  note  1).  Cf.  Huschke,  iurisprud. 
anteiust.  *lir>.  This  work  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Festus,  and  by  Plin.  NH. 
ind.  auct.  to  b.  3.  4.  14. 15.  18,  probably  from  the  Coniectanea.  In  the  later  jurists 
he  is  quite  noglec-ted,  as  he  in  his  quae  ei  tradita  fuerant  perseverabat  (Pompon,  dig. 
1,  2,  2,  47)  i.e.  was  unproductive.    There  are  very  few  quotations  from  him,  e.g.  in 
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Pboculus  dig.  8,  2, 18, 1.  OLembl,  Palingenesia  106.  Zimmern,  Gesch.  d.  PBechts 
1,  1,  807.  THPsKDERKiiro  (and  LMercklin),  PhU.  19,  650.  PEE.  1 »,  1955,  4. 
PKbCgeh,  l.l.  145. 

5.  Labeo  dig.  88,  2,  81  Blaesus  ait  Trehatium  reapondisse^  etc.  Majansius, 
comm.  2, 162. 

6.  Fabius  Mela  (dig.  48, 23, 1, 12)  is  in  the  Digest  frequently  quoted  together 
with  Labeo  and  Trebatius  (15,  8,  7,  2  sq.  19,  2, 13, 8.  19, 5,  20.  27,  3,  1,  5  sq.  47,  10, 
17,  2),  being  probably  a  contemporary  of  theirs,  especially  as  he  himself  quotes 
Aquilius  Gallus  (§  174,  1)  and  Servius  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2) :  (dig.  19, 1,  17,  6  OaUus 
Aquiliwf^  cuius  Mela  refert  opinionem,  83,  9,  8,  10  Servius  apud  Melam.  Cf.  dig.  46, 
8,  89  pr.  Mela  libro  X),    HEDirkskn,  de  Fabio  Mela,  KOnigsb.  1808. 

7.  y  i  t  e  1 1  i  u  s,  on  whom  Massurius  Sabinus  and  Cassius  Longinus  (see  §  281, 1 
and  298,  8)  wrote  notes  under  Tiberius  (and  perhaps  Paulus  at  a  later  time? 
§  877,  4),  appears  to  belong  to  the  Augustan  period,  but  is  otherwise  unknown, 
unless  he  be  the  rerum  Auguati  procurator  Vilelliua  mentioned  by  Suet.  Vitell.  2 
(§  259, 10). 

8.  On  Veranius  see  §  199,  4. — To  the  Augustan  period  we  should  perhaps 
attribute  the  pactum  fiduciae,  found  in  Spain,  which  was  concluded  between 
Dama  L.  Titi  8er(vo8)  and  L.  Baianius ;  see  CIL.  lat.  2,  5042,  p.  700.  Bbuns,  font.* 
251 ;  cf.  EHObner,  Herm.  8,  283  and  HDeoenkolb,  ZfEGesch.  9, 117. 

266.  Interest  in  philosophy  was  generally  evinced  in  the 
Augustan  age,  all  writers  of  eminence,  e.g.  especially  Vergil, 
Horace,  and  Livy,  manifesting  it,  and  in  common  with  them  also 
Labeo,  Vitruvius,  Varus,  Lynceus,  and  others.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  favourite  system  of  Epicurus,  this  interest  was 
now  extended  to  the  physical  side,  though  ethics  retained  always 
the  upper  hand.  Yet  it  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  dilettantism, 
even  with  those  who  professed  to  write  on  philosophy,  e.g. 
Augustus  and  Livy,  and  perhaps  even  with  the  Stoics  Crispinus 
and  Stertinius.  A  certain  importance  attaches  only  to  Q. 
Sex  tins,  both  father  and  son,  whose  zealous  adherents  were 
Crassicius,  Papirius  Fabianus,  and  others  :  they,  however,  wrote 
in  Greek.  The  father,  a  man  of  austere  morality,  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  aimed  at  realising  his  conception  of  moral  worth 
in  individual  hfe.  The  so-called  Sextus-maxims  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  Sextii. 

1.  Cf.  above  p.  411.  On  Vergil's  philosophical  bent  see  §  224,  8;  on  Horace 
§  285,  5 ;  T.  Livius  §  256,  4 ;  Augustus  §  220,  8 ;  Alfenus  Varus  §  208,  8 ;  on  the 
author  of  the  Ciris  §  230, 2,  n.  1 ;  on  Lynceus  §  244,  3 ;  P.  Volumnius  §  255,  1 ; 
Labeo  §  265, 1.  Seneca^s  mother  Helvia  would  have  liked  to  study  philosophy,  if 
her  husband  had  allowed  her ;  see  §  269,  1. 

2.  ViTRUv.  1,  1,  7  phUoeophia  perficit  architectum  animo  magna  et  uti  non  sit 
adroganSy  sed  potius  facilis,  aequus  et  fiddis  sine  avaritia  etc.  .  .  .  praeterea  de 
rerum  natura    .     .     .    philosophia  explicat,  quam  necesse  est  studiosius  novisse^  quod 
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habet  multas  et  varias  Tuxturales  qtmestiones^  ui  etiam  in  aquarum  duetionilnu,  .  .  . 
quorum  (i.e.  spiritus  naturcdes)  offenaionihus  niederi  nemo  poterit  nisi  qui  ex pkilotophia 
principia  rerum  naturcte  noverit.  But  even  without  a  practical  interest  of  this 
kind  natural  philosophy  was  much  studied  in  this  period  together  with  ethics 
by  Iccius  (Hor.  c.  1,  29,  13.  ep.  1, 12, 15),  the  author  of  the  Ciris  (Cir.  5.  IL  89), 
Lynceus  (Prop.  3,  34,  27.  51),  and  Manilius  (astr.  1,  96. 118.  4,  866).  In  the  same 
way,  the  elder  Sextius  Niger  (n.  5-7)  and  Papirius  Fabianus  (below  n.  10  sq.), 
Celsus  (§  280),  Seneca,  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Suetonius  exemplify  a  connection  of 
philosophical  and  physical  studies. 

8.  PoHPHYRio  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  13  Fabiua  Maximua  Narbonensis,  equettri 
Loco  natuSj  Pompeianas  partes  secutua  aliquot  lihroa  ad  Stoicam  philoaophiam  pertinenUa 
conacripait;  the  same  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  120  Plotiua  Criapinua  philo^ophiae 
atudioaua  fuit.  idem  et  carmina  acripait^  aed  tarn  garrule  ut  aretalogua  diceretur  (Acbo 
ib. :  hie  Criapinua  poetafuity  qui  aectam  atoicam  veraibua  acripait). 

4.  AcRO  on  Hor.  ep.  1,  12,  20  Stertiniua  philoaophua,  qui  CCXX  lihroa  Stoieorum 
ItUine  acripait,  hoa  notat  quod  veraibua  auia  obacuriorem  philoaophiam  fecerint.  The 
first  statement,  which  is  in  itself  not  very  probable,  is  not  found  in  Porphyrio, 
who  says  merely :  hunc  et  cdibi  tangit  ut  Stoicum  qui  de  paradoxia  loquitur,  and  on 
p.  2,  3,  33  Stertiniua  unua  e  JStoicia  fuit. 

5.  Sen.  ep.  98,  13  honorea  repptdit  pater  Sextiua^  qui  ita  mUu$  ui  remp. 
deberet  capeaaere  latum  davum  divo  lulio  dante  non  recepit:  according  to  this 
Sextius  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than  684/70.  Plut.  prof,  in  virt.  5  p.  77 
ad  fin.  .  .  .  <f>a<rl  Zi^ioy  rbv  'Fufialov  ^(ptiK&ra  rdt  iy  r^  T6Xec  rtjudf  xal  dpx^t  ^ 
0iXo<ro^/ar,  iv  6i  T<j»  <fn\o<ro<f>€Ty  ad  wdXiy  Bvavadovm-a  xai  xp^f^^**"  ''"V  ^<h'V  X*^'"^?  ''^ 
wpOroVy  dXlyov  deijffai  Kara^aXe^v  iavrbv  fx  rivot  Sii^povs.  Sen.  ep.  59,  7  Sextium 
.  .  .  lego,  virum  acrevi,  graecis  verbis^  roTnanis  moribua  philosophantem,  64,  2 
lectua  est  liber  Quhiti  iSexlii  patris,  magni  .  .  .  viri  c/,  licet  neget^  Stoici.  quantua 
initio  .  .  .  vigor  est,  quantum  aniini!  .  .  .  cum  leger  is  Sextium  dices:  vivit, 
viget,  liber  est,  supra  honiitiem  est,  dimiftit  me  plenum  ingentia  fiduciae,  in  qua 
fjositione  mentis  sim  cum  hunc  lego  fatebor  tibi :  libet  omnes  caaua  provocare,  libet 
exclamare  ^  quid  cessas,  for  tuna?  congredere.  j^^^^^'"^  vides?  .  .  .  hoc  quo(jue 
egregium  Sextius  liabct  quod  et  ostendet  tibi  beatae  vitae  magnitudinem  et  deapercttioneni 
eiuH  non  faciei.  73,  12  nolebat  Sextius  dicere  lovem  plus  non  posse  quam  bonum  virum. 
73,  15  credamus  itaque  Scxtio  .  .  .  clamatiti  ^  hac  itur  ad  astra,  hac  secundum 
frugal itatem,  hac  secundum  temperantiam,  hac  secundum  fortUudinem.^  de  ira 
3,  36,  Ifaciebat  hoc  Sextius  ut  consummato  die  .  .  .  interrogaret  animum  auum 
*  quod  hodie  malum  tuum  sanastif  ib.  2,  3G,  1.  op.  108,  17  dicebat  quare  Pythagoras 
animalibus  abstinuisset,  quare  postea  Sextius.  The  latter  looked  upon  animal  footl 
as  an  incentive  to  cruelty  and  to  luxury,  and  as  unwholesome.  Plin.  NH.  18,  274 
/toe  (EZeller,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Phil.  3*,  1,676)  postea  Sextius  e  Romania  aapientiae 
adsectatoribus  At henis  fecit  eadem  ratione. 

6.  Under  the  name  of  Sextus  a  collection  of  maxims  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  which  we  can  trace  back  to  the  middle  of  the  third  Christian  century  (see 
below  the  passages  from  Origen).  This  was  originally  written  in  Greek :  an 
abridgment  of  the  Greek  original  collection,  which  is  not  extant  in  a  complete 
and  independent  fonn,  is  to  be  found  in  FBoissonadk's  anecd.  1,  127  (7>'cD^iat  fftxpCj^ 
from  the  cod.  Paris.  1630) :  numerous  Greek  Sextus-maxims  also  occur  in  Por- 
phyries' epist.  ad  Marcellam,  in  Stobaios  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  translators.  Gildkmeisteh,  ed.  p.  xxxviii.  xlix,  and  Herm.  4, 
81.    JCObelli,  op.  sent.  1,  24-1;   Mullach's  fragm.   philos.  gr.   1,  522.    2,    116. 
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Okioks  mlradj  quotes  from  the  Greek  collection  c  Cel«.  S  (v.  8^  «V  r«^  l<«#*>Hr 
ywrnamit^  mnd  in  Hfttth.  19.  3  *  S^jrrvf  iw  rmt  i^^mmn.  SlSM^  ^^mtf^^  wm^^  vnWWt  *<t 
imifii^)  the  mftxims  13. 109.  :2f;3  Gildem.— The  Greek  collect  uhi  wibii  triai$I*tevi  int\^ 
Latin  bv  Bnfinos  i  § -135, 1):  in  his  pneimce  he  saj^:  .  .  .  ^^Mfwm  m  LmtUmm 
verti^  qnem  Seximm  t/anrm  ene  trodmmi  qmi  apmd  re»,  id  *ai  im  mrk>e  pommm^  Aj^m 
ooco/air,  epiteopi  et  mtarigru  gloria  detoratms  {this  refers  U>  SixtU5  IL  a.  2^<>  ^>S 
bishop  of  Borne :  Jerome  alreadv  controverts  this  repeatedly,  beK>w,  1. 7  fnun  end  i^ 
page  .  .  .  cmme  amiem  opm»  iia  brer*  e$t  mi  de  muimm  eims  vthe  resuier  s^  mtMt/iMm 
po99ii  reredere  toim*  liber,  mmim»  pritiimi  alicmims  preiio^i  ammli  itbtimems  m^*«m. 
.  .  .  mmc  ergo  imierim  kabeaimr  pro  onmlo  liber.  .  .  .  addidi  prmtertn  #ifn*f« 
qmaedam  reHgioei  paremtig  ad  jUimm,  ted  breve  totmm,  mt  tmerito  omme  t^pmscuimm 
vel  ^ emcAiridiomJ'  «t  graeee^  vel  ^aumlms^  #i  latime  appelietmr.  The  «p(vndix  to 
the  Sextns- maxims  indicated  by  finilnas  in  these  last  wonis  yfitvta  rtiijfioei 
paremiis  ad  jilimm)  is  not  extant :  Jerome  was  however  acquainted  with  it,  a;^ 
he  repeatedly  allades  to  Bufinns  haTin^  divided  the  maxims:  •«  dmas  paries 
divisii  i  5,  206  ValL  cf.  4,  998).  Bufinus'  version  is  preserved  in  numennis  M5^ : 
unfortunately  however  the  two  best,  Paris  10818  s.  VII / VII I  ^SalmasianuA, 
cf.  §476)  and  Paris.  2676  s.  X  (§  211,  5)  do  not  give  the  whi^le  collectiiva;  the 
latter  gives  only  no.  1-84,  the  former  only  a  selection  of  173  niaxims  «Hit  of  the 
whole  number  of  451.  On  the  MSS.  see  Gildkmkistkb  1.1.  p.  xiv.— Lastly*  the 
collection  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  and  is  extant  in  two  versii'ais; 
the  first  under  the  title 'Selected  maxims  of  S.  Xyst us,  bishop  of  lU>me,*  giwa 
only  a  selection  of  181  TnA-rimft  (with  a  few  additions^,  but  the  second  giv\^»  tlie 
whole  collection  (with  a  few  unimportant  omissions) :  bi>th  i**»>re  eilit^ni  from  7 
London  MSS.  (two  of  them  s.  VI)  by  PdeLaoardr,  analecta  8yriai>a  ^Lps.  18^8^, 
p.  1,  translated  into  Latin  in  Gildemeister  in  the  principal  tnlitiou  ^the  older  oms 
are  useless) :  Sexti  seutentiarum  recensiones  latinam  graecam  syriaoas  ooniunctim 
exhibuit  IGildemeister,  Bonn  1878. 

The  collection,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  the  personal  conft^ssion  of  faith  of  an 
individual  philosopher  set  forth  in  the  form  of  maxims,  but  nither  a  wv'kuld-b** 
formal,  but  essentially  unmethodical,  combination  of  various  phiUx^>phioal  and 
religious  thoughts  put  together  from  reading;  this  accounts  for  the  very  larj;** 
number  of  variants  of  maxims  identical  or  nearly  rt»lat*Hl,  which  un»  given  side 
by  side,  and  for  the  colouring  which  is  alternately  Stoical,  l^thagimnin,  and 
Christian.  As  regards  the  Christian  maxims  we  notice  however  that  the 
peculiarly  Christian  doctrines  and  the  name  of  Christ  do  not  txHMir,  «nd  this 
much  is  certain,  that,  as  compared  with  the  extant  Gnvk  umxims,  the  Chris- 
tianising of  the  collection  is  carried  much  further  in  the  hands  «»f  Xhv  (Christian 
editors,  Kufinus  and  the  Syrians  (the  attempt  of  OKiuhkck,  tHmiio.  hU,»  p.  c,  to 
detect  traces  of  metrical  maxims  in  Bntinus  is  unsucot'SHful).  It  nuint  ivmain 
an  open  question  whether  the  original  Onvk  colltHition  was  al»si>hite|y  fnM»  fn>m 
Christian  matter  (cf.  Zellku  1.1.  679)  or  whether  the  first  iH»llatt»r  aln^idy 
attempted  to  harmonise  the  old  and  new  faiths  by  cautiously  adopting  I'hriHtian 
maxims:  Origen  and  Porphyry  took  the  colltHJtion  fttr  the  work  of  u  tJnM'k 
philosopher,  and  Jerome  repeatedly  lays  stn'ss  on  its  Pagivn  character  ^ I,  l(Wt». 
4,  998.  5,  206  Vail.).  See  also  Auuustinr  (aft4»r  his  previous  orivr  do  nat.  et 
gratia  64)  retract.  2,  42  and  Gklasius  (§  465>,  5)  deer.  7,  24;  cf.  alm>  Isiuoaim  d« 
vir.  illustr.  7,  189  Are  v. 

The  composition  of  the  extant  coUuctitm  mAk«*f«  it  evident  that  it  cannot  bu 
the  work  of  one  of  the  Boman  Soxtii,  but  ov(*n  should  we  divide  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  purer  original  collection  (i.e.  free  from  Christiau  niatUT),  tht) 
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aathorship  of  the  Seztii  would  still  be  equally  impossible.  The  oonjectnre  that 
all  the  subsequent  matter  may  have  gradually  gathered  round  a  small  nudeos  of 
proverbial  maxims  of  the  Sextii  leads  to  nothing,  as  we  have  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  such  nucleus  from  which  the  collection  might  have  derived  its 
name ;  though  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  maxims  of  the  Sextii  were  actually 
incorporated  in  his  work  by  the  collector.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to  suppose 
that  the  extant  collection  with  its  neutral  attitude  towards  Greek  phDosophy 
and  Christianity  was  brought  out  (perhaps  in  the  second  century)  under  the 
name  of  Sextius  the  grave  Boman,  and  that  at  a  later  period,  e.g.  from  the 
genitive  Sexli  (=Sextii)y  Sextus  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  author.  For 
the  Boman  philosopher  is  throughout  called  *  Sextius,'  the  collector  of  the 
maxims  *Sextua.'  .But  this  presumption  is  traversed  by  the  fact  that  Jerome 
several  times  mentions  Sextua  Pythagoreut  as  the  author  of  the  collection  of 
maxims,  and  under  this  name  no  doubt  refers  to  the  writer  of  whcMn  he  read  in 
Euseb.  Chron.  for  01.  195,  1  (=754/1  a.d.):  Xi^os  Uveayopuc^  4piX69o^<n  ^/mfe 
(Sexltu  Pyihagoricus  philoeophua  agnoscilur:  Jerome  himself  gives  this  as  the 
translation,  and  so  does  the  Armenian  version,  see  ASchOhb  ad  loc).  Iamblichos 
in  Simplicius  on  Aristot.  p.  64  *»,  12  and  p.  827  *»,  10  ed.  BeroL  also  mentions  this 
Pythagorean  Sextus :  irapA  di  rdit  UvOayopeloit  (t6p  rerpayiaptff/i^  tov  ic^Xov)  rfvpffo^Oal 
ifnfffuf  *ldiJ^I\ix^f  ^'  d^X6y  iariif  dirb  r(a¥  X4^ov  tou  UvOayopeiw  dn^l^etaif,  89  d^ta0€9 
icard  Siaiox^  irapiXafit  t^p  pJBodop  r^  dwodel^etat.  But  (quite  apart  from  the 
difference  in  name)  there  are  many  obstacles  to  our  identifying  this  Pythagorean 
Sextus  with  the  Boman  Sextius.  Q.  Sextius  could  hardly  (in  spite  of  Seh.  ep.  106, 
17  ;  see  n.  5  in  fin.)  bear  the  regular  title  of  a  Pythagorean  ;  rather  if  we  had  to 
assipi  him  to  a  particular  school — he  himself  avoided  this  (see  n.  5) — he  coultl 
only  be  called  a  Stoic.  Just  as  little  appropriate  to  him  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  squaring  the  circle  which  has  been  fathered  on  him,  in  support  of 
which  the  work  yrtpl  CXtji  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  (see  n.  7).  Lastly  Eusebios- 
Hieronymus  would  place  his  floruit  at  least  40  years  too  late  (see  n.  5  init.S 
Moreover  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  which  again  involves  \is  in  serious  difficult ieti, 
with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pythagorean  Sextus,  is  doubtless  founded  on 
a  mere  supposition.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  Sextius  is  really  referre<l  t4) 
by  HiMEUios  (in  Photii  bibl.  p.  3()G»,  41  Bk.)  in  the  enumeration  in  inverte<l 
chronological  order :  OfyrjyCj  vvv  tv  (his  son)  deivdrepov  ij\xt<ra  'Mivovkiopov  <f>64y^aff6at, 
<r€fJiv6T€pov  5i  NiKay6pov,  TiXovrdpxov  5i  eiryXwrrArcpoi',  Movawulov  d^  (see  §  291*,  8) 
<fn\o<To<P(jjT€poVi  ^€^ov  (read  ^e^rlov)  di  KapTepucurrepoy. — Cf.  EZeller,  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
Philos.  3,  1',  675.  MOtt,  Charakter  u.  Ursprung  der  Sprtiche  des  Sextius, 
R<jttweil  1801 ;  die  syrischen  auserlesenen  Sprtiche  des  Xistus,  Bischofs  von  Rom, 
eine  tiberarbeitete  Sextiusschrift,  Rottweil  1862  sq.  II.  Criticism  :  AEberuari», 
J  B.  1873,  1302. 

7.  It  was  probably  the  same  Sextius  (though  he  does  not  elsewhere  bear  the 
cognomen  Niger)  who  wrote  on  natural  sciences,  likewise  in  Greek.  A  work 
irepl  DXt;j  (materia  medica)  is  mentioned  by  Erotian.  Lex.  p.  94  Kl.  v.  XctpioK. 
Sejrtius  Nif/er,  qui  graece  (de  medicina)  scripsit^  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  >^*H.  ind. 
auct.  6.  12-16.  20-30.  32-34  (medicinal  use  of  plants,  animals  and  minerals)  who 
quotes  him  eight  times  in  the  work  and  at  32,  26  as  diligcntissimus  medicina. 
MVVellmann,  Ilerm.  24,  530.  Dioscorides  also  made  frequent  use  of  Sextius. 
OJaiin,  Lps.  SBer.  1850,  277.  CMayhokf,  novae  lucubr.  Plin.  (1874)  p.  7. — A  bust 
at  Florence  (engi*aved  in  the  Archael.  Ztg.  35,  pi.  9)  was  erroneously  taken  for  a 
})ortrait  of  this  Sextius,  see  KBobeut,  Herm.  17,  135. 

8.  The  son  (cf.  n.  5)  continued  his  father's  work;  cf.  Sen.  nat.  quaest.  7,  82,  2 
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Sextiarum  nova  et  romani  roboria  »ecta  inter  initia  sua,  cum  magna  impetu  coepisMef^ 
extincta  e$t.  On  L.  Crassicius  see  §  263,  2 ;  on  Papirios  Fabianus  below  n.  10  sc  • 
Subsequently  scripsit  non  parum  muUa  Cornelius  Cdsus,  Sextios  secutus  (see  below 
§  280).  Seneca^s  master  Sotion  (§  287,  1)  appears  also  to  have  been  amongst  the 
pupils  of  Sextius.  The  Sextii  are  also  alluded  to  in  Claudian.  Mamebt.  de  statu 
animae  2,  8  (Sextius  pater  Sextiusque  filius), 

9.  QuiKT.  10,  If  124  Plauius  in  Stoicis  rerum  cognitioni  utilis.  2,  14,  2  haec 
ifUerpretatio  non  minus  dura  est  quam  ilia  Ptauti  ^  essentia  ^  et  *  queentia.^  Cf .  8,  6.  23 
oMai^j  quam  Plautus  ^essentiam^  vocat,  8,  8,  33  multa  ex  graeco  formcUa  nova 
ac  piurima  a  Sergio  f  flavio  (thus  in  the  best  MSS.),  quorum  dura  qwtedam 
admodum  videntur,  ut  ^ queens^  et  ^essentia'' ;  qwte  cur  tantopere  ctspememur  nihil 
video.  Sen.  ep.  58,  6  says  on  essentia:  Ciceronem  auctorem  huius  verbi  habeo^puto 
locupletem,  si  recentiorem  quaeris,  Fabianum,  disertum  et  elegantem,  orationis  etiam 
ad  nostrum  fastidium  nitidae  (cf.  also  Sioon.  ep.  praef.  carm.  14) :  this  does  not 
however  raise  any  serious  difficulty,  as  Seneca  mentions  only  two  authors  of 
different  periods  who  both  used  essentia.  The  passages  in  Quintilian  can  be  made 
to  agree  by  means  of  the  very  slight  alteration  Sergio  Plauto  for  Sergio  Flauio. 
The  author  whose  name  is  thus  obtained  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the 
Sergius  Plautus  mentioned  in  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  2,  18  (although  with  the 
variant  Paulus ;  §  54,  4).  Cf.  OIL.  2,  1406  L.  Sergio  Begis  f.  Am.  Plauto 
Q{u(testori)  Salio  Palatino.  DDetlefsen,  tib.  einige  Quellenschriftsteller  d.  Plin., 
Glttckst.  1881,  5. — Is  the  same  Sergius  referred  to  in  (Apul.)  xepi  ipfirip.  p.  262 
Hild.  ?  voceU  Sergius  ^effatum,^  Varro  ^proloquium\  Cicero  ^  enuntiatum\  Qraeci 
[turn]  ^protasin\  tum  ^axioma\  ego  verbum  ex  verbo  tum  ^protensionem^,  tum 
*  rogamentum  \ 

10.  Papirius  Fabianus,  called  philosophus  by  Sen.  suas.  1,  9.  contr.  2,  9, 
25.  2, 13,  18.  7,  praef.  4.  Sen.  ep.  40,  12.  Fabianus,  vir  egregius  et  vita  et  acientia 
et  .  .  .  eloquentia  quoque.  de  brev.  vitae  10,  1  Fabianus,  non  ex  his  cathedrariis 
philosophis,  sed  ex  veris  et  antiquis.  He  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric. 
Sen.  contr.  2,  praef.  1  Fabianus  philosophus,  qui  adolescens  admodum  tantae  opinionis 
in  dedamando  quantae  pontea  in  disputando  fuit.  exercebatur  apud  Arellium  Fuscum 
etc.  ab  hac  (i.e.  the  oratio  lasciva  of  Ar.  F.)  cito  se  Fabianus  separavit  et  luxuriam 
quidem  cum  voluit  abiecit,  bhscuritcUem  non  potuit  evadere;  haec  ilium  in  philosophiam 
persecuta  est.  (2)  deercU  Uli  (i.e.  Fab.)  oratorium  robur  .  .  .;  splendor  vero 
.  .  .  orationi  ctderat.  voltus  dicentis  lenis  et  pro  tranquillittUe  morum  (cf.  Sen.  ep. 
11,  4)  remissus.  (4)  cum  aliquando  Sextium  audiret  (cf.  n.  8)  nihilominus  declam- 
itabat.  ...  (5)  habuit  et  Blandum  rhetorem  (§  268,  I)  praeceplorem  .  .  . 
apud  Blandum  diutius  quam  apud  Fuscum  Arellium  studuit,  sed  cum  iam  transfugisset 
(to  philosophy).  .  .  .  nee  ille  declamationibus  vacabat  et  ego  tanto  minorem  niUu 
quam  ipse  eram  (hence  Fabianus  would  appear  to  have  been  born  715/89-720/34, 
cf.  Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  12)  audiebam  quotiens  inciderat,  non  quotiens  volueram.  An 
extensive  specimen  of  his  declamations  ib.  2,  9,  10-13 ;  others  ib.  2, 12,  8. 10.  2,  18, 
6.  2,  14,  4.  Hence  in  all  probability  his  habit  of  giving  public  lectures  (on 
philosophy)  ;  cf.  Sen.  ep.  52, 11  disserebat  populo  Fabianus,  sed  audiebatur  modesie. 
erump^xU  interdum  magnus  clamor  laudantium,  sed  quem  rerum  magnitudo  (cf.  ep. 
100,  10)  evocaverat.  Among  his  pupils  were  Albucius  Silus  (see  §  268,  4)  and 
Seneca  the  philosopher  (ep.  100,  3. 12). 

11.  On  the  diction  of  Fabianus  see  Sen.  ep.  58,  6  (n.  9)  and  especially  ep.  100, 
where  he  says  1 :  Fabiani  Papirii  libros  qui  inscribuntur  (artium)  civUium  legisse  te 
scribis  et  non  rtspondisse  expectationi  tuae  ;  deinde  oUitus  de  phUosopho  agi  compost' 
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tionem  eiua  etceusas ;  upon  which  Seneca  elaborately  defends  and  characterises 
Fabianns  and  states  (9)  that  in  his  philosophical  works  (with  regard  to  style)  only 
Cicero  (cuius  libri  ad  phUosophiam  pertinentes  paene  totidem  sunt  quot  F'ahiam)^ 
Asinins  Pollio  and  Livy  surpassed  him.  He  differed  from  Cicero  in  writing  chiefly 
on  subjects  of  natural  history :  FcUnanus  causarum  naturcUium  II  in  Charis.  6L. 
4,  106,  14 ;  less  accurately  causarum  lihro  II  et  III  ib.  146,  28 ;  causarum  tertio  in 
DioMKD.  GL.  1,  375,  22.  See  also  Val.  Prob.  GL.  4,  209,  21  and  Serg.  ib.  542,  16. 
Charis.  GL.  1,  105,  14  Fahianus  de  animalibus  primo ;  cf.  ib.  142,  14.  Cf.  Plik.  NH. 
9,  25.  He  seems  to  have  treated  both  of  zoology  and  botany  (pharmacology),  ac- 
cording to  the  quotations  in  Plin.  NH.  12,  20.  15,  4.  18,  276  (a  Ftibiano  graecisque 
auctoribus)  28,  62.  28,  54  (AristoteUs  et  Fabianus).  But  he  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  uncritical,  to  conclude  from  the  statement  ib.  86,  125  inter  plurima  alia 
Italiae  miracula  ipsa  marmora  in  lapicidinis  crescere  auctor  est  Papirius  Fahianus, 
naturae  rerum  peritissimus.  Likewise  ib.  2,  121.  224.  Plint  quotes  Fabianus  NH. 
ind.  auct.  b.  2.  7.  9.  11-15.  17.  28.  25.  28  and  36.  His  full  name  may  perha^is  also 
be  restored  in  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  6. 18  ez  .  .  .  Sabino  Fabiano  (Detlefsen, 
ind.  Plin.  s.v.).  But  elsewhere  in  the  lists  of  authorities  he  is  mentioned  only  as 
Fabianus,  and  as  in  the  ind.  auct.  b.  19  (in  the  continuation  of  the  naturae  f rugum) 
Sabinus  Tiro(§  54, 1 ;  more  correctly  Sabinius,  see  DDetlkpsen,  lib.  einige  Quellen- 
schriftsteller  d.  Plin.,  GlUckst.  1881,  5)  is  mentioned,  we  should  rather  in  ind. 
auct.  18  write :  ex  .  .  .  S€Unno  (JTirone^  Fabiano, — HGHOfio,  de  Papirii  Fa- 
biani  philoeophi  vita  script isque,  Bresl.  1852. 

267.  Oratory,  so  far  as  it  still  throve  in  the  Republican 
time,  was  represented  by  Asinius  Pollio  and  M.  Messalla,  besides 
whom  we  may  mention  Fumius,  Atratinus,  L.  Arruntius,  Q. 
Haterius  (a.  690/64  B.C.-779/26  a.d.)  and  others.  The  younger 
generation  adapted  their  talents  to  the  narrow  sphere  allowed  by 
the  Monarchy  ;  e.g.  the  sons  of  Messalla,  Messalinus  and  Cotta, 
Fabius  Maximus,  and  others.  Greater  importance  attaches  to 
T.  Labienus  and  Cassius  Severus,  whose  candour  of  expression 
brought  them  into  trouble,  Labienus  becoming  obnoxious 
through  his  historical  work.  Cassius  Severus,  a  writer  hated  and 
feared  on  account  of  his  poignant  humour,  may  still  be  considered 
an  orator  and  only  against  his  will  engaged  in  scholastic  declam- 
ation, yet  in  the  manner  of  his  eloquence  he  betrayed  his  affinity 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  the  period. 

1.  On  Asinius  Pollio  and  Messalla  as  orators  see  above  §  221.  4  and  222,  2. 
Pedius  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  Messalla,  as  a  renowed  orator  who  like 
the  latter  (§  222,  2  1.  11)  carefully  cultivated  a  pure  Latin  style  avoiding  the  use 
of  foreign  words,  by  Hor.  s.  1,  10,  28  cum  Pedius  exudei  causas  PopUcola  atque  Cor- 
vinus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  here  calls  him  Pedius  Poplir.ola  (in  proof  of 
which  we  can  no  longer  quote  the  inscription  CIA.  3,  866,  as  the  stone  reads  Aei'/ctoi' 
r^XXfou  [not  HeSioi/,  as  in  the  bull.  arch.  1855,  xxx]  Uoir\iK6\a)  or  whether  Popfirola 
does  not  rather  belong  to  Corvinus  ;  cf.  Verg.  catal.  9,  40  praeviia  MeHMaJlim  maxima 
Poplicolis  and  PKE.  6, 2352**.  He  might  be  a  natural  son  of  Q.  Pedius  cos.  711  '48, 
and  would  thus  be  connected  on  the  mother's  side  with  Messalla  (Plin.  NH.  35,21;. 
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It  is  usual  to  identify  him  (following  Ps.-Acroh)  with  the  anthor  mentioned  in 
Horace  s.  1, 10,  85  (te  MesscUa^  tuo  cumfratre)  and  to  take  him  for  an  adopted  son 
of  Q.  Pedius.  Bat  this  opinion  of  P3.-Acron  probably  rests  only  on  a  hasty  infer- 
ence drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  in  Horace,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  more  correct  (with  KNipperdey,  op.  494.  540)  to  identify  this  brother  of  Messalla 
with  his  half-brother  L.  GTeUins  L.  f.  Poplicola  (cos.  718/86 ;  PRE.  3, 664.  LSchwabk, 
quaest.  Catnll.  111).  We  might  also  think  of  Valerius  Messalla  Potitns  cos.  suff. 
725/29,  if  it  were  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Messalla  the  orator  (for 
this  view  see  Bobghesi,  oeuvr.  1,  412).  It  is  probably  this  Potitus  who  is  quoted 
by  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  19  as  the  author  of  Ktiwovpucd  (§  54,  4).  Cf.  Plin.  NH.  14, 
69  and  DDetlefsen,  lib.  einige  Quellen  des  Plin.,  Gltickst.  1881,  6.— On  Fumius 
§  209,  9;  Sempronius  Atratinus  §  209,  10.  On  the  rhetorical  training  and  the 
oratory  of  Augustus  §  220,  2 ;  of  Maecenas  §  220,  7  ;  of  Agrippa  §  220,  11. 

2.  HoR.  ep.  1,  5,  9  (perhaps  a.  785/19  to  Torquatus)  mt/te  .  .  .  Moschi 
eauMam  ;  on  this  Porphyrio  :  Moschus  hie  Pergamenus  full  rhetor  noiiasimua,  reu8 
venejicii  fuitj  cuius  causam  ex  primia  tunc  oratores  egeruvUy  Torquatus  hic^  de  quo  nunc 
dieit,  cuius  exstat  orcUio,  et  Aainius  PoUio,  Of  the  same  Torquatus,  Hor.  c.  4,  7,  28 
praises  the  genus^  facundia  et  pietas.  As  Suetonius^  narrative  allows  us  to  infer 
that  the  Manlii  Torquati  had  become  extinct  in  the  Civil  Wars,  this  Torquatus  is 
probably  (see  Weichebt  de  Cass.  Parm.  p.  804)  the  person  mentioned  by  Suet.  Aug. 
48:  in  hoc  {Troi€tt)  ludicro  Nonium  AspreneUem  lapsu  debilitatum  aureo  torque  don- 
avit  passusque  est  ipsum  posterosque  Torquati  ferre  cognomen,  Cf.  ib.  56  cum  As- 
prenas  Nonius  artius  ei  (i.e.  Augustas)  iunctus  causam  veneficii  accusanie  Cassio 
Severo  diceret  eto.  He  may,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  two  Asprenates  whose  de- 
clamations are  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Seneca,  frequently  in  the  case  of 
Publius,  e.g.  suas.  7,  4.  contr.  1, 1,  5.  1,  2,  9.  1,  8,  4-6  and  12.  2, 10,  4.  7,  28,  6. 
10,  83,  25  (P.  Asprenates  dixit),  once  in  the  case  of  Lucius,  ib.  10,  praef.  2  (pertinere 
ad  rem  non  puto  quomodo  .  .  .  L.  Asprenates  aut  Quintilianus  senex  dedamaverit ; 
transeo  istos  quorum  fama  cum  ipsis  extincta  est).  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  was  cos.  759/6 
A.D.,  another  a.  782/29  a.d.  ;  a  P.  Nonius  Asprenas  (son  of  the  declaimer  ?)  cos. 
791/88  A.D.  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

8,  On  L.  Arruntius  (n.  8)  see  above  §  259,  7. 

4.  Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo,  cos.  7^/19;  PBE.  4, 1198.  A  funeral  speech  on  his 
wife  Turia,  who  died  after  a  married  life  of  41  years,  about  746/8-752/2,  a  fervid 
outpouring  of  feeling,  is  preserved  in  an  inscription,  CIL.  6,  1527.  Orblli  4859. 
Bruns,  font.  ^  808.  Mommsen,  zwei  Sepulcralreden  aus  der  2ieit  Augusts  u.  Hadr., 
Abh.  der  B3rl.  Akad.  1868,  455.  464.  477.  GBdeBossi,  in  the  studi  di  storia  e 
diritto  1  (1880),  1.    Cf.  §  356,  5. 

5.  Hi  ebon,  on  Eus.  chr.  a.  Abr.  2040=777/24  a.d.  Q.  Haterius  promptus  et 
popularis  orator  usque  ad  XC  prope  annum  cum  summo  honore  consenescit.  Tag.  a. 
4,  61  Jine  anni  (779/26  a.d.)  excessere  insignes  viri,  Asinius  Agrippa  .  ,  ,  et  Q, 
Haterius,  famUia  sencUoria,  doquentiae  quoad  vixit  celebr€Uae,  monimenla  ingeni  eius 
haud  perinde  retinentur.  scilicet  impetu  magis  quam  cura  tyigebat,  .  .  .  Haterii 
canorum  illud  et  profluens  cum  ipso  simul  extinctum  est.  Seh.  contr.  4,  praef.  6-11 
Q, Hater iumscio  .  .  .  imhecUlo  animomortes  sex filiorum  (mortem Sex. filiils.ijaM' 
LiHO)  tulisse,  .  .  .  dedamabat  Haterius  admisso  populo  ex  tempore,  solus  omnium 
Romanorum  quos  modo  ipse  cognovi  in  UUinam  linguam  transtulerat  graecam/aculta- 
tern,  tanta  erat  illi  velocitas  orationis  ut  vitium  fieret.  ,  .  .  nee  verhorum  iUi  tantum 
eopia  sed  etiam  rerum  erat.  .  .  .  quaedam  antiqua  et  a  Cicerone  dicta,  a  ceteris  deinde 
deseria  dicebat.  .  .  .  multa  erant  quae  reprehenderes,  muUa  quae  suspiceres  etc    Sen. 
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ep.  40,  10.  Specimens  of  his]  declamations  are  frequently  given  by  Seneca  the 
Elder,  see  p.  541  Kiessl.  Cf.  also  Tac.  a.  2,  88  (consularia).  Suet.  Tib.  27.  29. 
AC  IMA,  de  Q.  Haterio  Oratore,  in  his  Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Plor.  1889, 1G6. 

6.  M.  Valerius  CSorvinus  Messalla  or  Messalinus,  the  orator^s  eldest  son,  cos. 
751/8 ;  PEE.  6,  2355, 100.    GGrXber,  quaestt.  Ovid.  1  (Elberf.  1881),  17.    Tac.  a.  8, 
84  Valerius  MesscUinuSj  cut  parens  Mesaala  inercUque  imago  patemae  fcMcundiae.    Ov. 
Pont.  2,  2,  51  vivit  enim  in  vobis  (this  Messallinus  and  Gotta  who  is  just  about  to  be 
mentioned) /ocMiM^t  lingua  parentis.    Cf.  §  230,  2,  n.  1.    His  appointment  as  XVvir 
sacr.  is  celebrated  in  Tib.  2, 5  (of  a.  735/19  ?)    Letters  addressed  to  him  by  Ovid  ex 
Pont.  1,  7.  2,  2  and  trist.  4,  4  (cf.  v.  5  cuius  in  ingeniast  patriae  facundia  linguae)  ; 
cf.  GrIbeb  1.1. 1, 20.— His  younger  brother  was  called  M.  Aurelius  Co  t ta  Maximus, 
from  the  time  (after  a.  762/9  a.d.)  when  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
mother,  the  gens  Aurelia,  but  after  the  death  of  his  brother  (who  may  have  died 
childless)  he  assumed  his  cognomen  of  Messalinus.    He  took  little  part  in  politics 
(cos.  778/20)  and  shifting  his  position  with  the  utmost  servility  led  the  life  of  a 
voluptuary  {egens  ob  luxum^  per  Jlagitia  infamisy   Tag.  a.  6,  7),  adding  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  (Plin.  NH.  10,  52)  the  pastime  of  verse-making  (§  252, 15) 
and  repartee  (Tac  a.  6,  5).     He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Ovid  though 
much  his  junior ;  ex  Ponto  1,  5.  9.  2,  8.  8.  8,  2.  5,  probably  also  trist.  4,  5  (see  esp. 
V.  29  sqq.).  9.  Ovid  read  at  Tomi  a  speech  which  he  had  made  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Centumvirs,  Pont.  8,  5,  7  (legimus^  o  iut>enis  patrii  non  degener  orw,  dicta  tibi 
jileno  verba  diserta  foro).    He  is  also  mentioned  as  a  patron  of  poets  in  Juv.  5,  108. 
7,  94.    Cf.  also  the  epigram  in  exaggerated  praise  of  him  by  a  certain  Zosimus,  his 
freedman,  in  WHenzkn,  ann.  arch.  37,  5. — On  him  see  PEE.  6,  2856, 101.    Henzen, 
1.1. ;  act.  fratr.  Arv.  p.  179.    GbIber  1.1. 1, 19.    BLorentz,  de  Ovidii  in  trist.  amicis, 
Lps.  1881,  8. 

7.  Paulus  Fabius  Q.  f.  Maximus,  cos.  743/11  f  767/14.    Ovid  addressed  to  him 
ox  Ponto  1,  2.  3,  3.  8.     On  him  ib.  4,  6,  9  {Fahiae  laus^  Maxime^  gentis).  1,  2,  69 
(romanae  facundia^  Maxime,  linguae).     117  vox  .    .    .  tua  .    .    .  auxilio  trepidis  quae 
solet  esse  reis  .    .    .  doctae  dulcedine  linguae)  and  137  {tua  nonnumquam  .    .    .  scripta 
legebas).     Hon.  c.  4,  1,  9  (pro  sollicUis  nontacitus  reis  et  centum puer  artium).  Quikt. 
6,  3,  52.     He  (his  brother  cos.  744/10  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Maximus  Africanus  is  not 
otherwise  known  as  an  orator)  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  Sen.  contr. :  2,  4,  9  {Fabius  Maximus).     10,  praef.  13  (Fabius).    2,  4, 
11  sed  ut  aliquid  iocemur,  Fabius  (Fabianus  in  the  MSB.)  Maximus  nobilissimus  vir 
fuit  qui  primus  foro  romano  hunc  novicium,  morbum  quo  nunc  laborat  intulit^  de  quo 
Severus  Cassius^  antequam  oft  illo  reus  ageretur^  dixerat :  *  qu^isi  disertus  cs,  quasi 
formosus  es,  quasi  dives  es :  unum  tantum  non  es  quasi — vappa.^     PRE.  G,  2919,  67. 
GbIber  1.1.  1,  10.     Lorentz  1.1.  19. 

8.  Tac.  a.  11,  6  (in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.d.  47)  meminissent  Gai  Asinii,  M. 
Messalae  ac  recentiorum  Arruntii  (n.  3)  et  Aesemini :  ad  summa  provecios  incorrupta 
vita  et  facundia.  Aese minus  is  probably  the  son  of  the  cos.  of  732/22  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  Aeserninus,  and  grandson  to  Asinius  Pollio  (Suet.  Aug.  43), 
born  perhaps  725/29-730/24,  initiated  into  oratory  by  his  grandfather  ;  see  Sen. 
contr.  4,  praef.  3  sq.,  where  we  read  e.er. :  Marcellus^  quamvis  puer^  iam  tantae  indolis 
erat  ut  Pollio  ad  ilium  pertinere  successionem  eloquentiae  suae  crederei.  Specimens 
(though  generally  short  ones)  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Sen.  suas.  and 
contr.  (see  Kiessling^s  ind.  p.  544).    Cf.  also  Tac  a.  3,  11  and  above  §  259,  7. 

9.  Plin.  NH.  3-1,  47  c?M0  2>ocM/a  .  .  .  quae  Cassio  Solano  .  .  .  praeceplori  suo 
Oermanicus  Caesar   .   .   .   donaverat.    This  is  the  Salanus  to  whom  Ovin  addressed 
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ex  Pont.  2,  5,  in  which  he  is  called  doetissirmu  (▼.  15),  and  his  doquium  (40)  and 
facundia  (69)  are  praised,  and  also  poetical  compositions  by  him  are  indicated  (68- 
68),  his  relations  to  Germanicns  (41-56)  being  mentioned. 

10.  On  T.  Labienus  see  especially  Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  4  sqq.  e.g. :  declamavil 
noH  quidem  populo^  aed  egregie.  .  .  .  tnagnv3  orcUor^  qui  multa  impedimenta  elucUUus 
ad  famam  ingeni  conJUentilnu  magia  hominibua  pervenerat  quam  volentibus,  aumma 
egesUu  ercUj  8umma  infamia,  »ummum  odium,  ...  (5)  color  orationia  atdiquae^  vigor 
novae^  cuUus  inter  nostrum  ac  priua  saeculum  medius,  liberiaa  tanta  ut  libertatia 
nomen  excederet  et,  quia  passim  ordines  hominesque  lani^MbcU,  *  Utibie^nuys  ^  vocaretur. 
...  in  fioc  primum  excogitata  est  nova  poena :  effectum  est  enim  per  inimicos  eius  ut 
omnes  eius  lihri  (ex  senatus  consulto)  comburerentur.  .  .  .  (7)  non  tulit  hanc  La- 
bienus contumdiam  nee  superstes  esse  ingenio  suo  voluUy  sed  in  monimenta  se  maiorum 
suorumferri  iussit  cUque  ita  includi  (c.  765/12  a.d.  ?)  .  .  .  (8)  memini  aliquando 
cum  recitaret  historiam,  magnam  partem  ilium  libri  convolvisse  et  dixisse  ^  haec  quae 
transeo  post  mortem  meam  legenturJ'  Suet.  Calig.  16  Titi  Labieni,  Cordi  Cremuti^ 
Cetssi  Sever i  scripta^  senatus  cowruUis  abolita^  requiri  et  esse  in  manibus  lectitarique 
permisit.  Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  2  homo  mentis  quam  linguae  amarioris.  Specimens 
of  his  declamations  are  found  p.  488.  485  sq.  489.  498.  501  K.  In  the  law-suit 
about  the  inheritance  of  Urbinia,  Labienus  conducted  the  case  of  Figulus  and  was 
opposed  to  Asinius  Pollio ;  cf.  Quikt.  1,  5,  8.  4, 1, 11.  9, 8, 13.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  77, 14. 
876,  8.  A  speech  of  Lab.  against  Bathyllus  is  alluded  to  by  Sen.  contr.  10  praef.  8. 
Cf.  Weichert  de  L.  Vario  p.  819. 

11.  Tag.  a.  1,  72  primus  Augustus  cognitionem  defamosis  libellis  .  .  .  tractavit^ 
commotus  Cassii  Sever i  lihidine^  qua  viros  feminasque  inlustres  procacibus  scriptis 
diffamaverat.  The  aristocratic  historian ^s  indignation  at  this  presumption  appears 
also  ib.  4,  21  relatum  de  Cctssio  Severo  exuU,  qui  sordidae  originis^  malejicae  vitae,  sed 
orandi  vcUidus^  per  immodicas  inimicitias  ut  ,  ,  ,  Cretam  amoveretur  effecerat ; 
cUque  illic  eadem  ctctUando  recentia  veteraque  odia  advertit^  bonisque  exutus  .  .  . 
sckxo  Seripho  consenuit.  Hi  ebon,  ad  a.  Abr.  2048  •■785/82  a.d.:  Cctssius  Severus, 
orator  egregiuSy  qui  Quintianum  illud  proverbium  luserat,  XXV  exilii  sni  anno  in 
sumnta  inopia  moritur  vix  panno  verenda  contectus.  He  may,  therefore,  have  been 
bom  c.  710/44  b.c,  and  for  this  very  reason,  even  if  there  were  no  others,  Hob. 
epod.  6  cannot  relate  to  him ;  see  Teuffel,  Zf  AW.  1845,  596.  His  character  is 
delineated  by  Sen.  contr.  8,  praef.  2  oratio  eius  er<U  valens^  culta,  ingentibus  plena 
sententiis,  ...  (3)  non  est  quod  ilium  ex  his  quae  edidit  aestimetis  ;  .  .  .  auditue 
longe  maior  erat  quam  lectus  .  .  .  corporis  magnitudo  conspicua  (cf.  Plin.  NH. 
7,  55  Cassio  Severo  cdebri  oratori  armentarii  mirmillonis  obiecta  similitudo  est), 
suavitas  valentissimae  vocis.  ...  (4)  gravitas,  quae  deenU  vUae,  actioni  supererat, 
.  .  .  (5)  uno  die  privatas  plures  agebat,  .  .  .  publicam  vero  numquam  amplius 
quam  unam  uno  die.  nee  tamen  sdo  quem  reum  Uli  defendere  nisi  se  (against  the 
accusation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  ib.  2,  12,  11)  contigerit,  ...  (7)  omnia  hahdxU 
quae  ilium  ut  bene  dedamaret  instruerent:  phrasin  .  .  .  lectam,  genus  dicendi 
.  .  .  ardens  et  concitatum  .  .  .  explicaticnes  plus  sensuum  quam  verborum 
habentes.  .  .  .  tamen  non  tantum  infra  se,  cum  dedamaret,  sed  infra  multos  erat, 
itaque  raro  dedamabcU  et  non  nisi  ab  amicis  coactus.  He  himself  instructively  ex- 
plains this  ib.  12  (o.  a.  744/10 ;  JBbzoska,  comm.  phil.  in  honor.  Beifferscheidii, 
Bresl.  1884,  40)  by  saying  that  he  was  able  only  causas  agere,  inforo  dicere,  but  not 
to  pursue  this  idle  occupation  seriously.  Cf.  suasor.  6, 11.  Specimens  of  his  witti- 
cisms in  Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  11.  4,  praef.  11.  9,  26, 14.  10,  praef.  8.  10,  84,  20. 
Quint.  6,  8,  27  cf.  78  sq.  6,  1,  48.     8,  2,  2.     8, 8,  89.     11,  8, 188.     Subt.  gr.  22. 

E.L.  O   O 
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Specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  bj  Sev.  oontr.  7,  18,  10.  9,  25, 12  and 
especially  10,  88^  2.  The  exaggeration  of  details  in  the  latter  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  Tag.  dial.  19 :  antiquorum  admiratares  .  .  .  Cataium  Severum  .  .  . 
primum  affirmant  flexisae  ah  ista  vetere  atque  directa  dicendi  via,  and  ib.  26: 
equidem  non  negaverim  Ccuaium  Severum^  .      .      si  its  comparetur  qui  pontea 

fuerunt,  posse  oratorem  vocari^  quamqiiam  in  magna  parte  librorum  suorum  plus  viri 
habet  quam  sanguinis;  primus  enim  contempto  ordine  rerum,  omissa  modestia  ae 
pudore  verborum  .  .  .  non  pugnat^  sed  rixatur,  eeterum  et  varietate  erudiiionis 
et  lepore  urhanUatis  et  ipsarum  virium  robore  multum  ceteroa  superat.  Quint.  10,  1, 
116  multay  si  cum  iudicio  UgcUur,  dahit  imitcUione  digna  Cassius  Severus,  qui,  si 
ceteris  virtutibus  colorem  et  gravitatem  orationis  adiecisset,  ponendus  inter  praecipuos 
foret.  (117)  nam  el  ingenii  plurimum  est  in  eo  et  acerbitas  mira  et  urbanittu  et  fervor ; 
sed  plus  stomacho  quam  consilio  dedit.  According  to  Dio  55,  4,  he  prosecuted 
(a.  74619)  Augustus'  friend,  Nonius  Asprenas,  (see  n.  2)  on  a  charge  of  poisoning, 
Asinius  Pollio  being  the  defendant's  counsel  Quint.  10, 1,  22.  One  of  his  speeches 
is  quoted  by  Diom.  1,  871,  19.  ,  Cassius  Severus  ad  Maecenatem  (a  letter  ?)  in  Chabis. 
GL.  1, 104,  11«Pri8c.  GL.  2,  833,  11 :  Cassius  ad  Tiberium  secundo  in  Diom.  GL.  1, 
878,  20«Pri8c.  2,  489,  3.  Cf.  also  Hbbtz  on  Prise.  2,  880, 1.  Tertull.  apol.  10. 
adv.  nat.  2, 12  mentions  him  among  historians,  but  he  confounds  him  with  Cassius 
Hemina  (§  182, 1.  868, 1).  The  assumption  that  he  was  a  native  of  Longula  has 
lost  its  foundation  since  the  punctuation  has  been  changed  in  the  ind.  auct.  in 
Plin.  NH.  85,  in  the  following  manner :  ex  .  .  ,  Cassio  Severo,  Longulano. 
This  Longulanus,  however,  (see  a  conjecture  in  LUrlichs,  die  Quellenregister  zu 
Plin.  letzten  BB.  [Wtlrzb.  1878]  14),  is  as  completely  unknown  to  us  as  Fabius 
Vestalis  qui  de  pictura  scripsit,  who  is  mentioned  directly  afterwdrds  and  also 
quoted  (without  mention  of  this  work)  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7.  84  and  86.  Cf. 
Urlichs  1.1. — ThFroment,  un  orateur  r6publicain  sous  Auguste,  Cass.  Sev.,  Annal. 
de  la  fac.  d.  lettr.  de  Bordeaux  1  (1879),  121. 

12.  Varitia  Geminus,  suUimis  orator  (L.  Seneca  ap.  Hieron.  adv.  lovin.  1  p.  170), 
apud  Caesarcm  dixit:  Caesar^  qui  apud  te  audent  dicere  magnitudinemiuam  ignorant, 
qui  non  audent,  humanitatem  (Sen.  contr.  6,  8,  6).  Specimens  of  his  declamations 
are  given  by  Sen.  suas.  6,  11-14.  contr.  7, 16, 18  and  23.  7, 19,  5.  7, 21, 10  and  15-17. 
7,  22,  11. 


268.  Among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  Augustan  age  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  older  generation  was  the  Roman  knight 
Blandus,  but  among  the  most  famous  was  M.  Porcius  Latro,  the 
compatriot  and  early  friend  of  Seneca  the  Elder ;  Arellius  Fuscus, 
who  followed  the  prevailing  taste  of  Asia,  his  native  country  ;  C. 
Albucius  Silus  of  Novara  :  Passienus  the  Elder  ;  the  vain  Cestius 
Pius  of  Smyrna ;  L.  Junius  Gallic,  also  a  friend  of  the  elder 
Seneca.  In  the  younger  generation  we  may  mention  among 
the,  relatively  speaking,  most  eminent  rhetoricians  Papirius 
Fabianus,  a  man  of  philosophical  training,  and  Alfius  Flavus. 
who  wrote  also  in  verse.  We  meet  with  a  great  number  of  other 
school-rhetoricians  in  the  pages  of  Seneca  the  Elder. 
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1.  Sen.  contr.  2,  pr.  5  Blandum  rhetorem  qui  (jtrimusy  eques  Roni.  Romae 
docuU  (rhetoric  §  45,  1).  From  Tibur  according  to  Tac.  a.  6,  27  in  domum  Rubellii 
Blandiy  cuius  avum  Tibertem  eq,  Rom,  pUrique  meminerant  (Borqhesi,  op.  4,  486). 
Cf.  besides  Sbn.  contr.  1,  7,  13.  2,  5,  14.  15.  7,  5, 18.  Did  this  writer  also  compose 
historical  works?  Sebv.  ge.  1,  108  Rubelliut  Blandus  el  Quadtigarius  hittoriri 
dicurd  etc.— Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  18  primum  tetrctdeum  quod  faciam  qucterittJif 
LatroniSy  JPutci,  Albuci^  OcUlionis.  As  a  proof  of  the  prevalent  bad  taste  he  men- 
tions ib.  8,  praef.  14 :  et  PoUionem  A»inium  et  MesacUam  Corvinum  et  Pcusienum  .  . 
minus  bene  videri  quavi  Cestium  aut  Latronem,  In  general  see  ASchott,  de  claris 
apud  Senecam  rhetoribus,  in  his  ed.  of  Seneca  (§  209, 8)  and  the  indices  to  the  edd 
of  Seneca  by  Kibsslino  and  HJMOllkk. 

2.  HiBRON.  chron.  a.  Abr.  2018—750/4  b.c  M.  Porcius  Latro  (cf.  Sukt.  ind. 
rhet.  p.  99  Kf&ch.)  UUinus  declamator  taedio  duplicis  quartancte  semet  ipsum  inter jicil. 
His  character  is  delineated  by  Sen.  contr.  1,  praef,  18-18.  20-24,  e.g.  Lcttronis 
Porciiy  carisaimi  mihi  sodcdis,  memoriam  ,  .  ,  el  a  prima  pueritia  usque  ad 
uUimum  eius  diem  perductam  familiarem  amicitiam  .  .  .  nihil  illo  viro  gravius^ 
nihil  suaviuSy  .  .  .  nemo  plus  ingenio  suo  imperavit^  nemo  plus  indulsit.  in  utraque 
parte  vehementi  viro  modus  deerat,  •  .  .  (16)  corpus  illi  eral  natura  solidum  el 
multa  exercHiUione  duratum.  .  .  .  vox  robusta  sed  sordida,  lucubrcUionibus  et 
neglegentia  .  .  .  infuscata,  .  .  .  nulla  umquam  illi  cura  vocis  exerctndae 
/uit:  iUum  fortem  et  agrestem  et  hispanae  consuetudinis  morem  nan  poterat  dediscere, 
(17)  .  .  .  memoria  ei  natura  quidem  felix^  plurimum  tamen  arte  adiuta.  (20) 
.  .  .  cum  in  Hlo^  si  qua  alia  virtus  fuity  et  subtilitas  fuerit.  .  .  .  (22)  cum 
condiscipuli  essemus  (at  fiome)  apud  Marullum  rhetorem,  hominem  satut  aridum  (see 
n.  10)  .  .  .  (24)  coniroversia  .  .  .  quam  primam  Latronem  meum  dedamasse 
memini  admodum  iuvenem  in  MaruUi  schola.  9,  praef.  8  LcUronem  Porcium,  decla- 
matoriae  virtutis  unieum  exemplum^  cum.  pro  reo  in  Hispania  Rustico  Porcio  propin- 
qno  suo  diceret  etc.  (  =  Quint.  10,  5,  18  P,  L.,  qui  primus  clari  nominis  professor  /uit). 
10,  praef.  15  Latro  numquam  solebat  disputare  in  convivio  aut  alio  quam  quo  decla- 
mare  poteral  tempore,  .  .  .  negabcU  itaque  ulli  se  placere  posse  nisi  totum.  Numer- 
ous specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  EMer  (e.g.  contr.  7,  16, 
16  sqq.),  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  relatively  natural  and  modwrate  rhe- 
torician. Cf.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  25.  Messalla  thought  his  style  not  purely  Boman 
(Sen.  contr.  2, 12,  8).  From  a  declamatio  de  raptore  (Srn.  contr.  2,  11)  by  Latro  a 
passage  is  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  91.  His  pupils  were  greatly  attached  to  him  t 
see  Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  28  nee  ulli  alii  coniigisse  scio  quam  apud  Oraecos  Niceti,  apud 
Romanos  Latroni  ut  discipuli  non  audiri  desiderarent,  sed  contenli  essent  audire.  They 
would  even  drink  cuminum  silvestre  to  look  pale  like  their  master  (Plin.  NH.  20, 
160).  Among  these  pupils  were  Ovid  (§  247,  1),  Florus  (Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  28), 
Fulvius  Sparsus  (n.  10)  and  Abronius  Silo  (§  252, 14).  FGLindnkh,  de  M.  Porcio 
liatrone,  Bresl.  1855.  ThFromknt,  Pore.  Latro  ou  la  d^lamation  sous  Auguste, 
Ann.  de  la  fac.  de  lettr.  de  Bordeaux  4  (1882),  885. 

8.  Sbn.  contr.  9,  29,  16  Fuse  us  Arellius  cum  esset  ex  Asia  etc  was  closely 
allied  to  his  compatriots  Addaios  (ib.  9,  24, 12)  and  Hybreas  (ib.  9,  29, 16).  suas. 
4,  5  quia  soleiis  mihi  moUsti  ease  de  Fusco,  quid  fuerit  quare  nemo  videretur  dixisse 
cuUiuSf  ingeram  vobia  Fuacinaa  explicationea,  dicebat  autem  suasorias  libentissime 
et  frequentius  graecaa  quam  UUinas.  His  manner  is  rei^eatedly^  characterised  by 
Seneca  the  Elder;  e.g.  suas.  2, 10  ut  aciretia  quam  nitide  Fuscus  dixisset  vet  quam 
licenter,  .  .  .  nihil  fuisse  me  iuvene  {vfhich  shows  that  Fuscus  was  somewhat 
older  than  Seneca)  tarn  notum  quam  has  explicationea  Fuaci  etc.    Cf.  ib.  8,  7  descrip^ 
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tionibus  Fusci  vos  stUiem  f  contr.  2,  praef.  1  erctt  explicalio  Futci  AreUi  $pleHdida 
quidem  sed  operosa  et  impliccUay  ctdtua  nimia  etdquisUus,  campontio  verborum  moUior 
. ;  aumma  iwiequaliUM  arcUioniSj  quae  modo  exilis  ercUj  modo  nitnia  licetUia  vaga 
et  effuaa;  principia,  argumenta^  narraiumes  aride  dicebantur  ;  in  deacripticnihua  extra 
legem  omnihte  verina^  dummodo  niterentj  permiaaa  liberiaa  ;  nihil  acre,  nihil  aoHdum, 
nihil  horridum ;  aplendida  or  alio  et  magia  Utaciva  qnam  laeta.  To  this  should  be 
added  suas.  8,  5  aolebat  Ftiacua  ex  Vergilio  muUa  trohere^  ut  Maecenati  imputaret ;  cf . 
ib.  4,  5.  Seneca  the  Elder^s  work  contains  numerous  specimens  of  the  oratory  of 
Fuscus,  the  longest  of  which  stand  suas.  2, 1  sqq.  and  contr.  2,  9,  4-8.  7,  21,  7  sq. 
Cf.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  11.  As  Seneca  in  some  of  these  passages  calls  him  AreiUua 
Fuscus  (or  Fuacus  Arelliua)  pater j  we  infer  that,  like  Clodius  TunHnus  (Sen.  contr. 
10,  praef.  14  sqq.  contr.  10,  praef,  16  Apollodareoa  aequitur  and  elsewhere,  see  p.  5556 
Kiessl.),  he  had,  at  the  time  when  Seneca  wrote  his  work,  a  son  who  in  his  turn 
pursued  rhetorical  studies,  though  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  explain  those  passages, 
in  which  pater  is  omitted  and  we  read  only  Arellius  Fuscus  or  Fuscus  Arellius,  of 
the  son,  the  designation  oifiliua  never  being  added.  On  the  contrary  it  appears 
from  the  numerous  instances  in  which  in  one  and  die  same  sentence  p<Uer  is  now 
added  and  then  again  omitted,  that  all  the  passages  of  Seneca  should  be  under- 
stood of  the  father,  he  being  the  famous  rhetorician  of  the  name ;  see  Txxtffkl, 
PRE.  1«,  1496,  6.  Lindner  l.L  p.  4-a  Among  his  pupils  were  Ovid  (§  247,  1)  and 
Papirius  Fabianus  (§  266, 10).  Certainly  not  of  him,  but  perhaps  of  his  son,  Pliny 
says  NH.  88,  152:  vidimua  et  xpai  Arellium  Fuacum  motum  equeatri  ordine  ob 
itiaignem  calumniam^  cum  celdn'ttatem  aaaectarentur  adoleacentium  achoUu,  argenteoa 
anuloa  hahentem,    FGLindner,  de  Arellio  Fusco,  Bres.  1862. 

4.  Suet.  rhet.  G  (agr.  80)  C.  Albuciua  Silua  Novarienaia  eum  aedilitate  in 
jxUria  fungerelur  .  .  .  contendit  .  .  ..  inde  Romaviy  receptuaque  in  Planci 
oratoris  (§  20i^',  8)  contubernium  .  ,  .  ex  eo  darua  propria  auditoria  inatituit, 
solilus  declaviare  yenere  vario :  modo  aplendide  atque  adomate^  turn  .  .  .  cir- 
rumciseac  sordide  et  tantum  non  trivialibus  verbis,  egit  et  cauaaa^  verum  rariua^  dum 
aviplisshnam  quamque  scdatur  nee  alium  in  ull<i  locum  quam  perorandi,  postea  renun- 
tiavitforo,  partim  pudore partim  vietu  (especially  after  in  a  suit  pleaded  before  the 
Ceiitumviri  L.  AiTuiitius  had  made  him  feel  the  difference  between  rhetorical 
figures  and  legal  deductions,  Sen.  contr.  7,  praef.  7.  Suet.  l.L  Quint.  9,  2,  95).  et 
rursus  in  cognitione  caedis  Mediolani  apud  L.  Pisonem  proconaulem  (cos.  739/15) 
defendens  reum  .  .  .  paene  poenaa  luit,  iam  autem  senior  ob  vitium  vomicae 
Xovariam  rediit  convocataque  plebe  causia  propter  quas  mori  destinasaet  diu  ac  more 
contionantis  redditis  abstinuit  cibo,  Hieron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2011  «=  748/6  B.C.  Albuciua 
Silo  Novariensiis  clarus  rhetor  agnoscitur.  Everything  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Seneca  the  Elder  (Lindner  1.1.  p.  7).  Quint.  2,  15,  36  Albuciua,  non 
obstcurus  professor  atque  auctor,  a  passage  which  also  shows  that  he  wrote  on  the 
thiK)ry  of  oratory.  Cf.  ib.  3,  3,  4.  3,  6,  62  (in  Veroil.  catal.  7,  8  the  reference  to 
Albucius  is  bused  on  a  false  conjecture).  His  oratorical  style  is  described  by  Sen. 
contr.  7,  praef.,  e.g. :  (1)  instatis  m,ihi  quotidie  de  AUmcio.  non  ultra  voa  differam, 
quamvvi  non  audierim  frequenter y  cum  per  totum  annum  quinquiena  aexienave  populo 
dicerct  (declaimed  publicly)  .  .  .  aliua  erat  cum  turbae  ae  commiUebat,  aliua  cum 
paucitatecontentus  erat.  .  .  .  ilia  intempeativa  in  declamationibua  eiua  phUoaophia 
sine  modo  tunc  .  .  .  evagabatur,  cum  populo  diceret  omnea  virea  auaa  advocabcU 
et  iiieo  non  desinebat,  .  .  .  argumentcdxUur  moleate  magia  quam  aubliliter,  .  .  . 
(2)  .  .  .  splendor  oral ionis  quantua  neacio  an  in  nullo  alio  fuerit.  .  .  .  dicebat 
citato  et  effuso  curau,  aed  praeparatua,  .  .  .  aententiae  .  .  .  aimplicea,  aperiae. 
.     .     (8)     .     .     .     non  poaaea  de  inopia  aermonia  liUini  queri  cum  ilium  audirea : 
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tanium  orationis  culUiefluebat  ...  (4)  timebeU  ne  scholasticus  tideretur.  .  .  . 
quern  proxime  dicenteni  commode  audierat  imitari  volehai.  memini  ilium  .  .  . 
apud  Fahianum  philoaophum  ianto  iuveniorem  quam  ipse  erat  cum  codicihwt  sedere  ; 
{o)  memini  <%dmiraiione  Hermagorae  Mtupeniem  ad  imitationem  eius  ardescere.  nulla 
eratfiducia  ingenii  sui  et  ideo  adsidua  mutatio.  ...  (6)  raro  Albucio  respondebat 
fortuna,  semper  opinio.  ...  (7)  erat  homo  summae  prob'tatisy  qui  nee  fncere 
iniuriam  nee  pati  sciret.  Cf.  also  ib.  1,  4,  14  (AlbuciuSy  qui  Oraecos  praeminei). 
Namerous  specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  Elder,  e.g.  contr. 
7, 16, 1-3.    9,  25,  6-a     FOLindnbb,  de  C.  Albucio  Silo,  Bresl.  1861. 

5.  HiERON.  ad  a.  Abr.  2008  =  745/9  b.c.  Passienus  paler ^  deelamator  insigniit 
dtem  obit.  Sen.  contr.  2,  13, 17  Fassienus,  vir  eloquentissimus  et  temporis  sui  primus 
orator,  3,  praef.  14  Passienum,  qui  nunc  primo  loco  stat,  10,  praiif.  11  Passieno  .  .  . 
declamatori  subtili^  sed  arido.  3,  praef.  10  Passienus  noster  (Cassius  Saverus  b^ing 
the  speaker)  cum  coepit  dicere^  secundum  principium  statim  fuga  fit^  ad  epilogum 
omnes  revertimur^  media  tantum  quibus  necesse  est  audiunt.  He  was  esteemed  by 
Augustus  (tantus  rtr),  ib.  10,  34,  21.  Cf.  also  ib. 7,  16, 20.  His  son  was  Passienus 
Crispus  bis  consul  (iterum  799/44  a.d.),  orator,  Agrippinae  matrimonio  et  Neronm 
privigno  darior  postea  (Plin.  NH.  16,  242).  Cf.  Schol.  Iuv.  4,  81  (though  there  he 
appears  to  be  confounded  with  Vibius  Crispus  §  297,  2)  plurimas  sponte  causas 
apud  centumviros  egit,  .  .  .  consulatus  duos  gessit,  uxores  habuit  duas^primam 
Domitiam,  deinde  Agrippinam.  .  .  .  otnnium  principum  gratiam  adpetivit,  setl 
praecipue  C.  Caesaris.  ,  ,  ,  periit  per  fraudem  Agrippinae  etc  Tag.  a.  6, 20 
scitum  Passieni  oratoris  dictum,  Qitint.  6,  1,  50.  10,  1,  24  nobis  pueris  insignes  pro 
Voluseno  Catulo  Domitii  Afri,  Crispi  Passieni,  D,  Laetii  orationes  ferebanlur.  To 
him  is  addressed  the  epigram  (perhaps  by  Seneca)  AL.  405  PLM.  4,  60,  in  which  v. 
2  Crispe,  vel  antujuo  conspieiende  foro.  v.  8  cuius  recropio  pertora  vielle  madent, 
maxima  facundo  vel  avo  rel  gloria  patri.     Cf.  AL.  445  PLM.  4,  78. 

6.  H 1  EBON,  ad  a.  Abr.  200^1-741/13  B.C.  L.  Cestius  Pius  (Sitet.  ind.  rhett., 
p.  99  Bffsch.)  tSmyrnaeus  rhetor  latine  Homae  docuit,  8kn.  sua*.  7.  13  erat  CcmHum 
.  .  .  Ciceroni  etiam  infest  us,  quoi  ill  i  non  inpunecessU.  namcum  M.  Tullius.jilius 
('iceronisy  Asiam  obtinerei  (a.  725/29)  .  .  .  cenahat  apud  eum  Ce»tiu4t  .  .  . 
sercus  .  .  .  interroganti  domino  quis  ille  esset  qui  in  imo  recumtteret  ait  ^  hie  ent 
( *eslius  qui  pcUrem  tuum  negabal  litteras  scisse '  ;  ad/erri  ociusflagra  iussit  et  Ciceroni 
,  .  .  de  corio  Cestii  satisfeeit,  contr.  3,  praef.  16  ptieri  fere  ant  iuvenes  scholas 
frequenlant ;  hi  non  tantum  disertissimis  riris  {contempoTSir'n»)  Cestium  suum  prae- 
feruut  sed  etiam  Ciceroni  praeferrent  ni  lapides  timerent.  .  .  ,  huius  declamationfn 
ediicuni,  iUius  orationes  non  legiint  nisi  eas  quibus  Centius  reseripsit.  (16)  memini 
(says  Cassius  Severus)  me  intrare  seholam  eius  cum  recitaturus  esset  in  Milonem  (cf. 
Quint.  10,  5,  20  rescribere  veteribus  orationibusj  ut  fecit  Cestius  contra  Ciceronis 
actionem  habilam  pro  Milone),  .  .  .  Cestius  Ciceroni  responsurus  mihi  quod  re- 
sponderet  non  invtnit.  .  .  .  (17)  deinde  libuit  {mihi)  Ciceroni  de  Ceslio  in  foro 
satisfacere,  .  .  .  dixi  molestum  me  amplius  nom  futurum  tti  iurasset  disertiorem 
esse  Ciceronem  quam  se,  nee  hoc  ut  faceret  vel  ioco  vel  serio  ejffici  potuit,.  oouti\  7, 
praef.  8  Cestii,  mordaciesimi  hominis,  7,  16,  27  Cestium  latinorum  verborum  inopia 
hominem  graecum  laborasse,  sensibus  abundasse.  Many  sperimens  of  his  declamation:^ 
occur  in  the  pages  of  Seneca.  Of  his  pupils  we  may  mention  Surdiuui*  (§  15,  3i^ 
Aietius  Pastor  (Sen.  contr.  1,  3,  11),  Quintilius  Varus  (the  son  of  the  general 
known  for  his  defeat  and  son-in-law  to  Germanicus,  ib.  1,  3,  10),  and  especially 
ArgentariuA,  see  Skn.  contr.  9,  26,  12  Cetdius    .    .    .    quid  putatis,  aiebat.  Argent 
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tariumessef  Cesti  timiua  est,  .  .  .  fuerat  enim  Argent4»riu»  Ce$ti  audUor  et  eraf 
imitator.  (18)  .  .  .  cieque  ex  tempore  dicebat^  cteque  eontumelioee  muUa  interpcne- 
hat ;  illud  tamen  optima  ^fide  praestitit,  cum  tUerque  Graeru»  e»8et,  ut  numquam  gratce 
declamaret,    Cf.  PRE.  1«,  1518, 1.    FGLindker,  de  L.  Cestio  Pio,  Zttllichau  1866. 

7.  (L.)  Junius  6  a  11  io,  friend  to  Seneca  the  Elder  {Gallio  noeter^  8kn.  suas.  8,  6. 
contr.  2, 1,  33.  2, 5,  11.  13.  7,  praef.  5),  and  Ovid  {Ncuoni  tuo,  Sem.  suas.  3,  7),  pro- 
bably the  same  Gallio  whom  Ovid  endeavours  to  console  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
ex  Pont.  4,  11.  He  seems  to  have  been  nearer  in  age  to  Ovid  than  to  Seneca 
the  Elder;  Sen.  contr.  7,  praef.  5  sq.  He  wrote  a  rhetorical  work  (Quint. 3,  1,  21 
pater  Grallio)  and  declamations  (ib.  9,  2,  91  remistius  ei  pro  tuo  ingenio  paler  Oallio ; 
cf.TAC.  dial.26  ImntViM  Gallioni*)^  which  were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Hieronymus, 
(oomm.  in  Esaiam,  praef.  qui  .  .  .  concirma*  dedamationea  desiderant  Ugani 
Tullium,  QuiTUUianum^  Gallionem^  Gabinianum),  Specimens  which  lead  us  to  infer 
relative  sobriety  of  style  (e.g.  Schmidt  1.1.  22)  are  frequent  in  Seneca ;  the  longer 
ones  occur  suas.  5,  8.  contr.  1, 1,  8  and  14.  1,  2, 11  sq.  1,  7, 12.  1|  8^  9.  2, 11,  6  sq. 
and  14.  7,  16,  12  sq.  7,  22, 8-5.  7,  23,  4.  7,  24,  8  and  10.  9,  26,  2  sq.  and  6.  9,  27, 
12  sq.  9, 28,1.  7sq.ll.  21.  10,31,1-3.  10,34,18-17.  See  also  10,  praef.  8 mowirafco 
hdlum  vobia  libellum^  quern  a  Gallione  vestro  petatia.  reciktvii  reecriplum  Labienopro 
Bathyllo  Maecenati*,  Tac.  a.  6,  3.  Bio  60^  35.  62,  25.  BSchmidt,  de  L.  lunio 
Gallione  rhetore,  Marb.  1866.  FGLixomeb,  de  I.  G.  comm.  Hirschb.  1868.  He 
adopted  the  eldest  son  of  his  friend  Seneca,  M.  Annaeua  Novatus,  who  was  subse- 
quently called  L.  Junius  Gallio  (Dio  60,  35) ;  the  latter  obtained  a  consulship 
(cf.  JAsRACR,  anall.  hist.  et.  epigr.  22)  and  then  governed  Aohaia  (aj>.  52).  Stat. 
silv.  2,  7,  82  calls  him  dulcis.  His  brother  Seneca  addressed  to  him  (under  the 
name  of  Novatns)  his  treatises  de  ira  and  (ad  Gallionem)  de  vita  beata.  Accord- 
ing to  Tac.  a.  15,  73,  he  survived  Seneca  (f  65),  but  was  soon  forct'd  to  follow  his 
example;  Hieron.  a.  Abr.  2060=64  a.d.  (instead  of  65)  laniun  Gallio,  /rater 
Seiierae,  egregiun  fiecfaviator  (perhaps  a  confusion  with  his  adoptive  father)  projrria 
*f  mavm  interjicif,  PRE.  1*  1025,  13«. 

8.  Sen.  contr.  2,  9,  83  lunius  Oiho  pater  .  .  .  edidit  IV  libros  colorum,  qmos 
belle  Gallio  riaster  AntiphontiJi  liln'ou  vocabat;  tantum  in  illin  ttomniorum  e*t.  Cf.  1,  3, 
11  Othonem  Junium  }x$treni  menuni  colorem  stulium  inducere,  quod  niinun  fereitdum  ent 
tiuoil  I ihros  color uvi  edidit,  Seneca  gives  specimens  of  his  declamations  also.  He 
was  praetor  a.  775/22  a.i>.  Of  him  Tac.  a.  3,  66  lunio  Othotii  litteravium  luduw 
exercere  velu*  aru  fuil ;  max  Seiani  poteniia  senator  obscura  iuitia  impudmtihuu  auxi* 
Itropolluebai, 

9.  Skx.  contr.  1,  1,  22  hanc  partem  memini  apud  Cestiuvi  declaviari  ab  Al/io 
Flavo,  ad  quern  audiendum  vie  favia  jyerduxerat ;  qui  cum  praef exUitiut  evtet  tantae 
opinionis  fait  ut  jjopnlo  rant.  j)ure  ^oquentia  notus  easet,  .  .  ,  tattto  coftcurnu 
l.oniitnun  nudichatur  ut  raro  auderet  }x>iit  ilium  Cestiui  dicere.  ip»e  omuia  mala 
faciflutt  itif/enio  fiuo.  naturoli»  tamen  ilia  via  en^inebat  quae  jxvft  multoa  annos,  tarn  et 
dejfidia  oltruta  ci  car«»i«/7>//«  (ixrliaps  eixitic  \Kye\n»)  euervata,  vigorem  tamen  »uuvi 
tenuit.  Cf.  2,  14,  8  Klavum  Aljiumy  audiforem  nuum,  qui  eamlem  rem  laucitiuH 
dixeral,  dnurgavit  {(^cstius).  3,  7,  3  Alfius  Fla\'u$  ?iaiu:  sentcrUiam  dixit:  .  .  . 
Imnc  CestiuM  quofti  corrupte  dixisset  obiurgans  ''apparet,^  inquit,  ^ te  j)oeta«  ^tudio^e 
Irgere :  ifte  semuif  eius  est  ijui  hoc  »aeculum  amatoriis  non  artibus  tantum  $ed  »efitentii>t 
implevil'  (of  Ovid).  Spc^ciniens  of  the  declamations  of  Alfius  ib.  1,  1,  23.  1,  7,  7. 
2.  10,  3.  Ho  is  probably  the  same  as  Allins  Flavus  whom  Plin.  NH.  9,  25,  («i 
res  Maecenatia  et  Fabiani  et  Flari  Alfii  m ul f oruvujue  eaget  litterin  mandata,  cf.  \ud. 
auct.  b.  9),  quotes  as  his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
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10.  Among  the  other  rhetoricians  from  whom  Seneca  the  Elder  quotes  extracts 
and  who  i^artly  belonged  to  the  period  of  Tiberius,  those  who  are  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  Argentarius  (above  n.  6),  P.  (Nonius)  Asprenas  (§  267, 2),  Bruttedius 
Brutus,  (Fabius?)  Buteo,  Capito  (Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  12),  Clodius  Sabinus 
(cf.  §  211,  5)  and  Turrinus  (see  n.  3),  Cornelius  Hispanus,  Fulvius  Sparsus  (an 
imitator  of  Latro,  Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  11 ;  homo  inter  tchoUuticoa  aanus^  inter  sanon 
achoUuticuSj  ib.  1,  7, 15),  Gavius  Sabinus  and  Silo  (10  praef.  14),  Julius  Bassus  (cf. 
§  254,  2),  Licinius  Nepos,  Marullus  (praeceptor  noster^  Skn.  contr.  7,  17, 11 ;  cf.  above 
n.  2),  Murredius  (very  slightingly  treated  by  Seneca,  see  KOkbeb  p.  64),  Musa  (Seh. 
contr.  10,  praef.  9),  Pompeius  Silo  {aedena  et  fctcundus  el  littercUua  eat  et  hahereiur 
dtaertuaai  a  praelocutione  dimiUeret ;  declanuU  tnaU,  ib.  8,  praef.  11 ;  hoTno  qui  iudicio 
ceHaebcUur,  ib.  9,  25,  22 ;  a  contemporary  of  Porcius  Latro,  see  ib.  7,  23, 10.  9,  28, 10. 
Extensive  specimens  are  given  suas.  7,  5  and  10  sq.  contr.  1,  2,  20.  1,  5,  8.  1,  7, 13. 
2, 9, 16  and  20  sq.  9, 25, 17  sq.  9,  29,  14  sq.  10,  32, 11 ;  cf .  also  §  276,  7) ;  the  delator 
Bomanius  Hispo  {ercU  ncUura  qui  cuperioreni  dicendi  viam  aequeretur^  ib.  9,  26,  11 ; 
cf.  7, 17,  13.  Tac.  a.  1,  74.  14,  (yb.  Quint.  6,  3,  100),  Sepullius  Bassus,  Triarius 
(compaaitione  verborum  belle  cadetUium  muUaa  acholaaticoa  detectahaly  Sen.  contr. 
7, 19, 10 ;  a  contemporary  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Latro  and  Cestius,  ib.  2,  11, 19.  7, 19, 
10.  9,  29, 11 ;  long  specimens  suas.  7,  6.  contr.  1,  2,  21.  2, 12,  a  7, 20, 1  sq.  9,  25,  V:0 
sq.  9,  29,  9  and  11.  10, 33, 4.  10,  34,  5)  ;  Vallius  Syriacus,  Vibius  G  a  1 1  u  s  {fuU  tarn 
magnae  olim  eUquenliae  quam  poatea  ituaniae,  a  contemporary  of  Papirius  Fabianus 
Sen.  contr.  2,  9,  25  sq. ;  specimens  ib.  2,  9,  9.  7,  20,  3.  7,  23,  5.  9,  24,  4.  9,  29, 2)  and 
Vibius  Buf  us  (era(  ^tftan/tV^tk)  ^eiiere  (£»cere£,  ib.  9,25,25.  Specimens  ib.  2, 9,  2.  2, 
11, 8.  2, 14, 10.  7, 18,4;  but  the  one  quoted  by  Pun.  NH.  ind.  auct.  on  b.  14. 15.  19. 
21.  22  is  called  Vihiua  Rufinua  and  is  otherwis3  unknown),  L.  Vinicius  (quo  nemo 
eivia  rom.  in  agendia  cauaia  prtteaenliua  habuit  ingeniuniy  Sen.  contr.  2,  13,  20 ;  Illvir 
monetalis  a.  738/16  [Cohen  1',  no.  541 J  and  in  reference  to  this  eleganUr  dixit  divua 
Auguatua :  L,  Viniciua  ingenium  in  numerato  habel^  ib. ;  a  specimen  ib.  19),  and  his 
oousiu  (ib.  19),  son  of  the  cos.  suff.  735/19  (OGkuppk,  quaest.  Ann.  p.  27,  not.  23), 
P.  Vinicius  {exacliaaimi  vir  ingenii,  qui  nee  dicere  rea  ineptaa  nee J'erre poterat^  ib. 
7,  20,  11  aummua  amator  Ovidii^  ib.  10,  33,  25 ;  a  specimen  ib.  1,  2,  3 ;  against  him 
Bie  Sen.  ep.  40,  9.  Consul  755/2  a.d.  PRE.  6,  2627,  4  and  5):  Votienus  Montanus 
(9«  §  276, 1). 

11.  A  certain  Popilius  Lenas  is  mentioned  as  a  rhetorician  and  the  author  of 
rhetorical  works  by  Quint.  10,  7,  32;  cf.  3, 1,  21.  11,  3,  183.  He  probably  lived  as 
late  as  Tiberius ;  cf.  §  280,  1. 

■ 

12.  On  the  rhetoricians  of  this  period  who  were  both  Greek  by  birth  and 
taught  in  Greek,  such  as  Artemon,  Damas,  Diokles,  Euktemon,  Glykon  Spyridion 

Quint.  6,  1,  41),  Hybreas,  Moschos  (§  267,  2;  Bursian,  JB.  1880  2,  142),  Niketes 
Potamon  and  others,  s?e  HBuschmann,  Charakteristik  der  griech.  Khetoren  beim 
lihetor  Sen.,  Parchim  1878;  die  enfants  terribles  unter  den  Bhett.  b.  Sen.,  in  the 
t'estachr.  f.  GCHBaspe,  Parch.  1883,  25.  Baumm,  de  rhetoribus  graecis  a  Sen.  in 
iiias.  et  cx>utr.  adhibitis,  Kreuzb.  1885. 


269.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  8th  century  u.c.  was  embraced 
by  the  life  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  of  Corduba.  A  man  of  gen- 
uine Roman  severity,  which  is,  however,  frequently  tempered 
with  pleasant  humour,  of  sober  and  refined  judgment,  and  in 
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point  of  style  an  admirer  of  Cicero,  he  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  figured  among  the  florid  orators  of  his  time.  But,  besides 
an  historical  work,  he  composed  in  his  later  years  a  survey  of  the 
themes  commonly  treated  in  the  schools,  10  books  of  controversiae 
and  one  book  of  suasoriae,  under  the  title :  oratorum  et  rhetorum 
sententiae,  divisiones,  colores,  which  bears  witness  to  his  wonder- 
ful memory,  and  is  a  rich  store-house  for  the  history  of  rhetoric 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  We  possess  this  work  with  con- 
siderable gaps.  Some  of  them  are  filled  up  by  a  still  extant 
abridgment  (Excerpta)  made  in  the  4th  or  Bth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

1.  The  praenomen  in  part  of  the  MSS.  (especially  the  Antverp.  and  Bmxell.) 
is  LuciuSy  which  may  be  owing  to  confusion  with  the  son,  but  may  also  be  right. 
Since  the  time  of  BYolaterranus  the  initial  M,  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed. 
The  family  were  of  equestrian  rank  (Tac.  a.  14,  58)  and  weU-off  (Seh.  ad.  Helv. 
14,  8).  Their  home  was  Corduba,  see  Mart.  1,  61,  7  duoaque  Senecaa  .  .  .  facwnda 
loquitur  Corduba.  His  personal  character :  Sen.  ad  Helv.  matr.  17,  8  pcUrU  mei 
antiquus  rigor.  .  .  .  utinam  .  .  .  pater  meu$,  minus  maiorum  corumeiudini 
dedituSy  vofuiaaet  te  praecepiiM  aapientiae  erudiri  potius  quam  inbui  !  .  .  .  jfropier 
istas  quae  litieris  non  ad  tapientiam  tUuntury  aed  ad  luxuriant  imtruuniury  minu$  te 
indulgere  ttudiis  passus  est.  This  agrees  with  such  expressions  of  his  father  as 
contr.  1,  praef.  6  (inaolens  Oraecia)  and  8  sq.  {cantandi  sailandique  obcena  itudia 
etc.).  1,  6, 12  (valde  levis  et  graeca  sententia).  10,  33,  23  (latinam  linguam  facultalis 
non  minus  habere^  licentiae  minus  than  the  Greek).  Nothing  proves  Seneca  to  have 
himself  been  a  rhetorician;  there  is  not  in  his  works  a  single  example  from  a 
declamation  composed  by  himself. 

2.  His  life.  Contr.  1,  praef.  11  omnes  magni  in  eloquentia  nominis  excepto 
Cicerone  videor  audisse;  ne  Ciceronem  quidem  aeias  mihi  eripuerat^  sed  beUorum 
civilium  furor ^  qui  tunc  orhem  totum  jxrvagabatuVj  intra  ccloniam  meam  vie  continuit ; 
tdioqui  in  illo  atriolo  in  quo  duos  grandes  praetexiatos  ait  secum,  dedamasse^  potui 
adesse  iUudque  ingenium  .  .  .  cognoscere  et  .  .  .  potui  vivam  vocem  audire. 
He  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  born  a.  700/54  at  the  very  latest.  He  died 
c.  792/39  A.D. ;  see  note  5.  He  certainly  was  not  living  Avhon  his  son  was  exiled 
(a.  796/43) ;  see  LSen.  ad  Helv.  2,  4  sq.  He  twice  stayed  at  Rome  ;  contr.  4,  praef. 
3  audiui  ilium  (Asinius  Pollio,  a.  678/76-758/5)  et  viridem  et  postea  iam  senem.  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  rhetoricians  of  that  period  sliows  that  his  so- 
journ in  tlio  city  lasted  for  some  time.  His  masters  (see  §  268, 2  and  10)  and  friends 
(§  268,  2  and  7)  lived  there.  At  a  mature  age  he  married  at  Corduba  Helviam, 
bene  in  anliqua  et  severa  institutam  domo^  Skn.  ad  Helv.  16,  3 ;  cf.  ib.  2,  4  carissimum, 
virum,  ex  quo  mater  trium  liberorum  eras,  extulisti.  The  eldest  of  them  was  (cf .  n.  4) 
Novatus  (see  §  268,  7) ;  the  second  the  philosopher  L.  Seneca  (§  287,  1) ;  for  the 
third,  Mela,  the  father  of  Lucan  (§  303),  see  Tac.  a.  16,  17 ;  cf.  Polyaen.  8,  62. 
Cf .  §  303,  2. 

3.  His  works.  L.  Seneca  de  vita  patris  (vol.  3,  436  ed.  Haask)  si  quaecumque 
composuit  jxtter  metta  et  edi  voluit  iam  in  manus  populi  emisissem^  ad  daritcUem 
nominis  sui  satis  ipse  prospexerat;    nam  nisi  me  decipit  pietas^     ,     .     .     inter  eos 
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htMberetur  qui  ingenio  meruerunt  ut  puriit  tcriplorum  titulia  nobiles  eaaent,  quitquvt 
Ugisnet  eiwf  historic^  ah  initio  heUorum  civUium  .  .  .  paene  usque  ad  mortin  suae 
diem,  mayni  aestinuirel  scire  quibus  ntUus  esset  parentibus  tile  qui  (so  excellently 
described)  res  romancts.  This  historical  work  appears  not  to  have  been  edited  at 
that  time.  From  this  work  may  be  taken  the  statement  on  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
Suet.  Tib.  73  {Seneca  eum  scribit,  etc.,  unless  his  son  be  meant),  and  Lactant.  instit. 
7,  15,  14  {non  inscite  Seneca  romanae  urbis  tempora  distribuU  in  <netates),  unless  Lact. 
has  confused  Sen.  with  *  Annaeus^  Florus  (Salmasius)  ;  see  §  348.  The  reference 
in  Quint.  9,  2,  98  suits  neither  the  existing  work  of  the  father  nor  any  one  of  the 
son's  works.    OBossbach,  de  s^n.  libr.  recens.  et  emend.  161  sqq. 

4.  His  extant  work.  Contr.  1,  praef.  Seneca  Xovatc,  Senecae,  Mdaefiliis  scUutem, 
(1)  Exigitis  rem  magis  iocundam  mihi  quam  facilem:  iubetis  enim  quid  de  his  decta- 
matoribus  sentiam  qui  in  aetcUem  meam  inciderunt  indicare  et  si  qua  memoriae  meae 
nondum  elapsa  sunt  ab  ill  is  dicta  colligere.  .  .  .  est,/a(eorj  iocundum  mihi  redire 
in  antiqua  studia  melioresque  ad  annos  respicere  etc.  (2)  sed  cum  multa  iam  mVii  ex 
meis  desideranda  senectus  fecerit,  oculorum  aciem  reluderil,  aurium  sensum  hebetaverit, 
nervorum  firmitatem  fatigaverity  inter  ea  quae  retinui  memoria  est,  .  .  .  hancali- 
quando  in  me  floruisse,  ut  .  .  .  inmiraculum  usque  procederet,  non  nego:  nam  et  duo 
milia  nominum  recitata  quo  erant  ordine  dicta  reddebam  etc.  (3)  .  .  .  ea:  parte  bene 
spero  (concerning  the  account  desired) ;  nam  quaecumque  apud  illam  aut  puer  aut 
iuvenis  deposui  quasi  recent  ia  aut  modo  audita  sine  cunctatione  profert.  .  .  .  (4)  ita  ex 
memoria  quantum  vobis  satis  sit  superest.  .  .  .  illud  necesse  est  impetrem,  ne  me  quasi 
c^rtum  aliquem  ordinem  velitis  sequi  in  contrahendis  quae  mihi  occurrunt.  (5)  .  .  . 
necesse  est  me  ad  delicias  componam  memoriae  met»e,  (10)  quaecumque  a  celeberrimis 
viris  facunde  dicta  teneo,  ne  ad  quemquam  privatim  pertineant,  populo  dedicabo  (so 
that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  published  before  his  death).  (12)  facile  est  mihi 
ab  incunabulis  nosse  rem  post  me  natam  (i.e.  declamatio).  At  the  close  (10  praef.  1) 
he  has  the  confession :  sinite  me  ab  istis  iuvenilibus  studiis  ad  senectutem  meam  reverti. 
falebor  voltis,  iam  res  taedio  est,  primo  libenter  adsilui,  velut  optimam  vilae  meae 
partem  mihi  reducturus ;  deinde  me  iam  pudety  tamquam  diu  non  seriam  rem  a  gam. 
Yet  he  added  the  suasoriae  to  the  controversiae  ;  see  contr.  2,  12,  8  quae  dixerit  suo 
loco  reddam,  cum  ad  suasorias  venero.  He  also  completed  theqa  ;  suas.  G,  27  si  hie 
desiero^  sciofuturum  ut  vos  .  .  .  desinatis  legere.  ,  ,  ,  ergo  ut  librum  velitis  usque  ad 
umbilicum  revolvere  adiciam  suasoriam  proximae  similem  (n.  7,  the  last). 

5.  The  work  was  written  in  Seneca's  senectus  (see  n.  4),  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  (a.  784/31  a.d.  ;  suas.  2,  12)  and  the  death  of  Scaurus  (a.  787/34) :  suas.  2, 
22  Tuscus  ille  qui  Scaurum  Mamercumy  in  quo  Scaurorum  familia  extincta  estj  maies- 
talis  reum  fecerat.  The  latest  parts  contain  traces  of  events  posterior  to  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (t  March  790/37) :  suas.  3,  7  Tiberius  ,  .  .  offendebatur  Xicetis  ingenioy 
also  the  statements  on  the  accuser  of  Scaurus  (suas.  2,  22),  on  the  judicial  burning 
of  books  (contr.  10,  praef.  5  sq.),  and  the  quotation  from  the  work  of  Cremutius 
Cordus  which  was  burnt  under  Tiberius,  suas.  7,  19  sq. 

6.  The  controversiae  are  divided  into  ten  books  (libelli  2,  praef.  5 ;  cf.  4,  praef. 
1),  always  marked  by  prefaces  in  which  one  or  several  rhetoricians  are  character- 
ised, and  which  deserve  reading  both  in  point  of  form  and  subject.  The  prefaces 
to  books  5,  6  and  8  are  lost ;  that  to  b.  9  is  not  complete.  In  the  single  themes  the 
writer  generally  observes  the  division  according  to  sententiae  (the  opinions  of  the 
rhetoricians  concerning  the  application  of  a  law  to  a  given  case),  divisio  (distri- 
bution into  single  questions),  and  colores  (disguises  of  a  criminal  act) ;  yet  the 
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method  of  the  work  is  free,  with  mimerous  digressions.  The  accounts  of  th<» 
performances  of  the  single  rhetoricians  are  so  much  alike  that  they  appear  to 
be  rendered  merely  in  their  general  sense  (against  this  see  Sandkb  and  Karstkm 
11.  11.).  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  anecdotes  and  witticisms.  The  criticisms  on 
individuals  are  sober  and  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh.  The  author  admires 
Cicero,  see  contr.  1,  praef.  11.  10,  praef.  6.  The  diction  shows  in  the  prefaces  but 
few  traces  of  the  silver  age,  but  more  in  the  controversiae  and  suasoriae  them- 
selves. 

7.  Only  one  half  of  the  ten  books  of  controversiae,  viz.,  b.  1.  2. 7. 9  and  10  (con- 
taining 35  themes),  have  come  down  to  us,  partly  with  gaps,  especially  when  the 
utterances  of  Greek  rhetoncians  had  been  quoted  in  the  original.  A  lost  con- 
troversia  is  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  42.  In  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  rather  awkward  (see  Bursiam  p.  vii)  abridgment  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author  for  the  use  of  schools  which,  including  all  the  10  books  of  the  controversiae, 
embraces  also  almost  all  the  lost  works  (89  themes)  and  has  preserved  the  complete 
prefaces  to  b.  1.  2.  8  and  4.  The  suasoriarum  liber  (the  beginning  incomplete,  7 
themes)  is  in  the  MSS.  placed  before  the  controversiae,  this  being  the  gradation 
adopted  in  school-instruction.  The  MSS.  of  the  unabridged  original  (the  best  are 
Bruxell.  9581,  Antverp.  411,  and  Vatic.  3872,  all  s.  X)  are  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  which  was,  however,  itself  depraved  and  incomplete.  Of  the  numerous 
MSS.  in  which  the  Excerpta  are  preserved,  the  best  is  the  Montepessulanus  126  s. 
IX/X  ;  see  on  it  MBonnet,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  78.  KHopfmamn,  liber  eine  Admonter 
Hs.  (s.  XII)  der  Excerpta  des  alteren  Sen.,  Graz  1875.  The  writer  of  the  abridg- 
ment had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  complete  work,  which  differed  from  the  arche- 
type transmitted  to  us  by  ABV.  Of.  Bursian's,  Kiesslino^s  and  HJMCllkb^s 
prefaces.  OGruppe  (see  n.  10),  p.  1-24  (de  codice  archetype).  Its  employment  in 
the  Gesta  Eomanorum,  LFriedlandeu,  Sittengesch.  B.oms  3*,  423.  Oesterley  in 
his  ed.  of  the  Gesta,  Berl.  1872,  714. 

8.  In  the  earliest  editions  the  father's  work  is  mixed  up  with  the  works  of 
his  son ;  it  was  not  separated  before  the  editions  of  NFaber  (Par.  1587.  1598)  and 
AScHOTT  (Par.  1607.  1613) ;  by  JFGronovius  (Leid.  1649)  and  cum  notis  varior.  ex 
rec.  Gronovii,  Amsterd.  167*2.  Critical  editions;  rec.  et  emend.  CBuusian,  Lijis. 
18o7.     Recogn.  AKiksslinjj,  Lips.  1872.     Ed.  HJMCller,  Prague  188^/. 

9.  Criticism:  HHofkj,  de  Sen.  rhet.  IV  codd.  MSS.  Schottiauis,  GOrlitz  1858. 
J  Vahlen,  RhM.  13,  546.  AKikssling,  ib.  16, 50 ;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  lat.  Prosaiker  (Basle 
and  Geneva  1864)  32;  neue  Beitr.  zur  Kr.  des  Rli.  S.,  Hamb.  1871.  HJMullkr, 
RhM.  21,  405 ;  24,  636.  25,  451 ;  ZfGW.  22,  81.  715 ;  JJ.  107,  525 ;  JB.  1888  2,  175. 
CFWMuLLEu,  JJ.  93,  483;  ZfGW.  22,  490.  ClKonitzer,  ib.  22,  966;  quaest.  in 
Sen.  crit.,  Bresl.  1864 ;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Rh.  Sen.,  Bresl.  1866.  RWachsmuth, 
quaest.  in  Sen.,  Posen  1867.  GRehlixg,  obss.  crit.  in  S.  patrem,  Gott.  1868. 
MHaupt,  op.  3,  412.  442.  598.  CBuksian,  spicilegium  crit.  in  Sen.,  Ziir.  1869;  lit. 
Centralbl.  1873,  1555;  JB.  1880  2,  129.  ETiiomas,  schedae  crit.  in  Sen.  rhet.,  Berl. 
1880 ;  Herrn.  21,  40.  CGeutz  in  philol.-hist.  samfunds  mindeskr.  (Kojxjnh.  1879) 
148;  JJ.  137,  293.  HTKarsten,  spicil.  crit.  (Leid.  1881)33;  elocutio  rhetx)rica  Sen. 
rhet.,  Rotterd.  1881.  AOtto,  JJ.  131,  415.  ROpitz,  JJ.  137,273;  commentatt. 
Ribb.  35.  SLiNi>K,  emendatt.,  Luud  1883,  39 ;  Phil.  46,  760.  47,  173.  ROpitz, 
Phil.  48,  67. 

10.  JKoRBER,  Uber  den  Rhetor  Seneca  (p.  1-23.  58-66)  und  die  r<)m.  Rhetorik 
seiner  Zeit  (p.  23-58),  Marb.  1864.     OGruppe,  quaestiones  Annaeanae,  Stettin  1873, 
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p.  24-i7  (de  declamandi  ratione  et  de  Claris  quibusdam  declamatoribus). — MSan- 
UKR,  quaestt.  syntact.  in  Sen.  rhet.,  Greifsw.  187*2;  d.  Sprachgebrauch  des  Bhet. 
S«n.,  Waren  1877-80  II;  JJ.  117,  787.  AAhlhkim,  de  Sen.  rhet.  usu  dicendi. 
Giessen  1886. 


270.  Coincident  with  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Seneca  was 
probably  the  rhetorician  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  the  author  of  two 
extant  books  of  schemata  lexeos,  being  an  abridged  translation  of 
one  of  Gorgias'  works  on  the  figures  of  speech,  but  which  seem  to 
liave  formed  only  part  of  the  original  work. 

1.  Though  Seneca  never  mentions  Butilius  Lupus,  this  does  not  prove  that  h^ 
did  not  know  him,  but  rather  may  be  explained  from  the  design  of  his  work ;  see 
contr.  1,  praef.  4  neque  de  hin  me  interrogcUis  quos  ipn  audistiSj  sed  de  his  qui  ctd  voh 
Htque  non  pervenerunt.  That  Butilius  wrote  before  Celsus,  appears  from  Quint.  9, 
2,  102  praeter  ilia  quae  Cicero  inter  lumina  posuit  $ententiarum  multa  alia  et  Hutiliwfy 
Gonjian  secutus^  non  ilium  Leontinum^  sed  alium  nut  temporis  (who  at  Athens  taught 
young  Cicero,  ad  fam.  16,  21,  6  of  a.  710/44)  cuius  quattuar  libros  in  unum  suum 
transtulit  (which  shows  that  the  division  into  two  books  is  of  later  origin ; 
IILAuKENS,  Zf  AW.  1843,  158  conjectures  usum  instead  of  Miium),  et  Celsus,  videlicet 
Jiutilio  accedens,  posuerunt  schemata,  Cf.  also  ib.  101.  106  (Rutilius  sive  Oorgias). 
9,  3,  36.  84.  89  {qui  proprie  libros  huic  operi — i.e.  rhetorical  figures — dedicaverunt 
*ick/  CaecUius,  Dionysius,  Hutilius^  Cornificius,  Viselliu9,  see  §  276,  11).  91-94.  99. 
Jjupus  was  perhaps  the  son  of  the  partisan  of  Pompey  who  bore  the  same  name 
( PKE.  6,  588,  14).    Cf.  §  252,  8  1.  9. 

2.  The  extant  work  fully  illustrates  the  unnecessary  and  puerile  multipli- 
cation of  oratorical  figures  of  the  later  rhetoric,  in  which  Gorgias  seems  to  have 
either  been  independent  or  to  have  availed  himself  of  other  suurces  unknown  to 
iLH,  his  lists  and  terms  possessing  many  iieculiarities  of  their  own  (Dzialas,  1.1.  15). 
Hi8  small  work  is  valuable  chiefly  for  the  numerous  and  well-translated  examples 
(jwrhaps  from  Messalla's  translations— §  2'22,  3.— see  IwMCllkr,  JB.  1879  2,  IK), 
taken  from  Greek  orators  now  mostly  lost.  In  com{>arison  with  these  there  is  a 
uiarki^  inferiority  of  style  in  the  elucidations  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  That  the 
Greek  original  was  abridged  in  the  process  of  translation  appears  from  2,  12  quid 
inlersit  .  .  .  cognoscere  poteris  .  .  .  muUo  diligentius  ex  graeco  Oorgiae  libro^  ubi 
jUurihus  uniuscuiusque  ratio  redditur, 

3.  That  the  work  in  its  present  shai)e  is  incomplete,  appears  both  from  the 
oratorical  figures  (<rxijAiara  Siapolat)  which  are  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  103.  106  (cf. 
9,  3,  89.  99)  from  Kutilius,  but  are  not  found  in  the  present  work,  and  from  the 
title  of  the  treatise  in  the  MSS.:  P,  RutUii  Lupi  schemata  dianoeas  ex  Qrcteco  versa 
(iorgia,  the  extant  part  relating  only  to  the  figures  of  speech  ({rxjiiMTa  X^^wi).  The 
title  may,  therefore,  originally  have  been :  scJiemaia  dianoeas  et  lexeos  ex  graecis 
Gorgicte  versa  (Euunkkm).  Cf.  Dzialas,  quaest.  14.  28.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  conjecture  of  Dzialah,  that  only  an  epitome  of  Rutilius  is  extant  (ib.  p.86\  and 
that  of  Drahbim  (p.  8.  9.  23),  that  Butilius  only  treated  of  the  schemata  dianoeas 
quite  incidentally  (perhaps  in  the  prooem)  and  that  his  work  has  come  down  to 
us  almost  unabridged,  have  little  foundation.    The  author  of  the  carmen  defiguris 
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(§  451, 1)  knew  only  the  present  extent  of  the  work,  even  with  the  gap  between  1, 
5  and  6 :  see  Dzialas  15.  On  the  supplement  furnished  for  this  gap  by  CSc'hOp- 
FEB  (Quedlinb.  1887)  see  FHaase,  de  fragmentis  Butilio  Lupoa  Schdpfero  suppositis, 
Bresl.  1856. 

4.  The  manuscripts  (especially  twoLaur.  s.XIV  and  XV)  are  late  (see  Dbahkim 
p.  19). — Editions  e.g.  in  the  Bhett.  ant.  of  FPithoeus  (Par.  1599),  ClCappekoknikr 
(Strassb.  1756)  and  esp.  in  the  Bhetores  latini  minores  of  CHalm  (Lpz.  18H8)  p. 
3-21.  Bee.  et  annot.  adi.  DBuhmken,  Leid.  1768  (Lpe.  1831).  In  us.  schol.  ex- 
planavit  FJacob,  Ltib.  1837.— GDzialas,  quaestt.  Butilianae,  Bresl.  1860;  rhe- 
torum  antiq.  de  figuris  doctrina  (Bresl.  1869).  CSchmidt,  de  Butilio  Lupo,  Bresl. 
1865.  JDbaheim,  schedae  Butilianae,  Berl.  1874. — Criticism :  JMIhlt,  Phil.  14, 
764,  JGFbOhlich,  JJ.  89,  202,  JSimon,  Phil.  27,  642,  MHaupt,  op.  8,  867,  Madviu, 
adv.  crit.  3,  273  and  others. 


ADDENDA. 

(§  1-214.) 


§  2, 1.  7  (the  use  of  Greek  by  the  earliest  Roman  historians)  EZamcke,  oom- 
inentatt.  Bibbeck.  267.  4  (general  works  on  Soman  lit.)  BBurn,  Boman  litera- 
ture in  relation  to  Boman  art,  Lond.  1888.  MSchanz,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Litt.  I : 
Bepublik,  Munich   1890  (in  IwMttller's  Handb.  8).  3,  1  (Bom.  poetry) 

OBibbeck,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.,  vol.  2 :  Augusteisches  Zeitalter,  Stuttg.  1889.— 
LMUller,  d.  Entstehung  der  rOm.  Kunstdichtung,  Hamb.  1889.  APais,  degli 
epicedii  lat.,  riv.  di  hi.  18,  142.  5  (Fescenninae)  WDeecke,  die  Falisker, 

Strasb.  1888,  111.  6,  2  (satura,  meaning)  FMarx,  Deutsche  Lit.-Ztg.  1888, 

(i62.— AFunck,  satur,   Kiel   188a  9,   1   (Atellanae)   BMaffei,   le  favole 

Atell.,  Vol  terra  1886.  3  1.  8  (Dossennas)on  the  passage  from  Horace  KMacke, 
J  J.  137,  703.  14,  2  ad  fin.  (praetextae)  KMeiser,  historische  Dramen  der 

BOmer,  an  address  (Bayr.  Akad.),  Munich  1887.  19,  8  (Epos)  OHaube,  die 

Epen  des  silb.  Zeitalters  II,  Fraustadt  1887.  26,  2  (Tity  rus,  cento)  printed 

also  by  CSchenkl  in  the  Corp.  script,  eccles.  lat.  Vindob.  16,  609  and  cf.  there 
generally  on  the  centones  p.  541.  27,  4  (satire)  ThBirt,  zwei  politische 

Satiren  d.  alten  Bom.,  Marb.  1887,  6.  IBruns,  zur  antiken  Sat.,  Preuss.  Jahrbb. 
61,  509. — MUeitzmann,  de  substantivi  ap.  poett.  satir.  collocatione,  Bonn  1887. 
FLeo,  Varro  und  die  Satire,  Herm.  24,  67,  FMarx,  de  sat.  rom.  origine,  Bost.  1888 ; 
(on  the  spelling  atUura  and.  aatira)  interpretationam   hexas  II,  Bost.  1889,  18. 

30,  2 (hymns)  FWEBoth,  lat.  Hymnen  d.  M Alters,  Nachtr.  zu  Daniel  u.  a., 
Augsb.  1888.  APasdera,  le  origini  dei  canti  popolari  lat.  cristiani^  riv.  di  fil.  17, 
455.  32,  5  (elegy)  KHMUller,  de  similitudinibus  et  imaginibus  ap.  vett. 

l)oett.  eleg.,  GK)tt.  1887.  35,  2  (prose)  HSchlottmann.  ars  dialogorum  apud 

(ir.  et  Bom.,  Bost.  1889.  36,  5  (speeches  in  the  histt.)  see  addenda  to  §  196, 

8.        6  (historians,  descriptions)  EZamcke,  commentatt.  Bibbeck.  274  sqq. 
87,  1  ad   fin.  (Annalists)  BNiese,   de  ann.  rom.  obss.  alterae,  Marb.  1888.        6 
AB*Hikzey,  gramm.  u.  rhetor.  Stellung  des  Ad^ektivums  bei  d.  AnnalisU'n,  Cato  u. 
Sail.,  Berl.  1888.  39,  3  (historical  writers  under  the  Empire)  EKlebs,  d. 

dynastische  Element  in  der  Gesch.schreibung  d.  Kaiserzeit,  histor.  Zeitschr.  NF. 
25,  213.        7  (Brunichius)  HGelzer,  lul.  Afric.  1,  229.  40,   1  (Corp. 

inscrr.  lat.)  there  have  now  appeared  also  vol.  XI  (1888),  XII  (1888),  XIV  (1887). 
Vol.  Ill:  supplem.  fasc.  1,  18JK).    Vol.  V. :  supplem.  Italica  ed.  HPais,  Borne  1888. 
3GBdeBc!ssi,  inscr.  christianae  II,  1,  Bome  1888.  41,  p.  57,  1.  19  read 

585/169.  7  (grammar)  HNettleship,  Grammar  among  the  Bomans  in  the  first 
cent.  A.D.,  Joum.  of    phil.  15.  189.  42,  2   (metrical   systems)  GSchultz, 

Herm.  22,  278.  FLeo,  ib.  24.  180.  6  (glosses)  GGfttz,  Scaliger^s  glossogr.  Studd., 
Lpz.  SBer.  1888,  219.  9  (glossaries)  Corpus  glossariorum  lat.  a  GLoewe  incoha- 
tum  compos,  reo.  ed.  GGoetz.  II :  glossae  latinograecae  et  gra-  colatinae,  ace. 
minora  utriusque  linguae  glossaria ;  IV:  gl.codd.Vat.  8821jSGall.  912,  Leid.  67  F., 
Lps.  1888.  89.  43,  5  (oratory)  ATartara,  i  precurson  di  Cicerone,  Pisa  1888. 

46,  12  (Papal  epistles)  Cf.  §469,  5.  48,  2 (jurisprudence) GKrOger,  Gesch. 

d.  Quellen  u.  Lit.  des  rOm.  Bechts,  Lpz.  1888.  PJOrs,  rOm.  Bi^htswisseusch.  z.  Zeit 
d.  Bepublik :  I  bis  auf  die  Catonen,  Berl.  1888.  40,  5  LMai,  der  Gegensats 

der  Sabinianer  u.  Proculianer  etc.,  Heidelb.  1887.  61  (philosophy)  PHart- 

lich.  exhortationum  (TporpeirrtKup)  a  Graecis  Bomanisque  scriptarum  historia,  Lps. 
Studd.  11,  209.  62  sqq.  SGdnther.  Mathem.  Naturwissensch.  u.  Erdkunde 

im  Altertum  in  IwMttller's  Handb.  d.  Alt.  W.  5, 1,  NOrdl.  1888.  68,  1  ^Des- 

siusMundu8)heis  identified  with  the  Mundus  in  Cic.  Att.  15,  29,  1  (J.  710/44) 
DDetlefsen,  Quellenschriftsteller  des  Plin.,  Glttckst.  1881.  64,  4  (Sabinus 

Tiro)  Detlef sen  1.1.  reads  more  correctly  Sabinius  Tiro.  On  Sergius  Paullus  (or 
Plautus)  Detlefaen  1.1.  5.    Cf.  §  266,  9.  11.        5  (Op  pi  us)  Mommsen,  Manzw.  289. 

»7S 
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7  (husbandry)  ABaranski,  Gcsch.  d.  Tierzucht  u.  Tiermedizin  im  Altertum,  Vienna 
1^7.  OKeller,  Tiere  dts  klassischen  Altertums  in  kultur^eschichtl.  Beziehung, 
Innabr.  1887.  55,  2  (oculists)  a  list  of  those  mentioned  on  the  seals  in 

SReinach,  rev.  archaeol.  1888  1,  254.  6  ThPuschniann,  Gesch.  des  medicin.  Un- 
U?rrichts  von  d.  ^Itesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Lpz.  1889. 

61,  2  (Saturn i us)  FRamorino,  mem.  deir  istit.  Lombardo  16(1886)  215. 
LValniaggi,  riv.  di  filol.  14,  228.  64,  3  (song  of  the  Salii)  carm.  sal.  rell.  ed. 

CMZander,  Lund  1888.  66,  1  (acta  Arvalium)  additional  discoveries  :  BOm. 

archftol.  Mitteil.  2, 141 ;  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1889,  42.— JWeisweiler,  zur  ErkJ.  der 
Arvalakten,  JJ.  139,  37.  75,  2  (fasti  capitolini)  ChrHulsen,on  the  date 

of  their  composition,  Herm.  24,  18o.  CCichorius,  de  fastis  coss.,  Lpz.  Studd.  9, 
171.  JKaerst,  Phil.  48,  388.  3  (acta  triumphalia)a  new  fragment :  (^hrHtilsen, 
BerlphilWschr.  1889,  894.  77,  1  (augural  books)  PBegell,  JJ.  135,  489.  137, 

880.  78,  1  (commentarii  consulum)  noticed  in  Bruns  font.*  162. 

83,  4  (earliest  inscriptions,  manios  med  fhefhaked  numasioi)  HDDarbishire, 
Journ.of  phii.16,196.  COZuretti, riv. di filoi.  17, 63.  5  (Dvenos  inscription) 
Elliot,  Oxf.-phil.  soc.  1888/89,  20.  RSConway,  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  10,  445.  6 
(Caso  Cantovios)  G^ou,  acad.  des  inscr.  17.  Aug.  1888.  8  (column,  rostr.) 
EWttlfflin,  Munch.  SB^r.  1890,  293.  86,  2  (Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

Greek  influence)  against  this  view  GSteiuhausen,  de  XII  tabb.  patria,  Greifsw. 
1887.-GGoetz,  ad  leg.  XII  tabb.  adnotatt.,  Jena  1889.  88  (Cn.  Flavius) 

LTriemel,  JJ.  189,  209.  91,  8  LKoprivSek,  die  Gegner  des  Hellenismus  in 

Bom  bis  z.  Z.  Cic's,  Budolfswert  1887.  94,  2  (Andronicus)  ThZielinski, 

quaestt.com.  108. 

96,  1  (Plautub)  VarroLL.  7,  104  Maccius  (so  Flor.)  in  CVwtita  a  fringuVia 
' Quid  fringutis '  (Cas.  2,  3,  49).  97,  3  (Aulul.)  rec.  PLangen,  Paderb.  1889. 

— LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  11,  142.      12,  106.  187.  4  (Capt.)  uitgegeben   door 

JSSpeijer,  Leid.  1887.  ed.  by  WMLindsay,  Oxf.  1887. — JSSpeijer  (on  cod.  Voss. 
Q.  30  s.  XII,  closely  related  to  Ambros.  E),  Mnem.  16,  121.  9  (Bacch.)  ATar- 
tara,  de  PI.  Bacch.,  Pisa  1889.  AEAnspach  (date  of  composition),  J  J.  139,  355. 
17  (Rud.^  FSchttll,  RhM,  43,  298.  GLangrehr,  Plautina.  De  Plauti  Rudente, 
Friedl.  i.  M.  1888.        19  (Trin.)  explained  by  JBrix  and  MNiemeyer,  Lpz.*  1H88. 

98,  7  (diction,  see  also  addenda  to  §  111,  6)  Arlt,  skrvare  bei  Ter.  und  PU 
Wohlau  1887.  JDorsch,  Assimilation  in  den  Compositis  bei  PI.  u.  Ter.,  Pragtr 
phil.  Studien  (1887),  1.  FHansen,  die  Adjektiva  auf  -bilis  im  anhaischen  I^t., 
Phil.  47,  274.  JBach,  de  pronomm.  demonstr.  ap.  prise,  scriptores  lat.  I,  Strassb. 
1888.  APrehn,  quaestt.  PI.  de  pronom.  indefinit.,  Strassb.  1887.  EZimmermann, 
quaestt.  Plant,  et  Ter.  J,  de  verbi  i»o8sk  form  is  dissoiutis,  LOrrach  1882.  AB«'ll, 
de  iocativo  in  prisca  lat.,  Bre^lau  188J^).  Breytheer,  de  oinissicme  verbi  substantivi 
ap.  Plaut.,  Lingen  1888.  HNTeuraann,  de  futuro  in  priscorum  Latt.  vulgari  et 
cotidiano  sermone,  Bresl.  1888.  JMReinkens,  d.  ace.  c.  inf.  bei  PI.  u.  IVr.  I, 
Diisseldorf  1887.  PHinze,  de  an  particula  ap.  prise,  scriptt.,  Brandenb.  1887. 
HCElmer,  the  copulative  conjunctions  que  kt  atquk  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Republ.,  in  Ter.  and  in  Cato,  Baltimore  1887.  JSchneider,  de  tempp.  ap.  prise, 
scriptt.  lat.  usu  quaestt.,  Glatz  1888.  ERodenbusch,  de  tempp.  usu  Piaut., 
Strassb.  1888.  AWirtzfeld,  de  consecutione  tempp.  Plaut.  et  Ter.,  Milnster  1888. 
EPMorris  (interrogative  sentences  in  PL  and  Ter.),  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  10.  397. 
EBecker,  beiordnende  und  unterordnende  Satzverbindung  b.  d.  altlat.  Schrift- 
stellern,  Metz  1888.  WBock,  subiecta  rei  cum  actionis  verbis  coniungendi  usus  in 
prisca  latinitate  usque  ad  tempp.  Cic,  Lps.  1889.  FGoldmann  (seel.  5  from  the 
end),  d.  poet.  Personification  II,  Halle  1H87.  WvWyss,  d.  SpriichwOrt-r  bei  d. 
rOm.  Komikem,  Ziir.  1889.  EW(ilfiiin,  d.  Wort^piel  im  Lat.,  Mvinch.  SBer.  1887 
2,  187        8  (prosody)  against  WMeyer  (1.  4  fi-om  the  end)  PLangen,  Phil.  46,  401. 

99,  2  (prologues)  PTrautwpin,  de  prologis  PL,  Berl.  1890.  8  (Beccadelli 
as  emendator  of  PL)  GSuster,  Phil.  48,  456.  9  (MSS.)  Studemund's  apographon 
of  Ambros.  has  now  appeared  :  PL  fabb.  reliq.  Ambros.  ed.  WStudt  mund,  B«'rL 
1890.  11  (EditionsJ  by  Ritschl  and  others:  III,  4  Pseud.  1887.  5  M*n.  188J>. 
IV,  1  Cas.  1890.  IB  (criticu^m)  FLeo,  vindic.  Plaut.,  Rost.  1887.  BBaier,  in  the 
Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  271. 

too  (E  NN  1 1 8),  1  (birth-place)  ECocchia,  riv.  di  fil.  15,  489.  6  fporti-ait)  dis- 
covered 1884  at  Treves  (Bcr.  Arch.  Gcs.Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888).  101,  3(tradition) 
EZarncke,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.  274.     ThBirt,  zwei  |>oIit.  Satt..  Mai  b.   18S7.  m 

102,  1  (Alcumeo)  JVahlen,Berl.  ind.  lect.  1887/88.^  104,  6  (criticism) 
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JVahlen,  Berl.  SBer.  1888,  81 :  ind.  lect.  Berl.  1888/89.  JM^hly,  BlfbayrGW.  iW, 
469.  LHavet,  rev.  de  i>hil.  1890,  25.  (chronology)  FSchOll,  EhM.  44,  158.  (lin- 
guistic) AKeichardt,  de  Enn.  ann.,  J  J.  189,  81.  777.  106,  2(Pacuviu8) 
LMuller,  de  Pacuvii  fabulis,  Berl.  1889.  106,  8  (Caecilius  Statins,  Bas- 
traria^  on  the  title  EWolfflin,  RhM.  48,  808.  lOSj  (Terknce),1  (life) 
EAbel,  die  aus  d.  Altert.  u.  MAlter  stammenden  Terenzbiographien,  Budapest 
1887  (in  Hungarian,  abridgment :  WschrfklPh.  1888,  1000).  8  (supposed  bust  of 
Terence)  FMarx,  Bostock  ind.  lect.  1888/89,  10.  Gercke,  Berl.  ArchfiU)l.  Ges.  1890. 
M»u-ch.  109,  2  (MSS.)  on  the  Bembinus  EHauler,  Wieu.  Studd.  11, 268. 
<i  (prologues)  PhFabia,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Par.  1889.  7  (edd.)  best  ind.  verbb. 
in  NELemaire's  Ausg.,  Par.  1828,  2,  2.  110,  8  (Heaut.  tim.^  HKriege, 
JJ.  141,  78.  4  (Phorm.)  ed.  by  ASloman,  Lond.  1887.  5  (Hec.)  publ.  par 
PThomas,  Par.  1887.  6  (Ad.;  par  BAPessonneaux,  Par.  1888.— FSchOll,  BhM. 
44,  280.  FNencini,  contaminazione  in  Ter.  Ad.,  Pisa  1888.  Ill,  6  (diction, 
see  also  addenda  to  §98,  7)  OBottger,  de  dum  particulae  usu  ap.  Ter.  et  in  reliquiis 
tragg.  et  comm.,  Halle  life7.  PGutjahr-Probst,  d.  Gtebr.  von  ut  bei  Ter.  u.  Ver- 
wanutes,  Lpz.  1888.  ELalin,  de  dum  donec  quoad  particulis  ap.  Ter.,  Norcopiae 
1888.  AWeninger,  de  parataxi  in  Ter.  fabb.,  Erl.  1888.  120  (Cato),  3 
(Origines)  WSoltaUj  WschrfklPh.  1888,  873.  122,  1  (de  agri  cultura, 
original  form)  PWeis  •,  quaestt.  Caton.  capp.  V,  Gt)tt.  1886,  and  also  BBeitzenstein, 
WschrfklPh.  1888,  587.  4  (diction)  B<?ckzey,  sae  above  on  §  37,  6.  184 
(Ace i us),  4  LMttller^  de  Accii  fabulis,  Berl.  1890.  141,  7  (Tit ins)  1.  2 
Macr.  3,  13,  13  Titius  «n  suwiione  legia  Fanniae. 

148,  4  (LuciLius,  b.  26)  ThBirt,  zwei  politische  Satiren,  Marb.  1887,  74.  89. 
112.  11  (criticism)  BUcheler,  BhM.  43,  291.  CMFrancken,  Mnem.  16,  395. 
JMahly,  BlfbayrGW.  24,  474.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  1890,  86.  12  (in  gen.)  PBasi, 
satira  Lucil.,  Padua  1888.  148,  2  (Stilo)  FMentz,  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone,  disrf. 

lenens.  4, 1.  151,  5  (No vius,  Pictores)  Wolfflin,  BhM.  43,  309.  163. 

5  ad  tin.  (Cannutius)  is  he  also  referred  to  Tac.  dial.  21  (ganuti  in  the  MSS.)  ?  Ct. 
§209,  9.  159,  2(L.  Plotius  Gallus)  FMarx,  interpretationum  hexas  II, 

Best.  1889, 9.  160,  2(Tremellius  Scrofa)  BHeinze,  commentt.  Bi bbeck . 

438.  162  (Cornif  ic.  ad  Herenn.J,  7  FMarx,  studia  Ck)rn.,  BhM.  43,  376. 

GThiele,  de  Cornif.  et  Cic.  artibus  rhetoricis,  Greifsw.  1889.  166  (V  a  r  r  o), 

2(Logi8torici)  LI.  The  Logistoricus  Pius  de  pace  was  composed  only  after 
Sallust's  death,  therefore  during  Varro's  last  years.  G«ll.  17,  18.  4  (Antiqq. 
d i  V.  et  hum.)  ESchwarz,  de  M.  Varr.  ap.  sanctos  patres  vestigiis  cap.  II,  ace.  Var. 
antiquitatt.  rer.  div.  1.  XVI,  J  J.  Suppl.  16,  405.  5  (literary  history)  CCichorius. 
Varro's  libri  de  scaenicis  originibus,  commentatt.  Bibbeck.,  Lps.  1888,  415.  FLeo, 
Varro  und  die  Satire,  Herm.  24,  67.  167,  3  (de  ling,  lat.)  GAntonibon,  riv. 

di  fil.  17,  177:  Phil.  48,  185  (cod.  Mutin.).  168,  2  (de  re  rust.)  recogn. 

HKeil,  Lps.  1889  (bibL  Teubn.).— BHeinze,  commentt.  Bibbeck.  431.  169, 8 

fiction)  OBOssner,  de  praeposs.  ab  de  ex  usu  Varron.,  Halle  1888.  JSitzler,  d. 
Casusgebr.  bei  Varro  I  (gen.  and    dat.),  Tauberbischofsh.  1889.  170,  2 

(Nigid.  Fig.)  HWinther,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  376.  ASwoboda,  Nig.  Fig.  frag- 
menta  cum  quaestt.  Nigid.,  Vienna  1889.  172,  2  (Atticus,  annates)  usmI 

in  the  restoration  of  the  fasti  Capitolini :  CCichorius,  de  fast,  consul,  antiq.,  Lpz. 
Stud.  9,  249.         7  (Sulpicius  Blithq)  cf .  §  208,  2.  174,  4(8ulpiciu8 

Bufus)  on  his  latinity  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  35,  90.  5,  1.  7  (T.  Caesius)  cf. 
§  199.  6. 

175  (Cicebo),  3  (portrait)  discovered  a.  1884,  in  the  mosaic  representing  the 
Muses,  at  Treves  (Arch.  Ges.  Berlin,  Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888).  177,  8  (diction)  1.  11 

ChrJtLnicke,  d.  Verbindung  etc.  II,  Vienna  1887.  HLattmann,  de  coincidentia  ap. 
Cic,  Gott.  1888.  JLindvall,  de  ooniunctivo  fut.  periphr.  ap.  Cic,  Lund  1888. 
AMarchi  humamitas,  humanus  etc.  nel  Cic,  Milano  1889;  OBiemann,  onus  avec  lo 
gdnit,  chez  Cic,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  176.  4  (tradition)  HKarbaum,  de  origine 

exemplorum  Ciceronian,  ap.  grammaticos  lat.,  Wemiger.   1889.  ^'^'^®5^ 

(Aratea)  GSieg,  de  Cicerone,  Germanico,  Avieno  Arati  interprett.,  Halle  1886. 
JMaybaum,  de  Uic  et  Germanico  Arati  interprett.,  Bost.  1889.  GKauffmann,  de 
Hyi^ini  memoria  scholiis  in  Ciceronem  Harleianis  servata ;  ace.  scholia  appsiratu 
criticoet  notis  instructa,  Bresl.  1888  (Bresl.  phil.  Abh.  3,  4).  3  (de  invent.}. 
WHaellingk,  Ciceronem  libros  de  inv.  inscripsisse  rhetoricos,  Commentatt.  in  hon. 
Studemundi,  Strassb.  1889, 337.  7  ( d e  i  n  v e n  t.,  MSS.)  WPriedrich,  varietas  coil. 
Vostf.  70  ad  Cic.  de  iav.,  MUhlhausen  1889.  EStrObel,  Phil.  47, 170.  Baudouin, 
rev.  de  phiL  12, 19.  178,  1  (jests)  ChrHerwig,  d.  Wortspiel  in  Cic.  Beden, 
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Attendorn  1889.  6  (s3leoted  speeches)  6.  Von  NohVs  ed.  vol.  4  (Mur.  Sull.  Arch.) 
1889.  vol.  5  (Mil.  Li^.  Deiot.)  1888.  Oratt.  sel.  ex  edit.  CFwMuelleri  expr., 
Lps.  1889  II.  6  (criticism  relating  to  the  speeches)  ThStan^l,  Talliana  et  Mario- 
Victoriniana,  Munich.  1888, 1-11.  179,  11  (Verr.)  de  sign. ;  de  supplic.  expl. 

by  KHachtmann,  Gotha  1888.  89. — ACClark.  excerpts  from  the  Verr.  in  Harl. 
2682,  journ.  of  phil.  18,  69.  19  (pRab.  perd.  reo)  JSchmidt,  Zf(JG.  89.  211. 
ASchneider,  d.  Process,  d.  C.  Bab.,  Zttr.  1889.  20-28  (in  Catil.)  CJohn,  Phil. 
4f)y  651.  KFtisslein,  Cic.  erste  R.  gegen  Catil.,  Merseb.  1889.  AChambalu,  d. 
Verb.  d.  4.  catil.  Rede  zu  der  wirklich  gehaltenen  Rede,  Neuwied  1888.  24 
(pMur.)  AGrumme,  Cic.  pMur.  or.  dispositio,  G«ra  1887.  28(cumsenatui 
grat.  egit)  WStock,  de  recens.  Cic.  or.  c.  sen.  gr.  eg.,  in  the  Genethl.  Gotting. 

1888,  106.  80  (de  domo)  FSchOU,  Interpolatt.  etc.  in  Cic.  de  domo,  RhM.  4i, 
419.    ThMatthias,  J  J.  139,  274.    LSchaum,  de  consecratione  domus  Cic,  Mayen?e 

1889.  34  (pCael.)  ad  optt.  codd.  recogn.  JCVollgraff,  Leiden  1887.  37  (in 
Pis.)  EStrObel,  BlfbayrG.  25,  881.  88  (pPlancio)  on  the  date  AEKOrner,  de 
epp.  Cic.  post  red.,  Lpz.  1885,  49.  40  (pMil.)  AThChrist,  ZfoG.  34,  577. 
Fltzin^er,  die  Metaphem  in  Cic.  pMil.,  Budweis  1888.  89  II.  41  (pMarc. ) 
SSchmid,  die  Echtheit  der  Rede  pltfarc.,  Ztlrich  1888.  42  (pLig.)  expl.  by 
JStrenge,  Gotha  1888.  48  (pDeiot.,  MSS.)  CFWMtUler,  JJ.  187,  137.  HNohl. 
ib.  187,  398. 

182  (rhetorical  works)  GThiele,  see  addenda  to  §  162,  7.  2  (tradition) 

RSabbadini,  riv.  di  fil.  16,  97.  (de  or.)  b.  I  by  RSt^lzle, Gotha  1887.  OHamecker, 
adnott.  ad  Cic.  de  or.  I.  II,  Friedeb.  Nm.  1888.  6  ( top.,  MSS.,  critj  WFriedrich, 
JJ.  139,  281.        7  (de  opt.  gen.  orat.)  rec.  EHedicke,  Sorau  1889  (Progr.). 

183,  5  (philos.  works,  tradition)  on  Vind.  198  PSchwenke,  BerlphWschr. 
1889,  618.  6  CGiambelli,  fonti  delle  opere  filosof.  di  Cic,  Riv.  di  fil.  17,  116.  222. 
WKahl,  Demokrit  in  Cic.'s  philos.  Schrr.,  Diedenhofen  1889.    _  184,  1  (de 

rep.)  CWachsmuth,  Lpz.  Studd.  11,  197.  5  (Hortensius)  HDiels,  zu  Aristo- 
teles'  Protrept.  u.  Cic's  Hort.,  Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  1,  477.  PHartlich  (above, 
§  51)  292.  HUsener  on  Dion.  Halic.  de  imitations,  Bonn  1889,  114.  6  (de  fin. ) 
PLangen,  ad  Cic.  de  fin.  adnott.,  Munst.  1888.  1888/89  II.  8  ( Tusc. )  ASpengel, 
die  Personenzeichen  in  den  Hss.  der  Tusc,  Phil.  48,  367.  EStrObel  (on  Vatic.  8246 
s.  IX), Phil. 49, 49.  10  (nat.  deer.)  PWend land,  Arch.  f.  Philos.  1,200.  LRein- 
hardt,  d.  Quelleii  v.  Cic.  n.  d.,  Brt>sl.  phil.  Abhh.  3,  2  1888.  PSchwenke,  appar. 
crit.,  Classical  Review  Vol.  4.  nos.  9  and  10  (1890).  11  and  14  (Cato  and 
Lael.)  rw.  RNovak,  Prague  1889.  Cato  expl.  by  HAnz,  Gotha  1889.— MSS.  of 
Cato  :  SGdeVries,  oxercitatt.  palaeogcr.,  Leid.  1890.  CHofstede  de  Groot,  Horm.  ^, 
293.  16  (off.)  commentati  da  RSabbadini,  Turin  1888. — PKlohe,  de  Cic.  de  off. 
fontibus,  Greifsw.  1889.  186,  2  (histCiry,  vTrcfxyrifia)  CBuresch,  commentt. 

Ribbeck.  217.  7  (grammar)  HSchlag,  Cic.  als  Verfasser  einer  gram  mat  ischen 
Schrift,  Siegen  1888.  EZarncke,  commentt.  in  honor.  Studemundi,  Strasisb.  1889, 
195. — JWBeck,  de  svnonvma  Cic,  in  the  periodical:  Coniiinctis  viribus  1  (1889), 
158 ;  BerlphWschr.  1890,  297.    GGoetz,  ib.  1890,  195. 

187,  2  (letters,  chronol.)  WStemkopff,  Cic.'s  Korrespondenz  aus  J.  68-60, 
Elberfeld   1889.  4  (tradition)   LGurlitt,   Nonius   u.  die  Cic.-Briefe,  St^glitz 

1888  (especially  on  the  letters  ad  Caesarem).  7  (crit.)  LHolzapfel,  Phil.  46,  644. 
FMaixner,  ZfiiG.  40,  886.  188,  1,  2  (ad  f  am. )  on  b.  5  genus  severum,  grave 

ete.  epistularum)  and  b.  6  (letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation)  LGurlitt,  JJ. 
137,  863.  3  (ad  Q.  fr.),  2:  ad  Q.  fr.  epistula  prima,  avec  un  comment,  par 
FAntoine,  Par.  1888.  4  (ad  M.  Brut.)  OESchmidt,  JJ.  141, 109;  Phil.  49,  38. 
189,   1  (poems)  Lindner,  Cic.  als  Dichter,  Prague  1888.  191,  5  (notae 

Tiron.)  WSchmitz,  d.  tironischen  Noten  des  B^rn.  Gil,  Stenographnnzeitung  1888 
no.  23  ;  d.  tiron.  Noten  in  den  Hss.  der  Kolner  Dombibliothek,  NArchfadGesch.  11, 
109.     FRuess,  d.  tironischen  Endiingen,  Munich  1889. 

195,  9  (C A  Es  AR ,  diction)  PHellwig,d.  Pleonasmus  b.  C,  Berl.  1889.  RMenge, 
d.  R<-lativum  b.  Caes.,  Halle  1889;  d.  Bezeichn.  des  reciproken  Verhaltnisses  bei 
C,  J  J.  139,  265.  196,  2  (MSS.)  FRamorino,  cod.  Rice,  (di  Caes.)  collazionato, 

riv.  di  fil.  18,  253.  8  (bell,  gall.)  HKloevekom,  d.  Kampfe  Caes.'s  gegen  die 
Helvetier,  Lpz.  1889.  PhFabia,  de  oratt.  in  Caes.  b.  g.,  Paris  1889.  RRichter, 
krit.  Bern,  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  b.  7,  Stargard  1889.  JLan^e  (b.  g.  5,  8  sqq.),  JJ.  139,  187. 
11  (b.  civ.)  ed.  WThPaul,  Prague  1889.  JJComelissen  (b.  civ.  and  alex.,  Mnem. 
17,  44.  (reports  of  legates)  WEhrenfried,  qua  ratione  Caesar  legatorum  relationes 
adhibuerit,  WUrzb.  1888.  197,  1  (continuator  of  Caesar)  GHirschfeld  (on 
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the  preface  to  b.  g.  VIII),  Herm.  24,  101.— EFourer,  ephemerides  Gaesarianae 
rerum  ab  ineunte  bello  afr.  usque  ad  extr.  bell.  hisp.  gestarum,  Bonn  1889.  6 
(bell,  alex.)  expl.  by  BSchneider,  Berlin  1888.  7  GLandgraf,  Unterss.  zu 

Caes.  u.  s.  Fortsetzern,  insbes.  tiber  Autorschaft  u.  Kompos.  des  b.  alex.  u.  afr., 
Erl.  1888  (compare  AKOhler,  BlfbayrGW.  25,  516.  RScbneider,  ZfGW.  43, 
Jahresb.  112).  GLandgraf,  bell.  Alex.  48-64  recently  published,  Erl.  1800.  C. 
Asinii  Polionis  (!)  bellum  africum  rec.  emend,  adn.  EWolfflin  et  AMiodonski, 
Lpe.  1889.    EWOlfflin,  Miinch.  SBer.  1889,  319 ;  ArchfLexikogr.  6,  85. 

198,  5  (Nepos,  de  vir  ill.)  abbot  Wibald  of  Stablo  (s.  XII)  in  JafRS's  bibl. 
rer.  Germ.  1,  277  lege  TranquiUum^  lege  Comelium  Nepot4m  et  cUios  quosdam  gentiles 
de  virU  illustrihua :  tanta  esse  scripta  irUelleges  quae  vix  a  quoquam  studiosissimo  legi 
possintj  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  viri  illustres  of  Nepos  solely  from  Hierony- 
mus,  notwithstanding  MManitius,  Philol.  47,  567.  9  (crit.)  GGemss,  z.  Reform 
der  Textkritik  d.  CJorn.  N.,  Berl.  1888 ;  a  new  class  of  MSS.  of  Com.  Nep.,  Berl- 
WschrfklPh.  1889,  801.  11  (sources)  ELippelt,  quaestt.  biograph.,  Bonn  1889, 
37-43.  GHahnel,  d.  Quellen  d.  Nepos  im  Hann.,  Jena  1888.  12  (diction) 
EKOhler,  Sprachgebr.  d.  Nep.   in  d.  Kasussyntax,  Gotha  1888.  200,  2 

(Dirae)  MKothstein,  de  diris  et  Lydia,  Herm.  23,  508.  GEskuche,  de  Val.  Catone 
deque  d iris  et  Lydia,  Marb.  1889.  203,  2  (Lucretius,  models)  HPuUig, 

Ennio  quid  debuerit  Lucretius  I,  Halle  1S8S,  4  (authorities  and  system) 
HSchUtte^  Theorie  der  Sinnesempfindd.  bei  Lucr.,  Danz.  1888.  MLongo,  Lucrezio, 
sagg.  critico,  Sansevero  1887.    Lohmann,  Analyse  des  lucr.  Ged.  u.  philos.  Gehalt 

I,  Helmstedt  1889.  OWeissenfels,  Lucrez  u.  Epikur,  Anal3'se  etc.,  Lausitz. 
Magazin  65,  1. — FMarx,  d.  Venus  des  Lucrez,  Bonner  Studien  fiir  IiKekul6,  Bonn 
1890,  115.  5  (diction)  JWoltjer,  Mnemos.  17,  64  (Personalpronomina  bei  Lucr  ). 
10  (crit.)  ThTohte,  Lucr.  1,  483-598,  Wilhelmshaven  1889.  205,  2 
(Sallust,  Cat.)  rec.  GLinker,  ed.  2  cur.  PhKlimscha,  Vienna  1888;  avec  un 
commentaire  etc.  par  FAntoine  et  BLallier,  Par.  1888. — CThiaucourt,  6tudo  sur 
la  conjuration  de  Catil.  de  Sail.,  Par.  1887.  206,  7  (Sail,  and  Thuk.) 
RSchild,  quibus  in  rebus  Sail.  Thucydidem  respexerit,  Nordhausen  1888.  9 
(diction)  GMiiller,  Phraseologie  des  Sail.  I,  Kiithen  1888.  EBOkman,  de  particulis 
copul.  KT  QUE  ATQUE  ap.  S.,  Upsala  1887.  Reckzey,  see  addendum  to  §  37,  6. 
Wilckens,  z.  Synt.  des  S.,  Lahr  1888.  JSorn,  cf.  §  3-18,  7.  FAntoine,  sur  Temploi 
de  quelques  particules  (sed,  ceterum,  equidem,  ne)  dans  S.,  Ann.  de  Bord.  1889,  51. 
A  Sti  tz,  das  Gerundium  bei  S.,  Krems  1889.  209^  2(Cornificius)  ACima, 
de  Q.  Cornificio  e  numero  oratorum  eximendo,  Riv.  di  filoJ.  16,  301.  12  (Ann. 
(Mmber)  on  the  Tau  gallicum :  GKaibel,  RhM.  44,  316.  212,  4  (Publilius, 
Snntenzpn  aus  s.  Mimen  gesammelt)  Date?  Conjecture  by  ORossbach.  de  Sen.  libr. 
rect.ns.  (Bi-esl.  1888)  86.  213,  1  (Ticidas)  on  PerilIa«Metella  see  FLeo  in 
Kiessl.-Wilam.  phil.  Unterss.  2,22.  4  (Quintil.  Varus  Cremon.)  CPascal, 
de  Q.  V.  Cr.  poeta,  riv.  di  filol.  17,  145.  Adherents  of  the  Epicurean  Philodemos  : 
AKOrte,  RhM.  45,  174. 

214  (Catullus),  6  MBUdinger,  CatuU  u.  d.  Patriziat,  Wien.  SBer.  1890. 
ABDrachmann,  C^tuls  digtning  etc.,  Copenh.  1887.  9  (diction)  StBednarski,  de 
inhnitivo  ap.  Cat.,  Tamow  1886.  ARecKjk.  Beitr.  z.  Synt.  des  C,  Bromb.  1889. 
10  (MSS.)  PSchulze,  der  cod.  M.  (Ven.  107),  Herm.  23,  567.  Complete  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  cod.  Germ.  LClMat,  collection  des  reproductions  en  photolitho- 
graphie  I,  avec  une  6tude  d'EChatelain,  Par.  1890. — KWeyman  (survival  of 
Catullus),  Phil.  48,  760.  11  REllis,  a  commentarv  on  Cat.,  2  ed.,  Oxf.  1889.  rec. 
JPostgate,  Lond.  1889.  12  (translations)  by  ThHeyse,  2.  ed.,  Berl.  1889.  14 
(critical  commentary)  AFiirst,  de  Cat.  c.  LXll,  Melk  1887.  REllis,  Joum.of  phil. 
17,  128.  ATeuber  (on  Cat.  36),  JJ.  1«7,  777.  JVahlen  (poem  66),  B-rl.  SBer.  1888, 
1861.  1889,  47.    JAPostgate,  Journ.  of  phil.  17,  226.  18,  145.    FHermes,  Beitr.  etc. 

II,  Frankf.  on/O.  1889.  WMeyer,  Munich.  SBer.  1889  2,  245.  ThBirt,  de  Cat.  c. 
68,  Marb.  1889.  WHOrschelmann,  do  Cat.  c.  68,  Dorp.  1889.  HWeber,  quaestt. 
CatuU.,  Gotha  1890. 
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